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Industrial Commission, 

Decemher 5,1901. 

To tfw Fifty-seiumth Congress: 

I have the honor to transmit herewith, on behalf of the Indifttrial 
Conmii.ssion, a report" relating’ to Agricultui’o and to Taxation, espe¬ 
cially as regards corporations, prepared in accordance with an act of 
C<-'ngi"ess approved June 18, 1898. The testimony on the general sub- 
jc(;t of agi'iculture^is included in Volume X of the Commission’s 
reports. 'I'his volume consists of special investigations and summaries 
of existing laws and court decisions. 

The conclusions and recommendations of the Commission on the 
subjects covered liy this volume will be pre,sentcd ;<h its Final Report 
to Congress. 

Respectfully, Albert Clarke, Chawrmn. 
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A^icultural societies—Continued. 

State—Continued. 
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••age. 

Bird 7. Halsey, record o( suit.,. 69-70 

Boards of Apiculture, State (see also Vommammera of itgr'nnUure, Depart- 
menta of agruniUure): 

Digest of laws regarding— 
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Oregon. 188 

Pennsylvania. 189-190 

Rhode Island. 191 

Vermont. 197 

Vir^nia. 198 

West Vi^nia. 201 

Wisconsin. J02 

Boards of trade: • 

Bucket shops, opposition to..»... 22 

Manipulate the price of wheat...a 26 

Board of transportation, Nebraska, powers and duties of. 221-224 

“Bonanza farms,” breaking up of.. "4,85,133 

Brazil, tobacco trade witli United States, etc.'. 63 • 

British Africa, tobacco trade with Unital States, etc. 60 

British colonies, tol)acco trade with United States, etc. 60 

Brosius (M. C.), antioption bill introduced by.^... 2 

Bucket shops: 

Boards of trade, wliy opposed by. 22 

Suppression advocated. 16,18 

California: 

Agricultural conditions. 110 

Digest of agricultural laws. 152-154 

Elevators and warehouses, laws regarding. 210 

Farm lalwrers in. 108-110 

Call (Senator), remarks on antioptioti bill. 31,36 

Calls (speculative term): 

Defined. 16,42 

Merely gambling transactions. 16,17 

Canada: 

Tobacco trade with United States, etc... 60 

Farm wages, 1890-1899. 117-118 

Carter (Senator), amendment to antioption bill. 7 

Central American States, tobacco trade u’ith United States, etc. 54 

Chandler (Senator), remarks on antioption bill... 33 

Chicagd, fixes world pri(® of grain... 10,19 

Chicago Board of Trade, illegitimate transactions on. 19 

Chile, tobacco trade with United States, etc. 63 

China, tobacco trade with United States, etc. 69 

Chinese: 

California, decrease in .. .. 107,108,110 

Farm laborers leavipg California. 85 

Pacific coast, number of. 80 

Civil war, effect on wages...— 83 

Clearing house, system of, compared with fvitures. 11 

Coal mining, vapid progress of, m the south. 78 

Coke (Senator): 

Minority report, antioption bill. 6 

Remarks on antioption bill.>-. 28 

Colombia, tobacco trade with United States, etc. 62 
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Colorado; 

Digest of agricujtufal laws. 154-166 

Farm laborers, wages higher than in the East. 105 

Farm ovrners, generally native bom...; 105 

Combinations, warehousemen, laws prohibitiiig. 214,217,223,227 

Commercial feeding stuffs. (See Jfieding Mum .) 

Commissioners of agricvlture. (See also Board* of A(/ricuUufe, Departnumls of 
AffricuUure .) 

Digest of State laws— 

Alabama.,,. 161 

Arkansas... 152 

Florida.‘. ^ . 168 

Georgia. 168 

Hawaii. 169 

Kentucky...,,. 164 

Ixruisiana. 166 

Maine. 165-166 

Montana. 174-175 

New York. 180 

North Dakota. 184 

South Carolina. 192 

Tennessee. 194 

Texas. 194-195 

Virginia. 198 

Commissioner of horticulture, Washington. 200-201 

Connecticut; 


' Digest of agricultural laws. 155-156 

Persc^nnel and conditions of farm laborers. 89 

Scarcity of fami laborers... 89 

Com, proportion exporteil. . 16 

Cornell University, agricultural college, number of students and graduates. 79,113 

Cost of production, grain, comparison between machine and band lalair_ 111 

Costa Bica, tobacco trade with United States, etc. 51,.52 

Cotton; 


Acreage, less, advocated. 39 

Consumption bf. . 16,42 

Cost of marketing by futures system. 30 

Future sales, effect on price. 38,46,50 

Increase in world industry. 39 

Options and futures in, where carried on. 27 

Picking, cost of. 119 

Plantations, distribution of. 92 

Price, causes of low, discussed. 21,36-44,47-50 

Proportion consum^ by different countries. 38 

Proportion exported. 16 

Cotton planters; 

Alltitxi benefits from future sales. 26 

Condition compared with other farmers in the South. 48 

Court decisions, elevators and warehouses. 231-236 

Crop-lien system, censured. 136 

Crop sharing. 133-136 

Currency, infiuence on farm wages. .127 

Daniel (Senator ); 

Amendments to antioption bill.*... 7 

Remarks on antioption bill. 25 

Delaware; 

Digest of agricultural laws. 157 

Abundance of farm labor in. 91 

General conditions of farm labor. 91 

Departments of amculture. (See also CommimUmen of Agriculture.) 

Digest of State Taws— * 

North Dakota. 185 

Pennsylvania. 190 

South Dakota. 193 

Washington. 199 

Diseases of animals; 

Summary of Stall) laws. 148 

Digest ot State laws alphabetically arrangeil. m 160-^ 
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Biyersiflcation of cropa, Padfic coast, increase of. 

Duties, tobacco, foreign countries. 

Ecuador, tobacco trade with United States, etc. 

Education, agricultural. (See also Agricaituml coUeget .) 

Benefits received at Michi^ Agricultural Coliegc. 

Farm labor, increases efficiency.>. 

Students, improved chances for business. 

Education, industrial, best suited for negro.». 

Elevators: 

Digest of State laws. 

Capacity of.. 

Court decisions. 

Wheat, charges. ‘ . 

European countries: 

Totiacco— 

Government monopoly of.^. 

Greatest consumer of American. 

llcvcnue from. 

Exports, proportion of crops. 

Fairs, agricultural: 

Digest of State iaws— 

Coloraiio. 

Indiana. . 

Maryland.. 

Mississippi. 

Missoni. 

Montana. . 

New Jersey. 

New York. 

Oklahoma..._ 

Sooth Dakota. 

Tennessee..*. 

Texas ...s. 

Washington. 

Farmers’ institutes: 

Digest of State laws— 

Alabama.f 

Delaware. 

Illinois.« 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Maine. 

Maryiand. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

New Hampshire. 

New York. 

North Carolina. 

North Dakota. 

Ohio. 

Pennsylvania. 

South Carolina. 

South Dakota. 

Tlenncssee. 

Texas . 

Utah. 

Vermont. 

Virginia... 

* Washington . 

West Viiginia. 

Wisconsin.. 

Summary of State laws .. 

Farmers, demand of, for antioption legislation. 

Farm labor, (gee Labor, farm.) 

Farm laborers* association, Ohio. 
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... 205-2.30 
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... 231-236 
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Farm macMnety. (See Machinery.) < 

Farms; Page- 

Improvements, can be conducted in winter. 78 

Size of, decreasipg. 85,133 

Idaho . 106 

Value of, effect of antioption legislation. 23 

Feeding stuffs, commercial: < 

Digest of State laws— 

Connecticut...■;. 166 

Maine. 166 

Maryland. 167 

Massachusetts.,,. 169 

New Jersey. 178 

New York.'.,. 181 

Rhode Island. 191 

Vennont. 197 

Fertilizers: r 

Digest of State laws— 

Alabama. 150 

Arkansas. 182 

Delaware. 167 

Florida. 158 

Georgia. 159 

Indiana. 162 

Kentucky. 165 

I/)uisiana. 166 

Maine_f. 166 

Maryland. 168 

' Mississippi. 173 

lyiissoun. 174 

.. New York...;. 182 

North Carolina.. 184 

Ohio. 187 

Oregon.t. 189 

Eh<xie Island. 192 

South Carolina. 192 

Tennpssee. 194 

Texas ...'.. 195 


Vermont. 198 

Viiginia.ii. 199 

West Virginia. 202 

Wisconsin ...i. 203 


Summary of State laws. 149 

Fictitious dealings in agricultural products (see also Futures; Optinm ): 

Summary of Congressional discussion. 1-50 

Taxing power, can be regulated by. 24 

Testimony on. 9-22,36-50 

Financial panics; 

Increase number of unemployed .. .•.. 129,130-1.32 

Reduce farm wages. 128-129,130-1.32 

Floridaic 


Digest of agricultural laws. 158 

Personnel and general conditions of farm laborers. 94 

Foreign born (see also Chinese; Japanese; Italians); . 
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France, tobacco trade with United States, etc.j. -. 57,70 

Fruits, irrigation, increase on Pacific coast. 107 

Futures (see also Antioi)tion hills; Options)-. 

Advance price of cotton. 49 

Advantages of. 16,17,18,20,37,50 

Boards of trade, constitute 90 per cent of business of. ' 23 

Clearing house system compared to. 11 

Compaiw with other commerce..'. 22 

Congress, discussion by Fifty-second, summarized. 1-50 

Costs of, do not come out of the producer. 46 

Cotton- 


Commissions do not come out of crop.... 37 

Compared with actual sales. New York... 22 
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Futures, etc.—Continued. 

Cotton—Continued. • 

Four times amount of crop. 

Have destroyed spot sales. 

Necessary to handle crop. 

New York leading market for. 

Price of, effect on.i. 

Prices usually lower than spot sales. 

System described. 

Where business carried on. 

Cotton planters, alleged benefits to. 

Definition. 

Detrimental effects. 

Europeans, advantage to.. 

Insurance, a method of.... 

Interstate commerce, an interference with, denied.. 

Irregular market, not <aiused by.^... 

Market, do not broaden. 

Marketing crops, not essential to. 

Origin, reasons for. 

Prices, effe(d on. 

Price of, not fixed on Ixmrd of trade. 

Regulation by State law, advocated. 

Sui)pres8ion by the (Seneral Government, advocated 

Taxing power, ample to regulate. 

Oeorge (Senator); 

Amendment to autioption bill. 

Minority reiKirt on antioption bill. 

Remarks on antiojdion bill. 

“ Oeorge substitute,” general discussion of. 

Oeorfria: • 

Digest of agricultural laws. 

Personnel and general conlUtlons of fann lalxirers.. 

Relative efficiency of farm labor in. 

Scarcity of farm labor in. 

Germany, tobacco trade with Uniteil States, etc. 

Gibson (Senator), ameudinents to antioption bill. 

Grain (see also Fnturai, Wheul): 

. Fluctuations in crop, effect on prices. 

Insiiection of. 

Money necessary to move crop. 

World price of, fixed in Chiis^o. 

Gray (Senator), remarks on antioptiou bill. 

Great Britain, tobacco trade wdth United States, etc .. 

Haddock (Senator), remarks on antioption bill. 

Haiti, tobai'co traile with United States, etc. 

Hansbrough (Senator), remarks on antioption bill_ 

Harris (Senator), remarks on antioption bill. 

Harvest hands (see also iMbor): 

Migratory movements of. 

Pacific coast . 

Northwest, average wage. 

Hatch (M. 0.): 

Antioption bills introiluced by.. 

Favors antioption legislation.. 

Hiscock*(Senator), remarks on antioption bill. 

Hoar (Senator), remarks on antioption bill. 

Holland, toliacm trade with United States, etc. 

Horticultural societies: 

Digest of State laws— 

Illinois. 

Indiana... 

Iowa. 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan... 

Mifflouri. 

Nebraska. 
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. 38,46,60 
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. 158-1.59 
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212-94,3,216,218,220,222 
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Horticultural societies—Continued. • 

Digest of State laws—Continued. • P«8e- 

New Jersey . 178-179 

New York.,,..'. 181 

Wasfiington. 200-201 

Wisconsin. 202-203 

Horticulture; 

Digest of State laws, alphabetically arranged. 150-204 

Summary of State laws.‘. 148 

Hours of labor, farm hands. 82 

Huuton (Senator), remaras on antioption bill. 28 

Idaho; . 

Digest of agricultural laws. 159 

Farm labor and wages. 106 

Size of farms. 106 

Illinois; 


Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners.212-214 

Decisions of courts regarding elevators and grain inspection. 2.32-234 

Digest of agricultural laws.. 160 

Elevators and warehouses, constitutional provisions raiding. 207,210 

Laws regarding.210-215 

Fanu laborers, general conditions. 99,100,101 

Inspection and grading of grain. 212 

Indiana: 

Digest of agricultural laws. 161-162 

Farm laliorers, general conditions. 99 

Industrial development, tendency toward in the South. 78 

Inflation of currency, effect on wages. 127-128 

Insect pests. (See HortimUure.) 

T_>>io 010 oidi 010 oort ooo 


Csurtdecisions....'.;. 231-236 

Digest of State laws. 205-230 

Interstate commerce, interference with, by futute, alleg^.29,33 

Interstate-commerch law, different in principle from antioption bill. 35 

Iowa: 

Digest of agricultural laws. 162-163 

Farm labor, increase of skill. 80 

Kate of wkges. 103 

Iowa Agricultursd College, graduates of, in responsible positions. 116 

Iron mining, rapid progress of, in the South. 78 

Irrigation: 

Pacidc coast, increases fruit growing. 107 

Washington. 107 

Italians: 


Farm laborers, beet culture. 80 

Increase of, on Pacific coast. 85,107 

Italy, tobacco trade with United States, etc.68,70 

Japan, toliacco trade with United States.... 60 

Japanese, farm laborers, increasing numbers on Pacific coast. 80,86,107 

Jones (Senator, Arlwnsas), amendments to antioption bill. 6 


Kansasi 


Digest of agricultural laws. 163-164 

Elevators and grain insjiection, laws regarding.216-217 


Kentucky: 

Digest pf agricultural laws.. 164-165 

Tobacco market, general conditions of..'... 68 


Iiabor, farm; 

Special reiiort on. 73-136 

Cnaracter and general position. 80-81 

Edumtion, agricultural, increase of, effect. 112-115 

Efficiency. 78-80 

Hours of. 82 

Machinery, influence of. 110-112 

Nativity of. 85 

Personnel and condition of laborerst- 

Central West.97-104 


Middle States 


90-91 
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Iiabor, farm—Continued. 

Personnel and eondition of lalwrers—Continued. I’nse. 

Mountain States. KM-HM! 

New England States. ' . S7-89 

l’a(ufic coast. 107-110 

Soiithem States. 91-97 

Supply of. 78 

Term of service.,. 82 

Wages. 82-84 

Half a century of. I16-l.'!2 

Land, unequal and excessive taxation of. 74-8,5 

Land monopoly, tendency against. 74,133 

Lavra: ‘ 

Digest of State laws relating to agriculture. 145-204 

Alabama. 1,50 

Arizona.,. 1.51-152 

Arkansas. 1,52 

California. 152-1.54 

Colorado. 154-1.55 

Connecticut. 1,55-156 

Delaware. 157 

Florida. 1,58 

Georgia. 158-1,59 

Idaho. 159 

Illinois. 160 

Indiana.4.*161-162 

Iowa. 162-163 

Kansas. 163-164 

Kentucky.164-165 

I/)uisiana. 1 .. 165 

Maine. 165-166 

Maryland. 166-167-168 

Massachusetts..•. 168-169 

Michigan.■.170-171 

Minnesota. 171-172 

Miasissippi. 172-173 

Missouri. 173-174 

Montana. 174-175 

Nebraska. . 176-177 

Nevada. 177 

New Hampshire. 177 

New Jersey. 177-178-179 

New Mexico. 179 

New York. 180-181-182-183 

North Carolina. 183-184 

North Dakota. 184-185 

Ohio. 185-186-187 

Oklahoma. 187-188 

Oregon. 188-189 

Pennsylvania. 189,-190-191 

Rhode Island. 191-192 

South Carolina. 192-193 

South Dakota. 193 

Tennessee. 194 

'Pexas.. 194-195 

Utah . 195-196-197 

Vermont. 197-198 

Virginia. 198-199 

Washington. 199-200-201 

WestVuginia. 201-202 

Wisconsin. 202-203-204 

Wyoming.. 204 

Lindblom, Eobert, favors antioption legislation. 23 

Liverpool, cotton market of. 35 

Local agfricultural societies. (See A<fricuUvral nocieties .) 

Local horticultural societies, Washington. 200 
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Louisiana; 

Digest of agricultural laws. 16S 

Personnel and general conditions of farm laW in.96-97 

Uachinerjr; ” 

Benedcial to agricultural interests.. 112 

Cotton districts, least increase of_,. Ill 

Crop acreage, increased by. Ill 

Farm laborers, effect qn.t. 110-112 

Farm products, effect on cost and price. 110 

Grain-growing districts, most extensive use. Ill 

Production, cost of, reduction by. 110 

Cnited States, better than in any other country. 110 

Maine; 

Digest of agricultural laws.. 166-166 

Personnel and conditions of farm laborers.87-88 

Manufactures, rapid progress of, in the South. 78 

Margins: ' 

Defined. 16 

Money tied up in. 10-11 

Maryland: 

Digest of ^ricultural laws. 166-167-168 

General renditions of farm labor. 91 

Massachusetts: 

Digest of agricultural laws. 168-169 

Nationality of farm laborers. 88-89 

Personnel and qpnditions of farm laborers. 88-89 

Scarcity of farm lalwrers remote from towns. 88 

Memphis gotten market, Liverpool and New York cotton markets, rela¬ 
tion to.^,. 43 

Mexif;o, tobacco trade with United States.;.,.51 

Michigan; 

Digest of agricnlturallaws. 170-171 

Development of industries'increases wages. 99 

Farm wages, 1890-1899 . 117 

General demand for farm laborers. 99 

Nationality of farm laborers. 100 

Michigan Apicidtural College; 

Beneficial results of education at. 112-113 

Graduates, influence. 113 

Number of students. 112 

Mills (Senator); 

Amendment to antioption bill. 7 

Remarks on antioption bill. 34 

Minnesota; 

Decisions of courts remrding elevators. 234 

Digest of agricultural laws. 171-172 

Elevators and grain insitection, laws regarding. 217-219 

Nationality of farm laborers..... 102 

Railroatl and Warehouse Commission, powers and duties of. 217-219 

Wages of farm laborers. 102 

Minnesota School of Agriculture, students at. 79 

Minnesota University, Agricultural Department, majority of graduates on 

farms. 115 

Mississipni; 

Digeet’of agricultural laws. 172-173 

Personnel and general conditions of farm labor in. 95 

Missouri: 

Digest of agricultural laws. 173-174 

Elevators and grain insjjection, laws r^rding.219-221 

General conditions of farm iabor. 103,104 

Missouri Bailroad Commission, powers and duties of. 219-221 

Mitchell, Senator (Oregon): ‘ 

Remarks on antioption bill. 28 

Report on antioption bill. 6 

Montana: 

Digest of agricultural laws. 174-176 
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Kontanar-Contimied. 

Agricultural interests, rapid development of. 

Farm labor, compares favorably with Eastern States.,. . 

Nebraska: * 

Elevators and grain inspection, laws regarding. 

Digest of agricultural laws.,. 

Farm labor- 

increase of skill in.^. 

Scarcity of. 

W^es of. 

Nebraska Board of Transportation, powers and duties of. 

Negroes: 

Cities, tendency to drift to.-•. 

Education, mistakes in. 

Farm lalxirers, general conditions and characteristics. 

Homes, tendency to acquire.... 

Industrial education best suited for. 

Satuniay work for, commended. 

Tenant system of farming, preferred by. 

Thriftless habits. 

Nevada, digest of agricultural laws. 

New Hampshire: 

Digest of agricultural laws. 

Personnel and conditions of farm laborers. 

New Jersey: 

Digest of apicultural laws.^. 

Supply of mrm labor. 

New Uiexico: 

Digest of agricultural laws. 

Farm labor in....,.*.. 

Farm labor—nationality. 

New Orleans Cotton Exchange: 

Contract used, form of.; — 

Meinl)ership of. 

New York: 

Digest of agricultural laws. 

Elevators, laws regarding. f. 

Fanu labor, supply. 

Wiiges... 

Ijoading market for cotton futures. 

New York Cotton Exchange, powers of. 

North Carolina: 

Digest of agricultural laws. 

Personnel and general conditions of farm laborers. 

North Dakota: 

Decisions of courts regarding elevators. 

Digest of agricultural laws... 

Elevators and warehouses, laws regarding. 

Fann lalror, general conditions. 

Norway and Sweden, tobacco trade with United States. 

Ohio: 

Digest of agricultural laws. 

Farm wages. 

(icneral conditions of farm labor. 

Ohio State University: 

Agricultural college, benefits of education nweived. 

Graduates. 

Oklahoma: 

Digest of agricultural laws. 

No labor orjpinizations in. 

Options (see also Futures, Antioptim hills ): 

Bets on future priccaJ. 

Consideration by Fifty-second Congress. 

Cotton, where carried on. 

Dealer in, defined. 

Defined—’..-. 


rage. 

. 106 

. 105 

.... 221-224 
.... 176-177 

. 80 

. 102 

. 102 

221-224 

. 96 

. 81 

.81,92 

. 81 

. 81 

. 136 

. 77 

. 136 

. 177 

. 177 

.88,91 

177-178-179 
. 78 

« 

179 

80,106 
. 106 

. 15 

.14,27 

.... 180-183 

. 224 

.78,90 

. IK) 

. 14 

. 29 

.... 183-184 
. 93 

. 234 

.... 184-185 

. 225 

. 102 

....^. 55 

_ 185-187 

.. .SS,99,117 
.98-i)9 

• 

. 114 

.... 113-114 

.... 187-188 
. 104 

. 12 

. 1-50 

. 27 

. 3 

3,5,12,13,15 
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Options—Continneil. Paso. 

Evils resulting from. 24 

Taxing power, ampfe to regulate. 24 

Oremn; 

Dccisions'of courts regarding elevators. 234 

Digest of agricultural laws .... 188-18!) 

Elevators and warehouses, laws regarding. 226 

Farm laborers, general,characteristics. 108 

Scarcity of.. 108 

Palmer (Senator), remarks on antioption bill. 28,30,31 

Panics: 

Increase numlxw of iineinploytMl . 129,130-1.32 

Reduce farm wages. : . 128-129,130-132 

Paris green; 

Digest of State laws. New York. 182 

Washington... 200 

Peffer (Senator): 

Antioption bill introduced by. 2 

Remarks on antiojdion bill. 30 

Pennsylvania: 

Digest of agricultural laws. 189-190-191 

Farm lalmr, general conditions. 91 

Supply..... 78 

Peru, tolaicco trade with United States.. ,53 

Platt (Senator, Connecticut): 

HeniSirks on antbption bill. .32-33 

Rejsirts antioption bill. .5 

POpuIatioii, of tfnited .States, number engag:^! in agricnlture. 11 

Portugal,, tolMicco trade with Unihsi States. . 58 

Poultry association, Miasouri. 174 

Prices (see also (JoUon Ftilitres): 

Effect of selling “wind wheat”. 13 

Farm products, d(*’rease(i by machinery.=. 110 

Fictitious dealing and futures, effect. 1,3,5,8,12,34,35,38,46,50 

Fluctuations in grain crop, effect. 10 

Short, selling, effect of. 3,10,13,19,21,22 

Silver, deiiioutfiization of, effect. 24,33 

Supply and demand, law of. 10-11,16 

Wheat, highenin Jlinneaisdis than Chicago. 19 

Manipulated by boards of trade. 26 

Pugh (Senator): 

Minority report, antioption bill. 5 

Remark's on antioption bill. 31 

Puts: 

Defined. 1.5,42 

Merely gambling transactions. 16,17 

Bailroad and Warehouse Commission, Illinois, iwwers of. 212-214 

Minnesota, powers ajid duties of.'.. 217-219 

Bailroad Commission: 

Missouri, iwversand duties. 219-221 

North Dakota, (lowers and duties. 225 

South Dakota, (lowers and duties. 226-229 

Bailroads, warehouse sites, required to furnish. 229 

Beciprocity, toliacco trade, be.st policy for Unitcil States. 71 

Begie contracts, defined, tobacco manufacture.,.. 57 

Bhode Island: 

Digrat of agricultural laws. 191-192 

Personnel and conditions of farm laborers. 89 

Bice, conditions of cultivation in Louisiana. 96 

Bussia, tobacco trade with IJniterl States. 56 

Santo Domingo, tobacco traile with Uniteil States. 54 

Scandinavians, majority of farm lalxirers in NorthwesterA States. 85 

Shepperson, A. B., re[iort on (.•otton. 9 

Sherman (Senator), remarks on antiiqition bill. 30 

“Short sales” (see also h)Uum), effect on prices. 3, lt)-1.3,19,21,22,28 

Silver, demonetization of, cause of low prices. 24,33 

Si^e of farms, decrease... 85,133 
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Societies. {See AqricuUurai docietm; HorHaillural nmdin.) 

Sout^ American States, tobacco trade with United States,. .54 

South Carolina; • 

Digest of agricultural laws ......192-193 

Personnel and general conditions of farm laborers. 93 

South Dakota: • 

board of railroad commissioners, powers and duties of. 22(1-229 

Digest of agricultural laws.... 193 

Elevators and grain inspection, laws regarding. 226,229 

Spain, tobacco traile with United States. 68 

Specie payments, resumption of, benefited farm wages... >- 129 

Speculation. {See Aiitivptioii Ulh; (kits; MdUiuuii (Imtmijii; futures; Manjim; 
Options; Puts.) 

State agricultural boards and authorities. (See Psinlx of mjrieuJlHrr; 

Commimimurs of ayricuUiire; Oi'imrtmatts of agriaillure.) 

State agricultural societies. (See Ayriailturiil sottklks.) 

State boards and departments of horticulture; 

Digest of State laws— 

Maryland. 167 

Montana. 176 

Oregon.— 18!) 

Utah. 196 

AVashington. 200 

State Poultry Association:* 

Missouri.,.. 174 

Statistics, agricultural: • 

Digest of State law.s— , 

Florida...;..... 158 

Illinois.-.•... 160 

Kentucky.*....> 164 

Louisiana. 165 

Missouri..*.!.,. 173 

Montana. 175 

North Dakota. 184 

Pennsylvania. 190 

South darolina..,.. - .. 192 

Texas. 194-195 

Utah. 196 


AViishington.•. 199 

West Virginia. 201 

AVyoniing.. —.. 204 

Stewart (Senator), remarks on antioption bill. 24,3;i 

Sugar-beet culture, knowledge of, by Italian laborers. 80 

Sugar beets. {See iket-mgar.) 

Sugar cane, conditions of cultivation in Ijouisiana. 96 

Supply and demand, law of, regulates prices.10-11,16 

Supreme Court of TTnited States, grain elevators and warehouses, decis¬ 
ions regarding. 207,231-232 

Switzerland, toliacco trade with United States. 55 

Tariff rates: * 

Tobacco— 

American countries. 60-^ 

Asiatic countries. 66-67 

British colonies.. — 67 

European countries. 6,3-66 

Taxation, inequality of, on farm property. 74,85 

Taxing power: 


Discussion of, in respect to antioption legislation. 30,31 

Tenant farming...----.. 86-86,133-136 

Tennessee; , 

Digest of agricultural laws..’.. 194 

Personnel and general conditions of farm labor in. 95 


Digest of agricultural laws... 194-195 

Personnel and general conditions of farm labor in. 97 
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Tobacco: ‘ Page- 

American countries, tariff rates on. 60-83 

Argentina, imports Srom United States. 64 

Ijaws of, relatJng to. 53 

Asiatic ciKintrics, tariff rates on. 66-67 

Trade witli United States. 59-60 

Australasia, imports from United States. 60 

Austria, clmnge in system.-. (>8 

Government mono'j)oly, laws, and revenue.58,70 

Belgium, imports from Uniteii States... 56 

JaWs relating t<f.. 66 

Brazil, imports from United States.. -.i. 63 

Tax laws respecting.“. 53 

British Africa, imports from United States. 60 

British colonies, imports from United States. 60 

Tariff rates...!. 67 

Canaila, imports from United States. 60 

Chile, imports from United States, laws, etc. 53 

China, im|K>rts from Uniteil States, laws, etc. 69 

Colombia, im|X)rta from United States, laws, eU:. 52 

Costa Kica: 

Government monopoly of. 51 

Imports from Unitw States. 52 

I/xal laws respecting.1.. 52 

Ecnailor, import^duty on and imports. 62 

England: 

I. General conditions of trade. 68-70 

Im/iorts from United States. 55 

lAws relating t«. .54-.55 

'■ Purchase of Ameruan, method of.1.68-70 

Eiiroiiean countries. Government monopolies in. 57-59 

Tariff rates on.:..63-()6 

Foreign countries, correct policy of United States Government towani... 70-71 

France, conditions of trade in, imjairts, etc.57,70 

Purchase of, in America. 68 

Germany,imi)«,rtsfrom United States. 66 

Laws relating to. 55 

Grades of, for foreign marketa. 68 

Greece, laws relating to. 57 

Haiti, imports from United States, laws, etc. 54 

Holland, imiiorts from United States, laws, etc. 66 

Italy— 

Change in system. 68 

Government monoimly, laws, etc. ,58,70 

Imports of, from Unitm State. 58 

Purchase of, in United State... 68 

Japan, government monopoly of.^.; 59 

Imprts from United State. 60 

Kentucky, general conditions of market. 68 

Konia, no imports of, from United State. 69 

Mexico, im|K)rts from United State, taxes, etc. 61 

Norway, imports from United State, laws, etc. 55 

Persia, laws relating to. 59 

Peru, iu-ports from United State, laws, etc.,.. 53,58 

Portugal, imports from United States, laws, etc. 57,68 

Purchase in American markets under regie contracts. 68-71 

Koumania, government monopoly and laws. ,59 

Russia, imports of, from UnitM State. 56 

Laws relating to. 56 

Salvador, imijort duty on. 62 

Santo Doiiyngo, imports from United States, laws, etc i. 64 

Si>ain, government monopoly of. 68 

Imports of, from United State. 58 

Sweden, import duty on. 65 

Switzerland, imports from United State, laws, etc. 65 
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Tobacco—Continued. 

Tariff rates on, in various countries.. 60-67 

Taxation and government monopolies, relation to.. 51-71 

Turkey, government monopoly and laws.•.68,59 

Virginia, general conditions of market.... 68 

^le of, to European countries........ 68 

Turpie (Senator), remarks on antioptioil bill. 29 

University of niinois, Agricultural College graduates. U6 

University of Minnesota, Agricultural Department, number of students ... 114 

Utah, digest of agricultural laws. 19.5-196-197 

General improvement in conditions of farm labor. 105 

Vance (Senator), remarks on antioption bill.>— 36 

Vermont: , 

Digest of agricultural laws. 197-198 

Personnel and conditions of farm laborers.. 88 

Vest (Senator), remarks on antioption bill. 24-25,32,33,36 

Vilas (Senator): • 

Amendments to antioption bill. 7,8,30 

Remarks on antioption bill. 30,31,33 

Virnnia: 

Digest of agricultural laws. 198-199 

Efficiency of farm lalior.... 79 

Personnel and general conditions of fann lalwrers. 92-93 

Tobacco, export of, to Austria and Italy. 68 

Sale of, to European tountries. 68 

Tobacco market, general condition. y 68 

Wages of farm laborers... 92,93 

Wages of farm labor: . 

Comparison of, since 1892 with previous years.137-144 

Effect of recent depression...•- 130-1.32 

1850.. 125-127 

1865-1894...ip-130 

General course of.-•.. 82-84,120-1^ 

Ibesent conditions. 11(5-ip 

Summary by States. 123-125 

Warehouses: 

Digest of State laws.. 26)-230 

Court decisions. 231-236 

Washburn (Senator): 

Antioption bills introtluced by. * -- - - - - • - - ^ ^ 2 

Favors antioption legislation. 2,3,6,22-24, .13 

Washington: 

Digest of agricultural laws. 199-200-201 

Diversified farming needed. 167 

Irrigation. 

Wages of farm laborers. 167 

Washington, Booker T., erliuAtional i>olicy of. 81 

“Wash” sales,defined. 13 

Weighing of grain, laws reganJing. 213-215-218,221,222,224,229 

^“oi^rt^f^ricultural laws.*• 201-202 

General conditions of farm labor. 97-^8 

Wages of farm labor. 6" 

Wheat (see also Grain; Futures; Oi/iums)-. 

Boanls of trade, price manipulated by. 26 

Elevator charges. 11 

Gverproduction denied...;. J1 

Prices higher in Minneapolis than Chicago. 19 

Production of. Northwestern States. 11 

Proportion exported. j” 

Selling, method of. Northwestern States. 11- 

White (Senator, Louipiana): , 

Amendments to antioption bill. m Ja 

Remarks on antioption bill.-.;.. . 25,26,30,31,32, .33, 

Wimmer, Johannes, Portugal, importer of American tobacco. o» 

‘ ‘ Wind” wheat, selling of, effect on prices. 13 
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Wisconsm: . Ta**' 

Decisions of courts regarding elevators. 236 

Digest of agriculturallaws. 202,208,204 

Elevators and warehouses, laws reganling. 229-230 

Nationality of faVm laborers. 101 

Shortagt^ Of day labor. 102 

Wages (d farm laborers... 101 

Wisconsin Agricultural College; 

Education at, very beneticial..;. 114 

Graduates...■. 114 

Wise (M. C.), antioption bill introdmssl by. 2 

Wolcott, (Senator): 

Auienctinent to antidption bill. 7 

Remarks on antioption bill.:.j,. 35 

Wool, selling, metho<i of. 17 

Woolen industry; 

Greatly depresse<l by linancyil panics.;. 84 

Wyoming; 

Digest of agricultural laws. 204 

Farm laborers, general characteristics and wages. 106 
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Part VI, aeparately 

Adulteration (see also /ood; also special subjects): Pago- 

Extent of..... 33-34 

Review of evidence...- .... 1-3 

Frandulent. injurions effects of..... 34 

Various kinds distinguished . .-. 24 

Alabama: 

Pnre-food laws.•..... 155 

Alcohol: 

Percentages in various liquors. ...’.. 89 

Physiological effects ...- .... 14,88 

Alcoholic beverages. (See Distilli’H liqvars; Malt l-iqnura; Wine.) - 
Alum (see also Bafctnpjwinfcr): . ’ 

Cost of-- — .*.—.-..... . 30-81 

Not found in natural foods. . 33 

European countries, use of, in food prohibited iu.. 43 

Usesof. 4,43-43 

Aluminum hydrate: 

Solubility.. 34-36 

Aniline dyes. (See Coloring materuilii. i ^ 

-Animal industry: * 

Effect of oleomargarine manufacture..1.... 6 

Antiseptics (see also/V(’.w)-wt<tVcs): > 

Formalin, use discussed. .... 95-97 

Injurious effects_ . . ...- . 93-94 

Physiological effects, difficulty of determining. .. 94-95 

Use defended. 94 

-Arizona: 

Pure-food laws. . . . ... 155 

Arkansas: 

Pnre-food laws . ... .. ... 1.55-156 

Authorities for enforcement. (See Utato commimtions and ojO’ieers.) 

Bacteria: 

Exclusion in manufacture of beer. ..,... 74 

Baking powder: 

Review of evidence. 3-4 

Digest of evidence. 38-44,117-138 

Acids, use of.. .... 118 

Alupi baking powder (see also Alum)— ' 

Alnminnm hydrate, solubility of.....— ... 34-36 

Chemical action of. 34 

Combination of, control by... 134 

Composition of.. 83-83 

Costof.. ... .. ... 118,119 

Physiological effects...... 36-48,135-184 

Prohibition of j.... ... 44 

Comparative cost, alum and cream of tartar. 80 

Cream of tartar, source and action . 81-83 

Fermentation versus . 44 

Labels, deceptive. 81 


331 
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[Page reterencea are to Part VI, separately paged.] 

Baking' powder—Continned. Pege- 

Latrs— • 

Proposed-,,.'. 48-44,184-186 

South' Dakota. 191 

Wisconsin...,,... 196 

Leavening power.. 80 

Prodnction, nnmher o^anufactorers, and amounts .. _'. 119-190 

Royal Baking Powder uompany, advertising methods .. 180,184 

Beef; 

Canned heef. 58 

Lack of nutritive quality... 8 

Sale of horseflesh tor. ,.. 6 

Beer. {See Malt Uquom.) '' 

Biscuits; 

Use of substitute for eggs. New Jersey law. 180 

Black antimony,. . 109 

Blackjack. 10 

Blended liquors. 11-18 

Boraclc acid. (See Preservativea.) 

Borax. (See Preservatives.) 

Bread; 

Alum, use of, for whitening. . ..48-43 

Fermentation n. baking powder____ ,. 44 

Flour, use of unwholesome, prohibited, Alabama' .. 155 

Bromo-s^ltzer; 

Adulteration ... 109 

Brrsius bill. . ,.. . 118 

Buckwheatiflour; 

Sale o9imitation. Michigan law. . 173 

Butter! 

Coloring.. 5,50,91 

Preservatives, bor^ix and boracic acid.:.. 97-99 

Renovated butter,-. 44-45 

Laws, summary. 141-143 

Butterine. (See Cfteomargarine.) 

Cakes; . 

Use of substitute for eggs. New .lersey law. 180 

California; 

Pnre-food laws 1. 1.50-157 

Candy. (See Confectioaerij.) 

Canned goods; 

Beef. . .58 

Lack of nutritive quality. 6 

Laws, summary. ,,... 140 

TaWated. 147-149 

Catsup, tomato . 9,66 

Champagne. (See Wines.) 

Cheese; 

Review of evidence. 6 

Laws; tabulated . 150-158 

Cheese, filled; 

Digest of evidence. 53 

Laws, summary... J49 

Cider; , 

Preservatives.' - 105 

Virginia law. 104 

Cloves. 65 

Coffee; 

Review of evidence. 10 

Digest of evidence.. 67-69 

Black-jack. 10 

Coloring,..*. 10 

Damaged.....- 67-68 

Extent of adulteration. 10 

Proposed legislation. . 10,69 

Sale of imitation, Michigan law. 178 

Col(^do; 

Pnre-food la ws..^.-.., 151 
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[Pagre references are to Part VI, separately paged.] 

Coloring materials: 

Review of evidence._ 

Di^st of evidence.. 

Aniline dyes. 

Butter. .... 

Butteriue ., ... 

Laws, smmnary,. .. .. 

Coffee ... .. 

Confectioner V ..... 

Laws, tabulated.. 

Jelly... 

Milk. .!. 

Mordants in vegetables.-.. ... 

Proposed legislation. .. 

Sale of poisonous, prohibited, New York.... 

Condensed milk. (SeeMlfc.) 

Condiments (see aUo special subjects); 

Review of evidence... . ... 

Digest of evidence. 

Minnesota law. . 

South Dakota law. 

Confectionery; , 

Review of evidence. .... 

Direst of evidence.-., 

Coloring materials. . 

Confectioners’ Association, movement for pure candy. 

Ingredients.... 

Laws — 

National regulation proposed__-... 

Summary.,. ... .. 

Tabulated ... ... 

Nutritive value... . 

Connecticut; 

Pure-food laws.. . 

Contaminated food. (See Unwholesome foml.) 

Cream of tartar. {See Baiting jtowder.) 

Dairy products. (See sijecial products.) 

Delaware; 

Pure-food laws.... 

Distilled liquors: 

Review of evidence...... 

Digest of evidence.. . 

Aging ...... 

Blending__ _____ 

Cordials— 

Process of manufacture . ....... 

Proposed legislation .... 

Spurious formed brands. ..... 

Distillation.. 

Ingredients. . 

Labels, false. . 

Laws, proposed... 

Summary.. 

District of Columbia: 

Pure-food laws... 

Drugs; 

Review of evidence... 

Digest of evidence... 

Black antimony. 

Bromo-seltzer .. 

Paints and linseed oil.. 

National Pharmaoopceia.. 

Proposed legislation. . . . 

Unofficial and adnlterated drugs .. 

Eggs: 

Sale of preserved. Maine law... 

Use of substitutes for, New Jersey law...^ - 


Page. 

15 

. 90-98 

... 15,98 
5,50-51,91 
5,50-51,91 
.... 141 

10 

. 15, ,58,91 
- 147-149 
.. 68-03 

58 
15 

-. 15,98 

183 
10,67 


9 

63-67 

174 

191 


7-8 
V 57-.59 
15,58,91 
58.59 


;. 7-8,57--S8 


...'7-8,59 

140 

... 147-149 
57 

... 158-159 


.. 159 

. 18-14 
. 88-89 
. 86-87 
87 


... . 88 

... .. 88 

_ 88 

86 

86 

13-14,87-88 

. 88 

_ 139 


159-160 

19 

109-110 
. 109 

. 109 

109 
109 
109-110 
. 109 

. ,168 
. 180 
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[Pago n^ferences are to Part VI, separately paged.] 

Export trade: Pese- 

Effect of pnre-food agitation on. 28 

Mued-fiour law. Vjffect on.... 28 

Filled cheese. 

Digest of evident®. 63 

Laws, summary . 142 

Filtration of water: ; 

Use of alnm in..... 43 

Fish: 

I’randnlent sales of. 7,54 

Flavoring extracts: 

Review of evidence.... ..,...14-15 

Digest of evidence. . 89-90 

Oonfectionery, laws, tiibulated. 147-149 

Jelly.. 8 

Lemon....*... 14,89 

Proposed remedies. 15 

Soda-water sirups.. 14 

Vanilla. 14,89 

Florida: 

Pnre-food laws. . 160 

Flour, mixed: 

Review of evidence. 2 

Digest of evidence..‘. 26-28 

Adnl^rants used.. . 26 

Law, effect on e-^ports.. .... .. 28 

c Enforcement of. . 27-28 

. Pancak^ tlonr. 26-27 

Formalin i-.. 17 

Freezine.. ..•. 95 

Fruit: 

Preservatives..,.;... 104-105 

Dame birds: 

Fraudulent sales of. . 7,54 

Georgia: 

Pure-food laws,^. . 160 

Ginger. 65 

Glucose: 

Confectionery, hse in. 7-8 

Laws, proposed. 57 

Summary.. 1.39-140 

Mode of manufacture .. .56 

Nutritive value of.. . 7 

Sugar, syrup, and molasses, use in.. .. 7,54-57 

Wholesomeness. 57 

Graham meal: 

Sale of imitation, Maine law.. 168 

Honey: 

Review of evidence. 8 

Adulteration, extent of.— 59-60 

Comb foundations and artificial comb. 60-81 

Extracted honey, adulteration of. 8 

Laws- 

Proposed . . 8.61 

Summary . • 189-140 

Tabulated . 146 

Liquid honey. 61 

Physiological effects. 61 

Preservatives unnecessary. 61 

Hops: 

Substitutes for. 73 

Horseflesh: • * 

Sale of, for beef... 6,54 

Horse-radish. 67 

Adulteration with Indian turnips. 9 
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[Page roferenoeB are to Part VI, separately paged.] 

Ice: , Pago. 

Sale of impure, laws— , 

Illitaois....,.. 162 

MSiSaacbusette.. 170 

New Jersey . .. ... 180 

New York.. 183 

Idaho: • 

Pure-food laws. 161 

Illinois: 

Pure-food laws -. 101-163 

Indian turnips: 

Adulteration of horse-radish with.. . 9 

Indiana: 

Pure-food laws. . 16.3-164 

Iowa: a 

Pure-food laws .. ... . 164-10.! 

Jelly: 

Review of evidence. . 8 

Digest of evidence. 61-63 

Acids, use of. 62-63 

Coloring.... ...— 03-63 

Imitation fruit jelly, laws— 

Illinois -.•-. 162 

Michigan . 173 

Minnesota. .-..a. t.. 174 

South Dakota. 191 

Proposed legislation.. ,. 863 

Pure-food laws......*. 165-166 

Kentucky: 

Pure-food laws ......... 166-167 

Lard: • 

Review of evidence.... .■.... 6 

Digest of evidence........ 53 

Laws, summary. ..... 140 

Tabulated......•....*. 147-149 

Lead poisoning.. 2 

Digest of evidence. . ..- 35 

Legislation: 

liaws, digest of— 

United States... 154-155 

, Alabama .... 155 

Arizona . 155 

Arkansas. 155-1.56 

California . . — 156 

Colorado. . 1.57 

Connecticut...... ... . 1.58-159 

Delaware..—.. 159 

District of Columbia......—, 159-160 

Florida-.. 160 

Georgia.... ...- - 160-161 

Idaho. . 161 

Illinois.-. 161-163 

Lidiana..»- 163-164 

Iowa -...-. 164-165 

Kansas. 105-166 

Kentucky. 166-167 

Louisiana. — 167 

Maine .-.167-168 

Maryland...—. 168-169 

Massachusetts.*....— ,.169-171 

Michigan. 171-178 

Minnesota. 178-175 

Mississippi.. 175 

Missouri. 175-176 
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Legialation—Continiui^ Page. 

Laws, digest of-r. 

Mont^a. ... ...:_ 177 

Nebraska-. 177 

Nevada..i. 178 

New Hampshire. 178-179 

New Jersey_c.... 179-180 

New Mexico... 180-181 

New York.. 181-183 

North Carolina. 183 

North Dakota... , 188-184 

Ohio. ■:.... 185-186 

Oklahoma.1.. 184 

Oregon. 186-187 

Pennsylvania--,.... 187-189 

Rhode Island..... . ., 189-190 

South Carolina. 190 

South Dakota. 191 

Tennessee .. 192 

Texas... 192 

Utah. 192-193 

Vermont. 193 

Virginia. 194 

Washington... 194-19.'5 

West Virginfa. 196 

Wisconsin. 198-197 

• Wyoming. 197 

Qenerahpure food laws-;- 

,General statement.!. 137-138 

Foreign. 110 

State.. •.. 110111 

Proposed, national'.. 111-116 

Drosiusbill.. 116 

Labels. 112-113 

Legal standards.. 113-116 

Natiorial commission. . 113-116 

Prohibition.. 113 

Tabulation 7 )f, dairy products. . 150-1.53 

Foods ^nerally. 144-149 

Immon: 

Flavoring o.xtracts... . 14,89 

Linseedoil.. 109 

Louisiana: 

Pure food laws .. 167 

Maine: 

Pure food laws. .. . 107-168 

Malt liquors: 

Digest of evidence.. .. 69-79 

Adulteration. 73-74 

Beer :. 75-76 

Review of evidence... 11 

Color of. 74 

Preservatives... .. 19,10.5-^108 

Form, brewing, regulations and standards.. 76-78 

Hops, substitutes. 73 

Inneidiente. 69-74 

Labels, form. 76 

Laws— 

Proposetl legal standard. 78-79 

Proposed, national regulation favored. 78 

Summary. ... » .. 189 

Tabulate.. 145 

Malt and malt substitutes.. 69-78 

Malt extract. 11,76 

Preservatives.:. 105-108 
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Malt liquors—Con tinned. Page. 

Procesfl of manufacture... 74-76 

Amng.. -. 76 

Ale and porter.... 76 

Bacteria, exclusion of. 74 

Clouding of beer. 75-76 

Composition and gravity of beer.^. 76 

German and American beer... 75 

Malt extract. 76- 

Pasteurizing... .. .. ..., ... 75 

Maple sugar. 7 

Digest of evidence.. 54-55 

Laws, summary.. 139-140 

Tabulated.. 146 

Ma^e sirup. 7 

Wgest of evidence. ... .*. . 54-56 

Laws, summary. 139-140 

Tabulated.. 146 

Ma^land: 

Pure food laws . 168-169 

Massachusetts; 

Pure food laws... ....... 169-170 

Meat (see also Beef: Veal):, 

Methods of preserving... 17-18,99 

Michigan; , . 

Pure food laws. 171-173 

MUk __- .... *6 

Digest of evidence. ..I_ Ol-sSS 

Coloring. , ..1—i.. 52 

Condensed milk— ' * 

Digest of evidence ... .^.,. 52-53 

Proposed legislation *.. 53 

Skimmednnlk. 6 

Contamination . 52 

Laws, summary. 142-143 

Tabulated... 151-153 

Preservatives.. . . ... 52 

Borax and boraoic acid. . . 97 

Formalin.. ....*. 96 

Skimmed milk. 52 

Mineral waters; 

Artificial.—...— 90 

Minnesota; 

Pure food laws. .... 173-175 

Mississippi; 

Pure food laws. 175 

Missouri; 

Pure food laws..175-176 

Mixed flour. {SeeFbmr.) 

Molasses..- 7,56 

Montana; 

Purefoodlaws.— . ... 177 

Mordants in vegetables.. 15 

Mustard. .....-.». 64-65 

Adiflteratlons, flour.. 9 

Plaster of paris—. 9 

National Pure Food and Drug Congress; 

Organization. 25-26 

National pure food law; 

General desirability for.. 19-20 

Nebraska; . 

Pure food laws....1.177-178 

Nevada; 

Pure food laws. 178 

New Hampshire; 

Pure food laws. 178-179 
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New Jersey: 

Pore food lawn .. 

New Uexico; 

Pure food laws.. 

New York: 

Pure food laws. 

North Caroliua: 

Pure food laws. ... 

North Dakota: 

Pure food laws .. 

Ohio: 

Pure food laws.. 

Oklahoma: 

Pure food laws. 

Oleomargarine: 

Digest of evidence. 

Animal industiy, benefit to.. . 

Cattle, effect on price. 

Coloring... 

Proposed legislation .. 

Wisconsin law. 

Fraudulent sale.. 

Ingredients in process of manufacture 
Internal-revenue tax, opitosition to— 

Laws', summary-... ... 

T.abulated.. 

Sale as tintter..-. 

Taxatioh ... 

WholAoinenoss ...... 

Olivo oil_ _ -.- - 

California law . 

Oregon: 

Pure food laws .... 

Paints. 

Pancake flour. . 

Pennsylvania: *■ 

Pure food laws . . 

Pickles--- 

Coloring materials, alum. 

Preservatives: 

Review of evidence. .. 

Digest of evidence.-. 

Antiseptics, physiological effects 

Use defended. 

Beer.. 

Domestic..-. 

Foreign....... 

Borax and boracic acid. ... 

Butter.-. 

Meat -.-. 

Milk..... 

Nature and uses. .... 

Physiological effects.. 

Butter r.. 

Cider.. .. 

Dairy products, laws, summary. 

Formalin..... - 

Fruit. . 

Meat- 

Borax and boracic acid. 

Pyroligneous acid. 

Refrigeration. 

Salt and saltpeter. 

Smoking .. .. 

Sulphur and its compounds. 

Methods of preserving.. 

Milk. 


Page. 

179- 180 

180- 181 

181-183 
.. 183 

183-184 
18.5-188 
.. 184 


. 5-6 

. 6 

. 50 

. 1), 50 51,91 

_ 51 

. 51 

.. .. 5 

. 45-46 

. 6 

. .. 141-148 

. 150-153 

, 48-.50 

. 51 

.. .. 46-48 

. . 9,65-66 

_ 156 

. 187 

. 109 

_ 36-37 

. . 187-189 

_ 66 

_ 9 

. 16 

_ 98-108 

16-17,93-94 

. 94 

. 19 

.... 105-107 
.... 107-108 
17-18,97-103 

. 97-99 

_ 99 

. 97 

. 97 

.. . 106-103 

. 97-99 

. 105 

.- 143 

_ 17 

. 104 

. 99 

. 103 

. 103 

. 103 

. 108 

... 103-103 

. 16,18 

.53,97 
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PreserratiTres—Continued. Page. 

Proposed le^elation. ^ .. 17 

Limitation. 108 

Prohibition. 108 

Publicity. 108 

Saccharin...:... 105 

Salicylic acid . 18-10,103-104 

Process butter: 

Dig^t of evidence. 44-45 

Laws, summary. 141-143 

Proprietary medicines: 

Poisons in. 110 

Pure food {see also Unwholesotm food)': 

Definition. ... . 23 

Movements for. 25-26 

Eflfect on exports.. ,. 26 

National law, general desirability of. 19-20 

Pyroligneous acid; 

Use in preserving meats.. .:. 103 

Benovated butter: 

Digest of evidence... 44-45 

Laws, summary. 141-142 

Rhode Island; 

Pnre-food laws.. 189-190 

Bice; 

Cleaning of, Louisiana law....i... i... 167 

Salad oil. (See Olive oil.) 

Saleratus: , • 

Use in biscuits . "^4 

Salicylic acid: . , 

Use as a preservative... 18-19,103-104 

Salt; 

Adulterations.. ..*.. 9,65 

Use in preserving meats. 103 

Saltpeter: 

Use in preserving meats. 103 

Society for Promotion of Health: • * 

Pure-food education. 28 

Soda-water syrups; • 

Flavoring extracts. 14,89-90 

South Carolina: 

Pure-food laws. 190 

South Dakota: 

Pure-food laws.. 191 

Spices: 

Review of evidence. 9 

State commissions and officers: 

General statement.....—. 187 

Tabulation, dairy products .. 160-1.53 

Effects general. 144-149 

Sugar (see also Moide sugar): 

Review of evidence. -. 7 

Digest of evidence.. 54 

Laws, summary. 139-140 

• Tabulated. 146-148 

Process of refining. 54 

Sulphur: 

Use in preserving meats ...102,108 

Syrup (see also Soda-imter syrups) ...... 7, M 

Digest of evidence. 55-56 

Adulterations. 9 

Laws— » , 

Proposed. 57 

Summary....;.189,140 

Tabulated... 146-148 

Table oil. (See Olive oil.) 

Tariff: 

Tea ...’ 67 

I 0—VOli XI-48 * 
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Taxation; 

Bntterine, internal-revenue taxes... 

Opposition to 1.. 

Keview df evidence. 

Coloring.,.. . 

Extent of adnlteration. 

Facing.,. 

Legal standard proposed... .. 

Tariff.. 

Temperance drinks; 

Coloring of flavors-.... . 

Tennessee: 

Pure-food laws. 

Texas: 

Pnie-food laws ..... 

Tomato catsup.— 1. 

United States; 

Pnre-food laws... 

Unwholesome food. . 

Filth..-... 

Laws, summary of.. 

Tabulation of....—.. 

Lead poisoning... 

MUk .... 

Utah; , , 

Pure-food laws. 

Vrnilla substitutes.. 

Vjal: t 

Illinois law..... .. 

NdW Hampshire law. -.J. 

Ohiolaw ..,.. 

Vermont: , 

Pure-food laws ..... . 

Vinegar ... 

Laws, summary. . 

Tabultted.... 

Virginia: 

Pure-food laws. 

Washington: ' 

Pure-food laws. .. 

Water: 

Filtration of, use of al am in.-.. 

West Virginia: 

Pnre-rood laws. 

Wheat meal: 

Sale of imitation, Maine law.... 

Wines: 

Beview of evidence.. 

Digest of evidence.. 

Blending .... .. 

Cbamp^ne..... 

Artificially carbonated. 

Comparative lests.. -.. 

- Difi^cnlty and process of manufacture. 

Labels .-. 

Proposed legislation. . 

Labels. 

Laws: 

Proposed, national. 

State .. 

Summary. ..-.— 

Preservatives, salicylic acid. 

Wisconsin: 

Pure food laws..... 


Page. 

51 

6 

- 10 

.. 10,67 
10 

.. 67 

10.87 
67 

1,5 

- 193 

193 
.. 9,86 

1.54-155 

35 

35 

138 
.. 145 

35 

53 

193-193 
.. 14,89 

163 

178 

185 

193- 194 
9,66 

139 
146-148 

.. 194 

194- 195 
43 

196 

.. 168 


11-13 

_ 79-80 

. 79 

. 80-84 

.. 13,83-83 
. ... 86-84 
.... 80-83 
84 

. 85-86 

13-14,84-85 

,. ... 86 

. 85 

. 189 

. 104 

... 196-197 
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tindexesof other parts precede. This report is the last lu the volume and iBse].^ratclypssed.] 

• I-age. 

Adams Express Company v. Ohio State Auditor. . 84 

Apportionment to localities, corporations, Massachusetts. 15 

Assessments: • 

Freiraenoy of— 

Biennial, Iowa.....-. . 159 

Decennial, Ohio. 72 

Triennial, Pennsylvania... . 69 

Illinois. 130,136-127 

Iowa. . 158 

Michigan.. 103 

New Jersey..».. .. .. . 48 

Ohio. 71 

Te.xa8......* . 171 

Wisconsin. 135 

Bankers; , ^ 

Foreign, New York ..... **_43-43 

lilinois... . . .....•... .a. 132 

Individual, New York. 43 

Privatnot earnings. Pennsylvania. 63 

Banks (see also Havivi;n baiihx): * 

Connecticut . 33 

niinois.. 231 

Indiana. .. .. 93-M 

Iowa. 162 

Massachusetts . .. .. . 18 

Michigan..... .. . . ..». 106-106 

Montreal. 200 

New.Iersey .. 54-55 

New York... . 43-44 

Ohio. 75 

Ontario. . .... 188 

Pennsylvania.. 62-63 

Ouobec. 197 

Texas. 177-178 

Wisconsin... 148 

Bondholders; 

Massachusetts... . ..«... 13 

Eailroad. exemption, Connecticut. 82 

Bonds, Pennsylvania. . ... 65 

Book, examination of Massachusetts .. 14 

Building and loan associations: 

niinois....•_ 132 

Indiana. 97-(l8 

Iowa . 163 

Mortgages held exempt. New York . 39 

Ohio. 73 

Pennsylvania. .. .. . . 63 

Business license taxes: 

Montreal.a....... 200 

Ontario .. 192-193 

Pennsylvania_ . .. 66 

Qneiiec.cityof. 199 

uuebec (pfovince). 196 

Texas . . 173-176 
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Capital atock tax: P^Bie, 


stock at pctTial valne— 

Express companies, Wisconsin. ... 146-146 

Freight-line companies, Wisconsin... 144-145 

Palaoe-car companies, Wisconsin..^.. 143-144 

Stock at actual value and bonds— 

Express companies, Indiana... 96-97 

Iowa. 189-170 

Bailroads, Connecticut... . . .. 32 

Sleeping-car companies, Indiana. 96-97 

Telegraph companies, Indiana .. . ..90-97 

Iowa . ....... 163-164 

Telephone companies, Indiana ......96-97 

Iowa.. ..-... 163-164 

Stock at par value— 

Corporations generally. New Jersey....51,62-58 

New Vork. ...— 41-42 

Electric companies, Ontario. 189 

Gas companies, Ontario. 189 

Loan companies, Quebec ..... .....197-198 

Palace-car companies, Ontario. 190 

Telegraph companies, Ontario . 189 

QneW) -. 198 

Telephone oompanies, Ontario ..... . _ 189 

Quebec_ .. .... . 198 

T'rpst companies, Ontario . 189 

' ' Stock lit par and surplus— 

, Insurance companies. New .Jersey. . 54 

Safe-deposit companies. New Jersey . 54 

Savings banks. New Jersey _.. . 54 

Trust companies, NeW Jersey. 54 

Casualty companies, gross receipts, Wisconsin . 119 

Chattels: 

tJonnecticut. 30 

MassachifSetts...— . 13 

NewYork . ... . 39 

Cigarette tax, Olpo. 87 

Connecticut.. 29-35 

Constitutional limitations: 

Connecticut. 29 

Illinois. 119 

Indiana....-....... 88 

Iowa. .- . ... 157 

Michigan..... .— 103.180-181 

New Jersey . 48 

Ohio.-....:. 71 

Texas . 171 

Wisponsin. 134 

CoT]^rations: 

Tax laws, general— 

Connecticut..... .... . . 32-34 

Illinois...- 120,122-126 

Indiana..—..-. -■ 92-98 

Iowa..-.-...162-170 

Massachusetts. .. 14-19 

Michimn.. 106-118,179-186 

New Jersey...-.-.. 51-57 

New York. 40-45 

Ohio . 75-87 

Ontarjo......». 187-190,198-195 

Pennsylvania. 58-89 

Quebec... . . 197-198 

Texas. 176-178 

Wisconsin. 140-160 

Bonds, held by residents, Pennsylvania. 60-61 

■ Capital stock tax. (See Capitca stock tax.) 
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Ciorporationa—Continued. 

Franchise tax. [See FraruMae tax.) s 

Gross receipts. (See dross receipts.) t 

Net earnings, (^e Net earnings.) • 

Personal property— 

NewYorJt. 40 

Ontario*.. 193 

Wisconsin.?. 140 

Property tax— 

Connecticut.. 30 

Illinois.-.. . t . 122 

Indiana . 92 

Iowa...-. 162 

Michigan.. ..;. 106 

New Jersey, same as individual.,.. r)8-54 

Ohio . 75 

Te-vas.. 175 

Wisconsin...-.-. 140 

Beal estate— 

Massachusetts.. -. .-. 14 

New York . 40 

Ontario.. - - . 193 

Pennsylvania. 60 

Wisconsin.-.. 140 

Unit system of assessment (see aiso RailroiuLs.Teiegraph, etc.i.corjmra- 

tions generally, Pennsylvania.*..'iO-OO 

Credits: , 

Connecticut... ..•. :jo 

Illinois _ ... . ...,.•- 120 

Iowa. .....- . -.a. 158 

Ohio... --- . 72,73 

Texas -. ... . ..■.. .,. 172 

Debts due: 

Connecticut. .. . - 30 

Indiana . 89 

Massachusetts .. .. —--- .- 13 

New I'ork . 39 

Pennsylvania .....- .-.65,66 

Texas...-•—. 172 

Deductions for debt: 

Connecticut . 31 

Illinois.. 122 

Indiana. 90 

Iowa.-.- ..... 158 

New.Tersey.. 48 

New York ...■. 38 

Texas. .. - .. . 172 

Deposits: 

Ohio.. 72,73 

Ontario .-..•— 193 

Savings banks, tax to bank, Connecticut. 38 

Massachusetts... -.18-19 

Trust companies, tax to company, Massachusetts . 19 

Electric light and power companies: 

BiJSiness tax, Texas . 177 

Dividends, New Jersey. 52 

New York. 42 

Gross earnings— 

New Jersey . 52 

New York. 42 

Ohio... 86 

Pennsylvania.*.....- - .•. 81 

Wisconsin.. 147 

Property tax, Iowa..- - . . 168 

New Jersey ....- - -. 54 

Stock at actual value. Massachusetts....- . 14 

Stock at par, Ontario. 189 
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Equalization: Faga 

Indiana.,...91-98 

New Jersey ...j. 49-61 

New York. 86 

Ohio. 73 

Examination of books, Massachusetts . 14 

Exemptions; 

Massachusetts.f. . 11.18 

Michigan.. 103-104 

New Jersey. 48 

Ohio-.r. ^...-.. 78 

Ontario.-...,. 192 

Wisconsin...e. 184 

Express companies; 

Gross earnings— 

Connecticut.<. .... 84 

Michigan .-.11,'>-116 

New Jersey..... . 61-58 

New York..—.. .. 48 

Ohio .. 86-86 

Pennsylvania...... 61.68-64 

Texas. 176 

Mileage tax,Ontario . .. ..-. 190 

Personal property, Texas . 176 

Property tax, Illinois .. . .. .... 133 

Stock^t actual vftlue, Wisconsin. ..145,14ff 

Stock at actual value and bonds, Iowa. ..., 169,170 

,,!Unit system— 

Ind/dna. 96-97 

J-owa...•.■. ... 169-170 

Ohio. 83-84 

Foreign corporations: 

License tax— ' 

New York . 41 

Pennsylvania. ... 60 

Texas . 178 

Franchise tax: ' 

Cor^rations using streets and public places, gross receipts— 

New Jersey-. 53 

New York. 40-41 

Freight line companies, stock at actual value, Wisconsin. 144 

Gas companies: 

Business tax, Texas.—. 177 

Dividends, New Jersey. 68 

New York. 43 

Gross receipts- . 

New Jersey... 58 

New York . 48 

Ohio.-.-. 86 

Ontario . —... 189 

Property tax— 

Illinois.. 188 

Indiana... .. . ,93 

Iowa. 168 

Newilersey.—...54 

Wisconsin. 147-148 

Stock at actual value, Massachusetts.. 14 

Stock at par, Ontario . . 189 

General property tax: 

Connecticut. 29 

Indiana. 89 

Iowa..—.. 158 

Massachusetts. 11 

Michigan. 103 

New Jersey. 48 

New York. .,. 36 

Ohio...». 71 
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Qeaeral property tax—Contintied. 

Texas .. . ...•.. 171 

WiBOonein.. * . 184 

Goods on hand: * 

Connecticut..... 31 

Massachnsette.-.-.. 13 

Gross receipts-tax: 

Corporations using streets and public places, New Jersey.. 53 

Electric light and power companies— 

New Jersey...... . 58 

New York.. ......— 48 

Ohio.-.?. 86 

Pennsylvania. 61 

Wisconsin ... 147 

Express cuuipanies— 

Connecticut.?. .-. 34 

Michigan.. 115-116 

New Jersey... 51-58 

New York.. 48 

Ohio. 8.5-88 

Pennsylvania.. . . . ..61,63-64 

Texas .......-. 176 

Oas companies— , 

New Jersey.. 58 

New York.. —.. -. 48 

Ohio .. .— . - - - -. 86 

Ontario__-....... . 489 

Illinois Central Bai Iroad...-.A. 496 

Insurance companies—, • . • 

Connecticut. ....* 33 

Iowa_ _-.,.164-166 

Massachusetts_".... 19 

Michigan.-.. 117 

New .Jersey.. 53 

New York..- - . - .. 48 

Ontario .. ..-., . 188 

Pennsylvania . ...-.61-63 

Quebec ..-. .. 197 

Texas..r. 177 

Wisconsin. . ..-. 149 

Interstate corimrations, apportionment, Pennsylvania . -,. 81 

Palace oar companies— 

New.Tersey. 58 

New York.. 48 

Texas.. 177 

Wisconsin......-. 147 

Pipe-line companies— 

New Jersey... . ..-. 53 

New York..-... 48 

Ohio.-.. -- .•- 86 

Railroads— 

Michigan..... . 108-109, 111 

New York. 43 

.Ohio.-.. .,. 77-79 

Pennsylvania...------. 61 

Texas-... —.—. 178 

Wisconsin. 140-143 

Street railways— 

Massachusetts. 17-18 

New York. 48 

Ohio.,. ..86-87 

Pennsylvania.. .:. 61 

Surety companies, N ew Jersey. . 53 

Telegraph companies— 

Michigan. 115-116 

New Jersey. 51-58 

New York. . . 48 

Pennsylvania..a. 61 
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Oroas receipts tax—Coptinned. Page. 

Telephone eompajiies— 

Miohimn.. . .. .. ... 115-116 

New Jersey.. 61-52 

New York. 42 

Pennsylvania. <, . 61 

Wisconsin_/...... 147 

Transportation and transmisdon companies, New York.. . 42 

Water companies, New York -... 42 

Ohio...- .. 88 

Ouaranty companies, net earnings, Wisconsin. 148 

Illinois. ...» . _119-13)1 

Illinois Central Bailroad.. ......! 125 

Income tax; 

Connecticut, use prior to 1819 .. . 29 

Massachusetts. .. ..— . 18 

Ontario...-.-. 195-196 

Incorporation fees. (See Organization, tax.) 

Indiana. 88-102 

Inheritance tax; 

Collateral— 

Connecticut . 85 

Illinois ..-■... 126 

Iowa... . 170 

Massachusetta. 20 

, Micliigan.. . . 118 

^ Newotlersey.. .-.. 67 

NepfYork... 46 

eOhio.'... .-.... 87 

Pennsylvania.. 66 

Direct— 

Connecticut,.'.. 35 

Illinois. 126 

Michigan . 118 

New York . 46 

Pennjylvadia, law 1897 void.—. 66 

Ontario. 187 

Quebec.<.. 199 

Insurance companies; 

Capital stock at actual value, Massachusetts. 19 

Connecticut. 83 

Foreign- 

Connecticut. 33 

Indiana . . 93 

Ohio. 75 

Gross premiums— 

Iowa. 164-166 

Massachusetts. 19 

Michigan. 117 

New Jersey. 52 

New York. 42 

Ontario. 188 

Pennsylvania. 61-62 

Quebec.. 197 

'Texas . . 177 

Wisconsin. 149 

Massachusetts. 19 

Net receipts, Illinois. 126 

Net value of policies, Massachusetts. ... 19 

Property tax, Illinois. 122 

Indiana. . .—.^. 93 

Retaliatory taxes, Ontario. 188 

Specidc tax, Montreal .... .. — 200 

Stock at actual value, Massachusetts. 14 

Stock at par and surplus, N ew Jersey.,.. 64 

Investment tax, Connecticut.. 84 

lowst. 157-170 

Licensea {Sea Bim4tega licenses; Liquor fmr.) 
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Liquor-license tax: Pui^. 

Miissachusetts. ......* . 20 

Michigan . 118 

New Jersey. ....1.7!!.!.!!!! 57 

New York...i.-15 

Ohio..r....]] . 87 

Pennsylvania. 00 

Quebec........ 100 

Wisconsin. 137 

Listing of property: ^ 

Connecticut. 31 

Illinois....•.. . 130-122 

Indiana.. . . 90 

Iowa. .. .. . . 159 

Ma8aai;lin8etts...^.. 13 

Miihigan . ,.104-105 

New York.... . .. 30 

Ohio. 73-74 

Loan companies: 

Stock at par value, Ontario ___ . . 188 

Quebec. 107-108 

Machinery, Massachusetts. 18 

Manufacturing companies: 

Favored by assessors, Now Jersey. ,54 

Illinois. ..». . 110 

Iowa. 150 

Materials and goods, Conno. ttcut...’ 31 

Michigan . ..*. '^07 

Pennsylvania. . .._ * 5S 

Property tax, Indiana .. 93 

Massachusetts__ 11-28 

Michigan ____•, . . 103-118,179-18(1 

Mining company: 

Massachusetts. . 15 

Michigan .. . ... 117-118 

.... •. .*.. 123 

- ... . 93 


Proi)erty tax, Illinois 

Indiana. 

Money: 

Connecticut.. 

Illinois. .. 

Indiana 

Massachusetts . _ 

New Y’ork.. 
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PART I. 


FICTITIOUS DEALINGS IN FAEM PRODUCTS. 


SYNOPSIS OF TESTIMONY TAKEN BY COMMITTEES OF CONGRESS, 
AND OF DEBATES IN BOTH HOUSES ON THE SUBJECT. 


Preparefl under the direction of the Industrial Commission by Hakvey M. JTriknd. 


To the Industrial Commission: 

Pursuant to the resolution of your honorable body, dated June 10,1899, appoint¬ 
ing mo an "expert agent ” to make a digest of certain bills of the Fifty-second 
Congress, together Wife amendments adopted and proposed, and certain testimony 
taken by committees of the House and Senate of that Congress in the matter of 
“fictitious dealings in agricultural products,” I have the honor to submit the 
following reijort; 

The subject-matter under consideration had engrossed the attention of the 
agricultural, milling, and some of the manufacturing an*l commercial interests 
. of the country for a number of years prior to the assembling of the Fifty-second 
Congress, but until thj/t Congress no serious attempt had been made to enact 
general legislation the avowed purpose of which was to suppress such dealings. 
The continuous decline in the value of farm products generally, and especially of 
some of the leading staples, such as wheat, corn, and cotton, during practically 
the entire period of about 20 years, commencing in the early seventies, hud 
caused great disaster in,inany quarters, and had given rise to a belief, pretty 
generally prevailing among the iiroducers of tlie country, that one of the prime 
causes of this general depression in the prices of their iiroducts was what is com- 
mouly known as dealing in “options” and “futures” on the boards of trmle of 
Chicago, New York, and New Orleans, and some other cities where such dealings 
were carried on to a lesser extent. ' 

It was claimed that, regardless of the law of supply and demand, the prices of 
all the products of the farm which wore dealt in on these boards of trade were 
fixed absolutely by manipulations in the interest of the speculators and to the 
detriment of the producers, and that such lowering of the prices of those products 
ha^d a necessary tendency to depress the prices of all other products of the farm. 
This line of argument carried one step farther logically led to the conclusion that 
t his same cause was the predominant one in lowering the price of land during the 
same period. 

It was further contended that this p:^^tice of fictitious dealing in agricultural 
products had ruined the m.wket.for actual products of the soil by diverting large 
sums of money from the channels of legitimate trade and business to the baser 
uses ot purely gaming transactions, and it was asserted with much vigor and 
emphasis that such practices were undermining the morality of the country, were 
making gambldis out of the men of business, were the Irnitful causes of a large 
majority of the failures in business, embezzlements, and other large financial 
crimes, and were a serious menace to the State. 

Petitions had gone up to the legislatures of the States in which such transac¬ 
tions were carried on praying the enactment of laws to prohibit them, and Illinois, 
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at least, had already passed a pretty stringent statute to that end, which, it was 
wparent, had had little, if any, effect toward accomplishing the desired result. 
The subject-matter was believed by the opponents of options ” and •* futures ” to 
ne too vast anu too closely interwoven with the general business interests of the 
whole country for the States in their individual capacity to successfully grapple 
with it, and the sentiment in certain quarters that these “ options ” and “ futures " 
dealings on the boards of trade were fraught with nothing but evil to the produc¬ 
ing classes was very strong. Hence, it was, that appeals had begun to come np 
to Congress for a general statute to suppress those dealings. A bill had been 
introduced in the Fifty-first Congress by Representative Butterworth, of Ohio, 
which sought to accomplish this result by the exercise of the taxing power of the 
General Government, but nothing had come of it. 

The question was thus rijje for consideration when the Fifty-second Congress 
assembled in regular session in December, 181)1. Both Houses were at ^ice deluged 
with petitions and memoiials from private citizens, agricultural associations, and 
many other bodies interested in the subject, including memorials from the legis¬ 
latures of some of the States, tlfe majority of them asking legislation on the lines of 
the Butterworth bill. The memorials of the Ixiards of trade, chambers of com¬ 
merce, banking and other kindred commercial interests of the country, were, as a 
rule, opposed to such legislation. 

B^the middle of February, 1893, “anti-option " bills had been Introduced in 
the House, and 3 in the Senate. The several House bills were numbered 394, 479, 
2699, 3870, and 6013, and were introduced by Messrs. Brosius, Wise. Hatch, Alex¬ 
ander, and Hatch (by request), respectively. All of them sought to suppress 
" fictitious dealings in agricultural products” on the boards of trade by taxing 
them out of existence. 

In the Senate Mr. Washburn introduced 2 bills, numbered 685 and 1767, respec¬ 
tively, drawn on substantially the same lines, and Mr. Better introduced a hill. No. 
1268, which declared such dealings impediments of interstate commerce and felo¬ 
nies punishable by imprisonment in the penitentiary for a period of not less than 
2 years ormore than 10, the U. S. district courts being given jurisdiction over such 
ottenses. 

The House bills were referred to, the Committee on Agriculture, which almost 
immediately began a series of hearings lasting from Februaw.3 until February 16. 
at which a large amount of testimony was taken both for and against the proposed 
legislation. The testimony was. of necessity, almost wholly of an ex{)ert nature. 
The witnesses were asked to state their views at length on the general subject and 
to make suggestions as to whether legislation was pecessary in the premises; and 
it so, to state what, in their opinion, such legislation should be. An abstract or 
digest of the material portions of that testimony will be found in Appendix A. 

At the same time the committee solicited correspondence from persons, associa¬ 
tions, organizations, and others interested and conversant With the general subject- 
matter under investigation and received a number of replies, most of which were 
printed along with the testimony. 

The substance of those replies was substantially to the same effect as the testi¬ 
mony taken before the committee, those tovoring the bill doing so on practically 
the same grounds as did those who appeared before the eommittee, and the same 
being true in respect of those opposing the proposed measure. It is not deemed 
essential therefore to make a separate digest thereof. 

On the 4th of April, 1893, the committee reported a bill (H. R. 7845), as a sub¬ 
stitute for the bills formerly introduced. The report of the committee (No. 969, 
Kfty-seoond Congress, first session), set out the objects sought to be accomplished 
by the enactment of this bill into a law, explained in detail the several sections of 
the bill, and argued strenuously in support of it, quoting liberally from newspa¬ 
pers and other sources that favored legislation of the character proposed. 

The title of the new bill was: “A bill defining ‘ options’ and ‘ futures,’ imposing 
special taxes on dealers therein, and requiring such dealers and persons engaged 
in selling certain products to obtain license, and for other purposes.” . 

The objects sought by the proposed legislation were stated by the committee to 
be as follows: 

“First. To obtain revenue. • 

“ Second. To relieve the producer of the destructive competition to which he is 
now subjected by the offering, upon the exchanges, of illimitable quantities of 
fiat or fictitious products by those who doliot own and have not acquired the right 
to the future possession of the articles which they pretend to offer«and sell. 

“ Third. To restore to the law of supply and demand that free action which has 
been destroyed bV the practice of ‘snort selling,’ which practice has of recent 
years become the one mode of determining the price of such aCTioultural staples 
as can be graded, while the ordinary methods of commerce are found to suffice for 
those which can not. By the practice of • short selling,’ now so common ppon the 
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exchanges, where not to exceed one-tenth of the grain grown is marketed, prices 
are determined for the entire prodnctand often months in advance of the sowing 
of the seed (this is especially true of the staple product of the Southern planta¬ 
tions), thus despoiling the mriuer and planter of that voice in fixing the price to' 
be received for tho product of hie labor and capital which is accorded to other 
producers. 

•‘Fourth. That market quotations, now made by the limitless offers of fiat 
products by the ‘ short sellers,’ regardless of the value of or the volume of actual 
product in existence, may again be determined by the offering of real moduct by 
tiie owners thereof or by those who have acquired from such owner the right to 
tho future possession of the articles offered, and thereby to limit to the amount 
actually existent the offerings of tlie staple products of the farm. 

“Fifth. To prevent the overloading of domejtic markets and the breaking down 
of prices of farm iiroducts by ‘ short sales ’ made by foreign merchants for the 
purpose of insuring them against possible loss on purchases of Indian, Egyptian, 
South American, Australian, and Russian produce, whereby the American farmer 
and planters are made underwriters of the commercial risks of the European, by 
whom no bonus or premium is paid for assuming insurance risks that destroy 
much of tho value of oiir products. 

“Sixth. That by restoring the functions of the law of supply and demand, now 
inoperative by reason of the limitless offers of the ‘ short-seller,’ a measure of 
relief will bo given and prosperity partially restored to that great class cons)3tnting 
more than >10 per cent of our population who inhabit the farms, and whose lacking 
prosperity, your committee believe, is due, in no considerable part, to the prac¬ 
tice of ‘ short selling.’ whereby the prices of the products of the farm have neen 
determined and fixed, during recent years, at an unremunerative level. 

“Seventh. To restore to tho producer an honest market and such prices as will 
follow the unfettered operation of the law of supply and demand which tlfe com¬ 
mittee believe will be sufficiently remunerative to restore, in part, the power of 
tho farmer and planter to purchase the product of forge, factory, and mill, and 
thus bring prosperity to the artisan, manufacturer, distributer, and transporter. ” 

The first section of the bill defined “options” as “any contract or agreement 
whereby a party thereto, or any party for whom or in whose behalf such contract 
or agreement is made,acquires the right or privilege, but is not thereby obligated, 
to deliver to another or others, at a future time or within a designated period, 
any of tho articles mentioned in section il,” those arth'.les being the following.- 

“Raw or unmanufactured cotton, hops, wheat, corn, oats, rye, barley, grass 
seeds, llaxseed, iwrk, lard, bacon, and other edible product of swine.” 

The second section defined “futures” as “ any contract or agreement whereby 
a party contracts or agrees to sell and deliver to anotheF or others, at a future 
time or within a designated i)eriod, any of the articles mentioned in section .S of 
the act, when at tho tinto of making such contract or agreement the party so con¬ 
tracting or agreeing to sell and make such delivery, or tho party for whom ho acts 
as agent, broker, or employee in making such contract or agreement, is not the 
owner of tho article or articles so contracted or agreed to be sold and delivered, or 
has not theretofore acquired by purchase, and is not then entitled to the right to 
the future possession of ifhch article or articles under and by virtue of a contract 
or agreement for the sale and future delivery thereof previously made by the 
owner thereof, ” 

It was provided, however, that tho act should not apply to contracts with Fed¬ 
eral, State, or municipal authorities, nor to contracts made by any farmer or 
planter for tho future delivery of the products of the land, either grown or grow¬ 
ing, nor to any contracts to furnish any farmer or planter with any of the articles 
named in the bill which he mlgljt require for food, forwe, or seed. 

Section 4 defined a de.aler in “options” as follows; “Every person,asssociation, 
copartnership, or corporation who shall, in their own behalf or as agent, broker, 
or employee of another or others, deal in ‘options ’ or make any options contract 
or agre^ent, as hereinbefore defined, or make any transfer or assignment of 
any such ‘futures’ (‘options’ meant) conti'act or agreement;” and a dealer in 
“futures " was defined in the same language, except in this definition the word 
“futures” was used instead of “options” in the definition of the former class 
of dealers. * 

This section then provided that such dealers should pay an annual license fee of 
$1,000, and also pay a tax of Ct centj o’B each pound of cotton, hops, pork, lard, 
bacon, and other edible product of swine, and 20 cents a bushel on each bushel of 
the other articles named in section 3 which wore the subject of ^y “options” or 
“futures” contract which he, as vendor or assignor, should make, transfer, or 
assign, either in his own behalf or on behalf of others. 

Section 5 required every dealer in “ options ” or “ futures” to apply, inform and 
manner prescribed, to the collector of internal revenue for his license and pay the 
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fee of $1 ,000, and at the same time to execute a bond in the sum of $40,000, to secure 
the payment of the taxes provided in section 4 and his compliance with all the 
.requirements of the act. This section further provided that such dealer should not 
transact any business in “ options” or “futures,” while any of the taxes provided 
in section 4 remained unpaid, although he might have a license in his possession 
to do such business. 

Section 6 required the collector of internal revenue to keep a register subject to 
personal iaspection, in which should be recorded ali applications for Uconse'under 
the act and a statement as to whether a license had been is.sued thereon. 

Section 7 provided that all “options ” and “ futures ” contracts and agreements, 
and aU transfers and assignments thereof, should be in writing and signed in dupli¬ 
cate, and state the time at ■fthich they would expire or mature. 

Section 8 recjxiired every dealer in “options’^or “futures” to keep a book in 
which should be recorded the date of any “options” or “futures” oentract made 
by him; the names of the parties thereto, whether they appeared as vendor or 
vendee; the kind and amountof thearticles agreed to bo sold; tho contract time of 
delivery; and if thereshould be a transfer or assignment of the contract, the n.ame 
of the assigneeand assignor; which book was at all limes to be open to inspection 
by the officials of the Internal Revenue Department. 

Section 9 required dealers in “options "and “futures” to make weekly reports to 
the collector of internal revenue, setting forth tho facts and items required by 
section 8 to be recorded, and thereupon pay the taxes provided in section 4 upon 
the business transacted in the preceding week. 

The collector was then reijuirod to enter such report in a public register, and 
make monthly reports to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue of tho business 
transacted in this line. 

Sectjpn 10 imposed a penalty of $20,000 fine, or imiirisoninent from six months to 
ten years, or both, upon dealers in “options ” or “ futures,” for a violation of any 
of the provisions of the act in respect of the license fee,* or taxes, or for making 
false and fraudulent returns to the collector. 

Section 11 provided that neither the jiayment of the taxes nor tho procuring of 
a license should exempt such dealers from the operation of the State, Territorial, 
or municipal enactments relating to the same subject-matter. 

Section 12 required any party, whether as owner or as having acquired the right 
to the future possession of any of the articles mentioned in section if, intending to 
make, transfer, or assign contracts for the sale and subsequent delivery of any of 
such articles, to procure a license therefor from tho collector of internal revenue, 
paying $2 annually for the same. Such party was also required to keep the same 
kinds of records and mj^ke the same reports as were required of the regular dealers 
in “options” and “futures,”Bnd for violating this section was subject to a fine of 
not less than $1,000 nor more than $.5,000. ^ 

Section 13 provided that whenever the making of any contract for the sale and 
future delivery of any of the articles named in section 3 should not be reported 
as required, or if it should come to the knowledge of the collector, or if he should 
have reasonable cause to believe that, at the time of making, transferring, or 
assigning any contract for the sale and subseijuent delivery of any of such articles, 
the party making, transferring, or assigning thereof was not the owner of or 
not then entitlea to the future possession of the article or articles contracted to bo 
sold imd delivered, it should bo the duty of the collector to demand from Such 
vendor or assignor proof of such ownership or right to 1 he future possession of 
such property; and»if proof should not lie furnished upon demand, then such 
contract should be held to be a “futures” contract, as defined in section 2, and 
should subject the maker thereof, unless he should have a license covering the 
period of the transaction, to the payment of thew $1,000 license fee, and also the 
taxes provided in section 4, ns well as the fines anil penalties provided in section fi).' 

Section 14 extended and applied all provisions of existing internal-revenue laws 
relating to the recovery and enforcement of taxes, fines, and iienalties. so far as 
applicable.tothorocoveryandenforcementof the taxes, fines, and penalties imposed 
by this bill. 

Section 1.5 reqnii-ed the Commissioner of Internal Revenue to prescribe rules and 
regulations to carry the act into effect; aifd, when approved by tho Secretary of 
the Treasury, such rules and regulations were to have tho “force and effect of law.” 

On the (1th of Jnne, 1892, on motion of Mr. Hiltch, the bill passed tho House, 
under a suspension of the rules, by a vote of 107 to 46; IIC members not voting. 
Under the rules of the House, but .30 minutes for debate was perulissible, 1.5 min¬ 
utes to a side. Ip this short debate, 7 mem bers spoke for the hi 11 and 12 against it. 

The essential points made in the argument in favor of the bill may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Such legislation was demanded generally by tho agricultural interests of the 
Bonntry. 
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2. This legislation would destroy gambling in agricultural products, which, in 
itself, is pernicious on general principles, and is a swindling of the farmers and 
planters and other agricultural interests. 

3. It would enhance the value of agricultural products, and would thus boneiit 
the whole country, and would at the same time restore to trade and business the 
free and uninterrupted exercise of the law of supply and demand. 

The opponents or the measure made the following points agaimst it: 

1. The bill was unconstitutional, because not warranted under the exercise of the 
taxing power of the Constitution. 

2. It was also unconstitutional, because it was violative of tho rights of the States 
to control their own domestic affairs. If the practices condem ned were pernicious 
as alleged, then they were against the States in which they took place, and the 
guilty parties should be amenable to the States and to them alone. 

3. The bill interfered with the liberty of contract. 

4. It was a sham proposition to raise revenue, the object being to prohibit and 
not to tax tho business; and it was, therefore, a prostitution of the taxing power 
for purposes not contemplated in the Constitution. 

5. It would destroy legitimate commerce and export trade, and would depreciate 
iho value of farm products instead of enhancing them. 

0. It was a bill in tho interest of a syndicate of milling interests, and its passage 
would result in tho formation of a gigantic millers’ trust which would control the 
price of tho entire production of the cereals at its own pleasure. 

Replying to the constitutional objections urged against the bill, those favoring 
its enactment cited the statute taxing the production of oleomargarine, and (ho 
act relating to the Louisiana Lottery, and contended that those acts wore sufficient 
precedents for the prmrosed legislation; and they also asserted that every perni¬ 
cious practice that hadever become general, and every universal evil in the history 
of the country had used the same arguments and had sought to shield itself from 
interference and interruption behind tho Constitution, 

The bill reached the Senate on the 9th of June, and was ordered to bo printed 
and lie on tho table. On the 10th of tho same month, after a short debate, it was 
rclcrrod to tho Committee on the .ludiciary, which in the meantime, as before 
statotl, had taken a large amount of testimony on tho subject-matter of tho bill. 

On tho 7th of July Mr. Platt, representing a majority of thocommittee, reported 
the bill back without recommendation, e.xcept that it bo placed on the Calendar 
tor early consideration, and said that while the committee believed that dealing 
in .agricultural products by persons not having the ownership or the right to the 
ownership thereof constitutes a great evil and injury which ought to be remedied, 
if there was any power under the Constitution to remedy the same, they h^ been 
unable to agree upon any measure of relief. * 

Messrs, fieorge, Pngh, and Coke, representing a minority of tho committee, 
joined in a report, whic^i, in substance, was thatthey believed that it was a perver¬ 
sion of the taxing power of the Constitution to use it for the purposes of the bill, 
but that they believed Congress has full jxtwer, under the commerce clause of the 
Constitution, to prohibit such dealings as being imi^ediments of interstateand for¬ 
eign commerce. They therefore reported a measure on these lines, an analysis of 
which will be made furtMbr on in this report. 

Mr. Mitchell, a member of the committee, submitted a brief report embodying 
his individual views on the subject, to the effect that Congress could suppress fic¬ 
titious dealinfp in agricultural products on the boards of trade either by the exer¬ 
cise of the taxing power, or by an exercise of the power conferred by thecomniorce 
clause of the Constitution, and with certain minor amendments to the bill he 
favored its passage. 

The amendments referred to Mr. Mitchell had been previously brought to the 
attention of the Senate by Mr. Washburn, and were subsequently adoptetl by the 
•Senate as in committee of the whole, without opposition. They were in substance 
as follows: 

1. In section 4 tho definitions of dealers in ‘ ‘ options ” and ‘ ‘ futures,” respectively, 
were enlarged so as to embrace any one who should, “by letter,telegram, or other 
ixnnmunication sent from the United States to any foreign country, or by an agent, 
broker, employee, or partner resident in any foreign country enter into any 
‘ ojitions ’ or ‘ futures ’ contract ” as before defined. 

2. In section 2 the following additional future contracts of the farmer or planter 
were excepted from the operation of t|fo 6et: “ Any contract made with any person 
to furnish and deliver at a future time or within a designated period any of such 
articles purchased for the domestic consumption of the purchaser or his household. ” 

3. The words “ grass seeds,” “flaxseed,” and “ other edible products of swine” 
were stricken from section 3. 

4. Section 13 was amended so that its provisions did not, in any respect, apply to 
the tranter or assignment of any “ option ” or “ futures ” contract. 
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5. Section 18 was further amended so that the Mnal protisions of section 10 
should not apply to the transactions regulated by the first-named section. 

6. At the end of section 3 a proviso was inserted that none of tho farmers’ or 
planters’ future contracts e.rcepted from the operations of the act should lie 
made or settled in any manner upon any board of trade or produce exchange of 
any kind, or in any place, or upon any premises where price uuotations of the 
articles contracted for was announced or bulletined, nor should tliey be subject to 
the rules and regulations of any such board or exchange. 

Certain other purely clerical amendments were also adopted without opposition. 

The debate in the Senate on this bill was of tho most animated character and 
was protriicted to a great length. Perhaps no measure was ever more thoronglily 
discns-sed in Congress. It was advocated with singular ability on substantially 
the same grounds as in tho House, .ajid was opposed in a masterly manner princi¬ 
pally on the grounds of its alleged unconstitutionality, its alleged jnterference 
with legitimate trade and business, and on the further ground that, even admitting 
that dealing in “ options ” or in “ puts ” and “calls ” was pernicious in itself, they 
did not affect legitimate transactions or interfere with the natural operations of 
the law of supply and demand. Another argiiuient that was jiressed with great 
vigor by tho opiioncnts of the bill was that dealings in ’• futures ” were the legiti¬ 
mate outgrowth of tho rapid advancements of commercial and industrial affairs 
and were made necessary by the commercial and industrial revolution that had 
been wrought by tho mighty agencies of steam and electricity, and the inventive 
genius of man, and that boards of trade and commercial exchanges were the clear¬ 
ing houses for the products of the farm and were just as essential to the stability 
of prices .and the successful and rapid distribution of those products as were the 
great clearing houses of finance for tho successful transactions of business purely 
financial. 

The d*ebato began on July 11 and continued until .Tuly ;>(), near tho close of the 
first session of Congress, several hours of most of tlnf legislative days being 
devoted to it. It was resumed December 18, shortly after the sc^cond session con¬ 
vened and was not concluded until January 31, on which day the hill as amended 
passed tho Senate by a vote of lO to 29,10 not voting. 

An analysis or digest of this debate will be found in Apiiendix B. 

In the course of the debate miiuferous amendments others than those oefore re¬ 
ferred to were offered, nearly all of which were voted down. A number of proixrsed 
amendments of minor importance were not discussed, and some of them were not 
acted ujjon, and they wil 1 not be specially considered. A mere statement of them 
will be sufficient. Those of this class were substantially as follows : 

1. (By Mr. Washisuhn.) Insert at the end of section 11 a provision that every 
“ option” or “future” Jontract as defined in the bill, when made outside the juris¬ 
diction of the United States should be null and void when attempted to be enforced 
in court of the United States. ' * 

8 and 3. (By Mr. Jones, of Arkansas.) In section 2,except from the oi)eration 
of the act the following future contracts: 

(o) “Any agreement to pay or deliver a part of the product of land as compen¬ 
sation for its use, or as compensation for work or labor done or to be done on the 
same.” Adopted. • 

(6) “Any agreement made with a manufacturer to deliver to him at a future 
time raw material of the particular kind, grmle, or quality re(juired to bo used in 
his Imsiness, if such agreement be not made in any merchants’ exchange or other 
association, nor to be subject to the rules and regulations thereof, and shall lx; for 
a bona fide delivery of such raw material of the kind, grade, and quality named 
in such agreement. ” Not pressed. 

4. (By Mr. Gibson, of Louisiana.) In section 3, except from the operations of 
the act the following ‘ ‘ futures ” contract. 

“Any contract or agreement in writing by any person actually to receive and 
pay for any of the articles to which the bill relates at a specified future time, 
where there was an actual bona fide sale.’' Not pressed. . 

5. (By the same.) In section 3, insert the following articles to be subject to the 
operations of the act: 

“ Flour, tobacco, beef, cattle, sheep, mulbs, horses, lumber, building material, 
silver, gold, iron, copper, coal, lime, oil, lead, stoefts and bonds of any description 
whatsoever, wool and woolen goods, cotton goods, silk and silk goods, leather, 
leather goods, cotton-seed products, andtalLother articles, raw or manufactured, 
that are the subjects of barter or trade and commerce among tlm people of the 
United States, qy oetween them and the people of foreign countries. ’ Not 
pressed. 

6. On motion of Mr. 'Wa-shburn the original section 12 was stricken from the 
bill. Afterwards a shifting of the last few sections was mado,“8ection 13 becom¬ 
ing section 10; section yi l»came section 11; section 11 beciune section 12i section 
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14 became gection 13; section 15 became section 11; and a new section numbered 16 
was added providing that the act shoiild go into effect on July 1,1893. 

7. On motion of Mr. White the item of “flour” was added to the articles men¬ 
tioned in section 3 to which the act should relate. 

8. Mr. White moved to strike out the proviso to section 3 alwve referred to, 
which forbade any of the farmers’ or planters’ future contracts that were excepted 
from the act to be made in or upon any board of trade or other such like associa¬ 
tion or in accordance with any of the rules of such bodies; butafter a short debate 
thereon the motion was lost by the vote of 15 to 33, 80 not voting. 

9. (By Mr. Vii.AS.) Restricting the deilnition of a “ future ” contract in section 
3, so that there should bo excluded therefrom all contracts in which the seller in 
good faith intended ‘ ‘ to purchase and deliver the articles contracted to be sold and 
delivered according to the terms and requirements of such contract.” Rejected 
by a decisive vote after a lengthy debate. • 

10. (By Mr. Daniel.) Strike out section 10, formerly se(diou 13? Rejected after 
a lengthy debate by a large imijority. 

11. (By Mr. Mills.) After section 14 insert a new section as follows: 

“That all r.ailroad corporations, associations, or companies engaged in inter¬ 
state coimnerco shall, within six months after tho passage of this act, provide at 
all stations established or that m.ay be established on their roads, side-track facili¬ 
ties for all iiersons or iiarties to erect and maintain in i vate elevators or warehouses, 
of a capacity of not loss than five thous.and bushels each, for the storage of grain 
while waiting shipment on such lines of railroad, and permit such elevators and 
warehouses to be erected, miiiiitaincd, controlled, and operated by any person or 
corporation desiring to erect, nmintain, control, and operate the same for said 
persons. And it is hereby made tho duty of said railroad companies to receive 
and ciirry over their linos all grain offered for shipment to and from such private 
elevators and warehouses, and they shall receive in their cars and carry over their 
lines of r.iilroad .all gnpn offered in carload lots at such stations ivithout previous 
stor.age, and shall transport the same at tho same rates charged for transporting 
grain for elevator and miller coinjianios. And every raili-oad company that shall 
tail oriefu.se to comply with tho provisions of this sectionsliall be guilty of a mis¬ 
demeanor, and on conviction shall be fined tlie sum of ten thousand dollars for 
each offense.” Rejected without debate, 31 to 40, 31 not voting. 

13. (By Mr. Mii.Lsf) After section 11 iii.sert a new section as follows: 

“Any person, corporation, or company which shall enter into any combination or 
agreement to fix tlie juice at which grain or cotton or other agricultural product 
shall be bought in any market in the United States, or to prevent competition in 
tho sale :iud jmrclniso of grain or cotton or other agricultural product in any mar¬ 
ket in the United States, shall be guilty of a misdemeii^ior, and, on conviction, 
shall bo fined the sum of ten thousand dollars for each offense so committed.” 

This was also rojectgd, without debate, liy a vote of 30 to 41), 33 not voting. 

13. (By Mr. Cauter.) In addition to the articles mentioned in section 3, to 
which tho bill was to apjdy, insert “silver bullion.” This was rejected by a large 
majority. 

14. (By Mr. Walcott.) In section 3 add tho following articles to which the bill 
should relate: “Petroleum or any of tho products of petroleum, or certificates 
represent ing tho same and dealt in on the exchanges of the United States; also 
high wines, sjurits, .and whiskies.” Rejected. 

15. Tho projiosed amendment which provoked tho most discussion and was by 
far the most important one offered emanated from Senator George, and was 
generally called the “George substitute.” Tills amendment went to the very 
foundations of tho bill itself, and proceeded upon an entirely different principle, 
while socking to accomjilish tho same purposes as did the original bill. Whereas 
the original bill reliod upon the taxing power of the Constitution as the source of 
its authority, tho George substitute was based upon tho commerce clause of the 
Constitution. 

Its first three sections wore the same as tho corresponding sections of the original 
bill. • 

Its fourth section declared that “options” and “futures,” as thereinbefore 
defined, were obstructions to and rpstraints upon interstate and foreign com¬ 
merce, and wore, therefore, iijegal and void; that every party to such contract, 
either as buyer or seller, should be guilty of a misdemeanor, triable in the proper 
district or circuit court of the United States, and punishable by a fine of the ftill 
value of the contract if that amountedVi $1,000, or $1,000 when the value of the 
contract wm less than that sum, and imprisonment for not less than one year nor 
more than five; and that every such contract should constitutes separate offense 
on the part of both jjarties thereto. 

Section 6 declared any exchange, board or other association where “options” or 
‘futures” contracts were made, encouraged, settled, regulated or adjusted to be 
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nnlawfnl combinations to obstruct interstate and foreign commerce, which might 
be proceeded against by injnnction, in the proper district or circuit court of the 
United States, at the suit of the General Government, brought by the district 
attorney or the Attorney-General, or by any private i)8rty on relation of the 
United States, whenever there was reasonable ground to suspect a idolatiun of 
the statute on the part of any such exchange, board, or other association: and 
when such suit was brought at the instance of a private party and was successful, 
the court should adjudge to the relator full costs and attorneys’ fees, together with 
reasonable, compensation for his time spent and expenses incurred in and aliout 
such suit. 

Section 6 was as follows; 

“That any person who shall in the United States by letter or telegram or other 
communication sent from thg United States to any foreign country, or by any agent 
resident in a foreign country enter, into any contract hereinbefore described as 
‘options’ or ‘futures,’ or who shall do any other act aiding and encqnraging the 
making of such contract in any foreign country, or shall in the United States per¬ 
form any such contract or pay any damages for nonperformance or do any act in 
part performance of such contract or in part satisfaction of such damages shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and be triable and punishable as provided 
for in section 4 of this act.” 

Section 7 declared that any “options” or “futures” contract made outside of 
the jurisdiction of the United States should be held utterly null and void when 
attempted to bo enforced in any court of the United States. 

Section 8 was as follows; 

“ That when any money or other valuable thing has been paid or delivered on 
any contract herein prohibited, or in satisfaction of any damages or any part of 
the damages claimed from a breach of any such contract, the title to such money 
or othej valuable thing shall bo held as not having been passed by such ilelivery 
or payment, and the same may be recovered back in the proper district or circuit 
court of the United States at the suit of the party making such delivery or pay¬ 
ment, or by his legal representatives if he be dead, and shall be subject to his 
creditors as his other property; and there shall be no defense against any such 
proceedings by a creditor to subject said money or property to his debt, arising 
out of any transaction between the parties to such payment or delivery, except 
the actual and bona fide return of the money paid or thing 4lelivered before such 
proceedings had been commenced. ” 

The title of the bill was amended so as to read; “An act to encourage and pro¬ 
mote commerce among the States and with foreign nations, and to remove obstruc¬ 
tions thereto.” 

The debate on this substitute was carried on with great vigor for many days. 
It was ably championed by its author and other Senators vybo, while they favored 
lerislation suppressing dealings in “options” and “futurej,” opposed the original 
bill on constitutional grounds, as being an unwarranted and unauthorised exercise 
of the taxing power. The arguments used against it were substantially those that 
were used against the original bill. It was attacked with great ability and learn¬ 
ing as unconstitutional, and was declared to be without principle or precedent in 
its favor. 

A digest of the debate on this substitute will be found in its proper place in the 
digest of the whole debate in.Appendix “ B.” 

Mr. Vilas offered an amendment to the fourth section of the George substitute, 
striking out the first part of the section which declared “options” and “futures ” 
obstructions to inteihtate and foreign commerce and to be illegal and void, his 
contention being that the judicial department of the Government, and not Congress, 
was the proper tribunal to determine what are obstructions to and restraints upon 
interstate and foreign commerce. The proposed amendment, however, was 
rejected by a large majority; and afterwards the George substitute met with a 
similar fate. 

The bill as passed by the Senate amended the bill as it came from the House 
in thirty-four iiarticulars, the amendments not hereinbefore discussed being only 
of minor importance and mostly of a clerical nature. 

As before stated, the bill as amended passe^ theSenate on the 31st of January, 1893. 
It came back to the House on the 3d of February, pnd the next day was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture. That committ^, through its chairman, on the 
following day reported it back favorably, pnd it was referred to the Union Calen¬ 
dar and ordered to be printed. * . 

Nothing further was done in the matter until March 1. On that day a strenuous 
effort was made to pass the bill as amended under a suspension of the rules, but 
after a bitter and acrimonious debate of thirty minutes, fifteen to a side, in which 
eight members s~oke against the bill and three for it, the motion was lost by the 
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vote of 173 yeaa to 134 nays, 33 not voting, two-thirds not having voted in the 
affirmative. 

Thns ended the efforts of the Fifty-second Congress to enact legislation to sup¬ 
press “flotitions dealing in agricultural products.” As will be observed from an 
analysis of the votes, a majority of both Houses favored legislation on the lines 
of the Hatch bill, and but tor the fact that those having the bill in charge in the 
House were apparently never able to secure consideration of the measure except 
on amotion to suspend the rules, the proposed legislation would certainly have been 
enacted. 

Bills on the same lines were introduced in the Fif^-third Congress, but nothing 
serious seems to have been attempted toward enacting them into law. 

In the meantime, however, the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the 
Senate, composed of Senators George, Bate, Ransom, Peflter, Roach, Washburn, 
Proctor, and Hansbrough, acting under a resolution of the Senate dated April 19, 
1898, made a further investigation of the question of “ futures,” especially in 
respect of cotton. This resolution, among other things, provided as follows: 

“Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and directed to ascertain in every practical way, and repoi-t 
from time totimo tothe Senate, the present condition of Agriculture in theUnited 
States and the present prices of agricultural products, and if there be any of 
which the prices are depressed, then the causes of such depression and the remedies 
therefor.” 

A subcommittee composed of the chairman and Sentor Bate visited the cities 
of St. Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans, and took a large amount of testimony 
botli for and against ‘ ‘ the present methods of dealing in cotton for future deliveiy, 
and their effect uix)n prices.” The hearings began at St. Louis, November 8,1893, 
and ended at New Orleans on the 37th of the same month; and the testimony taken 
appears to cover every branch of the cotton industry. A digest of this testimony 
will l)e found in Appendix C. 

The committee also seirt out two circular letters to a number of prominent cot¬ 
ton growers throughout the Southern States; another to a number of leading cotton 
merchants in the ftouth; and another to some of the leading cotton manufacturers 
of the country, especially in New England—all seeking information on the general 
lines of the resolution which authorized the investigation. Many replies were 
received to all these letters, most of which were afterwards printM along with 
the testimony taken, the final report of the committee, and the report of the secre¬ 
tary of the committee, Mr. A. B. Shepperson, a cotton expert. The printed report 
is numbered 980 of the Senate, Fifty-third Congress, third session. Part 1 is a 
largo octavo volume of over 500 pages, and is perhaps the most useful report on 
the subject that was ever made by Congress. It will subserve no useful purpose 
to digest or analyze the various replies fo the letters received to the several circu¬ 
lar letters above referred to. No facts or suggestions were obtained that had not 
already been embraced ill the testimony of the many witnesses who had appeared 
before the subcommittee, and it is not deemed necessary to encumber the record 
with repetitious. 

It will bo observed that my report embraces several matters not covered by the 
specific resolution of your honorable body, under which I was orimnally appointed. 
But believing as I do thatnhese additional matters are essential to a full and fair 
understanding of the general subject of “ Fictitious dealings in agricultural 
products,” I have taken the liberty to enlarge upon the work mapped out by the 
general teims of that resolution, and have done that extra work because I con¬ 
ceived it to lie for the best interests of the Industrial Commission in the matter 
under consideration. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Harvey M. Friend. 


Appendix A. 

Diobst op Testimony taken by the Committee on AaRicuLTORE op the 
House op Representatives op tije Fifty-second Congress on the sub¬ 
ject OP Fictitious Dealing, in Ageicultueal Products. 


[Mr. C. Wood Davis, of Ksnsos, a farmer apd a reprasentatlre of the Board of Trade of 
Wlchlta^iii tftat State.] 

statistSis, he said that from 1870 to 1884 the food-producing area of the 
world increased more rapidly than did the population of tne brdhd-eating coun¬ 
tries, and since that time the reverse was true; that in 1870, each unit of the bread¬ 
eating population of the world had for his consumption the product of 0.437 of an 
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acre of wheat, and the average gold price of that cereal in England at that time' 
was $1.70 per bnshel; that in 1880 the product of 0.443 of an ad-e was the quota of 
wheat for each bread-eating unit, and the price of wheat bad declined to $1.33 per 
bushel, it naturally appearing therefrom that increased production had caused 
the decline in the price; but that since 1880, the quota of wheat for such unit was 
only 0.398 of an acre, while the price, which, on the theory of increased produc^n 
causing a decline, would logically have gone up, had, as a matter of fact, con¬ 
tinued to decline; that as respects both wheat and rye tlio world has relatively 
to its bread-eating population 13 i)er cent less than in 1870; the priceg of both or 
those cereals had gone down; and ho maintained, therefore, that the canses of 
agricultural depre.ssion could not be attributed to oxco.ss of production. Ho said 
transportation rates had boon directljr in favor of the farmer; and passing by the 
questions of tariff and flnanoe, to neither of which ho attributed the general fall 
in prices, he contended that such .depression had been caused almost wholly by 
fictitious dealings on the boards of trade, that system of trading having grorvn up 
about the time of the beginning of the general depression in prices. By the sys¬ 
tem of short-selling more money is tied u|) in margins than would pay for the 
entire visible and invisible snpfily of the cereals dealt in, thus withdrawing that 
money out of the legitimate channels of trade. 

The entire sum employed in moving the grain crops, exclusive of that used by 
railroads, is not believed to be over $,'i00,000,t)u0. while the amount invested by the 
producer is on an average for the wliolo year twice that amount. Tlie volume of 
production, relative to population, is less than formerly, as shown by statistics; 
hence these methods are not necessary to the proper distribution of products. 
He maintained that all articles of commerco grown upon the farm which wore 
not dealt in on the boards of trade were easily marketed, which demonstrated the 
f^lacy of the contention that board-of-trade dealings were necessary to properly 
distribute the products dealt in. He called attention to the great disparity between 
the actual amount of production of the cereals and the amount sold on the Ameri¬ 
can exchanges, such sales .aggregating practically ten times the amount of pro¬ 
duction of the whole world, and asserted that these figures demonstrated that by 
far the greati-r portions of such sales were purely fictitious, and were in fact mere 
gaming transactions. Ho referre<l to a maxim in trade that a deficit of 10 or 15 
per cent in any indispensable product will Increase the price 100 to ;100 per cent, 
and that a small excess of production will greatly deimciste it; and said that the 
excessive offerings on the exchanges of illimitable quantities of products would 
have the same effect on prices as an excess of prodwd.ion. 

Says prices of grain are not made in Liverpool, but in Chic,ago. and the market 
there is generally controlled by the “short seller,” xyhose interest it is to depress 
prices, C|noting newsmiper articles in support of his stateiiiont. Xu such sales very 
few deliveries are made or are even contemplated. Tlio farmer has nothing to do 
with fixing the prices of his products, and is materially iiijuretl by the competition 
of the fictitious dealer who has practically little iuvosted,u;omparatively speiiking. 
Believes any of the bills introduced in the House, if enacted into law, would stop 
such dealings. The sales of futures are the predominant, iiotent, and controlling 
factors in depressing prices. Says the world is producing less wheat than it 
consumes. 

Replying to the argument that every seller presupposes a buyer, he said that 
there were many more times the amount of gi-aiti sold than were offered for sale, 
and that the offerings regulated the price, and tho offerings of fictitious products 
might be illimitable. The principal ones favoring these traiisiictions are the 
brokers and comrnMsioii merchants, who make large sums simply as commissions. 

Since 1884 the ratio of consumption of breadstuffs of the world has increased 
over their production, and since that time the reserve of such products which had 
then accumulated has been drawn upon for consumption. 

[H. B. ALURicn, roprosenting thb Chicago Board of Trade, a trader of moro than twenty yours* 

oxptiriomu).] 

Chicago Board of Trade favors the bill so far as it relates to “opidons,” as 
defined in its first section. Such dealings are illegal, and are not recognized by 
the board. They are contrary to the laws of tho State, and the board nas spent 
several thousand dollars in trying to have the law enforced. 

The system of futures has come us an evolntiofi to facilitate business, just as the ' 
clearing-house for the banks came; and the boards of trade and chambers of com¬ 
merce are clearing-houses for this business. 

States that the offers to buy are e<iunl afmost any day to the effers to sell, and 
believes that a Recline in prices comes as a rule only when it is legitimate, when 
the supply is greater than the demand. Does not think, in the long run, short 
selling has any effect on the market; it may affect it at times, but only tempora¬ 
rily, just as buying would temporarily advance prices, but eventually the law of 
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supply and demand will adjiast prices. Believes if the bill should pass it would 
be most disastrous to the fanners. 

Called attention to the fact that by the census of 1880 the agriculturists num¬ 
bered 47 per cent of the population of the country, and that since that time they 
bad decreased to 45 per cent, and said that if the bill would have the eSeet claimed 
for it, it would be detrimental to the consumers, who comprise 55 per cent of the 
population. Said that the farmer's product was the foundation of wealth and 
prosperity, but maintained the producer could not la) prosperous unless the con¬ 
sumer was also prosperous. Said labor organizations of the country had favored 
legislation of this sort, urging as a reason for the same that the existence of the 
boards of trade and produce exchanges caused higher prices for food products. 
“If the farmer is to be the distributor of his products he must be a capiralist.” 

Itenies the statement made by Mr. Davis that more money was tied up in mar¬ 
gins than was required to move the crop, and said not over $5,000^)00 were up in 
margins in Chicago, and it requires $1.18,000,000 to move the grain crops. Futures 
system not new, and was not a new system 20 years before, but then not on 
so large a scale. A large part of the grain that comes to Chicago is sold without 
going through the elevator; sold by sample, saving expenses and charges for 
rehandling. 

Prosperity of the country depends upon the farmer securing a profit on what 
he raises. Seven hundred thousand bushels actual grain upon the Chicago mar¬ 
ket daily. Futures much larger. No sales of grain on board of trade recorded. 
Never knew of that matter having been discussed by the board. Every contract 
for future delivery is reiiresented by a written contract, whose terms must be 
complied with. No contract as to “options,” which the board will enforce, such 
trading being simply gambling transactions, and not carried on in the board, but 
in the corridors or in the street—hence called curb trading. 

The actual supply and demand regulate the value of farm products. In futures 
the same quantity of grain may bo actually sold many times over in the same 
day, which will account for the large sales reported. A party with large capital 
can, by putting up enough money, temimrarily advance or depress the price of 
wheat, but in the end it will regulate itself. If a large number of “puts” should 
be sold on any day after the close of business on the exchange it might raise the 
price the next day somewhat, and “calls ” might depress it. 

[A. J. Sawyer, Minneapolis, a dealer iu wheat.] 

Explains the mode of moving the wheat ci'op of the Northwest. The North¬ 
west produces 150,000,000 bxishels of spring wheat, the bulk of which has to be 
handled in 3 or 4 months. He furnishes money for at least 175 country elevators 
in Minnesota and the two Dakotas. Sends out $500 to $7,000 to each elevator, 
making the first day $100,000 to $150,000. Wheat is threshed from the shock and 
is delivered at the elevatbrs at once for cash to the producer, and as it takes some¬ 
times several days to get the wheat to a realizing market, elevators often have 
5 or 0 days’ receipts on hand at once, drain can not bo sold to foreign consumers 
as rapidly as it is delivoi’ed at the elevators, and future sales thus become neces¬ 
sary, otherwise the elevators would have to close down. Futures contracts are 
used by elevatormen for tnsurance purposes. Parmer gets an elevator receipt 
when he puts his wheat in the elevator, in caso he does not then desire to sell ft, 
and he can always borrow 90 per cent of the value of the wheat on that receipt. 
Thinks illegitimate trading in wheat should be suppressed. In country elevators 
the charges are 2i cents a bushel, including insurance for 20 days, and one-half 
cent every 15 days; 5 cents carries it 6 months, and another 5 cents carries it 
another 6 months. In terminal elevators the first coat is 7i cents for the first 15 
days, without insurance, then or^e-half cent for every 15 days, without insurance. 
Elevator receipts are negotiable paper. 

Submitted protesla against the bill from the Minneapolis Clearing Association, 
the Mipneapolis Union, and the Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 

bouls. Mercbant for 30 years, senior member of the firm of Francis 

Whittaker & Sons, packer of hoof and hog prodnets at St. Louis and Wichita, Kane. Not 

largely a wheat dealer.] 

()nly within the last 8 or 10 years that short sales have seriously affected prices. 
The main object in selling what one has not got is to depress the market. The 
short selling of farm prodnets is one d* the greatest evils that have befallen 
the United States. Up to 1884 or 1885, for 5 years wheat sold in Chicago on 
an average at $1.04 a bushel. In the 5 years after 1885 wheat has averaged in 
Chicago 81 cents. Only one or two things that would justify that decline in 
price: overproduction at homo or abroad or a large lessening of the consumption 
by foreign people or our own people. Statistics showno overproduction in wheat, 
I 0— VOL XI-2 
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and the bread-eating populations of Europe and America ha-w increaaed; hence, 
short selling is the evil that has reduced prices. No record of short sales kept In 
Chicago, but one kept in New York. In January, 1802, wheat receipts InNew 
York amounted to about 8,250,000; exports were 4,250,000 bushels, while short 
sales amounted to nearly 84,000,000 bushels, and undoubtedly depressed the price 
of actual wheat. In the past 5 years this country has sold its fam jproducts at 
$1.50,000,000 to $200,000,000 per annum less than they would have sold,for had it 
not been for short selling. Speculator has made this sum. Approves the House 
bill. It will not affect legitimate trade. Short seller is the American anarchist. 
The men who own wheat ought to control the sale of it, and not the nonowners 
or sellers of wind wheat. Supply and demand ought alone to regulate prices. If 
shorts were eliminated from the market prices would advance. Market of futures 
of actual wheat will not be interfered with by the passage of the bill under con¬ 
sideration ; on, the contrary, actual buyers would become more numerous. 

Fictitious sales of meat products constantly depress the prices of lit^e stock from 
5 to 20 per cent. The law of supply and demand operates only when conditions 
are normal, and the abnormal conditions created by short sales defeat this law. 
Professional operators always work on the ‘ ‘ bear ” side. Thinks if there were no 
“ bears ” on the New York or New Orleans Cotton Exchanges cotton would not 
have gone below 8 cents a pound, and that there is no overproduction of cotton. 
Incorporated into his remarks an editorial from the Minneapolis Tribune and one 
from the San B'rancisco Examiner sustaining the views he has expressed. 

“We often have letters from Europe saying that they could afford to pay ns 
better prices for the hog product it wo would only hold onr market steady, but we 
can not hold onr market steady when every Tom, Dick, and Harry is selling his 
promises to deliver in the future.” 

News that would send the market up will not work to the same extent that 
newstfif a very large crop would work to put it down. Does not think the aboli¬ 
tion of short sales would result in the formation of great trusts of packers or grain 
dealers. Boards of trade appear to be anxious to close out “bucket shops,” but 
they permit the same kind of dealings on their own floors. The buying of the 
short sales does not have the effect to advance prices or to sustain them. There 
are more sellers of grain than buyers, and prices are thus depressed because the 
quantity offered for sale is unlimited. A buyer has got to look out before and 
prepare to receive wheat when the time for delivery come* around. 

“Wash” sales are such as do not contemplate any delivery but are between 
friends, and are wiped out when the parties meet. Their object is simply to affect 
the market one way or the other. 

Every man who buys on the exchange has the rigdrt to demand an actual deliv¬ 
ery of the article; and he can, if his capital is sufficient, get control of the market 
and advance prices, but this seldom occurs. An “option” is a mere bet on what 
the price of an article will be at a certain time. , 

[A. .7. Sawyer, of Mlnnoapolla, resumed his remarks.] 

An “option,” which means the privilege to deliver at any time from the first to 
the last of the month, gives an opportunity of selling Msh wheat and buying that 
privilege b.ack again. Without that privilege we woula be compelled to force the 
cash wheat on the market already supplied, which wonjd force prices down. Can 
also borrow money on the surplus wheat in the elevators upon elevator receipts. 
The receipts are attached to notes, and the loans are usually floated in New Eng¬ 
land through the New York banks, the receipts being regarded as collateral of 
the best kind. The surplus wheat may be moved to Duluth, under the borrowing 
contract, a terminal receipt is then obtained which may be exchange for the first 
receipt. These transactions enable the grain t^be moved. The principal object 
of options is to insure against a decline in prices. Twenty or 25 years ago the 
farmer had a tariff on everything exported, which was the premium on gold, and 
that kept prices up. As the premium on gold decreased prices went do wn. • Labor 
did not decrease in price as rapidly as did the products of the soil. Consequently 
the farmer can not make as much on the same capital as be could before. Labor 
is higher now than it was 20 and 25 years ago. 

Wheatis sold at the country elevators fbr cash. Does not believe that the offer- . 
ing of options lessens the value of the product,' because nearly all offerings are 
made with a limit as to price. 

c 

[H. H. ALuatOH.'of Chicago.] • 

Replying totfle statement of Mr. Whittaker, that low prices were due to short 
selling, he quoted from David A. Wells and Edward Atkinson, recognized eco¬ 
nomic experts, to the effect that overproduction was the ;principal cause of the 
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decline, anithat the law of supply and demand had not been violated. Short sell¬ 
ing began before the decline in prices began and can not, therefore, be considered 
the cause of the decline. Asserts that in Chicago the price of wheat on the board 
of trade averages from 3 to 10 cents a bushel higher than the shipping or milling 
basis of wheat for 10 months in the year. Controverts the statement that the 
offerings of short sellers are unlimited, and says if that were true there would be 
no ma«et. Not the short seller who frequently makes the great break in prices, 
but nearly always the man who is long on wheat and who gets out because his 
money is exhausted. “It is not the interest of the short seller to depress the 
prices of property except for the time being.” If a man sells wheat and it declines 
the only way he can get out is to buy back the quantity sold; sometimes his con¬ 
tract is closed out by what is called an offset. He will purchase as cheaply as he 
can to fulfill his contract; but the short seller necessarily becomes the moat ear¬ 
nest Wyer on the market. * • 

In the settlement of differences where no delivery is made the result is the same 
as if actual delivery were made, and is perfectly legal. A buyer can always get 
the wheat he purchases. In the trading for future delivery. No. 3 wheat is the 
grade in which dealings are made.andtheprices of the other grades are less affected 
by futures than of this grade. Half the year the Chicago market is above the 
shipping basis, because of the freight rates east. If it were not for future deal¬ 
ings, the price i)aid for wheat by the large millers would be less than it is, 
because they can carry their future contracts cheaj)er than they can carry wheat. 
If the millers would only keep not to exceed thirty days’ supply of wheat on hand 
at any one time and could not buy future contracts, the market for actual grain 
would not be as good as under the present system, because they would not make 
contracts in Europe for the delivery of fionr .six months hence as they do now, not 
knowing what the price of wheat would be when their Hour contracts would mature. 

[Atthis point the chairman took occasion to criticise severely the statisticsbf the 
Agricultural Department"prepare<l by Mr. Dodge, and said that in 1887 those sta¬ 
tistics had been so inaccurate in respect of the tobacco crop that the tobacco grow¬ 
ers by following them had lost 3,7 per cent in the value of their crops, and Mr. 
Dodge afterwards had officially acknowledged the inaccuracy of those statistics.] 

^ in. MATTUI.I.A’rH, of St. Paul.] 

Soiling of “ wind ” wheat depresses the price, but buying it back does not enhance 
prices to the .sameextcnt, because when such buyingisdone the farmer has already 
parted with his crop .and to fill the contracts less needs to be bought, many of the 
contracts having been settled in the meantime. “ There is a law and rule of trade 
that every holder of a product is entitled to the whole bqying capacity of the 
country, the whole buying propensity of the country, and anybody who robs him 
of the buying propensity and forestalls the market or turns off the buyer before 
he meets the iiroduoer rolls him of his natural right.” Short sellers violate this 
law. The legitimate short sales on the boards of trade arc beneficial to the 
fanner, because they allow the commission merchant and the elevator man to pay 
him the prices that are ruling at the time, less a small commission and small fees 
for insurance, interest, and storage. Otherwise, he would bo dealt with on very 
wide margins. Criticises the original Butterworth bill as being crude, and inju¬ 
rious to legitimate trade: criticises the license feature of that bill, which was 
substantially the same as in the Hatch bill, and says it would not r.aise any reve¬ 
nue and could not be enforced. 

Submitted for the consideration of the committee a draft t>f a bill which ho 
claimed would drive out the seller of “ wind ” wheat, but would not interfere with 
legitimate future transactions. That proposed bill was in substance as follows: 

It was modeled on the lines of the Hatch bUl, but inovided lighter ])enaltiea for 
violations of it. Its most distinctive features wore found in its definition of 
“options”and “futures,” and the distinction made between the ordinary“fu- 
ture” and a “ closed future.” Its first two sections are set out in full as follows: 

“ For the purpose of this act the following definitions shall apply: A ‘ future ’ 
is an agreement in writing by which one party thereto sells and contracts to 
deliver to the other party thereto, at a future time or within a certain future period 
of time, a certain quantity of merchandise of specified quality at a certain place 
and at a stipulated price, the other party agreeing; to receive the same and pay 
for it, provided the party who issued the ‘.future ’ directly, or ns principal through 
a broker, is, at the time of issuing such ‘ fature,’ the owner of a like quantity of 
such merchandise as he agrees to deliver, and against which no previous • option,’ 
‘future,’ or other contract to deliver has been issued, such fact being embodied in 
the agreement, together with the description of the place whore such merchan¬ 
dise is stored in the United States, and remains so the owner of it until the ‘fu¬ 
ture ’ is closed; or provided he becomes, in case of sale or consumption of the 
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merchandise against which he issued the ‘future,’ in lieu thereof and before he 
parts with the possession of it, the owner of another ‘ future ’ or ‘ certificate of 
sale’ for at least the same amount, same time and place of delivery, and holds the 
same until the ‘ future’ issue<l by him is closed. . 

“A. contract to deliver a specified lot of merchandise sold on sample is not a 
future. 

“ ‘ Issuing a’fnture ’ means becoming a party to a contract called ' future,' who 
agrees to sell and deliver. 

“A ‘cl6sed future’ is a future on which full delivery has been made, or which 
is canceled, or the time of delivery of which has expired. 

“A ‘speculative future’ is a contract similar to a future, with this distinction, 
that the party issuing the same is at the time of issue not the owner of a like 
amount of such merchandise as he agrees to deliver, against wbiih no option, 
future, or other contract to delivef has been issued. 

“An oral agreement of the nature of a future, on which margins are put up or 
deliveries made or exi)ected to be made, or differences paid orexpecte<l to be paid, 
is a ‘ speculative future.’ 

“A contract of the nature of a future issued by a broker on order of and for 
another party is a ‘ spi’culative future,’ unless issued on an order in writing of the 
principal, setting forth that ho is the owner of a like quantity of merchandise as 
that involved in the future, against which no option, future, or other contract to 
deliver has been issued, giving .also the description of the place where such 
merchandise is stored in the United States, or unless issued on an order by tele¬ 
gram requesting the issue of a future against merchandise stored in a place suffi¬ 
ciently described in such telegram, 

“A future becomes a ‘speculative future’ if at any time before it is closed the 
party issuing the same is not the owner of a like amount of such merchandise as 
he aifrees to deliver, against which no previous option, future, or contract to 
deliver has l)een issued, nor the holder of another open, future, against which no 
certificate of sale has been issned, nor the holder of a broker’s ‘ certificate of sale’ 
for at lea.st the same amount of merchandise, same time and place of delivery as 
that of the ‘ future.’ 

“A ‘ certificate of sale’ is a certificate issued by a licensed broker, certifying that 
the recipient of the same has bought of said broker a certain quantity of merchan ■ 
disc for future delivery within a certain period of time, M a certain place and at 
a stipulated price, and that the said certificiite is issued against a certain future 
then held by said broker, and involving a stated amount of merchandise as large 
as, or larger than. that sold by the certificate of sale and delivered at the same place 
and time as that stipulated in the certificate of sale, and further setting forth that 
the aggregate amounts of merchandise involved in certificates of sale outstanding 
against such ‘ future ’ do not exceed the amount involved in such future. 

“A broker is a person dealing in futures, speculativerfutures, or certificates of 
sale in his own behalf or as agent or employee of others. 

“A dealer in futures is a person issuing futures and siieculativo futures (but 
no certificates of sale) in his own behalf only.” 

rHsKiiRitT Mykick, of HpringtieM, Ifaas.] 

Opposes futures, and instanced the recent dealings in hops on the New York Hop 
Exchange, which, ho said, were injurious to the hop trade, because brokers oif the 
exchange were enabled to fix prices to suit themselves, regardless of the amount 
of the crop or the fiomand for the i)roduct. The seller for future delivery is inter¬ 
ested in low prices and exerts himself to the utmost to depress them. It is easier 
to put the market down than to put it up. Futures create a fictitious supply of 
any commodity dealt in, and thus depress prices. 

[John W. Labooisse, representing the New Orleans Cotton Exchange.] 

New York is not a spot market, but the leading future market for cotton in the 
United States. Replying to the statements that had lieen made beford the com¬ 
mittee that the enormous sales of futures depressed prices, he cited statistics to 
show that at the time of the greatest future dealings prices were considerably 
enhanced, and said the law of supply and demand regulated prices entirely, in the 
long run. The New Orleans Cotton Exchange, which was inaugurated in 1871, 
commenced dealing in futures in 1880,becan8e it was found necessary to fall into 
line with everybody else. The exchange iS composed of over 300 jnembers, divided 
into classes, as follows: 

1. Commissidn merchants, who advance money to planters to ^ow cotton. 

8. Exporters, chiefly foreigners, who spend the fall and winter in buying cotton 
for foreign consumption. 
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8. Spot brokera, who are experts in classifying the product, and who represent 
the planter in bis dealings with the ejgKjrter. 

4. Brokers who contract to move the cotton for people on the exchange. 

a. Brokers who make contracts for future delivery, and pass their contract on 
the market. 

“Options,” which are nothing more than“puts ”and “calls,’’arepot recognized 
on the exchange, as they are merely bets or wagers on the price of the product at 
a future date. 

•' Futures’’are known on the exchange as “ contracts for forward delivery,” and 
do not partake of the nature of a wager; neither do they contain any provision 
for the settlement of differences between the contracting parties. Submitted a 
form of the contracts on the exchange, as follows: 


CONTRACT A. 

Office of-, 

Neiv Orleans, - IS !)—. 

Bought for-, of-, .'iO.OOO pounds, in about 100 scjuare 

bales cotton, growth of the United States, deliverable from press or i)reases in 

the port of New Orleans, between the first and huit days of-next, inclusive. 

The delivery within such time to bo at seller’s option, in lots of not less than .50 
bales, upon .5 days’ notice to buyers. The cotton to be of any grade from good 
ordinary to fair, inclusive, and, if stained, not below low middling, at price of 

-cents (-) per pound for middling, with additions or deductions for other 

grades, according to the quotations of the New Orleans Cotton Exchange e.xisting 
on the sixth day previous to the day on which the delivery is due. 

Either party to have the right to call for a margin as the variations of the 
market for like deliveries may warrant, and which margin shall he kept gofld. 

This contract is made in view of, and in all respects subject to, the rules and 
conditions established by the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 

Respectfully, --, 

Per-^—. 

In regard to deliver^under the contract, the seller has the option to deliver at 
any time between the first and last of the month by giving the buyer five days’ 
notice of his intention to deliver. In regard to margins, if the market advances 
the seller is required to deposit the amount of the advance in a designated bank, 
but if the market goes down the buyer must make such deposit, to make good the 
contract. The contracts are kept margined up to the contract price to insure the 
faithful execution of the contract at its maturity. A man Who fads to carry out 
his contracts in the exchange is expelled. Answering the question. “ How could 
31.000,000 bales of cottom which was the amount of futures in New York and New 
Orleans in a given time, be delivered on the oxchanges," he replied that the men 
who sold the contracts often repurchased them from the parties to whom they had 
sold, and if they could not buy their contracts back they would be “siiueezed.” 

Under the system of futures the market is more stable, referring to statistics to 
prove the statement. Present low price of cotton attributable to overproduction, 
and the fact of failure of grain crops abroad, by reason whereof the consumers of 
cotton abroad could not afford to buy clothing, but had to spend (heir money for 
fool. If the exchanges in New York and New Orleans were closed the future 
business would be carried on in Liverpool, Havre, and Bremen., The price is fixed 
by supply and demand. The exchanges register the price. The trouble with the 
people of the South in respect of cotton is that they buy, instead of hedging on 
the crop, and then they blame the inarket; illustrated this statement by reference 
to a certain planter who, at ond time, could have hedged against his crop and 
received 10.30 cents per pound for it, but afterwards sold at H cents. The abolition 
of futures would bring the whole export trade of the cotton crop to a “dead 
halt.” l^ause at least 90 per cent of the cotton which is sold to spinners is sold 
before it Is bought. Exporters keep in touch with the foreign markets every night 
by cabling Liverpool, Bremen, and Havre. They do not own the cotton, but buy 
as they need it to fill their contracts abroad, and thus the cotton crop of the United 
States is moved. Without futures the crop would at times glut the market, forcing 
prices down; at other times there would be a great scarcity, perhaps, with the 
cotton bought cheap in the hands of big gwners, thereby forcing prices up, thus 
making the market very irregular. The spot market governs the future market, 
and is m turn governed by the law of supply and demand. The jirioe of cotton has 
not gone down relatively as much as that of many other products. Submitted a 
diagram prepared by the British Royal Commission showmg a general decline in 
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the prices of all farm products since 1874, which that commission attributed to the 
demonetization of silver by the States of the Latin Union and the United States 
about that time. Referriu$; to statements theretofore made that such a man as 
Pardridge was bigger than the wheat market, and could swing the market either 
up or down at his pleasure, be said Ite was astounded at his moderation in that 
he did not at once make himself a twenty times millionaire. The whole cotton- 
trade world, spinners, manufacturers, and all, would bo glad to see cotton advance. 
The annual consumption of cotton in the world is about 12,000,000 bales. The 
average Surplus carried over from one year to another is from 1,000,000 to 1,600,000 
bales. 

While about 3 per cent of the corn cx'op, and D.') to 30 percentof the wheat crop, 
are exported, at least 70 per cent of the cotton crop is exported, and without 
futures, prices would be fixed entirely by the markets of Europe, and would be 
lower than at present. 

[.TuiiN G. Hazard, of tho Now Orleans Cotton Exchange.] 

Advanced the same views as tho preceding witness, but added nothing to his 
argument. 

[Henky T. Kneei.and, of the New York Produce Exchange.! 

Presented a memorial of the exchange which opposed the contemplated legisla¬ 
tion. excepting those features of the bill relating to options, and set forth with 
much detail various ■ ‘ benefits conferred by the system of dealing in f utures ” upon 
all persons and classes engaged in any way in raising or handling the products 
dealt in on the exchanges, The.se asserted benefits may all be summarized in the 
statement that ■•futures” widen and broaden tho market for actual products, 
reduce the risks of handling them, thus increasing the price paid to the producer, 
facilitate tho movement of our leading staples, and proyent monopolies and trusts 
from getting control of the products of the farm. 

He opposed tho bill as class legislation; showed how it was possible on the 
exchange to have a claim of legitimate transactions growing out of one lot of prod¬ 
uce so that the sum of all those transactions reported might show dealings many 
times over in that one lot of produce, and compared such dealings to the trans¬ 
actions of tho banks as settled in the clearing house; and txplained that “ the set¬ 
tlement of differences between contracts ” on the exchange was a method of settle¬ 
ment of produce contracts on the principle of the clearing house of the banks, 
devised by the exchange to do away with the risks of a failure of any one of the 
parties to a produce contract to meet his obligations promptly, and to also do away 
with the risks of large checks, which sometimes had failed to be met when pre¬ 
sented. He said “puts” and “calls” were gambling'transactions, but did not 
believe legislation could entirely eliminate them from tl\e business without doing 
great Injury to legitimate trade and commerce. The ‘ ‘ bucket shops ” ought to be 
suppressed. 

ICnARLES W. IDE, nreeident of the Now York Cotton Exchange.] 

The law of supply and demand regulates prices, but they may be slightly affected 
temporarily by siteculation. Futures bolster up prices. The foreign consumers 
are anxious for the bill to itass, as they believe the result will be to lower prices. 

[.Tames Blobs, vice-president of the New York Cotton Exchange.] 

Presented protests against the proposed legislation from the New York banks 
and the New York Cotton Exchange. The substance of the first of these protests 
was that, as bankers, they considered it less risky to advance money on the prod¬ 
ucts dealt in on the exchanges since the inauguration of futures than it fras 
before. The substance of the protest of the Cotton Exchange was an argument 
in favor of future dealings covering iiractically the same ground as that of Mr. 
Labouisse before the committee, heretofore abstracted. . 

If short selling invariably has the effect of reducing prices, why is it that, dur¬ 
ing the last twenty years when such dealings have been in force, prices of the 
articles traded in have not reached zero ? ’ (Jreater fiuctnations in the market and 
lower prices at times prior to the system of futures. For every sale there is a 
purchase. ‘ ‘ Margin ” is simply a pledge that the party to it will fulfill the engage¬ 
ment he has entered into, and is in tbe Mtnre of earnest money deposited by a 
buyer to bind a real estate transaction. The advantage of future dealings to the 
producer is, thgt the surplus of all products must be taken care of by the capital 
of the world pending the time when that surplus is needed, and this system pre- 
vento that degree of depression that otherwise would takp place in the articles 
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produced, because human nature is always hopeful, and, the world over, is inclined 
to be “bullish.” The result is that, after an article has made a moderate decline, 
many people come into the market who believe it wUl advance, and they constitute 
a buying power which lifts the weight of the surplus off of the immediate market. 
New York carries an immense amount of the cotton surplus from year to year, 
keeping it out of the immediate market, thus maintaining prices. This system was 
the outgrowth of an evolution of trade, and was made necessary in order to keep 
pace with the rapid advances in other lines of business. Speculation doubtless 
exerts a passing influence upon values, but it is just as likely to bo for art advance 
as for a decline. The proposition that future contracts might bo made only to the 
extent of the crop traded In is absurd, because under such an arrangement every 
producer would have to find an actual consumer. The world is too large for such 

S rimitlve notions of commerce. Hard to tell just what are legitimate and what 
legitimate transactions; they are so interwoten that one can not be destroyed 
without destroying the uses of the other. The prices for futures are based on the 
present cash price plus the expenses that would accrue—storage, interest, insur¬ 
ance, loss of weight, etc. Futures have preserved the equilibrium of prices. 
Expenses of future system do not come out of the crop or the business, but out of 
the speculator. 

[Msi.vin J. FonasH, represoutiug the Duluth Board of Trade.] 

Opposes the bill and indorses the views of Mr. Kneeland (supra). Futures are 
necessary to the grain trade at Duluth, because the receipts there in the fall are 
greatly in excess of the demand from consumers, and the only way to take care of 
those receipts and keep up prices is to sell futures against them. Deliveries in 
Eastern markets must be made during the period of water navigation, when 
freights are cheap, although the wheat may not be needed until in the winter, and 
those purchasers can then protect themselves against a decline in price by selling 
futures against their purchases. The decline in the price of wheat is not due to 
futures, but has come about largely from the increased production all over the 
world, especially in the Northwest. SMculation tends to advance prices. The 
contract grade of wheat at Duluth is “No. 1 Northernall other grades are sold 
on the basis of this grade. It is next to “No. 1 hard,” which is the best wheat in 
the world and is usod*by the mills. Tlie man who owns the wheat, who has to 
take delivery of it at the time it can be used, is the only man who is entitled of 
right to sell futures against it; but the bill will not permit him to do so. Opposes 
“puts” and “calls” as gambling transactions and injurious to the wheat trade. 
Cost of futures does not come out of the farmer. 

• 

[WiiiUiAM P. Howahd, of St. Louis.] 

Made a bitter attack on “futures,” which ho denominated as gambling of the 
most pernicious kind; said they were demoralizing to trade and were ruining the 
country generally; and alleged that they depressed prices of all proilucts. THis 
statement was almost wholly assertion, and an analysis of it wouldserve no useful 
purpose.] , 


[James O. Blobs, vice-president of the Now York Cotton Excliauso.] 

Stated that the Texas Wool Growers’ Association had written several letters to 
the New York Cotton Exchange requesting it to adopt rules tand regulations for 
future dealings in wool, believing it would benefit the trade in thatarticle. Thinks 
a method might be adopted to handle wool the same as cotton, as there are no 
more grades of it than of cotton- 

The chairman combats that idea, and says all wool is sold by sample, and can 
not be sold otherwise. 

• [Chahles D. HahilIj, president of the Chicago Board of Trade.] 

Presented a protest from his organization against the contemplated legislation, 
which explained the growth of the future system and claimed for it a large share 
in the wonderful commercial development and growth of the South and West, and 
maintained that speculation in Chicago enhanced prices there and made it the 
best market for the producer. Chicago is»tho clearing house of the world in grain 
and provisions, and the markets there are, a large part of the year, above the ship¬ 
ping point; that is, relatively higher than foreign markets. Thigwould not be so 
if futures depressed prices, because more futures in grain and provisions are sold 
in Chicago than anywhere else. Futures not in the interest of millers, because 
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prices are too well snstained, and millers accordingly locate*where there is little 
or no active trading in grain—where there is no speculation. The interests of the 
farmer and the boards of trade are identical. The system should bo judged not 
by its defects, but by its excellencies. “Buying and selling for future delivery 
exist in all departments of trade, but are nowhere surrounded by such safeguards 
or attended with such beneficent results as under the rules and regulations of the 
Chicago board and of kindred organizations.” “ This beneficent method is the 
outfnowth of necessity, and has brought into existence thechief grain markets of the 
world.” Without it commerce would become sluggish. Drew abeaiftiful picture 
of the benefits claimed to have been the results of the future system. A&o pre¬ 
sented a protestor the Chicago banks against the proposed legislation, the principal 
argument in which, that was not embraced in the preceding protest, Wng that “to 
destroy this system would reduce the circulation of money when most needed to 
move the crops, would greatly restrict credits, owing to the uncertainty of values, 
would practically drive the small grain merchants from the field and concentrate 
the business of handling the products in the hands of wealthy corporations and 
syndicates of warehousemen find millers.” 

Proposed legislation would hamper commerce. Except for this method grain 
which now remains in the West in warehouses would be rushed to the seaboard, 
where it would depress the market because foreign buyers could beat down the 
prices. Speculation influences prices to some extent, temporarily, often one way 
and then the other, but the tendency is to sustain values. Opposes options; not 
permitted on the board of trade and prohibited by statute in Illinois. The future 
system brings more spot wheat to Chicago than would come without it. First 
section of the bill docs not conflict with any rule of trade of the board. Would 
favor national law wiping out options, as thus described. Trading on Chicago 
Board of Trade begins at O.fiO a. m. and continues till l.l.i p. m. No record kept 
of trades, but a written contract rt^uired for everyone, and an .actual delivery 
also required either of the product itself or a warehouse receipt. After close of 
market and until 4 p. m., in another room of same building, option trading is 
indulged in by many board of trade members; but, in his opinion, such trading 
has no influence upon the real market. Future contracts are negotiable instru¬ 
ments and may pass from man to man indefinitely, but they do not thereby affect 
the visible supply of the actual product. The reason whyjutures tend to sustain 
prices is because there are ten buyers who know there is a short interest in the 
market to one who is a buyer, because he believes the consumer will take the 
property at a higher price, and the moment a man sells property which he has not 
got he Becomes a buyer from necessity, the best buyers being the shorts. Such 
influences are stronger than the depressing influence of short sales. Knows of 
hardly any bears who have made money .as speculators, but knows of many 
bulls who have done so. Millers favor this legislation, because it would depress 
the price of wheat and create a monopoly in their favor. • 

t.SAMUEF. W. Ar.I.KIlTO.V, of ChlTOKO 1 

For every seller there must bo a buyer, and a market is made up of buyers .and 
sellers from a great nuralier of points. Chicago is the great central grain market 
of the world. Trading in futures originated in the necessity of trade, and was the 
natural outgrowth of the requirements of business. Trading in futures in pork 
was first inaugurated by the Government buying prime mess pork for future 
delivery during the war. Contrasted the conditions of the grain trade and the 
packing and milling industries in the early days prior to futures, and maintained 
that conditions have greatly improved in the interest of the producer and the 
trade generally. Risks are reduced, and prices necessarily advanced. Without 
future trading in the fall, when there are large receive of grain and all has to 1» 
sold for cash, the product would go to a low price. This would be in the interest 
of large carriers but no one else. If farm products were confined to cash trans¬ 
actions prosperity would be wiped out; largo combinations of capital would con¬ 
trol all. Gave illustrations. “Intelligent speculation establhshes more nearly 
positive values than scattered opinions, and for that reason prices based upon the 
average opinion of the board are nearer right than those fixed by a few intUvidual 
views.” Gambling in bucket shops ought to be wiped out. Futures tend to 
regulate values and render prices more uniform. If there was no future trading 
the farmers’ surplus products would liq a drag on the market, and would sell at 
low prices. They would be bought by the tonservative buyer wljose interest lies 
in depressing prices. Futures do not govern the market, but they help to main¬ 
tain it. Thin&lt would benefit producers to prohibit all illegitimate transactions. 
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[J. Henhv Norton, of the Chicago Board of Trade.] 

Argued against tho bill on substantially the identical lines of Mr. Hamill and 
Mr. Allerton, covered the saino ground as they did, and made no additional point 
or suggestion. 

[CuAtu.KS A. PlI.T.BmTRY, of Minneapolis, mombor of the ])oards of trade of Chicago, New 

York, Minneu]M>liH, and Dnluth: president of the iargost elevator systcra in tho country, and 

a stockholder of soveral others.] 

Legitimate sale of wheat should bo as free as tho air, and legislation should 
only be directed against gambling in wheat. Thinks iM) per cent of the trans¬ 
actions on Chicago Board of Trade illegitimate. Short selling not necessary. 
Unknown in real estate, and in the dairy business, which overshadows every 
other business in tho country. Large amounts of flour are sold for future 
delivery, but li9J per cent of it is actually deliVered according to’contract. The 
actual seller of wheat tries to sell on the top of the market; the short seller sells 
when the markets are weak andit will depre.s3 prices. Millers can not now lay in 
large stock of wheat, lest short seller may depress the market. Maintains that 
the large amount of short selling depreciates the price of wheat, because the sup¬ 
ply is artificially increased. The Chicago miwket is put up and down on reports 
as to the prospects of passing this bill. That illustrates the power wielded on the 
board of trade, and is astrong argument in favor of tho passage of some kind of a 
bill to restrict short selling. 

“A man who owns wheat and controls it, or who is the agent, or broker, or 
commission agent of tho men who control it, ought to bo allowed to sell wheat in 
the freest possible manner, and the contract should he in the name of the princi¬ 
pal—the man who is responsible—and it should be put upon the principal in the 
case to show, if ho is called upon, that he owns or controls that amount of wheat, 
selling beyond that is illegitimate.” 

Thinks the world has been gradually drawing on tho surplus wheat it has been 
carrying from year to year. Combats the idea advanced by opimnents of the bill 
that doing away with futur(^^ would enable the milling interests to form a great 
trust to control the price of wheat, and says millers make more money when 
wheat is high than when it is low. It wheat is §1 in Chicago, which would mean 
80 to 85 cents on the farm, the farmers of tho Northwest would be as prosperous 
as the average man in a community. Never examined the Hatch bill. If some 
legislation is not had to stoj) short selling, tho business will “ play out ” in five 
years, as there will not be any buyers. Chicago is the wheat center of the world, 
and fixes the price for tho world. Futures not the sole cause of lowprices; admits 
the financial ([uestion has something to do with it. The capacity of the elevator 
systems of the country probably 5(),()l»h,000 bushels. E.vplams that system as did 
Mr. Sawyer (supra). Says wheat is higher in Minneapolis than in Chicago. 

( 

LVi. J. fl icHonn, ot Kankakee, Ill.) 

Favors the bill, and argued on the same lines as Mr. Pillsbury, who, he said, 
had “ stolen his thunder,” Replying to the argument that in timesof great depres¬ 
sion tho short seller bcccjmes an actual buyer, ho said if it had not been for such 
short seller tho chances were there would not have been a depression. Better 
policy not to allow any trader or dealer to make a profit out of a decline in farm 
products. Says the smaller men on the Chicago Board of Trade favor the bill; 
that they wanted legislation to prevent “the slugger from breaking the market.” 
Says tho b.ankers’ protest of Chicago was signed at the instance of the gamblers 
on thd board of trade, who keep deposits in the banks, and was a “sort of accom- 
inodation paper. ” Error in tho bill under consideration, in that it fails to recog¬ 
nize that the owner of a contrigit for property should stand on the same footing 
as the owner of the property iteelf. “The right to buy property for future 
delivery and to sell it again before or after delivery should in no way be abridged.” 

Referring to the “ gold bill ” in the early sixties, which prohibited the short sell¬ 
ing of gold (and which was soon repealed), he said the country then was in very 
little trouble about the surplus of gold, and tho short seller kept the price down— 
as he does on all occasions. Says the opposition to tho bill is welcome to all the 
help they can get ont of their reference to that legislation; it is against them. 
Says the short seller is the “iiirate of commerce.” The law should place the 
burden of proof upon the seller to show in all cases that a sale for future delivery 
was legitimate. Recommends that tlip pwvision of the bill requiring all contracts 
for future delivery to be in writing should be omitted. Reduce the tax to one- 
fifth of what it is now. Made some other suggestions as to the tprms of the bill, 
and drew a beautiful picture of conditions with the short seller eliminated. 
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[W. C. Brown, of FoBtoria, Ohio, repreaentinK the Isaac Harter Company, one of the largest 
winter-wheat mills In the country.] 

Argued for the use of futures in his business as necessary for insurance purposes 
when his elevators were filled after harvest. Says they can thus afford to pay 
more for wheat, and can get more for flour in foreign countries to which they 
export. 

[E. P. Bacon, president of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce.] 

Says the body he represents thinks a committee or subcommittee of Congress 
ought to travel over the country and make a full examination of all the condi¬ 
tions surrounding, or in anywise connected with, the system of selling property 
for future delivery, and says the magnitude of the agricultural interests wairants 
the suggestion.' ^ 

Favors the system, and says it has been the outgrowth of the reiiuirements of 
trade resulting from an expansion of the volume of business and the limited time 
in which the great bulk of the property h<us to be handled. One reason price of 
wheat has declined is the increased production of it in this country. All com¬ 
modities have declined in price a corresponding extent. 

[Dbnnison B. Smith, «f the Toledo Board of Trade.] 

Made an excellent argument, one of the best that was made, from the stand¬ 
point of futures, in favor of the system; but as the ground had been so thoroughly 
covered before him by other advocates of the system, there is little* now to lie 
extracted from his remarks. Says the author of the Washburn bill in the Senate 
and his partner represent an English syndicate of millers, who will greatly profit 
by the passage of the bill. Says prices to the producer were lower liefore the birth 
of the future system than they have been since. Buyer took larger risks then and 
the margin of jirofit had to be greater. Presented a iirotest .signed by all bankers, 
millers, elevator men, vessel brokers, and leading insurance companies of Toledo. 


[A. O. IiAYMONi>, of Dtstroit, Mich.J 

This question ought to be examined by a committee of "^Oongress, in the great 
trade centers, placing men under oath. Mucli misinformation now exists. 
Futures benefit the farmer by making the margin of profit to the grain dealer so 
much less, the latter thus being enabled to pay that much more for the grain. 
This system of speculating, trading in futures, stands precisely in the same rela¬ 
tion to the grain business of the coimtry as an insurance company to the stocks of 
the merchants of the country. 

[Judge WiLBUK K. Boyi.k, of St. Louis,] 

Argued strongly against the short seller and option dealings; analyzed the 
first two sections of the bill and commended both; e-xplained “ puts ” and the system 
of short selling with great particularity and completeness, and contended that 
the position of the bear in the mai'ket was much stronger than that of the 
bull, and his power much greater, because he had less to lose and more to gain, 
and required much less money to operate, having any day of the entire delivery 
month in which to, make deliveries if he chose, while the bull was, of neces¬ 
sity, required to be ready to receive the product on every day of the month until 
delivery was made, if made at all, the necessary effect being to depress prices. 

Legitimate trading is the selling of that which one owns, not that which one 
does not own. * * * The party who sells a thing before he aciiuires it is in 
fact • * » simply a gambler in that particular transaction.” 

Maintained that fictitious sales competed with legitimate transactions, saying: 
“ For while there is no competition between them, so far as actual consumiition 
is concerned, the 100 bushels (of fictions) do compete, and vigorously, vfith the 1 
bushel (of actual grain) in reflating the market price of the article; for, when 
offered for sale, although th^arty offering it has in fact nothing to sell, there is 
nothing in the manner of offering it, nor in the. sale itself, to suggest that the 
thing offered is not in actual existence and owned by the party pretending to sell. 
* • * Hence these offers keep the market continually burdened with an apparent 
supply, and to the same extent as if it was a real and substantial product.” 

Asserted that the neat decline in the value of farm products during the last 
decade was attributable primarily to the system of future dealings. 
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[B. J. OirroHD, ot Kankakee, IU.J 

Says section 2 of the bill should be modified so as to hold the seller, and not the 
broker, responsible for violations of the law, for the reason that the broker can not 
necessarily know when he gets an order whether the seller has a license or not. 

S^tion 1 should bo amended so as not to interfere with the legitimate business 
of brokerage. 

An additional section should be added to the bill placing the burden of proof on 
the defendant, in prosecutions for violations of the act, to show his good faith in 
making a future contract. 

[Dr. C. W. Macune. representing the Farmers’ National Alliance.] 

Confined his remarks to the cotton industry. The bill will not interfere with 
legitimate future contracts. Futures have shortened the cotton season for mar¬ 
keting the crops—“squeezing it out ot the farmers’ hands”—thus depressing 
prices. They also permit large dealers to depress the market by immense offerings, 
and then buy in at prices which thev have made, in the meantime frightening off 
legitimate small investors and the mills. Tlie expenses of the system must ulti¬ 
mately come out of the crop. Believes that when Liverpool wants cotton she con¬ 
forms to the market ot New York, but when she does not Ne w York conforms more 
to her. The United States produces about three-fourths of the cotton of the world, 
and the best cotton, and ought to regulate the price of the product. Attributes 
the present low price ot cotton to the tariff, the silver (jnestion, and principally to 
the future system, but not to overproduction. Does not believe there is or has 
lieen any overproduction. In New York there is always on hand a surplus of per¬ 
haps 10,000 to 20,000 bales of refuse cotton, commonly called “dog-tail," which is 
held as a menace against a man who wants to enforce a specific delivery ot cotton 
on a future contract. They would get something that was of no account. * 

lllon J. H. BaioiiAM, master of the National Grange.] 

Farmers asked tor this legislation. They do not want their crop sold by some 
one else before it is harvested. Short sellers understand that the crop must go on 
the market witliin 2 or b months of the year, and they then undertake to control 
prices. Supply and dfmand have something to do with fixing the prices, but short 
86110 ™ go into the market and fi-x prices before anyone knows what the supply will 
be. Does not opi)Ose future sales where tlie seller has the product or has acquired 
the right tliereto, but objects to sales of something which does not exist. A seller 
of an actual product has no interest in the lowering of the price after his sale, but 
a fictitious dealer’s interest lies in depressing prices after jie has sold: for that is 
the way ho makes money. Referred to the law stopping the short selling of gold, 
and that gold advanced Rapidly, and said the same would lie true of wheat or other 
commodities if the short seller was put out of business. Not asking that deal¬ 
ings in futures be prevented, but that a man be prohibited from selling what he 
has not acquired the right to sell by ownership or otherwise. Prices of wheat in 
this country largely control the price the world over, and they would bo higher 
but for “ short selling. ’’ Legitimate dealers are afraid to pay the market jirice for 
wheat lest the “sluggers* on the Chicago Board of Trade break the market. 

[L. KnoNE, of the National Graiigo.] 

Said statistics showed that during the last decade tlie wheat crop of the world 
had increased only at the rate of 4 per cent, while population had increased at the 
rate of 27 per cent. At the same time prices had decreased at the rate of 32 per 
cent; consequently some other force than supply and demand regulates prices. 
Argued that “short selling”.was this force, and said it was an arbitrary control 
of prices. Opposes the sale ot an article if it is not owned by the seller, even if he 
is able to buy it for delivery to comply with his contract. Production of rye has 
fallen off also. The price of grain has decreased 33 per cent during the last decade. 

[0. Wood Davis filed a paiwr, the argument of which, in substance, follows.] 

Future sales ot wheat overload the market. Suppressing short sales would 
make room for Investment Imying. Futures lower prices by reason of the amount 
of “phantom ” products that are dealt in. “Short selling” is not necessary in 
order to market the crop rapidly, beoai^pe it is always possible to borrow 00 per 
cent of the valqe of the wheat in the elevators, and reputable bankers say that 
when wheat is low the margin need not exce^ 8 per cent. The only possible 
benefit that can be derived from it is the insurance to the dealer and brokerage 
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charges and resulting profits to the men employed in the business. Short selling 
does not increase consumption, but forces the farmer to market his crop early, 
thereby overloading the market. Short selling saves insurance, storage, and inter¬ 
est for millers, who, without it, would purchase wheat for stock and relieve the 
market and thus advance prices. Large gums of money from all over the coun¬ 
try are s.iuandered on martpnal purchases which would otherwise seek legitimate 
channels of trade and business; and were it not for this, less money would \te 
reijuired to handle the crop. Corners do not benefit the farmer, bacause it is 
impossible to “ run a corner ” while any considerable part of the crop is in the 
hands of the producers, and they always occur after the producers have sold their 
crop, or if not. they are of such short duration that the farmer is unable to avail 
himself of them. The board Of trade could stop dealings in “ puts’’and “calls ” 
it they would, but th^ do not want to because 90 per cent of the members of the 
board deal in them. The real objection that members of the boards have to these 
dealings is that they are not so profitable as dealings on the open board, ami they 
cannot be enforced in the courte. The insurance to the dealer growing out of 
futures is paid, after all, by the producer, who is the real party tliat should reap 
the benefit from it. QuotM from many newspapers to the effect that the grain 
markets are manipulated by the boards of trade and quotations made regardlm 
of the law of supply and demand. 

The real objection of the members of the boards of trade to “bucket shops’’ is 
that they have deprived the exchanges of business that they would otherwise get. 
The methods of both are the same. Combated the statement tliat “every seller 
implies a buyer,” and said it is not true in effect. Also combats the statement 
that fluctuations in prices are less violent and sudden under the future system 
than before, and says that even if the statement were true the result was brought 
about not by futures, but by the modern system of gathering statistical data as to 
production and supplies. Spinners desire high prices because they bring a greater 
percentage of profits.' Futures, by depressing prices, force the producer to pav 
higher rates of interest when he borrows money than ho otherwise would. While 
nominallyit maybe true that there areas many“bnlls”as “bears” in the market, 
the advantage is with the “bears ” always, because they need less money to oper¬ 
ate, and only need provide for delivery on any day of the delivery mouth they 
choose, while the “bull ” must be prepared to accept delivery on every day of the 
month. The distinction between the operations of the clearing house and the 
settlement of future contracts is that in the former operations there is actual 
money on deposit behind every check or draft, while in the latter many of the 
transactions are admittedly not based on actual products. The commerce of tlio 
country that is carried on without the aid of futures compared to that of futures 
is as IOC to 1, thus demonstrating that there is no necessity for tho system. 

One of the most injurious phases of this system is the advantage it gives to 
Europeans to beat down prices before they buy actual qirodncts, grc.atly to the 
letriment of tho American farmer. Futures have a demoralizing effect upon 
those who deal in them, and are productive of embezzlements, thefts, the beti'ayal 
rf fiduciary trusts, and other crimes of like character. Farmers do not deal in 
futures, as was stated before the committee. 

The suppression of futures would benefit all claases of tho community. 

■ Increasing the purchasing power of tho farmers will (luickeii all the movements 
if the commercial world.” 

Submitted table showing the extent of future sales of wheat in New York as 
iompared with the .receipts of actual grain, spot sales and e.vjiorts, the ratio of 
he former to tho latter appearing very large. 

The proposed legislation will m no wise restrict legitimate commerce, but is 
iased on the principle underlying commerce that “ tho owner of property is the 
me who shall determine its prices, and that <>nly iJhe owner shall exercise the right 
if selling it or of offering it for sale.” 


Appendix B. 

OIOEST OP DEBATE IN THE SENATE ON TiIe “ANTIOPTION” BILL. 

July 11,1893, the antioption bill w,a8 tekep up in the Senate, on motion of Mr. 
Vashbdrn, who spoke in favor of it. • 

He explained fhe essential features of the bill, pointed out that the principal 
ipposition to it came from the profe.s8ional gamblers in food products and its 
loards of trade, who by fraud and misrepresentation had drawn to their aid the 
aerebant, the banker, and the business man, to a certain extent, in order to get 
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themselves in good company, and thus give their own vocation a respectable stand¬ 
ing, and showed that the object and purpose of the bill was not m any manner 
to interfere with legitimate commerce, bnt only to wipe out the dealing in futures 
or “short selling,” a system which he claime<l made it possible to juggle with 
values and practically eliminate from the commercial world the operation of the 
" law of supply and demand,” and which ho characterized as “ a system of gambling 
the most unigne, insidious, the most pernicious, and bringing with it the most 
widespread and disastrous results of any scheme of gambling that the wit or skill 
of man has ever yet been able to devise. ” 

Ho stated that at least 00 per cent of the business of the boards of trade of the 
country wore transactions in which the property sold was without ownership for 
future delivery, and without any intention of delivery on the part of either the 
seller or the b-iyer, the transactions thus btung merely a gamble as to what prices 
would bo in the future, and atflvmed that these gambling transactions had for 
their object the depression of prices. He asserted that in the face of a shortage in 
the world's production of wheat and rye, with no increase in acreage, and with a 
large increase in the exportation of these products from this country, prices for 
the same have constantly depreciated: giving an abundance of statistics and many 
(luotations .and comments from newspaiter writers and others in support of his 
statements. 

One quotation used by Mr. Washburn from an article by Robert Lindblom, one 
of the most intelligent and reputable members of the Chicago Board of Trade, is 
here inserted; 

‘ ‘ What stronger argument can be furnished in favor of the Hatch or Washburn 
bill than tlie spectacle that few men, having no wheat, can in 1 hour lower the 
selling price of the wheat crop .$31,000,000, when foreign markets were stronger 
and higher and every legitimate influence pointing to higher prices? 

There are in sight now over 40,000,000 bushels of wheat. The American^pecu- 
lator has bought it all for delivery to him next May. There are over 30,000,000 in 
sight in counti-y warehouses, and'hedge sales have been made against that in Chi¬ 
cago, so the speculator has to buy that too; and as though that were not enough, 
the professional short sellers, and the sellers against flour and wheat in foreign 
countries, have sold at least 50,000,000 bushels of wheat in Chicago, which weigh 
just as heavy as the sajp of actual whe.at. In fact, it weighs heavier, for while the 
seller of May wheat against actual holdings has completed his transaction and has 
no further interest in it, the pure short-seller has an interest in further depressing 
the market, and in order to do so ho resorts to every inhiuity known to the trade. 

“Is there in .'ill America one sane man who will assert that it is of advantage to 
the producer to have the supply artifici.ally increased from Cm.OOO.OOO to 115,000,000? 
Is there really anybody so obtuse as to assert that the sale and constant pressure 
of ,50,000,000 artificial supply on the market is of benefit to the producer? 

“It seems there is, but it is gratifying to know that these specimens are found 
only among that generation which has been developed since the ‘ short soiling’ 
was confounded with speculation. 

“The proposed legislation will, without any ipiestion. add materially to the sell¬ 
ing value of farm products. It will cut off any artificial supply and increase the 
speculative, while not diminishing the consumptive demand. There can be no 
real issue as to that.” 

He then stated that the contention of the representatives of the boards of trade 
who appeared before the committees of the House and Senate in support of the 
prevailing practice of “ short .selling,” might be thus summarized: 

First. That it makes a broader and more stable market for^he products of the 
farm. 

Second. That an increase in the number of buyers results, and this increased 
competition creates an active nuarket and brisk demand, thereby insuring a 
higher level of jirices. 

Third. Thatwhilo “ shortsoiling” does not depress prices, the farmer isbenefited 
by advances in prices which follow bull speculation. 

Fourth. That notwithstanding the offering of illimitable quantities by other 
than owners, prices are determined by the supply of actual products as related to 
the demand, and while admitting that prices may at times be affected by ‘ ‘ short 
selling.” such disturbances are rafting in amount and temporary in character, 
supply and demand always being the ultimate arbiter of values. 

Fifth. That these methods render it much less hazardous tor the merchant and 
banker to handje the products of the faVm, and enable them to do so on much 
smaller margins than would bo necessary but for the insurance available through 
“ ^ort selling.” • 

Sixth. That under this system fluctuations are much less frequent and their 
range less wide than formerly. 
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Seventh. That it enconrsees and induces specnlation, thereby aiding in carrying 
and marheting the crons at low cost. 

Eighth. That the “ short seller ” implies the ‘ ‘ long buyer, ” and while the ‘ ‘ short 
seller” may work to depress prices, this is offset by the constant effort of the 
“long buyer” to advance them, and the forces being equal the law of supply and 
demand acts just as freely as it would in the absence of the “ short seller,” 

Mr. Wa.shburn combated each of these propositions, citing instances of wide 
fluctuations in prices on the Siime day, and maintaining that even on the rising 
prices on a bull market the farmer was not benefited, because the corner was usu¬ 
ally broken and the prices depressed below the normal before the farmer had an 
opportunity to market his paoducts; that no matter how large the range of gam¬ 
bling transactions became, it would not broaden the market for actual products, 
nor hasten consumption of the same; that such transactions reduce the number 
of actual investments; that the contending forces of “ short seller ” find of “ long 
buyers ” were unequal, because prices were often determined by offers to sell 
when there is no sale, one man being able to put the price down while two are 
required to advance the price; that prices are often determined by what are known 
as “ wash sales,” whore no delivery is contemplated, the whole transaction being 
for the expressed purpose of lowering prices in one market so that actual buyers 
in another market may get the benefit of such depression; that the " long buyer.” 
when he is forced to liquidate, as is always the case when the time for delivery 
arrives, becomes a depressor of pricesasmuch as the “short seller.” 

He cited other crops, such as hay and wool, etc., that were moved without any 
inconvenience, and in which the boards of trade have nothing to do, as an illus¬ 
tration of the fallacy of the argument that futures were essential in the moving of 
wheat, cotton, etc., and the other products dealt in on the bo,ard of trade. 

He contended that nearly all the embezzlements, defalcations, bank wreckings, 
and robberies and kindred crimes, on a large scale, were traceable to this species 
of gambling, and cited numerous inst,ance3 in support of it. Ho pointed out that 
the great fortunes of the country, in most instances, were made in this sort of 
speculation upon the ruin of the many who invested in the bucket shops. 

He closed his .address with a constitutional argument in favor of using the tax¬ 
ing power of the Government foif purposes other than the raising of revenue, and 
contended that it ought to bo used for the suppression of tl^s species of gambling, 
citing decisions of the Supreme Court and the opinions of eminent text writers on 
constitntional law in support of the position maintained. 

July 19, Mr. Stewart addressed the Senate. 

He contended that the proposed legislation did not famish a remedy for the 
“disease” of low prices, but said he would support it because it appeared to bo 
desired by the agricultural interests of the country. Itwould be found, however, 
that no benefits would accrue. He then made an elaborate argument for the free 
coinage of silver, contending that that was the only solution for remedying low 
prices. 

July 30, Mr. Vest addressed the Senate. 

He characterized the proposed legislation as pernicious, unconstitutional, and 
class legislation. He said it was a use of the taxing power of the General Govern¬ 
ment for the purpose of usurping the po.ice powers of the Statw, and was a mere 
police regulation. “ Has Congress the right, without collecting revenue, to ^lloe 
the people of the United States? ” Itwas a police regulation masiiuerading under 
the revenue clause of the Constitution; an attempt to ste<al away the rights of the 
States under the gqise of the taxing power to support the Government. 

He said the bid was for the benefit of the milling interests and pork packers of 
the country. He as.serted that a speculative market makes high prices; that the 
Liverpool market fixes the price of wheat all over the world, and that this statute 
would drive the trading in futures to foreign coifntries, and would put the AmSri- 
can producer in the hands of the foreigner, the price of his product to be fixed in 
a foreign port. He submitted figures to show that from 1837 to June, 1892, wheat 
ha fluctuated in New York from 88J cents to 109^ cents, whereas if futures had 
a depressing tendency the result would have been a constant decline. He asked, 
“ if it be possible for the sellers of options and futures to put down the market, 
why is the market over permitted to go up? If it is to the interest of the bears 
to put it down, and they have it in their power to>put it down by selling phantom 
wheat and phantom cotton, why do they not follow the inevitable result of their 
own selfish interest and continue the depression? ’ 

He characterized the bill as “ a bold, naked, legislative highwayman, booted, 
spurred, and marked as a revenue collector, when in reality it is a police officer; ’ 
and said, " there is no pretense that the U ojie ating sections of the bill would 
raise a dollar, they are framed for the purpose of stampinc^out what is considered 
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a deleterious practice in the States of the Union. If that can be done, lotteries, 
taro banks, brothels, infections diseases, all subjects of police TOwer can be taken 
up by Congress and disposed of without consulting the States.^’ 

Mr. Daniel addressed the Senate. 

He opposed the bill as a false pretense by which jurisdiction is claimed over a 
subject-matter over which Congress has no concern. He asserted that the bill was 
disgenuous and dishonest; that it did not denounce or interdict fictitious transac¬ 
tions, but licensed them, and that it overrides and wipes out State lines; that if 
the bill was correct, in principle, then, under the guise of granting license to real- 
estate agents and under the avowed declaration that the selling of lots and the 
indulging in booms depreciate the price of land. Congress may take charge of all 
the real estate in the country; that it taxes bona fide sales of agricultural products 
by actual owners thereof, and its result would be to permit a comer of all food 
products, and thus make bigger differences in prices than any of the ordinary 
transactions of the stock exchange would ever effectuate. 

He assexted that the bill was unconstitutional, and quoted Cooley's Constitutional 
Limitations, page 57, as tallows: “ Constitutionally a tax can have no other basis 
than the raising of revenue for public purposes, and whatever governmental exac¬ 
tions have not this basis are tyrannical and unlawful.” He contended that the 
policy of “ protwtion ” and the demonetization of silver had caused the fall in 

E rices of agricultural products and lands, and that dealings in options and futures 
ad nothing to do with it. 

He referred to “futures,” as defined in the bill, and said many of such transac¬ 
tions were perfectly projier and legitimate, giving illustrations. He called atten¬ 
tion to the several exceptions contained in the bill to theoperation of the definitions 
of “options” and “futures,” and remarked that “the very insertion of so many 
exceptional cases * * * recognized the fact that in tho daily transactions of 
human life, permeating the marts of business all over this land, such transactions 
as these that are interilioted here are legitimate and whole.some, and that they are 
according to tho manners and customs of trade.” He pointed out that while in 
one portion of the bill the business of dealing in “options” and “futures” was 
ieg.afized by requiring the payment of a license tax, by another section of the bill 
a violation of any of the provisions of it, was punishable by a heavy fine or imprison¬ 
ment, or both; and sententiously remarked: 

“From what code of^ienal statutes does this free American Republic gather the 
idea of piling up fines and imprisonments upon trivial transactions which are 
acknowledged in tho body of the act to be legitimate, and which are licensed by 
the Government and favored by its patronizing power'?” 

He said the moat mischievous of all the transactions from which the farmers 
conceive they suffer was tho cornering of tho market in any commodity, and yet 
that was not interdicted by tho bill, but was made more easy of accomplishment. 

He termed the bill an abuse of the power of taxation, and argued in favor of the 
repeal of the tax upon State bank issues. 

July 21, Mr. White addressed tho Senate. 

He characterized tho bill as pernicious, vicious, flagrantly unconstitutional, and 
tending to undermine and destroy the foundations of the Republic. He contended 
that if the bill passed the qifect would bo to reduce the prico obtained by the pro¬ 
ducers. Ho criticised the inquisitorial features of the bill, and declared that the 
contract which the bill strikes at in the second section is a lawful contract, as 
decided by the Supreme Court of tho United States and the courts of last resort of 
the States. He said if the theory of this bill is true, every vestige of State auton¬ 
omy has been wiped off, and the Federal Government thus becomes the most 
unlimited and arliitrary government on the face of the earth. He argued exten¬ 
sively against the constitutionality of the bill, saying it was an abuse of the taxing 
powers seeking to abrogate and destroy every limitation found in the Constitution 
and every reservation in favor of the States: that it was a lie upon its face, because 
no revenue was expected to be raised from it, and the courts would therefore 
declare it unconstitutional. He further claimed that it was discriminating legis¬ 
lation. 

He said the prohibition of gambling in tho products mentioned in the bill would 
result in a wider range of gambling in all other products, and maintained that 
stability and uniformity of price.were only possible in those articles dealt in on tho 
boards of trade. There was cheating in other lines. Why leave out the New York 
Stock Exchange and other stock exchanges if the object is to stop gambling where 
the values traded.in were greater thau»an;fwhere else? 

He referred to* the protests of lioards of trade of various cities, of the banks 
and bankers of New 'York, Chicago, and New Orleans, and commercial bodies 
tbrongbont the country proto.sting against the passage of the bill, and said the 
system of futures prevails all over the world. 
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The benefits which futures confer upon the cotton planter were thus stated; 

1. It gives him a wider, safer, relatively higher, and less fluctuating market. 

2. It cheapens the rate at which the producer obtains the money to make his 
crop by enabling the factor and all who deal with the producer to sell by futures 
the product with which the producer is to pay them, thus diminishing their risk 
and enabling them to reduce their charges to the producer. 

3. It has diminished the charge of the middlemen by drawing the producer and 
consumer together, by enabling the buyer to sell for future delivery, and buy the 
producer's crop to fill his future sale already made. 

4. It has multiplied buyers and brought them to the door of the consumer. 

6. It has multiplied investors by enabling them to buy actual cotton and sell 
futures against it at a smaii,advance to cover iutere.st and charges, thus making 
the investments safe. The investor, having sold for future delivery against his 
purchase of actual cotton, is absolutely safe, is .submitted to no risk of fluctuation 
m the market, and therefore con afford to pay a bettor price to the pfoducer. 

6. It has enabled the spinner to pay a better price to the consumer. He buys 
his cotton for consumption by means of a future contract, thus obviating the risk 
of a decline in the market. He sells the goods which he is to make from the 
cotton by a future contract, thus insuring a profit and thus enabling the spinner 
to do his business on a narrower because a safer margin of profits. It has brought 
the cotton fields of the South nearer to the great centers of American and 
European consumption by diminishing the risk, thus reducing the difference in 
the price which formerly existed between cotton in the field of the producer and 
that cotton at the door of the consumer. 

7. It has relieved banking capital, thus leaving more money to assist tho planter 
in making his crop. 

He supported these statements by a comparison of the state of the cotton trade 
before,the existence of futures with subsequent conditions, and contended that 
futures had been a ‘ ‘ merciful blessing ” to tlie cotton planter and the cotton trade. 

He filed a telegram from the cotton factors of New Orleans (the sellers of cot¬ 
ton) protesting against the passage of the Hatch bill, and cited statistics of cotton 
production and exports of the same to show tho benefits of futures. 

Referring to a table showing the total sales of futures in New York and Now 
Orleans from 1880 down, he argued that the figures demonstrated that the greater 
the values are of “ future” saU>s to the volume of the crop,‘the lighter the average 
price was for spot cotton, and claimed tliat this demonstrated that jtrices v’oro 
always higher in an active market, and that the more trading there is, the more 
is received for the thing traded in. 

He controverted the argument that the effect of future dealing is to cause the 
farmer to sell at low prices, and as soon as his products are all sold the price is 
then boosted up, and asserted that it was untrue, citing statistics in support of his 
views. . 

He said futures have relieved the American producer from the gra.sp of the 
British spinner; have decreased the shipping margin between the Now York and 
Liverpool markete, thus, to that extent, assisting tho producer. 

July 83, Mr. Hansbbouoh addressed tho Senate, 

He said the producers were in favor of the bill.^and also the commission 
merchants, who were satisfied with small profits. 

He called attention to the legitimate demand for wheat created by the failure of 
the Russian crop, and stated that on the strength of that demand tho manipulators 
advanced prices 10 cents per bushel, after which it was suddenly decreased below 
the normal rate, the farmers not getting any of the benefits of the advance, and 
said the profits on the advance were reaped by the speculators. 

He said that Pardridge and others in December, 1801, began beating down the 
market from 95 cents to 75 cents, making immense fortunes thereby. 

Replying to the argument that “futures” and “options” were necessary for the 
marketing of the prodnete of the farm, he said that of the 31 , 000 , 000,000 worth of 
produce, the annual output of the American farms, only about 30 per centof such 
staples are sold by options, and that the option dealer handles less than 10 per 
cent of farm produce; yet he fixes prices by making fictitious sales of amounts 
500 times greater than the actual output. 

He controverted the argument that the produc.tion of the country is increasing 
so rapidly that only by the modem methods of options can the products bo handled 
and marketed, by citing statistics to show that such were not the facts, the acre¬ 
age not increasing but decreasing, whilb population is increasing. He maintained 
that the chief cause of depression was dealings in options and fnthres, and not the 
demonetisations of silver, as contended by some, citing tables and statistics in 
support of bis assertion. 
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Mr. Hiscock addresM the Senate. 

Ue said the bill invades the rights of the States. If the evils complained of 
exist, legislatures of the States were competent to deal with them. He defended 
the men engaged in the business of “futures” and “options,” and contended that 
Ijecause evils were possible under the system of fulni-e dealings was no reason why 
the system should be anathematized, illustrating by saying that because counter¬ 
feiting was possible and was often resorted to was no reason for abolishing the 
currency; that because embezzlements by young men often occurred was no 
reason for not employing the young; that because men were often tempted into 
wild speculations and ruined themselves and others, was no reason for suspending 
business; and that because in the Harper corner at Chicago the Fidelity Bank 
was wrecked, was no reason for striking down the Constitution or evading the 
rights of the States. He said, “If business methods are to remain the same for 
all time, then do away with railroads, telegratths. telephones, and'other modern 
inventions for the facilitating of business;” and that “Every Senator who votes 
for tlie bill invokes a constitutional provision unconstitutionally to suppress what 
he thinks is wrong.” 

He contendeii that the taxing power can not be carried to the extent of enact¬ 
ing a law which does not tax, can not tax, was not intended to tax, but to pro¬ 
hibit lawful contracts; and that the bill was nneonstitutional. 

He said that commerce from the earliest ages lias grown upon the contracts for 
future delivery, and continued; “ Whenever you limit tho dealings in wlieat or 
corn to the actual arlii le in existence, and whenever you provide that it must bo 
collected at great shipping points to meet our foreign commerce; whenever you 
provide, as this bill does in theory, that it must go into elevators somewhere, as it 
must, where it can repose in large volume that large transactions may be made 
in it, I say that you lay the foundation for one of the most gigantic, crueland ra¬ 
pacious trusts which could exist.” The wholo jiroduct would be controlled by a 
syndicate. Tho bill is the basis of the moat gigantic trust that ever was con¬ 
ceived by human intelligence. Put it into Ihe iiovverof the elevators of this coun¬ 
try, from Buffalo to Chicago andMi.waukeeand Minneapolis, to collect tho wheat 
of the country, and their line will lio that of a groat anaconda strelching from 
the East to the West, destroying whatever is within its folds.” He said that 
futures were an insurance, anil were benelicial to the producer; that prices are 
made at the ))ouit of larg st disliibution for consumption, and that if boards of 
trade were abolished in this country, prices would bo fixed abroad. 

July t’o, iMr. (lEOKQE addressed the Senate, confining his remarks to the cotton 
industry. 

Ho said the bill was unconstitutional as written, because on its face the 
object was not to raise revenue but to prohibit certain jlracticia. Ho called 
attention to the distressed state of the cotton iudusiry in the South, and contrasted 
it with tho pi’osperous period between ISi.'iOand i sco, before fu tires were heard of. 
He said that optioms and futures in cotton were carrieil on only in five places in 
the world; New York, New Orleans. Liverpool, Havre, and Bremen; and th:it 
there were only 800 members in the Now Orleans exchange, many of whom do not 
tradeinfntures—nooneelsebutmemliersof the exchange can trade. The exchange 
is composed of 0 cla.ssos; • 

1. Commission merchants who sell cotton for idanters. 

8. Exporters who buy cotton for spinners and merchants in Euroiie. 

8. Merchants who buy cotton tor spinners in the United States. 

4. Bankers through whom all bills of exchange drawn against cotton are 
negotiated. 

.1. Ship agents who repre-sent the great fleet of steamers and sailing vessels by 
which the cotton is carried abroad and to domestic jiorts. 

B. Insurance agents who arrangb the insurance on the bulk of the cotton seeking 
a market through this port. 

7. Cotton brokers. 

8. Expert judges of the raw material, who buy the cotton from representatives 
of the planters for the merchants who ship to Europe and to American spinners. 

1). Future brokers, who buy and sell contracts for forward delivery for account 
of members of the exchange, or for merchants and spinners in Europe and the 
United States. 

He maintained, consequently, that there was no restriction upon the natural 
rights of freedom of contract and trade. .He asserted that there were 2.0,000 
bales of spot cotton sold in New Yotk for the year ending May 81, 1891, to 
86,389,500 bales of future or—100 to 1—and practically the same for other years; 
that the ratio of futures to spots ran as high as 8,100 to 1 in a da^ and that this 
was not comraeroe. but gaming; that there were 40 bales of middling cotton sold 
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in New York to 1 raised in the United States. He said that the first three sec¬ 
tions of the bill, on a fair construction, conld not be considered to apply to any 
other class of contracts than those which the courts have decided aro void—when 
there is no intention to deliver goods; quoting legal authorities. 

He analyzed dealings in futures and the testimony taken by the committees, 
and declared that all tliese transactions were mere wagers, as delivery was not 
contemplated in but few instances. 

Replying to the argument that futures prevent violent lluctuations hi prices, 
he contended that the creation of th<! Agricultural Department and the other means 
of dis.sominuting information in respect to tlio amount and condition of the grow¬ 
ing crops were tlie conditions which prevented violent fltmtuations in price, and 
not futures. Such things, he said, did not exist in the decade from 18.aU to 18(i0, 
which had lieen cited as the periijd of great fluctuation. He allowed tlio vast 
amount paid odt for commissions to brokers on tlio exchange, and citeifthe testi¬ 
mony of Mr. Bloss,of the New York Cotton E.vchaiige, to prove this sum came out 
of the cotton crop, which ho tigiiKHl at about §8 a liale. 

lie believed the bill as drawn was unconstitutional, there being no power under 
the taxing power of tlm Constitution, but ample power under the commerce clause, 
to 1 rohibit fictitious dealings, which are not coiiiniorce, but are obstructions to 
commerce and are in restraint of trade, citing authorities in support of that 
pro]iosilion. He contended that Congress is the proper and final judge to deter¬ 
mine what is an obstruction to or restraint on commerce, citingtho Wheeling Bridge 
case, (9 How., til'; lU How.. .'il8). 

Mr. Hunton addressed the tieiiate. 

He maintained that dealings in options wore only one of the causes of the low 
price of farm products, and that the tariff and the deiiioiietization of silver were 
greater causes. He believed tlie bill constitulioiial, or at most doubtful, and said 
he was willing to give the benefit of the doubt to the producer. Ho preferreil the 
George substitute, but would vote for the main bill. He inserted, as part of his 
remarks, numerous newsjiaper articles against short selling. 

July 3(, Mr. CoKr addressed the Senate. 

He thought the bill unconstitutional, and not warranted under the taxing power 
of the Constitution, citing aiitiiorities. He contended that it wa.s not uniform, 
refei ring to the exceptions in section ii. and said he favoro(l,the George substitute. 
He claimed it was class legislation only in the sense that it is directed against a 
criminal class. 

Mr. Mitciif.i.i. of Oregon. 

He said he would refer the doubt as to the constitutionality of the bill to the 
Supreme Court. He argued in favor of its constitutionality and said the taxing 
power of the Constitiftioii was ample; that the fax was Uniform, in that it is laid 
on the same thing at the .same rate, and is coexten-sive with the limits of the United 
States, citing .iudic.al authorities. • 

(.Quoting from Mr. White in reference to Vcasio Bank r. Fenno, the State Bank 
case, (8 Wall., .’PJli), that ' If a tax, it was not illegal, because Congress had the 
power to jirohibit that which it had the right to prohibit under another clause of 
the Constitution. " he said that if Mr. George was right that Congress, under the 
commercial clause of the Constitution, had the right to prohibit options in futures, 
then it is clear the taxing power may lie used to tax tliepi out of existence. 

Mr. P.u.JiKR addressed the Senate. 

He ipioted the statutes of Illinois against gambling in grain, and bucket shops, 
and said the bill was a perversion of the taxing power, not to be justified by any 
sound system of reasoning; that it was not uniform in section II, and was an 
interference with the police power of the Btafes. The Illinois law, ho said, was 
enforced as far as public sentiment warranted, and a Federal law would not be 
better enforced. * 

He asked the question, “Can Congress define and punisli gambling in the 
States?” and said this was jnst what this bill did. He maintained that the 
tendency of the bill, aside from its unconstitutionality, was to encourage that 
growing feeling toward social helplessness and toward dependence uiioii despotic 
agencies outside of and beyond the people themselves; that it was a substitution 
of despotic means for the enforcement of the law among the (leople, who have the 
right to enforw their own laws by their own agencies, and that it reiiuired the 
Federal Oovomment to do what the States could and ought to do. 

July 28, Mr. PAnnocK addressed the .Senate. 

He favored the bill on moral grounds, ft would distribute the visible supply of 
grain more widely and generally over tlie country among the mill and other large 
consumers and Vholesale gr.ain dealers, thus retiring from the market a very large 
portion of each year's crop, and would help to steady the market. It would reduce 
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the vast aituy of fiction dealers who are now supported by the producer or con¬ 
sumer, or both. Specnlation would be reduced to uctnal products and would not 
be under the control of tictionists. He called attention to the enormous sales on 
the exchange as compared with quantity on hand, and said if these dealings were 
necessary as a support to the market for the products dealt in, why was it that 
the other great staples—wool. hay. etc.—have an infinitely more steady, reliable, 
and satisfactory market than the former. 

He controverted the argument of the opposition that ‘-when tho^farmer is 
marketing his wheat in large quantities all futures or speculativevalucs'aro higher 
relatively than cash wheat, ’ and cited statistics in support of his contention. 
From these statistics he argued.that all outside investments were destroyed, 
because the short seller could and did intimidate the investment buyer by 
oilering wheat for future delivery for less than its present value, and thus reduced 
the price, and the price of futures thus deterfnines the price of abtualcomiiKHli- 
ties. He said the tendency of short selling is to confine specnlation in actual 
grain to those who desire to secure a storage charge which the outside investor 
can not afford io pay, and this throws the control of the inarki t for actual wheat 
into thehands of tho miller, the exporter, and warehouseman and drives the investor 
from the actual market for the benefit of those who own storage rooms of great 
capacity and Ihe owners of public elevators. He said a steady market, with 
inlrequent fluctuations, regulated by the law of siqiply and demand, was most 
desirable to all legitimate trade and business. He incorporated certain correspond¬ 
ence into his remarks going to show that European merchants dealt in ftitures 
on exchanges in this country in order to hedge their contracts in other countries 
for the purpose of depressing prices here, and then buying up at such ])rices actual 
products for European nec<ls. and that this country was made to umlcrwrite and 
assume all the hazards of Enro]iean dealers in all parts of tho world without 
receiving the slightest c ompensation therefor. He termed the jcrcscnt System 
detrimental to the railroads .and the banks, because of the sporadic movements of 
actual products which are caused by it. 

Mr. TUBPIK addressed the Senate. 

He said the taxing power alone was not equal to the case, but the, power was 
ample under the commerce clause, iuid Congress therefore has the choice of moans 
to cure the evil; that “.when affirmatively and indeicemlently from another and a 
different source power is given to the Federal (government to deal by act of Con¬ 
gress with a suhiect. Congress has the choice of methods and may proceed directly 
by a penal prohibitory enaclment, or it may proceed indirectly by a measure ()f 
taxation, and both are equally legitimate; and that the history of legislation and 
jurisprudence upon these ({uestions will show this." He maintained th.at the 
practices were destructive of interstate commerce. 

DEHATE in the SECONO session OE the ElKTY-SKOONI) OONORESS. 

December 13. Mr. (jEOKiie addressed tho Senate, 

He called attention to the iai t that since last session efforts had been made in 
the various cotton markets to depress the price of cotton, based upon the fact 
that the bill was pending jn the Senate, and said that, in view of the vast aggre¬ 
gation of wealth in the country which had injected new methorls into business, the 
doctrine of laixucz faire was no longer pro];er. 

If future dealing in cotton is so essential to the interests of the farmer, why 
are such dealings confined to but two places in the United titates when at least 
seven seaports of tho country handle more of the actual commodity than either 
one of those two places? Described tho Now York Cotton Exchange, which, he 
said, was composed of 154 members, the initiation fee being SIO.OIM). No man but 
a warehouseman licensed by the exchange can receive cotton. Weighers, sam¬ 
plers, and even truckmen must have a license from tho exchange to handle the 
product. 

It regulates the entire business to suit its own pleasuro, and the entire cotton 
businws of the country is at the mercy of the New York Cotton Exchange. The 
committee on ((notations fixes the price at 2 o'clock for the next day, wlien tho 
market does not close until Si. It fixes prices on days when tliero is no market. 
The revision committee meets nine times a year, and fixes prices, and fixes the rela¬ 
tive price of other grades of cotton. 

No farmers are in the body. It also has judicial powers, jmwer to summon wit¬ 
nesses, and settle all disputes lietween* its members free from the jurisdiction of 
the courts of N^ York or of the United States. By charter, the award of the 
arbitration committee of the exchange can be filed in court, aiJd becomes the 
judgment of the court, and the court is bound to enforce it. 
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He said that, because of the action of the Senate the day More, the exchange 
forced cotton down from 3 to 5 points, while corn and provisions went up in 
Chicago. 

He said the brokerage on futures was about two and one-half times as much as 
was received for actual cotton during the same period, and asked; “ Is not the com¬ 
munity paying too high a price for distributing cotton 'hrongh the instrumentality 
of futures when it takes tlie gross value of 2i bales to market 1?” 

Referring to the statement of the advocates of futures, that the markbting of 
the cotton crop has become so interlocked and interwoven with the future system 
that if you toucU the future system you disorganize the real business of the 
country, he said if this be so, Wien tbe actual cotton must pay the expenses of 
marketing the whole of it -commissions and all—on futures. 

He figured out that to market the^crop of 9,000,000 bales it would cost for bro¬ 
kerage, insurance, interest, eU'.. $19,000,000, and asked who paid that if ft did not 
come out of the crop. Referring to the figures which show futures to bo lower 
than spot cotton on the same day of the month, and to the fact that in futures 
only a margin is reijuireil while for spots cash is necessary, he said the speculator 
would naturally deal in futures, tlius l-3ssening speculation in spots, and the 
demand for spots was thus left wholly to the consumer. 

He cited letters of ci itton factors who were opponents of tlie bill showing that 
the market had gone down by reason of futures, and <iuotations to sliow great 
lluctnations in the market, and said the alleged benefit of futures was not made 
out. Treating of what is known as “hedging,” he .said that on every such trans¬ 
action there was a loss of the commission at least, and ridiculed the claim of the 
Memphis Cotton Exchange that hedging was therefore Ixmeficial to the trade. 

Mr. PAliMKit addressed the Senate. 

He criticised the definition of options and futures in the bill, and said “options,” 
as defined by tlie bill, were not the options of the courts, an'd that “futures” of the 
bill emhra(;ed legitimate contracts in all branches of bu;fiiiess. He made a con¬ 
stitutional argument against the bill as interfering with the police powers of the 
States, and said it was not a revenue bill, and . that there was no power in the 
Con-stitution to support it. 

Ho attacked the tenth section of the bill as retiuiring parties to give evidence 
against themselves, and therefore violative of the Constitution and of common 
right. He attacked the fourteenth section as giving to ministei-ial officers the 
right to make laws. 

Mr. PEKfKU addressed the Senate. 

He called attention to the universal demand froth the farming interest for 
legislatior on the lines o,f the bill, citing special instances. He agreed with Senator 
George on the constitutional question that the power to prohibit is derived from 
the commerce clause of the Constitution. He a-sserted that the farmer is at the 
mercy of themiddleman, and that the profits of futures cofne out of the producer. 

Ho said the only distinction between this and other forms of gambling is one of 
degree. He did not believe the bill a panacea for all the ills of the farming interests, 
as competition and invention and the reduction of tbe volume of money have also 
contributed to depress prices. 

January 4. * 

Mr. SiTERMAN lielioved the taxing power sufficient for the purposes of the bill, 

Mr. White moved to strike out the proviso at the end of section 2. His objec¬ 
tions were that, inasmuch as the bill admitted the legality of certain future con¬ 
tracts when carried "on by a particular class of people, at certain places, it was 
class legislation of the worst type to forbid them to another class of persons at e 
place where quotations were posted, thus making the legislation partisan and not 
universal, illustrating his ar^ment by referring tp the county fairs and the other 
market places which have come down from the remote past as centers of business. 

January 6, Mr. VlbAS addressed the Senate. 

He said that the bill was unconstitutional, its admitted object being to suppress 
and destroy the transactions condemned in it. and not to raise revenue: it was 
unnecessary, bmause tbe things attacked—that is. the purely gambling transactions 
are already illegal under State laws. The taxing iiower was not broad enough to 
cover contracts made and to be performed in the State. Legislatures of the State 
should determine what are lawful contracts and What are not. He distinguished 
the case of Veasie Bank v. Fenno, (8 Wall., 5»3), which construed the statutes 
taxing the issues of State banks, and the ojeomargarine statute from this: The 
first was “a means properly adopted by Congress to protect the currency which it 
had created, naiuply, the legal-tender notes and the national-bank notes: ” and the 
latter is a revenue bill. He maintained that “no instance will be found of the 
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exercise by Congress of the ostensible power of taxation, not to raise money, but 
to prohibit or suppress the doing of something in which the true source of the 
power of such inhibition is not referable to some other grant of the Constitution.” 

He attacked the George substitute as also unconstitutional, and said the argu¬ 
ment in support of that was— 

1. Congress may directly interpose to suppress any domestic transactions sanc¬ 
tioned by the laws of a State, and conducted by its own citizens wholly within its 
borders, although in no wise interstate or foreign dealing, not even amounting to 
commerce at all, if their indirect effect in some manner unfavorably influences or, 
n his language, obstructs or restrains other transactions, whether by the same or 
other persons, which are. or might become, interstate or foreigpi commerce. 

2. Congress may conclusively assert that any such domestic infra-state transac¬ 
tion does unfavorably influence interstate or foreign commerce, and thus, fore¬ 
closing inquiry of the fact by the courts, icvest itself with legislative power to 
denounce and suppress the domestic transaction which otherwise citizens of a State 
might rightfully engage in, protected and sustained by its laws. 

He contended that both propositions were untenable. The power to regulate, 
under the commerce clause of the Constitution, extends only to the means and 
implements of such commerce. Gn the second point, he declared the Wheeling 
Bridge Case does not sustain Mr. George's position. 

Even admitting that the system of dealing in futures operates to depreciate the 
price of the commodities in question, it does not follow that thereby interstate 
and foreign trade in them is olistructed, because the more the price of an article 
oi common desire is lowered the more extensive becomes its use and the more 
active the traffic in it. Results show no obstruction—no ueces.sity of legislation. 
Power of the legislatures of the States to coiw with the evil ample. 

Mr. Vn.AS offered tho following amendment; In section 2, after line M, insert 
■•And does not in good faith intend to jiurchase and deliver the articles contracted 
to be sold and delivered according to tho teimsund requirements of such contract.” 

Mr. Whitk addressed the Senate on the amendment. 

Ho said the amendment does not go as far in recognition of future contracts as 
the decisions of tho courts, which hold such contracts to be invalid only when 
neither party intended to deliver. 

Mr. Geokuk replied: 

The amendment weuld destroy tho bill. The testimony shows that the future 
sales of cotton are eijual to 4 to 1 of the actual crop, and yet everyone said all those 
sales contemplated a delivery, which was utterly impossible: therefore, with tho 
amendment in, the bill could not bo enforced. He asserted that, notwithstanding 
the transaction or the thing prohibited by Congress may bo upheld by State law. 
If, in fact, it be an interference with interstate or foreign commerce, it is within 
the competency of Congress to make a regulation annulling that which is good 
under the State law; and declared every contract on the Now York Cotton 
Exchange a gambling one. 

Mr. rfoAlt addr( ssed the Senate. 

If this bill be sonnd in principle, there is not a transaction of mankind which 
it is not within the constitutional authority of Congress to regulate, unless it 
come within the direct prohibition of wha t we may call the bill of rights, or unless 
it come within the direct affirmative action of the powers of the States. 

Mr. Geouoe replied that the evidence taken by the committees showed that the 
“ future" system, so far ns cotton is concerned, has been so interwoven and inter¬ 
locked with the commerce in cotton that if we destroy it we disorganize the whole 
cotton trade. Therefore that brinjjs it within the competency of Congress to 
declare that the .same is an obstruction to commerce. 

Mr. Palmer cited the practice in Illinois and other States, of notes payable in 
property at the market value pf tho property when due, and said they would be 
illegal under this bill. The bill comprehends too much; it not only refers to 
gambling, but goes into the minutest transactions of life. 

Mr. PuoH. 

According to the testimony before the committee, 90 jior cent of the future con¬ 
tracts in New York aiid New Orleans in the last 20 years would be protected by 
the amendment proposed, and it would take the life out of the bill. 

Mr. Vilas compared the cotton exchanges, in the vast amount of their future 
sales, to the New 'Yotk Clearing House, where millions of dollars’ worth of business 
is transacted, and yet little money is handled. 

Mr. Call favored the bill on mor^ grounds, and believed it constitutional, but 
preferred the George substitute. 
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Mr. White addressed the Senate. • 

He described the present method of marketing the cotton crop in the South, and 
asserted that unless the amendment proposed by Mr. Vilas was adopted the mer¬ 
chant would not he able to advance money to the cotton farhier to make his crop, 
and the result would he that the farmer would necessarily have to become a 
speculator and sell his crop before it was grown. 

Mr. Vest addressed the Senate. 

lie said the theory of the sulwtitute is that absohite power exists in the Con¬ 
gress of the United States to declare that any practice or pursuit in any State 
of the Union is an obstacle to commerce, and the Supreme Courtis inhibited from 
making imiuiry and deciding upon the truth of that fact. He cited judicial 
authority against that theory. ' 

Upon the theory that dealings hi options and futures diminished the price to the 
producer, then (Commerce should naturally increase, since low prices m^ke most 
buyers. 

Mr. H(MK addressed the Senate. 

Ho said the bill infringt's the rights of the States; it is not a tax bill, as no tax 
is expected to bo raised, none contemplateil, but only the suppression of the prac¬ 
tice. Quoted Gibbons c. Ogden. (!l Wheat.. 1), as follows: 

" Congress is not empowered to tax for those iiurposes which are in the exclu¬ 
sive province of the States. When. then, each government exercises the power of 
taxation, neither is exercising the jicwcr of the other.” Cited many decisions of 
the courts in his argument against the constitutionality of the bill as a taxing 
measure. 

He dissented in toto from .Tudge t'ooley's view, expressed in a magazine article, 
as to the right to tiix the Uouisiana Lotti'ry out of existence. 

Addressing himself to the George substitute, he contended that it was not con- 
stituticvial, illustrating his argument by many citations, and said the effect of it 
would be tor Congress to take charge of every transaction in business which in 
any way oven lemotely lessened the amount of interstate or foreign commerce. 

“ To say that the cost of brokerage on fictitious sales comes out of the crop is no 
more logical than to say that every bet at a horse race is paid by the owner of tlic 
Iiorse." The conseiiiiences are too repioto. 

Legislatures of the States have ample power to prohibit those practices it ihe 
pcoiilo of those States so desire. • 

Mr. Vest, refeiTing lo .ludge Cooley's magazine article maintaining that Con¬ 
gress could tax the Louisiana Lottery out of existence, read a query put to Judge 
Cooley by David A. Wells, as follows: "If your conleution be correct that the 
Congress of the United States can tax out of existence any lottery within any 
State, what prevents the Congress of the United States from taxing out of exist 
euce in any State saloons, opium joints, brothels, and other institutions which 
they deem deleterious to f he iinblic morals? ” and said that the (|uery had not been 
answered, lie said if Congress has this imwer, then what police power is left to 
the States? 

Mr. Pi,.ITT addressed the Senate. 

The bill is unconstitutional. Congress has jiower to lay and collect taxes iiot 
penalties: it is not authorized to confiscate. It never hap been held that anything 
18 a “tax" which does not contemplate the raising of revenue for ihe iiurpose of 
the Government; citing many authorities on taxation to support his statement. 
Whenever the legislature undertakes to take Ihe whole of a man’s property it is 
not taxation, but confiscation pure and simple. 

The bill is not an'exercise of the taxing power, because it does not intend to 
raise revenue, and the primary and essential purpose of a tax is lo raise revenue. 

Referring to the George amendment, he defined interstal e commerce, under the 
decisions of Gibbons r. Ogden, (9 Wheat., 1), and Coe c. Errol, (11(1 U.S.,517).and 
a.ssertcd that this amendment undertook to deal with business and products of the 
State before such became subjects of interstate commerce, within the meaning of 
those decisions. 

He said, “No dealing, legitimate or illegitimate, in any property in a State can 
in any way bean obstruction lo commerce between that State and another State; 
no method of purchase, legal or illegal, no method of transacting business, so long 
as the property is in the .State and not delivered to a common carrier for trans¬ 
portation from that State to another State, can in'any way be an obstruction to, 
or an interference with, or an injury to, commerce which shall flow from a State 
to another State;” and askeil, “Is a cevitrsct of sale within a State commerce 
between the States?"’ And if not. then it can not be prohiliited er regulated by 
Congress. He asserted that the theory of the amendment was, that before the 
articles which are the subject of the contract of sale have in any sense became 
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8nb.iectH of interstate commerce tlio contracts themselves may l)e an injury to 
interstate commerce, and may therefore lie properly suppressed and made crim¬ 
inal. If that he true, there is no contract of sale that may not he made criminal, 
if only Congress will declare it so, and the further contention be correct that such 
declaration by Congress can not be questioned. 

The limit of legislative discretion in regulating commerce among the States 
does not go teyond the commerce itself among the States, and that does not begin 
to exist until the goods begin to move from one State to another by the ordinary 
lines of transportation. If the theory of the bill be correct, then the li(iuor traffic, 
theft, horse racing, and all gambling in the States may ho suppressed by Congress. 

Nothing in the te-itimony shows that the farmers will derive the slightest bene¬ 
fit from such legi,slation. This is the first instance in the history of proim-sed 
legislation the avowed purpose of which was to advance the price of products to 
the consumer. , 

Does not believe the price of wheat or cotton is much affected by these dealings. 
There may bo fluctuations from day to day. but the average annual price of any 
of the cereals is not affected. If the hill passes, then prices will be fixed by the 
millers and the commission merchants, who, when their elevators are full, will 
say they do not want any more; and then what becomes of the market? 

Mr. Stkwari’. 

Congress can not enact a law, under the taxing jiower, the primary object of 
which is to control business in the States. The object of this bill is not to raise 
revenue, but to destroy a business. 

Mr. Wakiiiuuin. in reply to aquestion, said: “ The object of the bill is to destroy 
a system of manipulation by operators on boards of trade, which creates abnormal 
and unnatural conditions, so that the groat products of this country are not sold 
on the basis of 8up|dy and demand.'’ 

Mr. S I'KWAUT continued, and said that the passage of the bill would put it into 
the power of the millers and elevator tnen to combine and regulate pricesht their 
pletrsure. This was deified by Mr. Washburn. 

Mr. Stkwaui' then argued that the fall of jirices was due to the demonetization 
of silver. 

Mr. Vilas. Courts should determine whether such practices an; obstructions 
to comuiorco and also whether they are illegal. “ It is a judicial queslion.'’ 

Mr. ClKoRCiK, in reply, cited the ■■anti-trust law," which was a legislative defini¬ 
tion of a trust that was declare;! to bo illegal. 

Mr. WHl'rK’s objection to this was th.at there was a distinction between calling a 
thing “illegal” and saying that it ■‘imiiedcd commerce.'’ 

Mr. GnoitCtK also cited section 5 of the interstate-commerce law, which declared 
pooling unlawful. He asserted that these dealings constitute an interference with, 
and an obstruction of, intei^state and foreign commerce. ' 

Mr. Guay denied that the evidence showed that, and contended that the mere 
fact that prices might Vie raised or lowered bythe board of tradedid not prove that 
interstate and foreign commerce had been obstructed or interl'ered with; and he 
further claimed that the dealings referred to had not been shown to reduce the price 
of commodities dealt in or the profibiblcnos.s of commerce. But even if they did. 
Congress would have no power to legislate in respect of any transactions of purely 
State commerce. * 

The theory of an amendment offered by Mr. Vilas is that Congress is not the 
judge of what constitutes an ob-struction to interstate and foreign commerce. 

Cited decision in Wheeling Bridge case, and Gibbons c. Ogden (supra), and other 
cases, and various statutes to controvert that theory, cspecjally acts regulating 
passenger traffic on shipboard lietweon Amorican and foreign countries, and recon¬ 
struction acts, in the matter of which the Supreme Court said Congress was the 
final arbiter. ^ 

Mr. CuANPi.ER addressed the'Senate. 

Thinks either the taxing power or the commerce danse sufficient warrant for 
the bill. Power the same as that to impose protective duties. Prefers George 
amendment. Does not lielieve the bill will accomplish what is desired. Maintains 
that the following taxes might bo levied for revenue; and it so, can they not be 
levied tor another and distinct puriiose: 

1. Duty on imported whisky, wheat, cotton, or tobacco. 

3. A tax on persons engaged in the business of importing those articles, 

3. A tax on those articles produced in this countrjr. 

4. A tax on all persons engaged in the,busines8 of making contracts to buy and 
sell those articles not in their possesillon at the time of the •■ontracts. 

5. A tax on all persons engaged in the business of making contracts to buy and 
sell those articles in their posisession at the time of making the Jontracts. 

Mr. M 11 . 1 .S addressed the Senate. 
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This is a matter of State regulation wholly. It the National Government has 
power to suppress such dealings it would also have the power to encourage them 
It it chooses to do so, against the will of the people of any State. 

“ If the amendment written upon the face of the bill that brands it as a regula- 
tiou of commerce can not be traversed, then Congress is a legislative despotism. 
The bill is not a regulation of commerce, and does not and can not advance the 
prices of any product embraced in it. Ibrices are fixed by supply and demand." 

Replying to the argument that the charges on the cotton exchange come out of 
the cotton, he said; •• Where does the money come from that is stekedon cards, 
horse races, and elections—out of the manufacturers of cards, the owners of horses, 
or the voters at elections? No. It can no more lie said that the cotton grower pays 
the charges of this business thaji it can be said that he receives the profits made by 
the successful speculator. 

“ I want to know how a charge of made on a cotton contract in New York 
can come down to Te.xas and locafe itself on a bale of cotton belonging to one of 
my constituents? If this can lie proved, then it is in the power of the people every¬ 
where td put charges at their will to any amount on the property of others without 
their consent. 

‘•Future dealings have grown out of the development of civilization by the 
necessiiies of that civilization. It comes like the bank, the bank check, the bill 
of exchange, the clearing house, the railroad, the telegraph and telephone. What 
is a contract to buy and sell cotton for future delivery but a commercial contriv¬ 
ance by which credit is made money and made to contribute its resources to aid in 
the work of distribution?" 

He termed the transaction a “capitalization of credit," and said each time the 
contract is sold a benefit is conferred. In moving the volume of annual commerce 
every dollar in the country is pi'omised twenty-five or thirty times, and the whole 
country receives an incalculable benefit. 

Mr. HtscocK addressed the Senate. 

He called attention to the 10th section as unconstitutional, in that it reiiuired a 
party to give evidence against himself; and cited Boyd e. Uniteil States, (110 U.S., 
616), in support of his position. The bill would become the basis of the most 
gigantic trust the country has ever seen. 

Mr. White addressed the Senate. 

The George amendment is more pernicious than the original bill. If its theory 
lie true, then Congress c.in say that too much acreage in cotton impedes interstate 
commerce, and could restrict the acreage. Congress could declare that any State 
government is inefficient and that its reflex result imiiedes interstate commerce, 
and could therefore wipe out the State government itnd put any other in its stead, 
and where could the line of distinction be drawn between the constitutionality of 
that bill and this? • 

Facts prove the declaration of the amendment untrue. Prior to futures the 
amount of interstate conimere in cotton in the first If-months never exceeded 
80 percent of the crop. Now it is 71 per cent in the same time. Future dealing 
is not new, but is a part of the common ac<ini8itiun of the human mind for the 
last 200 years. 

He called attention to the number of cities in all civilized countries where such 
contracts are carried on. They existed in Franifo for 20<) years; in Florence since 
the fourteenth century; and in Amsterdam, since the sevcyiteenth century. They 
come from a contract known to the ancient law as the “safe arrival of a veaset,” 
whereby a man sold the cargo on a vessel in a foreign port, the cargo not being 
loaded and the vesspl not having sailed, paid for on a sliding scale, having a cer¬ 
tain standard as a liaais of calculation. Those contracts were transferable, and 
were often negotiate<i. 

Such contracts are universal in commercial countries and are approved by writers 
on political economy. There is a natural right td make them, and to strike them 
down is to strike down liberty itself. 

He showed from fables that the price of spot cotton in New Orleans in the first 
week of every month of the decade from 18.70 to 1860 averaged ,Vii'b6nt more than 
in the decade from 1880 to 1890, while in the decade from 18.50 to 1860 there were 
higher prices for everything than in the last-mentioned decade. 

He showed from the report of the royal commission that the decline in price in 
cotton was less than in the other one hundred and odd other articles, so that cotton 
was relatively higher in the last decade than in the first. In the period from 1842 
to 1881 the prices of cotton averaged yjj, cent lower than from 1879 to 1892. The 
lowest price in the first period for 5 years Was lower than in the period from 1890 
to 1892. The depression in the season of 1891-92 was caused by overproduction. 
Spinners could libt consume it, and that left a large surplus for next season, which 
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conld only have been taken care of by the system of futures. In the early jieriod 
producers were at the mercy of the manufacturers; cited statistics to prove that 
since the existence of futures the cotton market has lieen steadier and the fluctua¬ 
tions enormously leas than before, and said that fact was admitted by many who 
favored the bill. 

The price advanced steadily in the face of the largest future sales ever recorded; 
hence futures did not lower the price. Futures, as a rule, are lower than spots 
for the month in which the futures are due, and the early months thereafter; and 
are bisther than spots in the future months after that period up to the,end of the 
crop year. 

He showed by figures that futures sustained the market even in years of over¬ 
production. The charges are only 12i cents a bale in the New York Cotton 
Exchange, instead of 911, as Mr. George had stated. If cost come out of pro¬ 
ducers then ought they not to lie credited witji the iiroflts? 

Volume of futures bears no larger relation to the volume of the product than 
is borne by almost every product in the world—all of which are sold several times 
over. 

Ho compared the exchanges for the sale of products to the clearing-house of banks, 
when 4 or (! per cent often is sufficient to liquidate the differences: and said the 
produce exchanges were the clearing-houses for products in Europe. 

If the committee of 9, called theqnotation committee, referred to by Mr. George, 
has the power contended for of fixing prices, then they are benefactors, because 
cotton has retained its price relatively better than many other products. 

Liverpool is the great cotton market of the world, becan.se it is the great center of 
consumption. It receives the surplus of the crop of the whole world. Futures 
are thought to be lar^r there than New York, probably twice as large. No 
record is kept. New York is a higher market than Liverpool, relatively. New 
York is a bull market; Liverpool, a bear market. 

Mr. Wiii,coTT addressed the Senate. 

Thinks the bill jinconfttitutional, but said if it is passed and declared constitu¬ 
tional it will lower prices. The real demand for the bill comes from the millers 
and elevator-men. For a week or a day a corner may prevail, but the great law 
of supply and demand will in the end regulate prices. The bill is a he on its face. 

Mr. Guay addressed the Senate. 

Believes both the ojdginal and the George substitute unconstitutional. 

Mr. Gkoehe. Believes Congress to be the final judges of what are obstructions 
to commerce, 

Mr. Guay. 

The power is given to Congress to regulate commerce as it pleases, but not to 
regulate anything else. When Congress thus has jurisdijtion, it may declare or 
consider anything an obstruction; but it can not acquire jurisdiction by declaring 
certain things to be obstructions. 

The power which the Supreme Court can exercise when an act of this kind is 
brought Ixffore it is. first, to determine whether the subject-matter of the regula¬ 
tion is within the scojie of the commercial clause of the Constitution. When it 
has determined that question rffirmatively, then any regulation which Congress 
makes is entirely within Congressional discretion, and the Supreme Court can not 
pass upon its wisdom or’unwisdom, or as to whether it be an obstruction or no. 
Cited the decisions of the Supreme Court in favor thereof in The Daniel Ball, (10 
Wall., .WT). and Veazie r. Moor, (14 How., .IfiS), and riuoted from the latter as 
follows: 

“Nor can it be properly concluded that because the products of domestic enter¬ 
prise in agriculture or manufactures or in the arts may ultimately become the 
subjects of foreign commerce, the control of the means or the encouragements by 
which enterprise is fostered and protected iff legitimately within the import of the 
phrase foreim commerce, or mirly implied in any investiture of the power to 
regulate such commerce. 

“A pretension as far reaching as this would extend to contracts between citizen 
and citizen of the same State; would control the pursuits of the planter, the 
grazier, the manufacturer, tho mechanic; the immense operations of the collieries 
and mines and furnaces of the country; for there is not one of these avocations 
the results of which may not become the subject of foreign commerce and be 
borne either by turnpikes, canals, or railroads from point to point within the several 
States toward an ultimate destination like the one above mentioned.” 

He said this bill is the same as that cpse.. He explained the difference between the 
interstate-commerce act and this bill. In that act it was interstate commerce that 
was taken cognizance of, and jurisdiction of Congress thus, attached; conse¬ 
quently the power of Congress to say what was an obstruction was supreme. 
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Here the contract is not made hy those en^j^ed in interstate commerce; it is not 
conc.erninK the transportation of commodities from one State to another. It is 
precisely like Vcasie )•. Moor, (supra). 

He cited insurance contracts in Paul r. Virginia (8 Wall.. 168). which were 
held not to be interstate commerce, because they were not commodities and did 
not apply to commodities which were to be transported from one State to another. 

Mr. Kauris addressed the Senate. 

The bill is a prostitution of the texing power. The business of options and 
futures is. for the States to regulate or suppress. If this bill be confftitntional 
there are no reserved rights of the States that Congress may not inva<le. It tends 
to centralization and paternalism. 

Does not think the business lowers prices of prcHlncts, nor will the bill have the 
beneficial effects claimed for it by its friends. 

Mr. Beuky addresseil the Senate, 

Opposes the iJill as unconstitutional, but Isslioves the business an evil! 

Mr. Bate. 

The practices are evil and slibuld bo suppressed by the States. The bill is a 
prostitution of the taxing power of the Government, and unconstitutional. 
Favored the George substitute which had l)oon voted down. 

Mr. V.VNCU. 

Favored the George substitute, but was not free from doubt as to its constitu¬ 
tionality. Ih’eseut bill unconstitutional. No authority under the taxing power 
for such legislation. 

Mr. Cai.e. 

The taxing power has been used to confiscate from tho first year of the Govern¬ 
ment and for purposes other thiin raising revenue. Hence tho practice warrants 
this proposed legislation. 

Mr. JJuTi.Eit. 

Wanted to find a remedy to atop dealings in '‘options’’ and “ futures," and there¬ 
fore voted for the George substitute. Some misfpvings its to its constitutionality, 
but can not support the bill l)ecause ho believes it not within the taxing power of 
the United States (Tovemment, 

Mr. Vest. 

Called attention to instructions from Missouri legislature—116 to 18, to support 
the bill, but s,ays no legislature has. tho right to instruct» Senator to violate the 
Constitution, or to make him commit perjury. 


' APVENTil.K ('. 

DIOKST ok TE.STIMOSY TAKEN BY THE SEliCOMMITTEE OE T'llE COMMITTEE ON 

Aoricultuke and Forestry oe the Senate, under Senate resolution 

OE Ai’KIL 19, 1893, AT St. Louis, Memeiiis, and New Orleans. 

St. Louis, ymxmU'r i', n, to. It, IHOS. 

* 

,W. M. SsKTEa, ag(Ml 6‘i years: for twenty-niuo years a cotton grower in St. bouia j 

The low price of cotton for 2 or 3 years was because of the unprecedented crops 
of the 3 preceding years, and probably also by reason of tho method of handling 
future contracts of cotton. Cotton is sold on contracts based on a middling quota¬ 
tion, but with the undi-rstanding, under the rules of the exchanges, that mast any 
of the 30 grades or half grades may be delivered on those contracts. This is disas- 
astrous to the cotton trade and to tho price of cotton, for the reason that no one' 
buying cotton wonld want to be compelled to receive it so graded. 

Does not believe future contracts in cotton should be abolished, but thinks they 
should bo restricted to legitimate transactions. Suggests no tnethod of restriction. 

Means by “overproduction” that the supply was greater than the demand. 
Thinks a lowering of tho tariff on cotton goods would create a.greater demand for 
the raw material. ' • Futures ” are generally lower than spot cotton, taking from 
2 to 4 months for them to come un with spots. Thinks this has a tendency to 
depress the price of spot cotton. “ Futures” have almost eliminated speculation 
in spots; and, as Southern people are naturally “bullish” on cotton, they have 
lost in such speculations very Wvily.' CMisiders the present m^de of dealing in 
futures injurious to the producer. 

Thinks cottonffarmers in worse condition than 3 years before, and mnen worse 
off than 10 years before. No money in raising cotton at le^s than 8 cents per 
pound net to the planter. 
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Opposes “ futures ” also on moral grounds, because they are disastrous to young 
men, who risk more money on them than they ought to do. and eventually, as a 
rule, lose all they have, and often become embezzlers of funds intrusted to their 
care. 

fW. W. Cautek, aged 53; cotton dealer in St. Tjonis. I 

Believes the low price of cotton prevailing for several years attributable to over¬ 
production. and also more or less to dealing in “futures.’ Thinks the price of 
“futures" regulates the price of spot cotton, and the business concentrates the 
money which would otlierwise be better distributed. 

“ Its moral effects are more disastrous and far reacliing than any other gambling 
device known to and tolerated by civilization.” 

Believes “ futures " should be suppressed by the General Government. Cotton 
seed from an acre sells for as much as wheat from an acre in th<! Northwest, and 
the most valuable part, the lint, remains. With future dealing'suppressed, the 
earnings of the cotton producers will remain among themselves. 

[Kdwabd McCormack, a cotton btiyor for twcnty eight yuars, tlio last ten yoara in St. Louis.] 

Believes the low price of cotton for several years mainly due to overproduction. 
Thinks future dealing sometimes depresses the price, and at other times it enhances 
it beyond what it ought to lau in the main beneficial to the producers, because at 
times there is too much cotton offered for sale to be taken care of by the consumer, 
and if there were no future transactions the price would go much lower than 
under the present system. Futures sometimes higher than spot cotton. Future 
dealings maintain the price of cotton, dealers being able to sell against their con¬ 
tracts and thus avoid losses. Thinks the only weak feature in futures in cotton 
is that such contracts call for m ddling cotton, and any grade may be delivered. 
Thinks the contracts ought to specify the grades they embrace. Fntnressin cot¬ 
ton have a tendency to give a valuation to property tliat otherwise would have no 
fixed value. Instances wool market as being in a more deplorable state than cot¬ 
ton market. Thinks the price of futures for a given month ha\ e a tendency to 
fix the price of spot iiotton tor that im uith: but says t hey do not depress the price. 
Actual consumers of cotton often buy future < ontracts, but usually sell tliem and 
buy the cotton they u^e from souieone el.se. Futures are bought with the expec¬ 
tation of delivery. Futures enable the dealerto avoid risks. In buying, the price 
is maintained: in selling, it may bo depressed, bnt the one offsets the other. Ex¬ 
pense of conducting future transactions comes out of those who s eculate in cot¬ 
ton. Speculation does not depress the price bnt has a tendency to enhance it. It 
is no charge on the crop itself. Thinks the future system so intorlockeil and inter¬ 
woven with the real market of the cotton crop that if it was abolished it would 
disorganize the trade in spot cotton. 


LJ. D. Qoluman, president St. Louis Cotton Kxeh.anKe. and interested in pluntntionsand stores.] 

Cause of low price of cotton is duo to oveiproductiou. Cotton has not depre¬ 
ciated as much, relatively, as some other products. Has little experience in future 
business, but knows therg can be legitimate business in it. Perfectly legitimate 
to buy for future delivery what is retiuired to be used, or exjiected to be sold in 
the future, and to sell for future delivery what one hasor expects to get. Thinks 
cotton trade demands future sales. Large dealers who buy spot cotton daily must 
use futures to protect against the risk of cai'rying the same. Futures thus benefit 
the producer by always furnishing a market, which would mft be the case if the 
consumer was the only buyer. Outside of these features, futures may be con¬ 
sidered gambling. 

The fact that 40,000,000 bales of cotton wore sold on the exchange in New York 
in one year, while the actual crop was only 8,000,000 or 0,000.000 bales, is partly 
explainable on the theory that many legitimate transactions could easily be and 
often were ha<l on any one lot or contract. No doubt many transactions were 
imrely gaming. Futures advance price of cotton as often as they lower it. There 
are always as many buyers as sellers. Knows of no way the risk can be elimi¬ 
nated from all jtarties. If futures were abolished the cotton trade would be some¬ 
what disorganized, but not wholly so as long as the European market exists. 
Abolition of futures would injure the producer. 

Believes that fully 9.5 per cent of the gambling in cotton is done entirely outside 
of the producing community of cottoii, and therefore the commissions do not come 
out of the cottoh crop. Oat of covering with futures is very slight compared to 
the method the planters had in former years of marketing their cotton, paying 
commission, insurance, interest, etc. 
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[Jerome Hill, aged M, resident of 8t. Louis, and a cotton factor for«twenty-flve years.] 

Attributes the low price of cotton to three causes, main^: 

1. Financial troubles of the world growing out of the failure of the Barings, 
which upset commercial values and caused a scarcity of money for the moving of 
the crop, interest being so high—10 to 12 per cent in the cotton States—as to force 
the producer to sell. 

2. The Lancashire strike, whereby the demand for cotton was greatly lessened. 

3. Future dealings on the exchanges of New York and New Orleans, which he 
termed illegitimate and injurious to the producer. 

Does not think there has been any overproduction. Thinks cotton can not be 
grown with profit at less than 8 or 9 cents a pound. Sees no benefit to the cotton 
producer from future dealings, and says tliey give advantages to foreign nations 
by enabli^ them to purchase the nrodnct at a lower figure than under the old 
system, ^plains his reasons for fhis opinion as follows: “It takes |4,000 to buy 
100 bales of spot cotton, it takes a margin of from $100 to $200 to sell 100 bales of 
future cotton. Hence, a man to be a bull on cotton is compelled to prepare to 
carry the spot cotton of the country, while a man to be a liear has only to prepare 
to carry a margin of, sav, from $1 to $2 per bale upon his deals." 

Denies that the enoniious sales on the exchanges are for hedging purposes as 
claimed, and asserts that not over one tenth are for that purpose, the balance being 
simply gaming transactions. “No consumer of cotton ever consumes what he buys 
on a contract in New York or New Orleans," because on such contracts he can not 
tell what grade of cotton he will get. Hence futures do not sustain the price of 
spots; for they “are sold down and not up." 

Believes the South has lost $1(10.000,009 in 10 years through futures. Quotations 
show price of cotton contracts lower than of spots; hence purchasers would buy 
futures, and this would deiireas spots. Thinks in future sales the grade of cotton 
should be specifically defined, as is done in sales of spots. 

Thinks some sort of financial legislation necessary so as to make and have an 
“elastic currency " for the whole country which could be utilized somewhat after 
the manner of the clearing-hou.se certificates issued in New York during the panic 
of 1893 for the banks. 

[D. C. Ball, aned 3ft, rosWont of Kt. Louis, a fotton fact^or for 14 years,J 

Believes the low price of cotton principally due to overproduction, in a qualified 
sense, the financial troubles in the cotton-consuming portions of the world having 
lessened the demand for the raw product, so that the normal consumption did not 
obtain. Influence of sjieculation also depressed the market in ailvance of actual 
conditions, and beyond what would have been the price without it. 

The remedy for the cotton producer to pursue is to raise all the articles that a 
farm produces which are required upon the farm, so far as climatic and other 
conditions will permit. Cotton planter can not hold his own against the speculator. 
South has lost a large amount of money by holding cotton for higher prices. 
Southerners are naturally bulls on cotton and hold for higher [irices, forgetting 
that the speculator has already possessed himself of all the facts in the case, and 
is fully prepared to meet them. • 

Thinks the underlying principle of the future dealings is an absolute necessity 
for the handling of cotton. In practice, however, abuses have crept in. Their 

g roper sphere is to serve as an actual outlet for the’handling of the crop. Beyond 
lat is evil. Without futures the handling of the crop in the few months in 
which it is brought to market would involve the rankest speculation or else a 
return to the primitive methods that prevailed before the agencies of electricity 
and steam Itoa wrought their grand results, which latter plan would be very detn- 
mental. Futures are used for legitimate hedging for the protection of theactnill 
buyer of spots. An immense amount of manipulation is practiced by purely the 
speculative element on the exchanges, generally to the detriment of the producers 
and to all other interests save the temporary interest of the speculator. 

The consumption of the cotton crop of the United States is proportioned sub¬ 
stantially as follows: United States and Canada, 2.5 per cent; Great Britain, 36 per 
cent; and the Continent, IW per cent. Exports direct to Great Britain are in excess 
of her consumption, and to the Contiennt are less, the former exporting a portion to 
the latter. Greater part of exports to Great Britain handled by and through 
future contracts procured mainly in Liverpool. Can not state as to the exports to 
the Continent. ’ • , • , . 

The necessary basis of futures is, that futures for any month are lower than for 
the previous month, the difference being to cover the expense of carrying actual 
cotton, against which the futures are sold. 
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The amoant of futures chargeable to legitimate indemnities is relatively small 
when compared with the total amoant, probably from 10 to 25 per cent. The out¬ 
side public, especially the South, being bulls, the siwculators on the e-vcbanges are 
naturally bears, and their influence is necessarily used to depress prices. Futures 
of that purely speculative sort thus work an injury to the producer. Doing away 
with futures would throw the entire handling of the whole crop upon the actual 
handlers of cotton, and the enormous supply coining into the market at harvest 
time would depress the price. Spinners would have to buy their entire year's 
supply at once or have the risk of paying higher prices, for the remnant Of cotton 
would be bought up by speculative combines, which could easily be done, for it 
would be known just what cotton was held outside of the mills, and what the 
requirements of the mills would he. If the mills bought, they would have to invest 
an enormous amount of capital, and they would make no contracts in advance for 
their goods until they had secured their supply*of cotton. If the mills had a rea¬ 
sonable supply and would purchase nothing, the producer and his agents would 
have to carry the cotton, with no outlet, and would finally have to take whatever 
jirice the mill owners would agree uiion. The exchange represents the meeting 
place of the buyer and seller, of the producer and consumer, and its basis is to 
facilitate the e.\'change of the commodity between these two masses. Exchanges 
and future dealings enable the small investor to transact business, and combina¬ 
tions of large amounts of cajntal to control the entire crop are prevented. 

Di'aliiig in futures has become so essentially a jiart of the actual handling of 
cotton that doing away with it would thoroughly demoralize the cotton busi¬ 
ness of the country, because it would mean an absolute speculation on the part of 
the handlers of cotton from the time it was ready to be marketed up to the time 
when the mills had siiflicient stock on hand to cover their actual salea of manu¬ 
factured cloth. Thinks the demoralization referred to would eventually be over¬ 
come, but that combinations and trusts to control the price absolutely would be 
the outcome. • 

Up to 18(i0 the United States was jiractically the only cotton-producing country 
of the world: since then other countries have become competitors, and that accounts 
in a measure for the difference in the condition of the planter then and now, if 
the abuses incident to speculation in futures coitld be removed it would he a bless¬ 
ing, but does not think^t po.s«ib;e to enact a law that would effectuate that pur¬ 
pose, as itcould not bo enforced. Future dealings give the power which is often 
exercised to unduly raise or depress the market: and the exchanges fix the price 
of actual cotton when sold. 

[JlTi.iUN Lkhsku, u rosidiMit of Kt. liOniH, in «*otton ImsiucHN for 15 yoarH, iiandliuK principally 

ArkansiiH cotton ] • 

Thinks the low price of cotton caused principally by overproduction; also poor 
trade in England and the strike in the mills there. The remedy for low prices is 
that farmers plant less cotton. Thinks the condition of the planters somewhat 
improved over former years. Speculation at times will influence the price of 
cotton, but the producer,’in the long run, will share in the profits as well as the con¬ 
sumer. In buying for spinners, futures in Now York and New Orleans are nec¬ 
essary for the transaction tif the business, for the reason that the lat^e mills buy 
their supply from 1 to 4 months ahead, not as a matter of speculation, but they 
sell their goods against it, to be delivered for those months for which they contract 
in the raw cotton. Must go to the future boards, in such transactions, for priee.s. 
These transactions beneficial to the producer because without them there would lie 
no regular market every day, as there is now, for the raw product, but cotton 
would accumulate in the small towns in the South until it would become such a 
load that the largest part of it would have to bo consigned to large hankers or 
cotton factors to he stored, at d great expense, and cause a loss to the peop.e. 
Futures not for protection are pure gambling and arean evil like any other gambling. 

Thinks the business would be more satisfactory if the exchanges would not allow 
a future delivery below a certain grade, say low middling. The reason of the 
ru es of the exchanges on this pointas given by them is that only by permitting 
any and ail grades to he delivered, is it possible to dispose of the inferior graues of 
cotton. Futures so interlocked with the business of marketing real cotton that 
their prohibition would disorganize the cotton trade, and eventually wo would be 
at the mercy of foreign traders. In his own business never delivered actual cot¬ 
ton dealt in on the exchanges and never hjjd it delivered to him; always closed his 
trades as soon asthe was f nlly protected in ouying spots. Did not expect to tender 
or receive cotton. Knows of one instance of delivery of actual cotton on future 
contracts. * 
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[L. L. Phixck, aged 45; engaged in cotton InlKincsa since 1867.] 

Low price of cotton catiaed by overprodnctiou and disturbance in the cotton 
trade in England due to unstable fiuauciiil conditions. 

Siieculatioii in any article sustains it, aud tlierel'ore dealings in cotton futures 
are beneficial to the producer. High tariff on cotton goods is injurious to cotton 
trade. With free trade with South America cotton industry would be greatly 
benefited. Free coinage of silverwould not. except perhaps temporarily, advam-o 
the price of cotton, and afterwards would demoraliv.o the market by driving go d 
out of the country. Does not think future dealings in cotton have much inhneni e 
either way on the price of cottpn, excepting to maintain the stability of it—neither 
so low nor so high, perhaps, as without futures—but more regular price. 

[Jamks H. AI.I.EN, resident ot St. fjouis, engaged in cotton bnsinees nearly years.] 

Overproduction is one serious cause of the low price of cotton; another cause 
is future dealings. Futures arli the great factor in unsettling tirices. The great 
majority of futures are nothing more than gambling transactions, carried on by 
those who have noinicreat in s))Ot cotton. They control prices to suit themselves, 
putting them eitlier up or down at their own pleasure and for their own interest. 

In some respects there is an adviintage resulting from future dealing; as, for 
iustiiuce, by large phinters who sell for fall delivery in ii legitimate way. and by 
manufacturing establishments when tliey have not money to buy their fall stock 
and supply of cotton, and when their goods are sold ahead. Not one-fiftieth of 
the futures are legitimate. Future gamblers olten .sell cotton ahead for future 
months at a price much lower than tlio spot price at the time, and then use all 
their power of manipulation to make those sales yield a profit. This depresses 
spot cotton and destroys the market for it. It is only when tlie market is cornered 
that there is any considerable amount delivered on future contracts. Future 
dealers never expect a delivery. The legitimate future, buyers, as the mills, for 
instance,only close as a iirotection or for indemnity purposes. Gambling on 
boarcis of trade is one of the grealest evils and curses to this country, and is con¬ 
stantly growing and ought to l)o suppressed by legislation or it will ruin the legiti¬ 
mate business. 

[C. F. WOLKSSOKN, aged 31, resident of St. Louis, engaged in cotfon business for thirteen 
years; at present the ri-prestuitative of an English house.] 

Knows nothing about future doaiings in New York and New Orleans, in Liv¬ 
erpool any grade of cotton may be delivered, and allowances are made according 
to the commercial value of the col tern tendered. No record of future contracts 
kept in Liverpool. ' 

Speaking from an importer’s staudjioint. futures are absolutely necessary, all 
business in cotton being conducted on that basis. For inslaiico, if we buy 1,000 
bales to-day we will sell 1,(H)0 bales of futures to-morrow in Liverpool. When 
that cotton arrives over there and is sold, wo buy back our lutures.” 

Spot prices are fixed by the daily demand for cotton from spinners. Compe¬ 
tition fixes tlie price. Hard to say what fixes the price for futures. Thinks the 
legitimate future business in Liverpool exceeds the garilbling business. Futures 
may temporarily affect prices, but in the long run prices are regulated by supply 
aucl demand. ’Where ftrture dealings are connected with actual transactions in 
real cotton it is a charge ujion the c ottoh, though very small; when not so con¬ 
nected it is merely a (piestion of brokerage between the parties, and is no charge 
whatever upon the cotton. 

[H.F. Phit.lips. aged 41, resident of St. Louis, engaged in wttonbnsinetw for twenty-four yoaiy, 

exeenting orders for sjiinners and others, generally buying for England. Imt oeeaslonalrj- 

for Ea.storn mills. 1 

The low price of cotton is due, first, to overproduction; second, to competition 
from other countries, Egypt and Russia, for example, that formerly did not pio- 
duce any cotton; third, the recent strike in the spinning districts in England; and 
fourth, the financial panic in this conntry. 

Has no business with either Now York or New Orleans, and never bad. One 
reason spot cotton is generally higher than futures is that on such deals one knows 
wliat he is going to get, while in iutures any grade may be delivered. New York 
futures are practically useless for the spinner. The Liverpool contract is nseful 
to the consumer, because they know witiiifi a grade what they lure ping to pt. 
Uses Liverpool futures to sell when he get.s more spot cotton than he has orders 
for. That is the extent of his personal experience in futures. Very often a 
spinner will want to protect himself against sales of yarns or goods for some 
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months ahead, and he will either do so by bnying the cotton for weekly or monthly 
delivery from some one engaged in the trade, or by a purchase ot iutures to the 
extent or partial extent so as not to take the whole risk of (he market. Spinners 
in England try to buy the cotton that suits their wants, and it they can not do so 
they use futures as an indemnity. 

Purely gambling in futures temporarily disorganizes values, either by enhanc¬ 
ing the price or by depressing it, and is no lienofit to the cotton trade. 

lEiiWARi) Baker, a cotton buyer for export excUiHivoly, engagoil in th« business Ijotwoou 
thirteen ainl fourteen years.] 

The causes of the low price of cotton are overproduction, the Lancashire strike, 
and the poor trade in foreign countries to which England sells her manufactured 
products. The main purpose of futures in Livei'pool is entirely as an insurance 
or as an indemnity. Somo gambling there.’too, but that is true of all large 
markets. 

In reply to the question, “Are future dealings nsefnl or beneficial, when entirely 
disconnected with any real transfer of cotton, but solely as wagers on the future 
price of cotton? ’ he answered: “Every seller has a buyer, evei'y buyer lias a seller, 
and if 4,000 bales sold during the day should depress tho market, 1 don’t see why 
4,000 bought should not at least keep things on a par." 


Memphis, Tenn., Novemher /S, in, n, ma. 

[Silas Waiui Hami*to.v, tiaod .W, resident of Mompliis. Tenn., thirteen years: tieen engaged in 
the cotton husiness up until tho last eighteen months, ever sine.o the war, in St. Louis, Cin¬ 
cinnati, and Memphis. 1 

Cotton market satisfactory up to II) years ago. Since then great shrinkage of 
values, dne, he believes, to the future business almost wholly, which ha.sli|irung 
up in that last period. •Overproduction necessarily lowers prices, but the law 
of sujiply and demand has little to do in regnlating cotton prices. Future busi¬ 
ness was legitimate in tlio beginning of it, but as it developed it became a means 
whereby the men in New York, or at lieadijuarters, could regulate prices at their 
pleasure, although New York is a poor market for spot cotton. It is the rocAig- 
nized head of tho futiwe business. Tliere are, perhaps, twenty [lowerful firms in 
New York engaged in the business, probably not banded together by any special 
contract, but their interests are identical and they form what is known through¬ 
out the country generally as tho syndicate or the ring. Many ot them are con¬ 
nected with banks and all have unlimited financial backing. They can thus buy 
or sell any quantity that maybe offered and can make tlio ijuotations as they 
choose, doing the business generally through brokers. * 

Related numerous instances in which, from conditions existing in tho South, 
the people of that section of the country conceived that cotton ought to advance 
in price, and they accordingly Ixiught futures very extensively; but it did not 
advance, bnt declined instead, and the South lost very heavily, as nearly everyone 
who could raise $11)0 or so w;is dealing in fntnres. Asserted tl;at the conditions 
referred to naturally demanded an advance, but the New York syndicate forced 
the price down hy manipulations of the market, tliereby making millions of dol¬ 
lars out of the Southern speciilators whom they had enfrapjied. His theory is 
that the whole cotton exchange of New York is composed of ’bears "or “short 
sellers,” whoso interestsall lie in depressing the price of cotton. Defines a “wash 
sale ” as a collusion bid between two parties where no actual contract is made, 
but fictitious sales to influence the market. Has never been connected with any 
of tlie exchanges, or been on any one of them, and his iulbrmation concerning 
them has been obtained from others. 

The law of trade is “wherever the demand is greatest and the supply Is least, 
there the best prices should prevail: where the demand is least and the supply 
greatest, there the lowest prices should prevail.” Futures destroy this law. 
Quoted from an article by Mr. \V. E. Bear, of London, in the London Economic 
.lonrnal. republished in Review of Reviews, in support ot all his statements. Says 
England adopted the system I rom America and that if America should suppress 
the system it would soon cease to I'xist in Europe. 

(,’liaracterizes the assertion that the low price of cotton is chiefly due to over- 
prodaction as “a lie the New York follows have lieeii imhlisliing to the world,” 
and argued that futures made the visiblt^supply of cotton left over from year to 
year appear much larger than it reall^ was by decreasing the amount in the hands 
of the spinners, which is called the invisilile supgily, and increasing it in the 
hands of the dealers, that lieing known as the visible supply, tlfe actual amount 
of cotton left over being practically the same from year to year. Futures require 
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less money than spots, conseijnently speculation in spots has greatly declined, 
nearly all of the speculation in cotton now being in futures. The result is that 
spot cotton, which would otherwise be in the market, remains in the hands of the 
merchants as the visible supply, and to that extent tends to depress prices. 
Futures on any given day are nearly always lower than spots, and that tends 
also to depress the price. Any one of 1)2 different grades may be delivered on a 
future contract on the New York Exchange, and this has a depressing effect. 
The rules of the exchan^ permitting sncb kind of a delivery were framed 
to dist^onrage deliveries. The price of spots is governed by the price of futures. 
The effect of futures has been to completely demoralize and derange the legiti¬ 
mate trade in cotton, and te injnre not only the dealer in real cotton, but the 
producer; and their object is to benefit those who control the system. Futures 
narrow the market for resd cotton. There is in New York a small stock of low- 
grade cotton used for delivery when delivery is demanded, but it ft so poor in 
quality that H is known no one will accept it, and hence deliveries are prevented. 

Defines a future as a “so-called trade ny which one man agrees to deliver to 
another a certain amount of cotton, grain, or other product at some future date 
at a given price and of a given grade; ” but says in cotton any one of ;!2 grades may 
be delivered, and that the only option feature connected with the transaction 
descriliedis that the seller has the option of delivering the cotton on any day 
during the month of delivery by giving five days’ notice. Says “puts” and 
“calls" are options, and e.'iplains them as follows: In a “put” one party pays 
another a sum of money for the right to offer him a trade, tho other party bind¬ 
ing himself to take it. In a “call’’the party pays another for the privil^e of 
requiring the second party to deliver to him a certain article at a certain price on 
a certain date. The “ margin ” is the amount put up by the buyer as a guaranty. 

Asserts that futures are for the benefit of spinners. Annual consumption of 
AmerictiU cotton amounts to 8.‘250,000 bales. Thinks consumption will exceed the 
crop, and that were it not for futures the price would he from 2 to 4 cents higher 
than it is. The great crop of D.OOO.OOO bales in 1891-93 was only.') per cent more 
than the preceding year, and yet prices declined about 391 per cent, while cotton 
goods advanced about 20 per cent. About 1,000,000 bales less ciirried by spinners 
at that time than had !)een carried for years, and because of the reluctance of 
spinners to invest in real cotton and the existence of futiyes for s])ecnlation, a 
very large amount of cotton was left in the hands of merchants as a dead weight 
on the market. At least two-thirds of the decline iti prices were due to futures, 
the remaining one-third to excess of production. The majority of those dealing 
in futures in and around Memphis have been ruilfed financially, and the business 
tWe is regarded as gambling, pure and simple. 

filing for future delivery of products owned, controlled, or in tho possession of 
the seller is legitimate; but other future sales (which amount to 99 per cent 
of all of such transactions) are illegitimate, and they manipulate prices at the 
pleasure of the dealers. Cited instances of the decline which he asserted wore 
not warranted from the conditions then prevailing and of fluctuations in the 
market attributable to futures wholly, whereby country dealers and speculators 
lost very heavily, “New York future ring” absolute master of the situation at 
all times. Producers naturally buy believing prices should go higher and the 
“ring” thus become “short sellers,” and being mose powerful reap immense 
profits. Futures make an irregular market and work great disaster in our national 
financial system. Foreign markets are disposed to maintain prices, while New 
York and Chicago cpntinnally pound them down—a strange phenomenon, when 
the interests of this country demand the reverse. While cotton is low in price 
the cotton mills report net earnings greater than over, and futures thus aid the 
mills at the expense of tho planters. 

(Dknnis Smith, aged 61; cotton buyer in Memphis for twenty-six years.] 

Makes the following statement as to the causes of the low price of cotton: “ I 
think there are causes whichaffect it now which didnotaffeotitSyearsago. The 
crop of 1890 left a large surplus, which threatened to put prices down. The crop 
of 1891 was a larger one and left still a larrer surplus (that is, cotton in sight) at 
the end of the season. Last year s crop, the crop of 1898, wag s short crop, still 
the surplus added to it made more than they wanted, especially as there was a 
strike in England which curtailed it more than ,")00,000 or (100,000 bales. This 
present year, which looks like it is goingtto Ije a moderately small crop, there was 
on the Istof September about 1,750,000 bales of American cotton, which, added 
to the moderate qrop we may have this year, will still leave a surjilns, but prob¬ 
ably a reduced one; and at the present time it is affected by this amount of cotton, 
in my judgment, and the unsatisfactory condition of the edtton-spinning business 
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in this country—the unsettled condition of the spinners »s to legislation. Not 
only that, but they can't get money easy to lay in stocks. The uncertainty about 
the tariff has some effect. I think dealing in futures has a tendency to keep the 
price rather high, because it facilitates the transaction of business and reduces 
risks to a minimum. ” 

Dealing in futures facilitates the handling of cotton and operates a.s an insurance. 
The man who buys futures may be doing it to protect himself or for siieculatiou. 
He may have sold actual cotton to the spinner, and while he is buying that cotton 
he does not wish to run any risk, and ho buys futures and closes themuut as he 
buys cotton and ships it. Can form no idea of the percentage of purely gambling 
transactions in futures from the large amount of future sales as compared with 
sales of spots for the same period, because it is “like one dollar's jiaying debts; 
one dollar may pay fifty debts in a day, may go round a hundred times, and is still 
only a dollar.” A legitimate contract for fntftre delivery may cliange hands or 
be transferred 50, 100, or any number of times, each transfer being regarded as a 
separate transaction, thus swelling the aggregate of futures that many times the 
amount involved in the first transaction, and all may b legitimate. No doubt 
many of the transactions are purely speculative, but does not know what per cent 
of them are so. The only legitimate use of futures is for protection or insurance 
purposes on behalf of the producer or consumer. Has no idea that the wi]>ing out 
of futures would stop speculation entirely, but speculators and cotton men would 
want larger iiroflts, and would only buy when the promise of largo profits was 
favorable. 

Does not think Memphis cotton market a mere relies of Liverpool and Now York, 
but it may sympathize with those markets. Memphis ships direct to spinners in 
America, England, France, and Germany. Thinks New York has more influence 
over the market than Liverpool. 

Thinks a majority of gambling speculators lose money. Cotton speculators often 
broke up before futures eivisted. The tivil of the future binsiness is the ease with 
which men of small ca|)ital can speculate. 

Does not think futures cause an irregular market, but rather otherwise. More 
changes occur, but none so great its formerly. Was an agent for a Liverpool and 
New York house for future dealing H or 9 years ago. 

• 

[William Fi{()I(li(;ji, aged 00 years; a cotton Uiyer in Meinphis for thirty-flve years.] 

Opposes futures and believes them injurious to the cotton trade. Price of cotton 
regulated wholly by maniimlatious in New Y'ork. The South has suffered greatly 
therefrom, more especially those who invested in options. Memi)his alone lost 
$10,990,090 in last 1 years in options. Believes options and futures lower the price 
of cotton at least 1 cent a pound; make the market more irregular; disastrous to 
dealing in actual cotton; demoralizing to young men who engage in it; advantage 
altogether with the men in New York, who seem to be in some secret organization 
and prey upon the other speculators iu cotton. The great money power in New 
York is in aid of the cotton siteculators on the exchange; it controls the whole 
cotton crop. Largest stock held in New ^'ork any one time was 270.000 bales, 
while futures there amounted to about 52,500,000 bales, and 119 bales of .spots were 
dealt in. The spots included, very likely, what had been cijnsigiutd to New York. 
These dealings have decreased the demand for cotton, .ind have weakened the 
market. In futures a delivery is seldom contemplatisl, and if the market goes 
against the outsider he forfeits his margins as a rule. Nearly all the transactions 
me mere gamhling of the worst form. New York shajies thd market to suit the 
interests of the e.\chango, and may depress the price or enhance it. The condition 
of cotton growers has retrograded, attributable largely to future dealings. Memphis 
has lost heavily in futures, and the depreciation of cotton during the last 4 years 
amounts to $20,000,000. Land has necessarily depreciateil also, by reason thereof. 
Legislation to suppress futures should be enacted. 

[W. N. Brown, aged 71; a cotton factor in MemphiB for forty years.] 

The general condition of the cotton trade has been unfavorable during the last 
eight or ten years. Futures, as conducted, have been very detrimental to the 
South. They take all the speculation out of spot cotton. If futures were carried 
on so that there would be actual delivery, thus eliminating the gambling feature, 
they would be beneficial. Southern peoiJe are largely buyers of futures, instead 
of sellers, and tlley lose their margins. In Memphis $10 have been lost in futures to 
every dollar won. If spot cotton were bought and taken out of.the market, and 
stored for future sale, with a view of profiting by the purchase, it would retire 
that much cotton off the market, and the prices would naturally advance. Future 
I O—VOL XI-4 
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dealings prevent this, by destroying specnlation in spot cotton. Futures, like 
any other species of gambling, is injurious to the morals of the community, New 
York exchange regulates the price of cotton, aud the brokers there “fool the 
people of the South.” Futures govern the price of spots, have depressed prices, 
and make the market more irregular. As a geueral rule, no delivery is contem¬ 
plated in futures. The condition of cotton growers has retrograded in the last 10 
year.s. although the crop has been good for several years. Thinks futures in cotton 
more hurtful to the South than the “tariff or anything else.” 

[C. P. Hunt’, iV), residos lu MomphiH, sn«l is the for Iho Missiasippi Valley Cotton 

Compuiiy.J 

“ The business of futures inflate years has become so inextricably interwoven 
with trade it is almost impossible to do without it. * * * We would have to 
quit business tomorrow unless wo ,conld use the future board. We use it as an 
insurance againkt transactions and not as a vehicle of speculation. ** 

“This method of doing business furnishes a demand for cotton at all tunes, even 
when the mills and spinners are generally out of the market, and brings out a 
competition that would not exist were the seller and speculator to be done away 
with.” 

A variety of demand, no matter whether speculative or consumptive, brings 
about a competition that f aci litates the sale of cotton and enhances its value. Spin¬ 
ners, dealers, and planters can profitaldy nse the future market as an insurance, 
and to good profit, and in the interest of commerce, (iave an instance of his expe¬ 
rience as a planter, where by the sale of his crop for future delivery he made $30 
a bale more than he could have made by waiting to sidi his cotton as spots. 

Present low juice of co; ton not due to future dealings, but to actual causes— 
the large jiroduction and bad trade and lack of demand. The exceedingly large 
crop of 1803 reduced jirices, and the mills stocked uj) he.avily. making the itiv sible 
sujijdy ht the beginning of the next cotton year very largo, as was also the visible 
supply; consequoutiy the crop of 180”. th.ough not largft, was augmented by the 
cxce.'-s hdt over from the i>rcccding year, so that the snjiply was above the nortnal. 
The strike in Lancashire from November, 1803, to Ajiril, tson, lessened consumj)- 
tion from .OOtl.tiOO to (iOO.OOi) bales and le.ssened the demand that much. Argues 
from statistics that the jn-ice of cotton is regulated by the law of supply and 
demand. < 

Aside from the insurance features of future dealings, he knows of no benefits 
accruing therefrom except that they frequently give an imjadus to the .spot market 
and advance the price of spots. An advance in futures always creates a demand 
for spot cotton. If there were no future dealings the jilanters would be at the 
mercy of the consumers, who would purchase only as they needed the cotton, 
because sjiecnlators wbuid not take the risk of buying Cotton to hold for the 
demands of the consumers. One form of legitimate future dealings is to buy for 
future delivery on orders from Liverpool, such orders at present being unlimited. 
This is called basis buying. A man who buys cotton in the South for export to 
Liverpool aud does not Inslge ag.ainst it by the sale of futures is regarded by the 
trade as a wild speculator, unworthy of confidence, and a gambler. In all sales 
made on the exchanges the brokers are the only persons known in the contract; 
but either the buyer or seller of cotton, under the ru1?a of the exchange, may 
demand the names of the parties represented by the brokers. The brokers are 
protected by the margins put up in their hands, which is usually a dollar a bale 
to be kejit unimpaired. There is not only an indemnity, but an insurance of profit 
by future dealings. . The method of buymg and selling futures against sjiot cotton 
has but talicn the place of the old order of things. Formerly the broker bought 
the cotton on a commission for the spinner. Now the spinner buys direct from 
the broker. “In mo.st instances the spinner has sold his goods ahead, and buys 
the cotton ahead from some broker to insure and indemnity him against the loss 
in the sale of his goods which he has m ide. The broker linys the contract as a 
hedge against the sale he has made to the spinner, thus est’iblishing the dirccr 
chain, and linking the future and legitimale business so closely that it is almost 
impossib e to e.xtirjiate the one without killing the other.” 

Future quotations reasonably represent the cost of carrying spot cotton from 
the time the transaction is made until the month in which the contract matures. 
There may be gambling in futures as well as in other businesses—real estate for 
instance, or any other commodity. 

The price of futures is not fix^ on the board of trade arbitrarily, but is sup¬ 
posed to, and really does, reflect the actual price of cotton on the date of the con¬ 
tract. The large^amount of future sales on the exchange does not prove that the 
majority of them aie purely speculative, because the crop may be sold any num¬ 
ber of times over. Many transactions, however, are mere wagers, perhaps one- 
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half or two-thirds of them. But “ the more cotton there is bought and sold on 
the New York exchange, the more impetus it gives to legitimate cotton, the more 
animation it infuses into the market, and the better the result to spot cotton.’’ 
Cited instances in support of this statement, and says the only one damaged by the 
gambling transaction is the small speculator “who, if ho had not bad a chance to 
bet his money away on cotton, would probably have done it at a faro bank.” 

In 1803, there was peat speculation in cotton, many country merchants in the 
South buying it and holding it for higher prices. They got the country banks to 
pay for it, did not sell futures against it, with the result that many of them, and 
some of the banks, broke. All this would have been avoided had they sold con¬ 
tracts against it. In that year, up to December .'ith, there were enormous sales of 
futures and a constantly rising market; but about that time the demand fell off 
owing to the Lancashire strike and the closing of the mills, and it began to be 
ascertained that a large amount of cotton itad been carried over from the year 
before. These facta, together with the impending financial troubles in the United 
States,caused cotton to decline, but not to a gi-eiter e.vtent than did other com¬ 
modities and stocks of all kinds. The dealers in New York in November of that 
year, when prices were high and advamdng, knew little more of the condition of 
the cotton than anyone else who was interested in the product. 

The costs attendant upon future dealings do not come out of the producer, but 
out of the buyer. Future dealings are a valnalde ad.imict to legitimate trade, but 
may lie abused like everything else. Is “ fully convinced that the larger the sfiecu- 
lation and the more speculators there are in the market bidding tor the cotton, the 
more it enhances the price, and the more it redounds to the ad vantage of the pro¬ 
ducer.” To derive a full and coimlete lienefit “from the future market it should 
be left free and unrestricted.” 'The reason such large future s.iles are made in 
Now York is because four-liftlis of the spot cotton sold throiigliout the South, or 
throe fourths of the spot cotton bought in the South, arc hedged in New^'ork or 
Livoipool. The exporters and the American spinners hedge in New York. The 
reason futures in New York on any given day in the year are lower than spots is 
as follows: 

“Cotton arriving in New Y’ork City against which contraots have been sold, 
and which is intended for actual delivery, has, under the rules of the New York 
Cotton Exchange. to,be certificated. In other words, it has to bo received by a 
classer appointed by the New York Cotton Exchange: it has to be weighed and 
classified, and a certificate that it has been is attached to the contract, as also a 
certificate that the weights will hold out, making both gi'ado and weight standard; 
that it coats anywhere from 18 to 25 points to olita.n this certificate, in the shape 
of actual expenses. Therefore, contracts for the cniTcnt month are generally a 
little below the price of spot cotton, as siiot cotton must lieoessarily undergo the 
expense of certificating before it can be delivered on contracts, and that expense 
is deducted from the actual value of the spot cotton in order to fix the true value 
of contracts. It takes alxiiit 20 points, almost certainly'1.5 iioints, to certificate 
cotton, and that is about the premium on two months; it is from 7 to 8 points {ler 
month.” 

Spot cotton dees not reipiire any certilicate where it is sold to a spinner. They 
rely upon personal examtnatioii. . 

The fact that in the New York e.vchaiige futures are sold on the basis of mid¬ 
dling cotton has some tendency to make a disparity iKjtween futures and spots, 
because the buyer of futures never knows exactly what cotton he is going to get, 
which may be anything from “good ordinary” to “good middling,” not below 
“good ordinary.” He buys on the basis of middling, and pays for it on a slid¬ 
ing scale of iirices, according to the grade delivered. This is in the interest of the 
producer, esiietdally if he has a crop of low grades, as they can thus market such 
crops more easily and cheaply than in any other way. Futures are largely n,sed in 
the market with no expectation of delivering the actual cotton, but more as insur¬ 
ance, nine-tenths of the business Ijeing thus transacted. The objection to taking 
the actual cotton in the futnre contracts is that buyers might not get the grade 
snitabte for their puriioses. Futures do not tend to increase the visible, at the 
expense of the invisible, supply. The only difference is that without futures the 
actual cotton would have been sent by the planters to the commission merchants 
to obtain money as advances, and it would thus be and remain unsold, continually 
seeking a market and depreciating prices. Future dealing increases business, 
furnisnes an outlet, and leads to transactions that would otherwise be impossible. 
A spinner wonjd not dare .sell his godds six months ahead unless he was able to 
protect himself by the use of the future market. 

Thinks that a large volume of futnre dealing frequently puts the market for 
spots higher than it wonld otherwise go, and when these contracts have to be sold 
out the market may break more than it would have done otherwise. They tend to 
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make the market less regular, but without them there would be low prices regu¬ 
larly. Future contracts are based purely on the value of spot cotton. In futures 
a preponderance of buying orders will advance the market a few points without 
reference to the value of spots, or vice versa; but whenever there is a serious 
advance or decline in futures it is based upon immediate or presumptive change 
in spot cotton. Brokers in New York, Liverpool,and New Orleans are not banded 
together, but are divided like everybody else. Natural causes and not.artificial 
ones invariably influence the market. The interests of the consumers are opposed 
10 futures because of the competition thus created. Southern people may be 
better posted in regard to the actual conditions of their crop, but they know leas 
about the collateral and correlative conditions attached to cotton than anyone 
else: hence they generally lose when they speculate in futures. A comer to 
advance prices seldom, if ever, succeeds; but temporarily it advances p*icea, and 
is thus in the interests of the producer. The mass of the people who speculate in 
anything lose money. The Now York and New Orleans exchanges do not cooper¬ 
ate, but often diverge considerably. Those exchanges have nothing to do with 
the price of cotton, except. i)erhaps, temporarily; supply and demand regulate 
the prices. They make money through commissions largely. 


[Phko. B. Jonks, aaed :ti, s '-ottun buyer, Memphis, for ten yeurs.] 

Futures are a necessary attribute of the cotton business; are an insurance to 
cotton buyera; and if properly used are very beneficial to the planter by reason of 
the fact that a market is aUvays sustained for the product. To remove futures 
would put the ])rodu( er entirely in the hands of tlio consumer, who could depress 
the price at bis pleasure. Futures are regulated by sjiots. Futures in Now 
York allude to the whole cotton trade of the country, and not alone to the spot 
cotton consigned to New York. That city is not a factorage cotton market. 
Thinks that one-third of the amount of futures is actually tendered in cotton. 
The others may lie tendered but are often settled. The contrai ts are negotiable, 
and each one covers many transactions. Futures make the market for spots more 
regular and less fluctuating—narrower flnctnation.s. -‘'I’lie worst thing you can 
do is to interfere with business arrangements that business men make for them¬ 
selves.” 


[J. M. llicnAiiDsoN, aged »!, cotton buyer, Memphis, for twelve years.] 

Argued in favor of futures on same lines as preceding witnesses. Referring to 
the amount of futures on Now York exchange, he said it ought to lie cut in two, 
because the ])urcha.sers of it are also sellers, and each transaction is thus counted 
twice. Many transactions occur in respect of every lot dealt in, the contracts 
being negotiable and transferred from baud to hand. Showed that the largest 
future transactions occurred on the exchange when cotton was advancing and 
was highest in jirice. No doubt considerable was imre siieculation—perhaiis a.T 
per cent. 

I.I F Kiiank, aged W, merchant and iilanter, engaged in Imsincss fm- fiirty-Bovon years lu 
Memphis, memlicr of the exchange, and a cotton factor ] 

Futures have nothing to do with the price of cotton. The great causes of the 
decline in price is spending the crops before they make them; another cause is “to 
Work on shHres;’’ another cause is ilie planters rush the cotton to market within 
ninety days and thus depress prices. Planters should also raise all the neo^sitiee 
of life, and their own supplies as far as they can. That would improve their con¬ 
dition and enable them to hold their cotton for a better price. Poor manageinent 
on the part of the cotton planters, and not attending to their business, cause them 
to remain poor, and not futures. 

IF. D. T.ti.i.EY. aged 111, a cotton buyer in Memphis lor twenty-live years.] 

Believes futures have greatly injured the cotton-producing business; have 
depressed prices because of the amount of fictitious cotton thrown on the market, 
and taken all speculation out of actual cotton, because they can trade with so 
much less money than in actual cotton. Regards the majority of deals as simply 
bets on what the price will be at a given time. Supply and demand may the 
long run exert an influence on prices,'but. temporarily they do not. Thinks 
planters lose by the system at least S'J.'i.OOil.ODO annually. Opposes futures on 
moralgronnds, also, claiming that they are ruinous to men who deal in them, and 
Injurious tothe country generally. His testimony, generally, was on the same lines 
as that of preceding witnesses who oppose the future system. 
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[John W. Dit.iaro, aged 55, for twenty-eight years a cotton factor In Mempnis.] 

Opposes futures because their general result is adverse to the South. The strong 
cotton elements in New York manufacture a sentiment in the South that cotton is 
bound to advance,andthen when the Southern people have bought great quantities 
of futures, New York puts prices down and buyers are all wiped out. Delivery is 
not contemplated except in a few transactions. Futures depress prices while the 
crop is being marketed, and generally advance them after the crop has left the hands 
of the producers. They have creatw a more uniform demand for cotton; ituctua- 
tions more numerous but less violent. Cotton growers in the South are getting 
poorer every year. 

The South has lost as much money in futures since the war as it did by the war. 
Futures are a “genteel” form of gambling. 

[T. .1. McCARiny, aged 4(1, cotton dealer in41empbia for twenty-sqvon ycara.] 

The principal causes of the low price of cotton are overproduction, the Baring 
panic, the Manchester strike, and the financial depression in America. Had it 
not been for the sustaining influence of futures it would have gone still lower, 
because if that method of insuring agiiinst losses had been removed, spot cotton 
would have been a drug on the market. A buyorof spot cotton will not purchase 
unless it is exceptionally cheap, while in futures, the price cuts no figure, as hedge 
miles can be made no matter what the price may be. Not futures, but supply 
and demand, regulate the price of cotton. Futures most active when prices are high 
and advancing. Future business is an insurance, and if removed the result will 
be disastrous to the cotton business. There is not a single transaction in all the 
future business on the New York Cotton Exchange where a man wanted to get 
the actual cotton hut what he could get it. New York is a clearing house for the 
cotton trade of the world. The greater portion of the cotton sent abroad is cov¬ 
ered in Now York, simjily because New York is relatively a higher mafket than 
Liverpool for spot or aflything. Whenever a man has cotton to hedge, he hedges 
it in the dearest market. From [lersonal knowledge can say that in Memphis 
three-fourths of the transactions in futures are liased upon spot transactions in 
some way. 

It is utterly impracticable, as a rule, for the producer to sell futures against his 
crop, because the gieat bulk of the producers are small and have no knowledge 
whatever of the machinery of commerce, and only the large planter would lie 
able to sell. Does not think it possible for any legislation passed by Congress to 
reach the illegal transactions. Whenever the Government starts to regulate trade 
customs in an arbitrary way it simply results in making trouble for the trade and 
injures all connected with the trade. To abolish futures would result in the 
formation of a manufacturers’ trust, which would name the prices fixed for cot- 
tim and would transfer the future business abroad, making Liverpool the center 
of the cotton trade of the world to a greater extent than it is to day. The crop 
is marketed better than it would be without futures, fcialea can now be made at 
almost any small town in the South at practically the same price that obtains in 
the cotton centers; whereas, under the old system, only the largest towns dealt in 
cotton. This system has grown up because it was needed. Doing away with 
futures would enable tire consumer of cotton to get his cotton cheaper than he can 
now. With the advance of civilization the consumption of cotton has increased. 
The improvement in machinery has had something to do with this increase. 

[L. A. SiiAitBououQii, for twouty-four yearn a cottou buyer in Memphis.] 

Believes the future system at the time it was inaugurated had a tendency to 
enhance prices, but thinks as at present carried on the reverse is true. The gen¬ 
eral tendency is to impoverish the producers of cotton and depreciate the price of 
the product and the value of their lands. Thinks the South has lost $.'500,000,000 
by the system in the last ilO years. Thinks the New York Cotton Exchange has 
entire control over the market and can fix prices as they choose. Does not think 
the law of supply and demand has very much influence on the market as now 
conducted. Futures have destroyed speculation in real cotton, and they make 
the market more irregular than it was liefore. Regards the system as a gambling 
scheme and as detrimental to any community in which it is carried on. 

[James K. Goodlett, aged 51» a cotton factor In Memphis for twenty-seven years.] 

Never dealhin futures. Thinks such dealing has almost entirely destroyed the 
legitimate buying of cotton and has been very demoralizing to the people of the 
South, as they have lost large sums of money in New York. Futures have a tend¬ 
ency to decrease the demand for cotton, at least at the time the crop is coming in. 
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They are almost wholly gambling transactions. Has been infonhed that the large 
houses in New York often enter into a scheme to break the market when the out¬ 
siders have made heavy purchases of futures. Thinks the producers are entirely 
at the mercy of the New York exchange, so far as prices are concerned. The sys¬ 
tem depresses prices very much; it affects cotton, lands, and everything the farmer 
has to sell. 

[0. b. Kohinson, agod te. a MlaBisaippl planter living in Louisville, Ky.] 

Has never dealt in futures. Opposes the future system for Identically the sam; 
reasons assigned by the two preceding witnesses, and states no new facts. 

[J. 1’. Fauoabun, aged 68, a cotton factor of Memphis.] 

His exiierience in futures has beep very limited. The testimony of tjjis witness 
is substantially identical with that of the three preceding witnesses, and no good 
purpose can be subserved by analyzing it in detail. 

[L. S. Lakk, aged td. a cotton factor of Memphis.] 

The testimony of this witness is substantially the same as that of those immedi¬ 
ately preceding. 

Lit. H. Rkksk, aged 37, the Momphis rcprcsentativt! of the firm of TTnblMird, Price & Po., gen¬ 
eral brokers ami commission mcrclmnts, of Now York.] 

The testimony of tliis witness was favorable to the future system on substan¬ 
tially the same lines as tliatot Mr. T. ,T. McCarthy, supra. 

Nkw Oiii.KANS, La., Nornnher 30-n, ISVS. 

[WaIcTkii (1. Fi.owkk, aged 4J{, for ton years a cotton and sugar fac*:fir.audno\v president of the 
New Orleans Exchange,'| 

Comparatively considered, the condition of tlie cotton planter is no worse than 
that of people engaged in other occupations in the South, and is fairly good. The 
depressed financial condition of the Southern farmer is due to two causes; Kirst. 
the low price of cotton; and second, to his confining himself'.ilmost entirely to the 
raising of cotton, instead of devoting bis attention to the cultivating and raising 
of the prime articles of consfimption - corn, small grain, stock, meat, and all small, 
special farm industries. Where you find a planter,devoting liimself to the culti¬ 
vation and tlie raising of these miscellaneous articles, he is generally independent, 
or in a much better financial condition than the one who devotes himself solely to 
the cultivation of cotton, and relies upon the proceeds of the cotton to purchase 
the outside necessaries of life. 

Thinks the low |)riee of cotton is duo almo-st wholly to overproduction. A large 
snridns leftover for the last 3 years, added to the large cro],s, made a supply beyond 
the demand. The Lancashire strike also lessened consumption, ami this had a 
tendency to fun her decrease prices; explains the manner in whicli sales are made 
on the New Orleans exchange, and submitted a form of the contract in use there, 
the grade called for therein being of not a loss market value than ••good ordinary 
white,” and the receiver having the privilege to refuse ttll “sandy, dusty, red-or 
gin-cut cotton.” New contracts are carried to maturity, but are settled before. 
••All contracts outside of hedges, wliieh are for legitimate purposes, are pure 
wagers, except that' proiiortion where the parties to the contract at the time 
contemplated actual delivery.” 

A system of futures where only the owner of cotton could sell or contract to sell 
would not subserve all jiurposes. but would elimitiate from the present method the 
facilities for liedgiiig. whicli forms the basis of the exiiort trade and the free-on- 
board business. It would eliminate, also from the fictitious consumptive demand 
of spot cotton the large amount that is tivken out of tiie market annually by the 
spetmlators who are forced to buy as hedges against sales made for future months. 

Futures have sometimes stren^bened the market for spots and sometimes weak¬ 
ened it. Fluctuations occur oftener now than liefore, but are less •violent. New 
York quotations usually govern New Orleans. The sale of futures has an effect 
upon me spot market. 

[John .1. OitAnAKn, guneral commiaston iporchant la New Orleans sixteen years.] 

The condition of planters is not much worse than it has been, but believes they 
are getting poorer. In the last three or four months prices have been influenced 
somewhat by the financial condition of the country; but takiqg it for some years, 
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low prices have beencansed by unjust manipulations of the future dealings, which 
hare resulted in an annual loss to the planter of over a hundred million dollars. 
Thinks 99 per cent of futures are pure gambling transactions. Were it not for 
these dealings, believes cotton would have been 2 to 3 cents higher last season and 
would be from li to 2 cents higher now. 

[A. H. May, aged 69; commiseinn merchant and cotton planter for thirty years.] 

Thinks chief cause of low price of cotton is overproduction, and the cause is 
that planters have to buy their supplies, largely. Not prepared to answer as to 
the effect of futures on the price of spot cotton. Charges for hanging futures are 
less than for spota, and that may cause the difference in price between them. 

[Henry Newman, aged M; cotton factor and commlsdon merchant; heon in tho cotton business 

since JS66.] • 

The greater part of the period for the last 8 years has been disastrous to the 

E lanters and tlie country merchants. The last 3 years very unfavorable also, 
ecause of the low price of cotton and the high price of provisions. 

The sjfstem of futures “ has been a curse to the cotton trade and has been instru¬ 
mental in desolating many a happy family circle. " It has also decreased the 
demand for actual cotton, and the spemilation in actual cotton; also has generally 
weakened the priceof cotton and made the market more irregular. The New York 
e.'ichange is the great power which regulates prices, having alisolnte control in the 
matter. Futures are almost wholly giimbling, and the s.vstem has been very 
injurious to the Honih. 


[.1. M. Paynk, in uotton 1nisinos.ssinuft ls4i»,] 

Thinks futures injurious to the trade, and says cotton was moved :is easily tefore 
as since the system camo into e-vistence. 


[Gkoroe "W. Sknteli., a cotton factor, ominission nn?rcLaiit, and ])laiiter .since the war.] 

Large crops, the strike in England and the mauipulatioiis of futures h;i vo caused 
the low piioo of cotton. In the l)e,ginniug, thought futures beneficial, but the last 
year or two, not. Qubtatioiis controHeii lai’gely by New York. Moral effect of 
futures is bad. 

[Nohman KrsTis, ajfed JO; cotton factor.] 

Thinks futures beneficial to the producer, but says; “ If the system of a future 
bnsinass could be abolished in Jiurope as well as in the United States it would be 
adecided benefit to producers of collon, but to iibolish it in Now Orleans and New 
York and to liermit it to be carried on in Havre and Liverpool would be to the 
injury of the producer. There are no benefits except when u.sed as hedges; a large 
pro^rtion of them are pnre gaiiib'in.g. 

“The serious depression in prices is duo to tho fact that tho masses of Southern 
cotton growers are naturally ‘ hulls,’ and from wanting cotlon to go up and wish¬ 
ing cotton to go np they finally got to believe that cotton will go up, and instead 
of selling tlieir product Uiey hold it and buy futures, and with the first depres- 
sioninprices * ♦ * tlieyareforcedoutataloss; and whereamanbuysfutnres 
and holds spot cotton he is speculating in both.” 

[Ai>raua.\[ BaiTTi.N. aged .53; broker, i • 

Futures enhance the price of cotton for the reason that under this system a large 
quantity of actual cotton is held in the speculative markets of the world, or with- 
lield Irom the consumptive supply. Speculation tu an v product also enhances the 
price. Iho causes of the low prices ot cotton are, large crops, tho decline in sil¬ 
ver and its disuse by many n;itions as standard money, the easy and cheap trans- 
porfcition, and the improved methods of cultivation. 

The visible supply of cotton is what is held in the few principal American sea¬ 
port cities, the European cotton centers, the amount iiHoat at sea for tho European 
cities, and the stocks he’d at about 30 prom nent towns in America. The in- 
" sopp'y id what is held on the plautaiious in America, India. Egypt, and 
other supply countries; cotton held by the mills in America and Euroiie, and in 
transit, which is not counted in tho visible supidy. The means of knowing the 
amount of the former are very good nnd* pretty fair for tho latter. The value of 
cotton 18 less affected by long storage than most any other country; it deteriorates 
very little. The condition of tradeand the financial condition of the country have 
mneh inUnence in fixing the price of any commodity. 
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[.Tohn HfLLiAIt. afiTfad 38; cotton factor and commisaion merchant since 1881.] 

“There are many advantage through the sales of future cotton; but, weighing 
the entire matter from both sides of the qnestion and considering the moral effect, 
I believe that the iniiiries are probably greater than the benefits to be derived. 
[Rather a ".loey B” opinion.] 

ICnAULKs CHArvH, cotton factor and merchant since 18S!t] 

The causes of the low price of cotton are overproduction and the'depression 
caused by the manipnlations of the future market by "rings.” Thinks futures 
injurious. 

[S. W. Rawlins, aged 74; cotton factor since 1842.] 

The cotton trade has not been prosperous for a number of years. €an not see 
the advantage of futures. | Nothing was brought out in the testimony of this wit¬ 
ness that has not lieen fully covered by manyother witnesses who opposed futures.] 

[IsioouK HEciMNOKit, agcd ;i7: cotton factor and .*onimiK.sion merchant for nincti't-n yi*nra.] 

Considers futui’es dotriinental to tbo producer, the result being that the cotton 
is stiueezed out ol the bands of the farmers early in the season and the price then 
put down, and afterwards lu ices go ui> by a inauipulation of the market. Futures 
are always lower than siiots. hoiieo the consumer will buy futures and await the 
delivery month escaiiiiig carrying charge;; meanwhile. Moreover, futures elimi¬ 
nate speculation in actual cotton, leaving the whole stock on the market to the 
detriment of the producer. 

[Wii.LiAM T. If.inniE, cotton factor and commisaion merchant for aftecn years.] 

“There are times when the future business is very lieneficial to the cotton; but 
on the wholeit is in,inrious. * * The general effect is injurious.” 

[Chaui.es E. Levy, cotton factm- and coimniadon mert;hant uino years.! 

Practically the same as the preceding witness. 

! Roniatr Maxwhi.i., cotton factor since 1870.] 

Generally speaking (though not always), thinks futures injurious. 

tJolT.N' \V. LAnoiilsai-:, cotton broker f<ir twenty-live years] 

He took up tho subject of the price of cotton from 1842 to 18!l2, and filed papers 
and tables of st,atlstics to verify his remarks, Heshowed that prior to ISl'.l cotton 
reached a lower figure than it has ever been since, and that in that same period 
fluctuations were numerous and violent, (,'ominencing in IH 111 cotton with other 
things advanced, because of the oiiening of the gold fields of Australia and Cali¬ 
fornia and the increase of the metallic money of the world. This range of prices 
continued on down to is :at l ho time of the demoralization of silver by the com¬ 
mercial nations, since which time thereh.as been a gradual and continuous decrease, 
attribntiible entirely to the demoralization of silver. 11* also showed that dusing 
periods of increasing prices the market for futures was most active, and that since 
the inan^ration of the futures system tlio lluctnation in prices had been less 
violent ttan before. Other tables and papers were submitted bearing on the 
question generally and all tending to show that futures had not tieen detrimental 
to the cotton indiislry, but bad in reality benefited not only the producers but the 
trade in general. 



PART 11. 


THE TOBACCO TRADE 

IS ITS EELATION TO TAXATION AND OOVEENMENT MONOPOLIES. 


Prcjarml under the direcl.ion ol llic Industrial Coininiflniou by K W. Saunkkiim. 


To the hidnelrwl Commusioti, 

SlKS: I dcaiie in make a reiiort npon the in.atters embraced in the scope of tlie 
resolntinu under which I wars iipi)oiuted. The topics cover’ed are as follows; (1) 
the laws of hmjinn comitTlcsafifecting the importation and sale of tobacco; (2) the 
tarilf rates thereon; (11) the imrchase of tobaccos by foreign governments in 
American markets by thrir agents under wbat are known as regie contracts, and 
(4) the pr(ivalen<;o of the system in foreign countries, on the part of commission 
merchants, of selling tobacco at a fixed compensation through brokers who are 
themselves the purchasers or agents of imrchasers. 

• 

I. IMPORTATION AND SALE. 

In n'spon.se to the fir.st division of the subject-matter required to be reported 
upon, I submit in summary form and seriatim the excise laws of a large number 
of countries relating to tobacco. This rejmrt does not comprehend the laws of 
all of the countries oS the world, but it gives the status of tobacco, as a .subject 
of tax, in jiractically all of those states in which the people of the United States, 
from the point of view of commerce, are interested. 

I liave added in each case, when obtainable, extracts from the statistical reiiorts 
of the Treasury Department, showing the amount of tobacco, raw and manufac¬ 
tured, shipped by the United States into the country reiiorted upon. Tlie figures 
are for the fiscal year 1898. * 

AMERICAN COUNTRIES. 

I. MEXICO. 

There is no government monopoly in this country. Mexico levies an import 
duty on leaf and manufactured tobaiico, and has .an internal-revenue tax on Mex¬ 
ican tohacc 0 , and on the wholesale and retail dealers in manufactured tobacco. 
Her imports from this country, the form and value of the same, are as follows: 


UmimTiufaclnr4*4l 
Manufjvcturtni ... 


Quantity. 

Pounds. 

i,KU,08r) 

(‘ijftlTK. 

(-ilfurottos. 

Nmnl)(‘r.| Vuluo. 

Numlicr. 

Vahni. 

$!»».«.%.;. 

..i H.(KH) i $175. (H) 




1 i 


Mexico also imported from the United States plug tobacco to the amount ot 
4,340 pounds, worth $1,036. 

2. COSTA RICA. 

This country, which abolished the monopoly of tobacco in 1898, returned to it 
under a later, reaction, and bydcoree’of the Constitutional Congress of 1898 
declared the importation of tobacco manufactured in any form to be a fiscal 
monopoly. • 
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Local parties wishing to deal in these articles obtain the Aecessary authority 
from the state, paying to the exchequer before taking the same from the custom¬ 
house ^.80 per kilogram of gross weight, and taking upon themselves the pay¬ 
ment of first cost and charges of introduction. There are no hampering restrio’ 
tions upon the handling of imported manufactured tobacco by local dealers, 
unless they are found in executive regulations, which have not been available for 
examination. 

Tdbm;co imported from the United Statee. 



Quantity. 

i*onnds. 


Value. 


iNumber. Value. 


Cigarettes. 


Unmanufactured 
Manufactured ... 


131,KS5 


1 : 20,156 


60,000 


$60.00 


This country imports from the United States plug tobacco to the amount of 
189,731 pounds, worth ,831,348. 


:i. SALVABOK. 

This small State imposes an import duty on cnido and manufactured tolaicco. 
After its importation the sale of this tobacis) is tree. No tobacco is at present 
imported from tlie United States. 


■1. C'OI.OMBTA, 

Under a law' of 1894 this country reserves to itself the right, for a term of six 
yeai's, to import and manufacture cigaretbw and sell the privileges of the same. 

The i»roduction and expoitatiou of tobacco are free. There is a tax upon its use. 

Manufactured tobacco imimrted into the country is subject to a fixed tax. 
There appears to be no tax upon the importation of tobacco in the unmanufac¬ 
tured form. , „ ^ ... 

The laws and decrees relating to the formalities tor the ftnportation ot toliacco 
are the same as those relating to other merchandise. 


Teibacm imported from the Un'Jed Staiee. 



Thereare no restrictions upon the sale of American tobacco in this country. All 
imported tohimco, whether manufactured or unmanufactured, pays an Import 

^'aIi tobacco, of home production or imported, pays a manufacturer’s duty. 


Toboci‘0 importi’d frwu the United SUiten. 



Peru taxeH alf kinds of imiwrted tobaccf>, and collects the fixed rates at her 
custom-houses, but there is nothing in her regulations whioh makes tobacco a 
government monoiwly. Her provisioTis touching the fonns in which tobacco is 
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taxed, the amount of the tax, and the methods of collection are numerons and 
detailed. 

Tobacco raised at home is taxed in every form, but the manufacturers for the 
export trade are encouraged by the return of a portion of the taxes. After the 
I>ayment of the fixed taxes there are no restrictions upon the local dealers and 
manufacturers. 


Tobacco imported frmn ttie United States. 



Quantity. | 

Value. 

Cigars. i 

1 Cigarettes. | 

Ping. 


Number. 

Value.' 

Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 


Pounds. 



! 

• 










23,00(1 

$(».00 

3,000 

$:moo 







7. BBAZII-. 

No government monopoly, and nothing coiTosponding thereto, exists in Brazil. 
She has iin internal-revenue tax, and import duties upon foreign tobiujco. raw and 
manufactured. 

The general regulations of the Brazilian tariff law apply to these dnties. 
Tolxtcro iiHiiiirfi'il from (hr United Stales. 




Quiu^tity. 


('igars. j 

Ciga- 

Ping. 


• 


NuuiIhu*. 

Value. 

rettes. 



Poumls. 

H,m 

1 

$5,990 






5,(MXI 

1 $.550 

.1 


• 







s. (UlII.E. 

Tliis country impo.sea no re.strictions upon the sale of American tobacco. There 
is no restriction upon the importation, sale, or consumption of tobacco, the only 
obligation which affects it Ixnug the custom-house dnties, which must ho paid at 
the time of im])ortation for ismsumption. 


Tolmeeo iiii/un-ted from, the Ihiited States, etc. 


I j Vulisv 


Unraanufftctunsl.... 
Munnfacturcil. 


VnutKls. 

m $is» 


cigars. 


Cigan'ttcs, 


Plug. 


Value. NuiuIh'V. 


.m.iKie 


V.aluo. \ Poimds. Value. 


$SI«I 




«. ABOENTINA. 

This connti'y imposes no restrictions upon the introduction, manufacture, or 
sale of tobacco, with the exception of the regulations and duties imjiosed by the 
customs laws and the internal-tax laws. 

Paraguayan tobacco, however, is favored in the import tax. This is in return 
for the Argentine trade in that country. As a resiut of this differential duty 
Paraguay furnishes two-thirds of the leaf tobacco imported into the country. 
After Paraguay the next largest importer of leaf and manufactured tobacco is 
(Germany. The bulk of the imi>orted cigars and cigarettes come from Belgium 
and Italy, principally from Italy. 

The manufacture of cigars and cigarettes and plug tobacco and the wholesale 
and retail deali.% in tobaico are reflated by an internal-revenue tax. modeled, in 
a measure, upon that of the United States. 
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Tobacco imported from the United Staten 



Quantity. 

Valno. 

1 CJigars. j 

1 Cigarettes, j 

1 Plug. 


Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 


Pounds. 

|12,»84 



1 





Q.m 


230,U()(» 

$793 

^ 35U 






This completes the tale of Central and South American goveniments, as to which 
information can be obtainett from the reports of the legations of the United States. 

Two small States remain in the Western Hemisphere which can be reported 
upon, namely, Haiti and Santo D imingo. » 

Jll. HAITI. 

There are no special or restrictive laws in this country touching the introduc¬ 
tion mid sale of tobacco. Anyone paying the customs tax of l.'i emits per ismnd 
can import and sell it. 

TiAxiiro imjHtrtcd frtna the United States. 



! 

Quantity. 

1 

1 Value. 

1 (Mgars. 

1 Cigarettes, j 

Plug. 

NuiiOh*!*. 

Vnlu«\| 

Nnmlxir. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 


Pounds. 

$ini.7:ti 




Manufai'tured. 

i ! 

$49 

1 

$40 

701 



1I.„8ANT() IXIMINOO. 

Information in relation to this country is meager, but it is to the effect that the 
import duties are high and the regie contract system is in force. 


Toimceo imi>orted from the United Stales, 


Uimmnufactmxirt 
Manufactured... 


1 Quantity. 

Value. 

! Cigars. C.Mgai’ettos. 

IMug. 

jNuinlier.' Value. ,Nural)cr.| Value. 

! Pounds. 

Value. 

i 


'ill 

i 




' ! 1 II 

' m 1 

$04 

1 


1 1 1 1 


It will be seen from the figures thus far submitted Aiat the trade of the United 
States in tobacco, either in its raw or in its manufacfflared form, with the coun¬ 
tries of Central and South Ameri(;a, does not present an imposing appearance at 
pi-esent. 

It may well be 'considered that these markets, with proper attention, may be 
immensely developed in connection with their growth in trade and ixipulation. 

EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 

At present Eurojie is by far our largest customer, especially of unmanufactured 
tobacco. 

Having given in brief the laws of the chief countries lying south of us in the 
Western Hemisphere, the laws of the chief countries of Europe, and then of Asia, 
will be summarized in like manner. 

1. THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

England imposes an enormous tarfif duty upon imported tijbacco, deriving a 
very Targe revenue from this source. 

This, however, is an ojicn market. There is no government monopoly of 
tobacco. Anyone complying with the regulations as to tajation can engage in 
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the tobacco ti'ado. There are specific regulations as to the manufacture of 
tobacco by local parties, but no provisions to fix the price of the manufactured 
product or to determine the parties who may engage in the business. 

There are certain designate ports of entry where there are warehouses, known 
as the Queen’s warehouses, for the storage of imported tobacco, and when this 
tob»3co is removed for use from these warehouses the customs duties must be 
paid. 

Tobacco imported from the United States, 



Quantity. 

VahiG. 

CiKarH. 

1 CigaretteH. I 

Plug tobafieo. 


Numlxir. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

U n munufac- 

%m,m 

1 



j 





Manufacturod.. 

Wl,(100 

87,5W 






3. BW'EDUN. 

The kingdom of Sweden imiKises no other regnlatioiw upon the introduction 
and sale of tobacco than those which apply to the introduction and sale of mer¬ 
chandise in general. 

There is an import duty uiion manufactured and unmanufactureil tobacco. 

:!. NOUWAY. 

There is a customs tariff'on the importation of tobiicco into Norway, but, save 
a law prohibiting the sale of tobacco to infants under 14, there are no restrictions 
upon the sale of hibacco in this country. 


7'obacco imported into Norasiy and, Swetlen from the. United States. 



Quantity. 

Value. 1 

1 CignrB. 

1 Cigarettes. 

Plug. 

NuiulKir. 

Value. 

I^ululxlr. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Uninanufaeturod.. 

rounds. 

077,837 

$42,953 




• 




45,551,0(10 

1 

$148,300 

800 

$100 







4. SWITZERLAND. 

The manufacture and sale of tobacco in Switzerland is not regulated by law. 
No restriction is placed up(tn the .sale of it. There are no laws detrimental to the 
introduction and sale of American tobacco. There is a small customs duty on 
tobacco, and a small additional tax imposed by two cantons. 

Tobacco imported from the United States. , 



Quantity. 

Value. 

[ Cigars. 

1 Cigarettes. 

j Plug tobaceo. 


Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value., 

Pounds., 

Value. 


Pounds. 

200 

|S5 











3,603,000 

$8,025 

44 

$i4 








■I. GERMANY. 

Several efforts have been made in Germany to establish a monopoly in tobacco, 
but on each occajion the Reichstag has maintained a steadfast and successful 
opMsition. 

Germany has an import tax upon all tobacco, whether in the leaf or manufac¬ 
tured, imported into the country. It is an open market, and, next to England, 
the largest buyer of American tobacco. 
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Tobacco imported from the United States. 



Amount. 

1 1 Cigars. 

1 Cigarettes. 

1 Plug tobacco. 


jNumljer. 

Value. 

Numlxsr. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

j 

Pounds. 

53.787.518 

r 

$4,140,9U(1 . 









] 0 ,(lBl.noo 

»47,8m 

Sis, 887 

$48,503 

1 

1 i ' 1 


Germany also imports fr<«n the United States stems to the amount of 6,515,885 
pounds, worth $184,848. 

HOLLAND. 

Holland levies a customs tax upon imported tobacco, but on tobacco raised in 
the country there is no tax. . 

There are no 8i)eci.'il provisions affectin;' the sale of tobacco in this country. 


Tobacco imported f ront the United States. 


j 

Amount. ■ 

Valmi. 

[ Cigars. 

CigarutteH. 

1 Plug tolMlWlO. 


Number. 

Vtiluo. 

Numlwr. | 

Value. 

Pounds. ^ 

Value. 


PniiidH. ' 

18.282. .505 

$1,047,117 



1 





j.OIIO 

$50 

4,0.55,000 

$11,002 

182,763 

$57,228 





Holland also imports from the United States stems to the amount of 3,981,566 
l«iunds, worth $.56,9.59. 

J. BELGIUM. 


There are no provisions for what is known as the regie contrsmt system in Bel¬ 
gium, nor are there any restiictions upon tobacco coming in from any source, 
except the customs duty. • 


UnnianufactnrKd. 
MunufoctTired_ 


Tobacco imported from the United States. 



1 Cigars. | Cij,TftrctteH. 

Plug toba<‘<*o. 

jNamlx*r. 

Value.: Nuuil>er. 

Value. 

Pounds. [ Value. 

Ptmudit. 
1.5, 75:1 

i 

$1,330,001 i. 

.1 3.000 

1 

$115 j Xm.OIH) 

$7.9:i3 

1 

87, .588 1 $10,890 




Belgium imports from this country stems to the amount of 33.3.50 pounds, 
worth $497. 

8. RUSSIA. 

The cultivation of tobai’co in the empire is a free industry to persons of all 
classes, in all parts of the country, save in Poland, where the rules and restric¬ 
tions upon raising tobacco somewhat resemble those in force in Prance. 

The duties on tobacco in Russia are in the formof re venue stamps on the manu¬ 
factured goods, of licenses to operate tobacco factories and estiiblishments fpr 
the sale of tobacco leaf and manufactured articles, and custom-house duties on 
tobacco imported from abroad, whether in the leaf or manufactured. 

Foreign tobacco may be imported and received at the custom-house by those 
manufacturers and dealers onV who have obtained the right to deal in both 
home products and foreign tobacco. 


Tobacco imported from the United S*ates. 



Amount.' 

i 

Value. ! 

1 Cigars. 

Ciga- 

Plug. 


Number. 

Value., 

rettes. 

» 

PoundH. ■ 

m 

$06 








9 
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». GREECE. 

In the Kingdom of Greece there Is no restiiction placed on the introduction and 
sale of foreign tobacco, except the import duties. The full duties must be paid, 
as no bonding is allowed, save when the material is intended for reexportation. 
The customs laws of Greece apply uniformly to all foreim tobaccos. 

But little foreign tobacco is imported into Greece, the bulk of what is imported 
being in the form of cigars from Italy and Austria. Greece imports neither 
manufactured nor unmanufactured tobacco from the United States., Greece 
enwrts a good deal of tobacco. 

There is also an internal-revenue tax on tobacco. 

EUROPEAN COUNTRIES WITH GOVERNMENT MONOPOLY. 

« 

In the remaining countries of Europe, to wit. Franco, Portugal, Italy, Austria, 
and Turkey, tobacco is a government monopoly, 

. 1. PRANCE. 

This government exercises the complete monopoly of the manufacture, impor¬ 
tation, sale, and cultivation of tobacco. 

It alone h.as the right and power to imijort tobacco in any form. Tobacco 
imported for the r^gie (government) pays no duty save when it is imiiorted for 
some European warehouse, in which case a duty is paid. The hulk of the tobacco 
imported into France comes from the United States. In 181)7 18,869,3.57 kilogi’ams 
were imported, of which 17,638,308 kilogi'ams came from the United States. The 
cigars are chiefly imported from Cuba, while the cigarettes come principally from 
Algeria. * 

Fiirchases of foreign tobacco for the government are made by calling for bids 
through tlic press. The notices name the day when the bids must be presented, 
the quantity and quality of tobaci'o needed, and the amount to be deixisited with 
eivdi bid. Type samples are placed at the disposal of intending bidders. Before 
calling for the bids the minister of finance decides the maximum price to be paid 
for the tobacco, and tli^ price is kept secret. On the day of adjudication the 
bidders appear before a council presided over by the director general of the 
manufactories. The sealed bids are opened, and rejected or ai)j)roved according 
as they are above or below the maximum. The regie, by specif permission of 
the minister of finance, may purchase tobacco directly in foreign countries, in 
which case the French comsuls make the contracts. 

The government has twenty-one factories in France. Tobacco can be sold in 
those shops only which are licensed by the regie. The shopkeepers keep in the 
shops a list of the prices at which tobacco in its various forms must bo sold. 
These prices arc fixed by the r6gie. 

The cultivation of tobi«;co is allowed in 33 out of the 87 departments of the 
Republic. Certain lands, as prescribed, can lie cultivated in tobacco. The 
farmers sell to the rf-gie at a price fixed beforehand by the minister of finance. 

From this synopsis of tht system prevailing in France, it will bo seen that the 
monopoly in tobacco is complete. Moreover the figures show that it is immensely 
profitable to the Government. 


Tohifco imparted from flir. XJnifcd Htatex. ' 



Quantity. 

Value. 

Cigars. 

\ Citfiirettcs. i 

j Hug. 

Nuralwr. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

1 

Pounda. 

Value. 

Unmanufactured -.. 

2:;, 016,203 

|I,m,688 







s,noi) 1 

tm 

1.865,000 

$6,351 : 


$0,486 





8 . PORTUGAL. 

There is no restriction upon the importatipn of American manufactured tobacco 
except the payment of the customs dues, but the Government monopolizes the 
importation of American leaf. Anyone can import manufactured tobacco, not 
less than 40 kilograms, who is willing to pay 4,500 reis duty per mlogram. The 
State manufactory, called Companhia Real dos Tobacco de Portugal, controls 
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absolutely the importation of the American leaf. One firm—Jbhannee Wimmer— 
deals with the American dealers for tlie Companhia Real. At jpresent they have 
arranged with Nashville exporters for their leaf. Companhia Beal buys through 
Johannes Wimmer. 


Tobacco imported from the United States. 



Quantity.' 

Value. 

I Cigars. 


Plug. 


NuinlMir. 

Valuo. 



H'J. ir»5 



















:i. ITALY. 

Tobacco is a government monopoly in Italy, and is controlled directly by the 
government, not let to a company. 

For a full account of the system prevailing in this country, see Consular Report 
for March, 1881, No. 6, entitled Tobacco Industries of Italy. 

The system of laws relating to this monopoly is very elaborate and complete, 
and under its operation there is no more opiwrtunity for free individual action or 
competition than in France or Turkey. 


Tobacco imported from the United States. 



Quantity. 

Valuo. 

Cigars. 

Cigurottos. 

Plus. 


NunilM^r. 

Value. 

NumlK'r. 

Value. 


S1.43:J,941 

«3,«2(>,883 







i:i,()(iU 

$4(10, 


$555 



1 - 



4 . SPAIN. 

This, too, is one of the continental countries in which tobacco is a government 
monopoly. Detailed information relating to its system is difficult to obtain, but 
in substance the same system prevails as in Italy, so that practically Spain is a 
closed market to dealers in tobacco who do not derive their powers directly from 
the government monopoly. Spain imports a groat deal of tobaixio from this 
country, but under her system of buying, which will bo given in detail later on, 
she practically fixes the price she pays for the leaf. 

Tolnireo imiMrfed from the United States. 


Uninanufw.tiirfsl 
Manufa^itunMl... 


1 j 

; Quantity. 

i 

Valuo. 

1 1 
Cigars, j 

iJigarotloH 

Hub. 


$2WH,in)7 





... 1 



. ! . 1 



. 



5. AUSTRIA. 

A complete government monopoly exists here. It regulates the raising, sale, 
manufacture, and importation of tobacco. It exercises a supervision over grow¬ 
ing tobacco, and establishes the depots and shops for the sale of tobacco. This 
government monopoly is administered through the Austrian tobacco r6gie. 

6. TURKEY. 

Under contract of 1884 with the rtgia company, Interessee des Tabaes de 
I’Empire Ottoman, the r6gie has the exclusive right to purchate, manufacture, 
and sell the tobacco grown in the empire. Tlie chief office of this company is at 
Constantinople. Its capital is £4,000,000. Net profits are divided into thr^ 
parts^ne goes to the public debt, one goes to the government, and one to the 
r^gie. 
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Tho r6gie IS empowered to collect all duties on imported cigars, chewing 
tobacco, and snuff; to grant licenses for the sale of tobacco and collect the dues 
upon them; and,to cofiect the duties upon exports of tobacco. All smoking 
tobacco destined for consumption must come from the factories of tho r^gie. The 
contract is for thirty years, with a provision for renewal, upon terms to be 
mutuiilly agreed upon. From the date of issue of the flnnan establishing the 
regie, the Government refrains from issuing permits for manufacturing to pri¬ 
vate persons. The sale at retail of every form of tobacco is to be made exclu¬ 
sively in shops licensed ad hoc by the r6^e. 

The importation of cigarettes, leaf, and cut tobacco is prohibited. Cigars, 
snuff, and chewing tobacco may bo imported under existing regulations, upon tho 
payment of the customs dues. Cigars and chewing tobacco pay 75 i)er cent duty, 
and snuff 100 per cent. 

Turkey imports no tobacco in any form fronsthe United States. ^ 

7. BOtlMANIA. 

A state monopoly of the sale of tobacco exists in this coimtry. It prohibits the 
entry of all tobaccos except when purchased by the r6gie. Parties wishing to 
bring small (luantitios of special brands of tobacco into the kingdom must got 
permission of the general direction of tho state monopolies. Use of tobacco is 
universal in form of cigarettes. The amount of tobacco imported for cigars is 
very small. 

In 1898 13,.500 kilogi’ams of American tobacco was imported. The American 
tohiwscos are bought by the regie in Hamburg and Bremen. No tohac<'o is 
iniportf^d directly from the United States. The bulk of the tobacco mannfactimsl 
hero is raised in Ronmania, but a good deal is brought from Turkey and Greece. 

The net revenue to the State from the monopoly is 85,400.000. 


THK ASIATIC COUNTRIES. 

1. CHINA. 

This country places no re.strictiotis upon American tobacco, under wh<at are 
known as regie contracts or otherwise. Under the general tariff for the trade of 
tOiina. foreign tobacco, excluding Japanese prep.ared tobacco, is imported free 
of duty. Japanese toba(!co impoi ted by Japanese officials or merchants for pri¬ 
vate use, lip to forty catties, is admitted free. 


ToIhwco iiiti>nr1ei} from the Lhiifrd Stnttn, 



(Quantity. 

V'hIuo. 

Cigars. 

t’iga- 

Plug. 


Number. 

Value. 

rettes. 

Pounds. 

Value. 


Poinidx. 

j 








5,dki 

$358 



§32.2a« 

j 





3. PERSIA. 

This country iilaces 7io restrictions upon Ameiiciin tobacco that do not apply to 
tho tobacco of other countries. America enjoys tho most-favored-nation treat¬ 
ment in respect to her goods. Importeil merchandise pays a duty of five per cent 
ad valorem. In the form of cigars, cigarettes, and pipe tobacco the American 
product reaches Persia through England in increasing iiuantities. No tobacco is 
imported directly from the United States. 

;t KOREA. 

No restrictions are placed irpon the sale of foreign tobacco in Korea, but tobacco 
pays a higher import duty than other articles. No tobacco is imported directly 
from the United States. 

4. JAiyvN. 

• 

This country has recently made tobacco a monopoly, but the details of its system 
have not been available. At the instance of the ITmteil States softie modifications 
of the original plan and ext ent of the monopoly have been agreed upon. 

I O—VOL XI-6 ■ 
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Tobacco imported from the United States, He. 



1 Qnuutity. 

Value. 

1 Clgatv. 

j Cigarotkis. 

Plug. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 1 

Pounds. 

Value. 

UninunufacturiMl 
Manufactured.... 

PoundH. 

2,751,240 

1 

1197, (Em 







85,000 

$1,000 

^,3^,000 

$400,542 

104,607 

' $37,647 


BRITISH COLONIES. 


In addition to the foregoing exportations the United States makes the following 
shipments to the colonies of Great Britain, all of which are open m^kets, to wit: 


1. BRITISH AUSTRALASIA. 


1 

^ Quantity. 

Value. 

1 Cigars. 

j Cigarettes. 

1 Plug. 

Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

1 Pounds. 

Value. 

j pounds. 
Uumannfwturcd ■ 2,24«>. 127 
Manufactured ...;. 

$3:12,360 



' ! 




j m,m 

,$10,081 

i^.ai.uoo 

; $348,443 

:i 210,858 

$788,804 


BRITISH AFRICA. 


Manufttctured. 



i Quantity. 

! 

Value. 

1 Cigare. 

1 Cigarettes. 

Plug. 


Number. 

Value. 

Number. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

■ed-.j 

1 

Pounds. 

1,5IH,393 

' 1 

$143,023 

1 







80,an) 

$3,093 

54,347,000 

1 

$100,886 

1.50,.555 

$30,834 


Unmanufactnred 
Manufactured ... 


3. QUEBEC, CNTARIO, ETC. 


Quantity.! 


PomulH. 

ft,5()l,6r>2 I 


Valm*. ! 

Cigars. 

[ Cigarettes. 

Plug. 

Number. 

i Value. 

jNumljer. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

1 

$631,010 

1 . 





11, (m 

$281 

10, OW) 

$32 

23,741 

$7,623 


II. TARIFF RATES. 

C 

Following will lie found the tariff rates of the countvies heretofore referred to, 
so far as the same relate to tobacco, whether manufactured or unmanufactured. 


AMERI(L4N COUNTRIES. 

I. MEXICO. 


Tobacco not manufactured, with the oxct^ptioii <>t Vir(;inian to* 

bQCCO. 

Virdnian tobacco, not manufactured. 

The followii^ duties are in addition to the stamp duties, 
which aro 7 per cent: 

Tobacco in cakes for chewint;, sifted tol^co, and cut tobacco for 
cigarettes, cut tobacco for smoking in pipes, in packets. 

Tobacco in powder, or snufiF, in packets, nosks, or i)ottle8. 

Cigarettes in pat^kets closed at iK>th ends: 

For the first 25 grams legal weight.i-—.. . 

For every 26 grams, or fraction thereof in Excess in each 
packet. 

Cigarettes of tobacco. 

Cigars, per 25 cigars contained in a box. 


irnit. 

Dollars.ft 

Net kilogram. 

1.37 


.15 


.24 


.50 


.60 


.60 

Legal kilogram. ... 

2.00 

.124 



a The Mexican dollar was worth, January 1, 47.7 cents. 
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3. COSTA BICA. 

This country having made tobacco a government monoi)oly, there are no im¬ 
port duties ui)on the same. 

3. SALVADOR. 


i Kate of 
duty. 


Tobacf-o: 


Manufactured— 

In cigars. 

Other, not ux>^cially mentioned 


! Pesos, a 
.kilogram..! l-iiO 

_do.... 3.00 

.do....; 1.60 


«Tlic peso WHS worth 4.3.9 ceutK .Tauuary 1, 1899. 


4. (JOLOMBIA. 


Pesos. 

Cigars... .. . . . - - —kilogram.. 4.00 

Cigarettes ... ..... .do— il.OO 

Tobacco, cut, and other tobacco of all kinds...do. . 2.00 


In addition to the duties proper, there is levied on imported merchandise an 
additional charge, which amounted, at the time of the last available rexiort. May 
4, 1899, to 50 per cent of the regular duties. The i)eso was worth 43.9 cents 
January 1, 1899. 


■). KCUADOK. * 

Tobacco: , Sucres. 

Leaf... kilogiam.. ( 

Manufactured.. ... ..do_3 


In addition to the foregoing the customs authorities shall, on the import duties 
leviable, collect surta-ves to the amount of 00 i>er cent. The sucre was woi-th 43.9 
cents January 1,1899. • 

11. PERU. 


[Law of January 19, isw.] 

The uniKU’t duties applicable to tobacco of all kinds, cigars, ai.d cigarettes im¬ 
ported from abroad into the territory of the republic, slmll be specific. They 
shall be colletded in all custom-houses conformably to the follov.’ing tariff (the 
sol being worth 43.9 cents January 1, 1899): 


Tobacco of— s<.is. 

Contiguous regions, in the leaf, raw, in packets, and carrots, kilogram, 

net....... ... 0.25 


Any other origin, in the leaf, raw, in packets, and carrots, kilo, net. 0.50 
Whatever origin, including contiguous regions, tobacco manufac¬ 
tured in any other way than cigars or cigarettes..kilo, net.. 1.00 

Cigars— 

Italian.....do_ 4.00 

Any other origin_ . ... .*..do_ 7.00 

Cigarettes of whatever origin, in boxes or packets, not containing more 
than 34 cigarettes....per thousand iiackets.. 75 ()0 

Abt. 3. In future a duty shall he collected throughout the republic and in every 
place of consumption on all kinds of tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes, according to 
the following table: 

. Sol«. 

1. Tobacco of national production, in the leaf, raw, in packets, and in car¬ 

rots, or in any other fonn......kilo, net.. 3.00 

2. Tobacco of Mexico and Central America. ..do_2.30 

3. Tobacco of contiguous regions, in packets, carrots, in the leaf, or raw, 

kilo, not.....3.10 

4. Tobacco, foreign, of any other origiij, in the leaf, raw, in packets, or 

carrots...#.......*.....kilo,net.. 3.30 

5. Tobacco, foreign, chewing or snuff.. .do_8.00 

6 . Tobacco, foreign,cut or cnoiiped, in Iiackets, cigarettes,etc...*... do_3.00 

7 . Cigars of whatever foreign origin, in boxes or bulk.do_3.50 
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7. BRAZIL. 

Tobacco is not uieiitioneil by name in the Brazilian import tariff and there is 
no head to which it can ias referred, unless it can bo considered as coming under 
the head of food pnalucts. There is a general i)rovision under that head that all 
food products not enumerated shall pay an import tax of 1,200 reis per kilogram. 
The reis eiiuals O^IIO mill, a milreis (1,000 reis) being 64.6 cents. The consump¬ 
tion duties are as follows: 


Cotmiimption iliitu'x. 


Article. 

Unit. 1 Duty. 

1 

Tobocc’o, cut: 

; Reia. 


.„do. 120 

Of national production, mixed with foreign tol)acoo . 

Cigars: 

Of national manufacture— 

Of less value than $80 i)orl.(WJ. . 

.do. 100 

Each. 3 

.do. 20 


.do. 100 

Cigtti*otte8; 

Packet containing , 25 

up to 20 cigarettes, i 
...do.. . 80 


Snuff: 



...1^0. ..' 2110 




S. CHILE. 


Article. 


Unit. 


Tobaocfo: 
Leaf... 
Cut-.-. 
CigarettoH 
Cigars. 


Kilcsruiu - 

.(U)_ 

. . do. 

_do. 


liate of duty. 


Pesos. 


United States 
equivalent. 


2.60 

4.00 

9.00 

6.00 


$0,949 

1.46 

3.285 

2.19 


(t. ARGENTINA. 


Arti<dc. 


Cigars of Havana tolMux o: 

In wooflen iK)xe8. 

Loow) in packets or cardboard tK)Xcs. 

Cigai’S of ordinary tobacxx), other than Havana: 

In wo<^en boxes...... 

In paerkots or cardboard boxes.. 

Cigarettes of all kinds.. 

Tonacco stems. 


Tobacco in the leai or cut: 

Havana. 

Other origin, not Paraguayan 
Paraguayan tobacco . 


Unit. 

Rate of 
duty. 

■ 

li 

PegoH. a 
1.50 
2.25 

do. 

.60 


.76 

do. 

1.00 


.15 


40 


.70 


.22 

do . 

.12 




a The value of the Argentine jkjso (gold) is 96.5 cents. 


UK HAITI. 


Artude. 


Cigars... 

Cigarettes.- — • .. 

T<^cco,all kinds in U^af, powder, chopped, 


Unit. 


Bate of duty. 


twist, and chewing. 


1.25 gourde. 
50 per cent. 
0.10 gourde. 
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According to decree of Febmary, 189!), a snrtivx of 3.1 ^r cent is established on 
all importations from and after March 14,1899. The valno of the gourde is 96.5 
cents. 

n. SANTO DOMINGO. 


Article. 


Tobacco in leavoH.. 

Cirars. 

Tolmcco: 

In carrota. 

In mwder. 

CigareltoB of ordinary Bizo . 


{ Unit. 

Rate of 
duty. 


Pf'HOS. 

20 

; 1,000. 

80 

.i 100 kilograms. 

20 

..do. 

76 


1 



By decree of 1898. to take effect on Ai)ril 1, 189.H. a surtax of 10 per cent on the 
then existing customs dues was created. 

EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


1. THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Artifiles. 


Tobiu.to: 


Less than 10 pounds of fhoisture.. 

Manufactnre<l: 

Cigare. 

Cavendish and negro-head. .. . 

Snuff: 

Containing in every 100 iwiinils thereof more than 13 pounds of : 

moisture.per pound j 

Less than 13 poundstif moisture.<lo .. i 

Other manufactured tolwvceo. and caveiuliHli. aiul negro-hejwl. inami- [ 
factured in bond, from uiimaimfafitured bjlaifeo.pound i 


fi 

4 l> 



Rate of 
duty. 

E(liiivu- 
lent in 
American 
money. 

‘ry 1(K> ■ 

.£ H. d. 


'!)un«l 

0 3 2 

* $0.77 

ilo ... 

3 fi 

.8.5 

.do.. 

(i 

1.215 

do... 

4 fi 

1.005 


.91 

1.(195 


.97 


:i. SWEDEN 


Duty. 


Articles. 

T^nil. 

' IvroniT. 

ignited 

St4ite8 

(Mjuivalent. 

Tolwicco: 

Raw, in tho leaf, and stems.. 

Manufactured—cigars and digaret 1 c.h . 

Other.■.. . 

. . : Kilogram . 

...! 1.00 

! $0.2fi8 

1 1.072 

.8216 



- - - ____ 1 1 


3. XOnWAY. 


Tobacco: 

Stalks. 

In the leaf, not seasoned, and car¬ 
rots (credits for wai’ehousing): 

“ Kreditoplag,” ISOkilc^rams.. 

In tho leaf, seasoned. 

Taro for the three precedingnum- 
bers: In skins 8 per cont; wicker- 
w<»rk, with or without packing 
cloth, 10 per cent; baskets 3 per 
cent; cloth 2 per <jont; Casks: a. 
Imported from Europe 8 per cont: 
6 . imi)ortod from non-European 
countries iX per cont. 

Snuff... 



Minimum tariff. 

Maxiimim tariff. 

Unit. 

KroiuT. 

United 

Stati'H 

oquiva- 

lent. 

Kronor. 

United 

States 

equiva¬ 

lent. 

Kilogram. 

1.75 

$0. -OUI 

1.75 

$0.4fi9 


1.7.5 

II 


.460 

.469 

.do. 

1.75 

1.75 

• • 



• 


...do. 


.HfU 

3.(10 

.804 
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.'I. NOBWAY-Contlnned. 




Minimum tariff. 

Maximum tariff. 

Goods. 

Unit. 

Kronor. 

United 

States 

equiva¬ 

lent. 

Kroner; 

United 
States 
eoni va¬ 
lent. 

Tol)ai;<'o—Continued. 






Tare: Bottlesorjars.SOporcent; 
other reeeptwles, 15 per cent. 






Cigars and cigarettes. 

Taro; Boxes, 27 per cent; paper, 
packets, boxes in which cigarettes 
are iiaeked, shall be dutiable as 
manufacturt^ of the comiMmont 
material. The Ifoxes in which 
cigars are packed shall be dutiable 
as cigar boxes, and boards for ..the 

Kilogram . 

;i(M) 

$0,004 

3.00 

$0,964 

same. 






Smoking and chewing tolmcco. and 
any othoi' manufjwturotl toliacA’o. 

...do. 

3. in 

.562 

2.10 

.562 

Tare: Casks or cases. 20 per cent. 






No tare shall Ixi alloweii for iniiier. 
packets. 1 ) 0 X 08 , and the like serv¬ 
ing as pa(.:ki^os for smoking or 
chewing tobatt<':o. 







+. SWITZERLAND. 


ArtidoH. 


1 Kate of dwty per 100 kllo- 
I (trams (dS0.4o pounds). 


Francs. 


United States 
equivalent. 


ToImuj^'o: 

Leaves not manufat'tnred, ril)S. and stalks; i 

Manufwdurcd tobacco waste, other than in powder (sul>stl- 
tute for tobacco, such os boot leaves, dried, seasoned, ot(;., 

tobwrowmeo). 

Carrots, and rolls for the manufacture of snuff. 

MnnufacturcMi tolMwco: 

Suiokinff, chewing, an<l snuff (waste from the manufacturo of 

toltfw^co in pow<^r. Schneel>crg’a snuff). 

Cigars and cigarettes.. 


2r».(X) 

fid. (XI 


75.00 
1.50. (X) 


9.05 


14.475 

28.95 


r,. GERMANY. 


Articles. 


Tobacco: 

Tobacco loaves, not manufw^tnred, toliacco stalks and juices 
Manufactured tolilMu-o— 

Cigars and cigarettes. 

Other manufactured tolMW.'co.;. 


Duty per 1(X) kilograms. 


Harks. 


I United States 
I equivalent. 


I 85.00 j $20.23 

; 270.00 I 64.26 

I 180.00 I 42.84 


0. HOLLAND 


Rate of duty. 


Articles. 

1 

Unit. 

! 

Florins. 

United States 
equivalent. 

Tobiwco: 

In rolls, or loaves, and unpressed stems. 

lix) kil<^rams.... 

0.70 1 
1.60 

$0.2814 

.603 

Manufactured - * ‘ ! 


ft.OO 1 

4.824 



40.00 1 

16.08 



1 
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7. BELGIUM. 


Articles. 

Unit. 

i 

Francs. 

United Stati's 
tiquivaleut. 

Toba«'.co inannfocturod: 



S115.18 

Cigars and ciwirottes... 

Other, Including oxtractsof tobtw<ro.. 

Tobtt^ not manufactured: 

1 (*) kilograniK.... 

(UK) 

.do. 

12 fl 

'£\.W 





Other, including stalks, and substitutes for 
tobacco. 

.do. 

55 

i 

10.515 


Foreign tobactco not manufactured is also subject to an excise tax of ir> francs 
($2,895) per 100 kilograms, whatever be the kiniJ or (paality. 


S. RUSSIA. 




Tobacco: 

In tUo Iwif.in bundlcH. with or without stulks; 

tol>t«*co shilks... 

Cut smoking tolwcco, snuflf, tobu'co of all kinds 

in rolls, cjikos, and f-arrots. 

Cijj'ars, cut tokwco rolled in a toUwco wrapper, 
cigarettes. 


Duty in gold. 

1 United States 

Unit. 

Kublcs. 

1 

j equivalent. 

PtK)d (.T6.0711W.).. 



Flint (.JWlbH.i... 

i.:i0 

! 1.0036 

do . 


i 2A7(H 


GttERCJK. 


In the Special Consular Reports, volume 10, jiart I, Europe, giving the tariffs 
of the countries of Europe, there is no report upim the tariff laws of Greece. The 
matter, however, is not one of importance in tins connection, since Greece imports 
no tobacco from this connti'y. Gre(!ce is an exporter of tobacco. 


1(1. FRANUE. 

Tobacco in leaves or in stalks for the regie (monopoly) is imported free; for 
private account is prohibited. Manufactunsl tobacco for th(( regie. 100 kilograms 
gross, is exempt from duty. • 

Manufactured toliacco lor th(( iiersonal use of Ihe im](orter. to a limited degree, 
may be imported. 


’ 1 

i 

i 

Rato of 
duty. 

UuittsI Htutes 
equivalent. 

• 1 

Cigars and cigarol tes.... 

lilOkilograiuH n«‘t. 

Francs. 

;i,0(W 

$584.80 

U. PORTUGAT.. 



Arti<d(tK. 

VnU. 

. Rate of 

1 duty. 1 

1 United States 
equivalent. 

Tobaceo: 


j lids. 

1 4,500 

1 

$4.86 

Manufactured in any other form, and cut 

I.<lo. 

4,500 

4.86 

Tol»ncvK» in Umf and in rolls, controlled by 8i>ecial 
law heretofore given. 
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ToIhuto: 

<t. Ill or RtaIkH of leaves, jn'oliibite 1. 

h. Mainifaeturod: 

1. Manila and HabanA cigars, iraitii' 
tion Haliaun (dgars, nn<l cigu- 
rettea.-. t....... 

All cigars nniuufnctured ot leaf to- 
lini’co from Cuba, Varinas, l^erto Rico, 
Java, Colombia, and other of similar 
<iuttlity, ai'o considered Habaiia. 

Aroeonsidere<i aa imitation Habana, 
all cigars, of whatever kind of leaf man- 
nfa<*tnred, having tlio form of, or being 
IMwked similarly to, the real Halmna 
c-igarH. 

3. Of any other <imility. -. 



j "Duty poi* unit. 

Unit. 

1 Oouventioiml. 

1 General. 

Lin*. 

United 

States 

equiva¬ 

lent. 

Lire. 

United 

States 

ecioiva- 

lent. 

Kilogram.... 

.Ti.oo 

$f>. 7«i 

;»f(X) 

jli. 70 

.do.... 1 

' :in.iNi 1 

1 

1 ;(.w» 

1 3(UI(1 

i 

i 

:!.80 

j 


12. ITALY. 

I 

I 


1:1. SPAIN. 

Tobiicco in this country is ii j^ovornmeiit monopoly, junl in jjmmriil the iiupor 
tation is forbidden except for the rejrie. 

So Ibiiff as Cuba, Puerto Rico, and the Philippines Indonj^ed to Spain there was 
a s|)ecial tariff law nroyidinj? the terms upon which nuinufactm ed tobacco in its 
variotis fonns could bo imixirted from those dependencies. 

14. AUSTRIA. 


♦ ; Rati.'H of duty i»er KHJ 

kilograms. 

Articles. ' - —-- 


Toba<N!o.raw, in loaves, jv-it maiiuCact.ur<‘d: also l ihs, stems, and llon/s; - 

tobacito jnii'e only by siMH-iul jK'rmit. 

Tol)a<.'co, manufactured: Smoking tolKieeo in rolls, unrolled, oi stem 
leaves, or cut; carrot toUicco or stems for snuff: tolwicco nowdi'Cinl 
and toktcco refuse; cigars, cigarettes, snuff, <*hcwing to1)a«-co; uNo 
iwiper made from tho steins and ril»s of tobtu-co leaves only by 

81 )y<*ial permit...... 

In cases of special permit, there is. aside from thi.s.to bo jiaid a Jicenwr ! 
tax for eai'h kilogram of cigars or cigarettes, 11 florins; other nianu- 
hictures of tobacco, 6.40 florins: raw toliacco, 7 florins. ^ 


Florins. 


Unibsl States 
equivalent. 


31.(m 


5«.63« 


.■i3.r;n 3l.:n.5 


I'l. TURKEY 

Tlie importatiomof tobacco into this country is controlled by the rej^ie, and in 
the special consular reports referred to alK)ve there is no rate given for tobaci o. 
According to a statement from thij United States legation cigars and chewing 
tobacco pay 75 per cent duty, and snuff 1(W per cent. 


1(1. ROUMANIA. 

The importation of tol>ac(u) in tin? leaf and manufactured in any form is 
prohibited. 

THK ASIATK; (’OTTNTRTKS. 

1. CHINA. 

Foreign tobacco free, excluding Japdnesf? tobacco. 

Tobacco, leaf. 10 cents ix?r 105 pounds. 

Toba(‘co. prepared, 81 cents per 188 iKiunds. 
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Exclniling foreign tobaeco. Imt including Japanese tobacco, except where 
iinimrted by Japanese officials or merchants tor private nstf, np to .W pounds at a 
time. 

From the reisirt of Consul-General Goodnow, of date August Ul, 1898, it appears 
that “ there is very little tobacco leaf imported into Cliina. In 1897 Canton im¬ 
ported 334,000 jiounds, valued at $16,912. Shanghai in the same year imported 
190,000 pounds, valued at $18,943. The only firm known there to be buying leaf 
tobacco is the American Cigarette Company.” 

2. PERSIA. 

A unifonti tariff on imports and exiwrts of .5 per cent ad valorem prevails in 
Persia. 

KOREA. . 

Tobiicco is not mentioned in the Korean tariff. It might enter under the fol¬ 
lowing heads: "All unenuraerated articles partly manufactured, .I per cent ad 
valorem; ” " Unemunerated articles manufactured. 10 per cent ad valorem.” 

1. .JAPAN. 

This country now makes tobacco a Government monopoly, and in Consular 
Reports for November, 1898, No. 330, will be found the regulations governing 
the purchase and import of tobacco under the monopoly. No One can imi)ort any 
loaf tobacco from abroad except the State. 


HHITISll COLONIES. 

. Ai:STRAI,ASlA. 

[P,.r iH.utull. 

New Soiitli Wales. —Umnanni'.actnrcd. 34.3 cents; manufactured, including 
.snuff, 73 cents; cigars and cigarettes, $1.40; sbeepwash. 6 cents. 

New Zeitlniui. —Tob;*^’,co, 8.1 cents; tobacco, unmanufactured, entered to be man¬ 
ufactured in the colony, 40 cents; cigars, ,$1.70; cigarettes, not exceeding 2i pounds 
per thousand, $1.1)3 per thon.sand, and for all weight exceeding 3.1 pounds per 
thousand, 13 cents jjer ounce. 

tionth ^li(.s7ra/«i.—Unmanuf.actnred,:i0 cents; manufactured,00 cents; cigars, 
$1..13; snuff, $1.40. , 

TViimifiiOo.—Uninanuf,actured,8.» cents; manntactured.OO cents (thus stated in 
the schedules); cigars and cigarettes,$1.70; snuff,$1.46. 

VYctoi-iVf. -Unmanufactured, 34.3 cents; manufactured, 73 cents; cigars, $1.10; 
snuff, 73 cents; sheepwash, free. 

_ West Australia. —Unmanufactured.48.0 cents; manufactured. 73 cents; cigars, 
cigarettes, and snuff,$1.40; sheepwash. free. 

• 

DOMINION OP CANADA. 
lilijmrt iinties. 

Tobacco, and manufactures of: • 

Cigarsand cigarettes, the weight of the cigarettes 1o include the weight 

of the paper covering......per pound. .$3.00 

and 3.1 per cent advalorem. 

Gut tobacco....do_ . .15 

Manufactured tobacco n. o. s., and snuff.i() 

Foreign leaf raw tobacco, imstemmed. unmanufactured for excise pur¬ 
poses, under the conditions of the inland-revenue act, after June 
1897, to be com^mted on the weight when exwarehonsed, per pound . 10 
Foreign raw leaf tobacco, stemmed, unmanufactured for excise pur- 
jioses, under the conditions of the inland-revenue act, to be computed 
on the weight when exwarehonsed....per pound.. . 14 

There is no tobiicco monopoly in Canada, and upon the payment of the ijnport 
duties the trade^is free to anyone undertaking to engage in’it. 
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III. PURCHASE IN AMERICAN MARKETS UNDER REOIE 
CONTRACTS. 

The method pursued by France to secure for her pniposes the needed tobacco 
has already been given. In this country, France and Spain buy through their 
consuls; letting their bids to the lowest bidder. Formerly Austria and Italy pur¬ 
sued the same course. The effect of this was that many parties were bidding for 
the tobacco of the fanners in order to meet their contracts. Inquiry among the 
traders in tobacco in Virrinia who dealt in these foreign orders develops the fact 
that in their judgment the effect of the old system was to increase the value of 
the farmer's tobacco. 

For instance, in ■Virginia^ when the representatives of Italy and Austria con¬ 
tracted with various parties to furnish the (piantity of tobacco needed, these 
irarties competed with each other on the State markets in order to sqpure tobacco 
of the character required by their contracts. At that time there were about 84 
dealers in 'Virginia who contracted for the Italian and Austrian tobacco. Some 
were in Richmond, some in Rynchburg, some iir Petersburg, some in Farmville, 
and others at other points. From many points of view this system was better for 
the local markets, Iretter for the dealers, aird better for the producers tlian the 
one afterwards adopted. This is the consensus of opinion among the dealers. 

Latterly, however, the governments of Italy and Austria have pooled their 
interests, so to say, and buy through one man in a State. In Virginia, where 84 
or more dealers formerly engaged in filling these contracts, one man now fills the 
entire contract for this State for Austria and Italy, respectively. This has not 
only affected detrimentally the price of the tobacco needed for the contracts, but 
has deranged the local markets. The class of tobacco suited for the orders of the 
Austrian and Italian governments is not adapted to the demands of other dealers 
to such an extent that there is much competition to secure it. Hence one man, 
representing these governments, is practically abbs to fix the price at which he 
will take the tobacco required for this particular trade. ' In addition, he is able to 
designate the markets where he will buy this tobacco, and the producer perforce 
must go to this market. It is estiimated th.at the two governments take about 
7,000,000 pounds from Virginia. Each goveniment takes three classes of tobacco, 
two in a class, grading down. It is stated that since the change in system of buy¬ 
ing from the one formerly in vogue to the present one, of«the two govcniimmts 
buying through one man, the price of the tobacco in the first of the above classes 
has fallen about SO in the 100, which represents a large proportion of the profits of 
the producer in raising this variety of tobacco. 

It is easier, however, to state a condition than to furnish a remedy. If the two 
foreign govemments mentioned above have deliberately, changed their .system of 
buying, it must have lieen done on the ground that tlic new system promised 
better results to these governments, either in getting better tobacco at the same 
price, or in getting the same tobacco at better prices, which after all amounts to 
about the same thing to the govemments interested. 

If it can be ascertained th,at the governments are not getting their tobacco at 
better rates, but that under the new system the one contracting agent not only 
gets all the profits formerly made by the numerous contractors, but in addition 
the profits represented by the difference in the prices then obtained by the pro¬ 
ducers and those now obtaining, it should not be diflioult, upon representations 
emanating from this goveniment, to induce these countries to return to the 
former system. But if the change has inured to their substantial money advan¬ 
tage, then some compensating inducement must be offered to induce them to 
return to old conditions. 

Inquiry among the producers and the dealers in Virginia, the parties most con¬ 
cerned, finds them bitterly complaining of present conditions, but utterly without 
suggestions to meet these conditions, or correctives for their troubles. 

While the inquiry has lieen conducted among the dealers and producers in this 
State who are concerned and interested in the Austrian and Italian orders, the 
conditions revealed do not exist in the State of Virginia alone. 

There are other communities—notably Kentucky—which raise tobacco suitable 
for the demands of these two govemments, and the same troubles which afflict 
the Virginia dealers and producers affect the producers in those States. 

17. PRACTICES OF COMMISSION MERCHANTS AND BROKERS. 

It appears that in England the practice does exist of commission merchants 
selling tobacco ihrough brokers, who act for themselves or for others, and who 
in such cases are paiil a brokerage, which in any case wonl^ be charged by the 
commission merchant as one of the fixed charges against the shipper. 
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The evidence in support of this statement is taken from the printed record in 
the case of Halsey against Bird, found in the clerk’s office of the circuit court of 
appeals of the United States at Richmond, Va. 

It appears from this record that one Halsey shipped to one Bird, of England, a 
number of tierces of tobacco, for sale by Bird as a commission merchant. 

A controversy arose between Bird and Halsey touching the sales of this tobacco 
and the management of Halsey’s interest by Bird. The controversy culminated 
in a suit by Bird against Halsey, brought in the circuit court of the United 
States in the western district of Virginia, at Lynchburg. 

A number of depositions of English brokers and other jiersons were taken in 
the progress of the controversy. Such portions of these deiwsitions as throw any 
light upon the matter in hand are here inserted. 

Mr. Frederick Victor Chalmers, of London, England, made the following state¬ 
ments in the course of his testimony ; (Mr. Chalmers is a tobayco broker and 
merchant and importisr in London.) 

“Q. (By counsel for Halsey.) Did yon a(!t as broker for Bird & Co.?—A. 
Freimently. 

“y. Din you look at these tobaccos (Halsey's tobai'cos) for the purpose of 
dealingwith them as the broker for Bird & Co.?—A. If opportunity occuiTed, we 
would act as brokers. 

“Q. Did you deal with any of these tobaccos as brokers for Bird & Co.?—A. 
We have handled them as brokers many times. 

“ Q. When yon acted as broker did not Bird & Co. pay yon yonr brokerage?— 
A. Bird always paid us brokerage when we acted for them as brokers. 

“Q. Then it is customary for the commission merchant to charge the shipper 
with this brokerage, is it not?—A. I believe so. 

“ Q. Did you sell any of it as a broker?—A. We made purchases. 

“ Q. Did you sell any of it as a broker'?—A. I lielieve we did. , 

“Q. How filwiit the X.,C. L.?—A. Wo purchased it. 

“ Q. Did you purchase for yourself?—A. As far as my memory goes, I believe I 
did.” 

The witness went on to say that ho .sold .some of tin! Halsey tobacco in Bird's 
hands as a broker, and that he bought some of the tobacco on his own account. 

Mr. George A. Willis, another witness; 

“Q. Were any of thbse tobaccos, the Halsey toluMiiios, offered to you by Chal¬ 
mers'?—A. I <;an not tell; they may have Ijeen. 

Q. Were they ever offered directly by Bird & Co.'?—A. Certainly." 

The witness added that the tobaccos were offered sometimes to him by the 
brokers, and sometimes directly by Bird. 

Mr. Chalmers was rec;illed; . 

“ Q. (By counsel for Bird.) Tfon have stated that in a number of instances you 
dealt with brokers that represented the banka with which these tobaccos were 
hypothecated. Did you receive brokerage from this tobacco in any such case as 
that?—A. No. 


“Q. Do I understand that the broker or brokers representing the bank or the 
broker or brokers representing Walter Bird & Co. would receive brokerage out 
of the tobacco?—A. Brokers always receive a brokerage when selling for merchants, 
but it is never or hardly over given when the brokers are dealing with brokers, 
because they have only one brokerage when dealing with the original broker, 
which in this case would be Walter Bird or the bank, so that if they gave him a 
brokerage in this case they would practically be working for nothing. 

“Q. In one of your answers you said that you did not deaf in these businesses 
direct with Walter Bird, but dealt with other brokers, either brokers representing 
him or representing the bank. Is it not true that yon did yourself buy of Bird 
some of Halsey’s tobacco, and that in those (iases you were paid the usual broker- 
.age?—A. When we purchased the tobaccos from Walter Bird we should be paid 
the usual brokerage. In all cases that we bought tobacco from Walter Bird we 
were paid the usual brokerage. Wo bought in October, 1893, some of Halsey’s 
tobacco from Bird and were jniid the usual brokerage. 

•‘Q. Will TOu state the names of the i)arties who got the tobacco which you 
bought from Bird?—A. I cannot divulge that. That is the private business of 
my buyer.” 

James Chambers, another witness and a tobacco broker in London, England; 

“ Q. Protluce the paper memorandum, and say whether the prices attohed are 
the prices whic|j you received on the occasion of those sales.—A. These are the 
prices which we obtained from our buyers. Our principle as brokers, and simply 
brokers, is that we never make any alteration between the price«to the seller and 
the price to the buyer. 
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"Q. Who paid yon hrokerago on the sales of the tolmecfl held by Bird for 
Halsey, as his commission merchant, and which Bird hypothecated with the 
bank?—A. The National Provincial Bank." 

Mr. Lamotte, another tobacco broker of London, stated tliat he had sold some 
of the Halsey tobatw) in the hands of Bird to Messrs. Taddy & Co., for which a 
brokerage was paid by Bird. 

The court in the above case also gave the following instruction, which was 
excepted to by counsel for Halsey: “ It has appeared in evidence that a uniform 
charee of 10 shillinjjs per hogshead or tierce upon all tobacco sent to &nd sold in 
the English market is always made against the shipper, whether the sale is effected 
directly by the commission merchant or through the intervention of brokers, and 
therefore the payment of sneh brokerage or its allowance to a broker who took 
the tobacco on his own account is not damage to Hulsey, the consignor.” 

The foregoing matter is taken fi?)m the printed record in the aboveycase on file 
in Richmond Cfty. in the clerk's office of the circuit court of appeals or the United 
States. It is found on page 41 of the record, and between jiages 99 and 155, to 
which reference can be made. 


CONCLUSION. 

It must 1)0 app.arent from a peinsal of this report, and consideration of the facts 
reported, that however prejudicial may bo the regie system, prevailing in certain 
countries of Europe, and in .Tapan, to the interests of the producers in this coun¬ 
try, it is no easy task to induce those countries to change their established policies. 

By long operation it has become a fixed iwrtion of their fiscal systems, and a 
large source of their annual revenues for the support of government. 

The following table will show the amount of revenue derived from the tobacco 
monopoly in Italy, France, and Austria. Turkey and Spain do not publish a 
statistical abstract, and there are no ligures obtainable on tiie subject of the rev¬ 
enue derived from tlie tobacco monopoly in Japan, which is of recent institution. 

Reveniu’ ilrriivd frnm tobm-m. 


lsn->. 


iSO". 


Itiilv lire 11 ii),(>tS.SS« ■ llL'.4W.2ri’) , Ite.tN.lMS , IWI.hi'.I.iW 

PnimV- triiui'S-.i :)77,ai4.(»Ki I :!74.473,(101) :t7(i,l(i7,nno | :j;jl,4(i)i.oiiii 
Austria.(tuldens..: St,S41.(».») .SO,tfiU,001) 90,113,000 («,001,(100 


130.303,977 : 108,2:13,887 
376,00!), 1)00 Not given. 
00,603,000 93,517,000 


When a country has once established a system so productive of revenue as this 
regie systeni, it is'a gigantic task to induce it to abolish or nnalify it upon the 
representations of a foreign c()uiitry tlnit a change or abolition would promote 
the interests of the country asking the change or abolition. Some substantial 
rea.sons looking to the advantage of the country approached with such a proposi¬ 
tion must be adduced. , . . . . . 

In order to induce such a change in any one of the reme countries, with which 
the United States already does a large trade, wo could hardly threaten it with 
retaliatory legislation. Whatever jiroduct, or collection hf products, of the coun¬ 
try threatened might be selected as the subject of this retaliatory legislation, 
existing commerce in these pnalucts in the United States would be so seriously 
deranged as to protlnco the most strenuous remonstrance from our home people. 

Changes in existing business, or e.stablished industries at home, dealing in the 
products of the country sought to be coerced into a change in its method of deal¬ 
ing with tobacco, open up too large a field of disturbance to inake it likely that 
the United States will adopt this metluKl of causing a change in this particular 
policy of the countries comidained of. On tho other hand, if wo seek to induce 
these countries to abolish the regie s.y8tem. and throw their markets open to the 
American dealers, we shall be at a loss to find inducements of so considerable a 
character as to make it to tho interest of these countries to wipe out policies 
which have become ingrained in their fiscal systems, which work with all the 
precision and celerity arising from long exiierience and continual manipulation, 
and which afford so considerable and steady an income. 

The following suggestions may not lie unworthy of consideration as having pre¬ 
sented themselves to me in the progress of tho work which I have been conducting. 

It should lie the policy of this Government to seek to keep those markets open 
which are now»open, and to that end its representatives in foreign countries 
should lie instructed to keep diligent watch upon the progress of legislation in 
their respective countries. 
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Whenever any leRislation is conteniplatod wliich would bo to the detriment of 
the American producers, our representatives should promptly notify the homo 
government, and liefore the iKihcy becomes fixed or the legislation is enacted, 
commercial inducements might be offered from this country sufficient to ward off 
the proposed inimical changes. 

It is obviously an easier task, through commercial and reciprorial advantages, 
to induce the countries which have now open markets to maintain them open than 
to induce a country like France or Italy to abolish or seriously impair the efficiency 
of the system in vogue. It is not irerceived that any legislation, retaliatory or 
otherwise, can advance the interests of the tobacco producers in the countries 
which new make tobacco a (jovemment monopoly. But continual watchfulness 
on the part of our legations, judicious diidomatw! representations, and wise treaty 
arrangements will continue oixm markets in luany (•ountries in both hemispheres 
and enable our tobacco dealers in time to build up a trade in thosrf markets which 
will compensate for the losses resulting from existing monoiwlistic arrangements 
in other countries. 

Argentina and Paraguay fnniish an instance in point of what may be done by 
a reciprocal arrangement. This rcisu t shows that in consetiuenco of a favorable 
differential tariff rate on the part of Argentina in return for rates made to her 
on other arthdes Paraguay furnishes the bulk of the raw tobacco imported by 
the former country. 

Our diplomatic agents must b(^ alert to make like arrangements with the coun¬ 
tries of the world now open markets. Especially shoulil they be diligent to avert 
in any open market the change to the regie system. Whatever < an be done tor 
the tobacco producer in respect to the matters which are the subject of this leport 
is to be done chiefly by diplomatic representation and commercial treaties, and 
not by any form of retaliatory legislation. 

It is not proper in this reiiort to undertake to afford, in any given iifstance, 
suggestions for any particular lino of riviprocity with any designated country. 

This may be safely left to the r(!presentatives of tla^ people, who are peculiarly 
charged with their intere.sts in this particular. 

The faids reported in this communication have been carefully gathered. 

On January 17, lf!99, a circular from the Department of State was sent to the 
legations of the Unitwl States in the various (snintries of the world. This circu- 
lai- related to such investigations as would elicit all the facts in relation to the 
restrictions put upon the sale of American tobacco in fonign countries. Many 
replies more or less full .and complete were received in rcs)x)nso to this circular 
letter, and from these reidies as well as from other sources much valuiible matter 
has been culled. , 

In some instances, notably in the Spanish-Aiuerican countries, the local itnit 
has not been given its e(iuivalent value in American currency. This is because 
the reports say that these units liuctuato in value to such an extent that such 
reductions would be of no particular value, and therefore they do not give them. 

The tariff rates are according to the late.st consular reports. The values of the 
importations of American tobacco in all its forms into foreign countries and the 
amount of these importations are for the fiscal year 189H, the figures for the year 
1899 not being altogether so available. 

As an evidence of the enonnous profit in the tobaeci > mouoi>oly in France and an 
illustration of the (;onsefiuent difficulty of inducing that country to change its sys¬ 
tem ujwn representations proceeding from this country, the value of the tobacco 
imported by France in the year 1897 will be given, and tins vsdno derived by the 
government from the manipulation of that tobacco will be (smtrasted with it. 

Prancs. 

Value of entire imix)rts of tobacco into Franco for tlie year 1897. 98, lO.’i, 111 

Revenue derived from the tobacco moiioiioly for thi; year 1898 (the 

revenue for the year 1897 not being given, but that ftir the year 1896 

sufficing for the purpose of comparison)__ 878,88.5,000 

As the revenue from the tobacco monopoly, according to the tables, averages 
about 870,000,000 francs in France for the years 1893,1893,1894,1895, and 1896, it is 
easy to see that the revenue from this source for the year 1897 will be about the 
same. A business which upon an investment by the government of 88,105,111 
francs yields 370,000,000 francs and upward will not Ix^ lightly abandoned. 

The same conditions prevail in Tmjieyt Roumania, Austria, Italy, and Spain. 

Respectfully Submitted. 

E..W. Saunders. 

Rocky Mount, Va., January 12,1'MU. 
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The result of the investigation, which includes the testimony W the most eminent 
olwcrvers and teadiers of niral economy, proves <‘onelusively that our farm lalmrers 
with apparently lower wages than persons of the same intelligenire and skill retreive 
in town em])loyment, save more money, have more comforts and fewer anxieties, 
an<l have better op|iortunities to secure homes and social position. Cases are iltcid, 
as common experiences, of laborers who have gone to the towns, spent their little 
savings, and after years of struggle have returned to the country to recoup them¬ 
selves. In mlditiou to wages the married laborer has a house free of rent, a ganien, 
firewood, pasturage for a cow, and other peniuisites. The enteri)rising laborer usually 
becomes a tenant and afterwards a farm owner. 

The investigiition finds no warrant for fears of land monopoly and the predomi¬ 
nance of the tenant idass. Most of the assumed increase of tenant farmers is in the 
South, where three-fourths of », million farm lal)orers are in the guise of tenants, 
simply from aversion to ])ersonal sujiervision and control, and a desire for independ¬ 
ence—farm tenancy o]dy in name. In the North it is shown that the tendency is 
away from land monoiioly; that farms are becoming smaller in every <leca<U‘; that 
the “ l)onan/.a farms” are breaking up; that large tracts bought on speculation are 
lanng snlslivhhsl and sold; that while tliere has Isani some increase of tenancy, it 
has not arisen from the protit of land holding for tenant occupancy. Some have 
rented settled farms to take up fresh cheai) lands in a siK*culative spirit. Prosperous 
farmers in ailvancing years go to town to e,<hicate their children and take their ease, 
leaving the farm in the care of a son, who is counte<l in the census as a tenant. It 
is found that the trnsttsi farm laborer oft(“n becomes a tenant, and eventually a pro¬ 
prietor. It is shown that h'uaucy is tmnporary, that there is no tenant class and 
little likelihoisl of one. 

It is in evidence that, some farmers in prosperous circumstances are tiring of lainl 
occupancy from iiuspiality of taxation, arising ('specially from full assessment of all 
farm property, wliile other wealth is largely exemiit; and at, the same time there is 
a tendency toward country life by enterprising and lalivc men of intelligent and 
progressive views of the ])ossihilities of scientillc agriculture. 
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CUAITEK 1. 


FARM LABOR JN TllK UNLTED STATES. 

Tlio labor of the farniB of the I'nitod States, wliioh prwbiccs annually valtioa 
exceeding $4,000,000,000, inoliides that, of tlio proprietor, the tenant, and tno wage 
lalKjrcr. In 1890 the census emnneration made «. total of 8,39.5,634,,of which tlie 
hired labortirs were only 3,004,061. At the jnvsent time the total of classes that 
may be considered workers in agriculture should be at least 9,500,000, while wage 
earners may not be more than 3,500,OOt). 

The interrelation tx!tween tlnwe two classes is too intimate for exclusive consid¬ 
eration of wage-earners as factors of our farm labor, though that is the specific sub¬ 
ject of the present investigation. 

In the first strttlement of an agricultural community, especially in a country where 
land is practically given away, there are few farm woikers who are not farm owners. 
That is ess(*utially the condition in Oklahoma to-day, ami it is largely so in the entire 
Rocky Mountain region, and only in less degree on the I’acitic (siast. The labor of 
the farm owner is still flic main factor in the Southern mountain sections from Vir¬ 
ginia to Alabama, and even in the hill lands and small farm districts of eastern Mis¬ 
sissippi, northern Isaiisiaua, and Texas, .tnd whatever of white wage latwr in tln^ 
Soutl) contributes to the priKluction of that region is almost solely from the faydlies 
of the local farmers. In the North the native lalwirersare mostly thesonsof fanners, 
who acce{)t snch position temporarily, usually la;conung in turn tenants and proprie¬ 
tors. In many sections of tlie North a large proportion of the Wiige earners are 
foreign, of which s|ax’ilic namtion will la; nuule m considering the pt^rsonnel of 
labor. Thus those elassra of rural labor are merged and commingled in a i)roceAS of 
development as natural^is that by which a ta<lpole becomes a frog. It sometimes 
happens among the prairies, where every farmer is a s|Ka:ulator, that a prosperous 
owner gives up his improved acnxs to a tenant and seeks a itew' farm at primitive cost 
for the profits of the cWelopment. This ambition to liecome an independent pro¬ 
prietor IS general, if not universal. The freedmaii, .stolid and apathetic as he is gen¬ 
erally reportetl, and we<ldiKl to the hand-to-mouth method of living by hereditary 
instinct and present inclination, from the first reimdiatesl wagerlabor very generally, 
substituted a crop-sharing contract that av(dde»dsui>ervision and simulateel indejeend- 
ence, and whenever able; to buy a mule anil plow he rented 40 tUTcs, more or li'ss, 
and in those rare cases where industry and prudence lerought ade'gree of sucee'ss 
bought a few acres of land in the hope of making a home. Erom lowest to highest 
there is no absedute exemption from the sentiment of home making and land owner¬ 
ship which controls so isiwerfully the life and labor of the American rural toiler. 

This investigation seeks fd show the condition of the w age laborer, the comparative 
demand for his service, his relative efliciency, the sufficiency of his compensation in 
comparison with other labor of equal skill, and the increase of his rate of wages 
during the jiast half century. It also inquires as to the personnel of snch labor, to 
what extent of native origin and how its foreign elements are distributed, of what 
characteristus and tendencies, economic conditions, and indientions of progress. It 
considers briefly the methods of labor most closely allied to wage working, those of 
crop sharing and tenant farming, especially as a large proportion of onr so-called 
tenancy is only wage making under another name, preferable by reason of strong 
preferences anil bitter prejudices, and having almost none of the easential character 
of real tenant farming. This feature of tenancy has its origin in a desire for land 
distribution rather than in land monoiioly, and its treatment will serve to correct 
the false idea gained from a superficial reailing of a somewhat erroneous census 
classification. 

As a result of this investigation it is found that the present supply of labor varies 
locally—in some sections ample for the demand, in others insufficient and searee. 
Available farm lalxirers were never more fully employetl than at present. The great 
variety and activity of industrial enterprjses piakes unusual demand for labor, which 
withdraws from rflral districts certain classes of laborers. The skilled and responsible 
service of the farm, like the technical service of the factory and thi^of mechanical 
trades, is not so much affccteil by the competition, but the mags of unskilled farm 
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lalwrern are attrmled to the eities by the demand for common Iaf)or in manufacture, 
trade, transportation, and public improvements so actively carried on at the present 
time. 

Hired lalmr in our aRricultural oixsrations is only in part distinctively agricultural. 
No small part of it is of a mixed character, niral in summer, industrial in winb-r. 
Though the lalsmu may not claim to he “jack-at-al 1-trades,” he often has two. It 
is a necessity of his case, as soil cultivation is not carried on throughout the year in 
Northern clunates. Tliis is the reason why the farm laborer of almost mxclnsivcly 
agricultural districts complains of nonemployment and hard times. A third of the 
time in idleness is not londucive to prosiwrity. In the districts where from half to 
two-thirds of the labor is nomigricultural it is not ditiicult in good times for the ordi¬ 
nary farm laborer to find winter eniploymenl. 

Thoughtful leaders in agricultural pn.^resM realize the necessity of linding more 
winter emplovment on the farm. ' The cam of .«locli, cattle and lamb deeding, and 
dairying require winter work, but grain growing, and the priHluction of hops, flax¬ 
seed, hemp, and many other spwialties break up the continuity of farm labor, injure 
its eflicieni'y, and encourage tramps and “hoboes” in a semimendicant lift-. Professor 
Uola-rts, of Uoniell, urges the buililing of cottages for marrieil lalsircrs, and linding 
continuous employment by a change of croii and amount and kind of live stock kept. 
Farm improvements in many directions can be conducted in winter; farm betterment, 
for conservation and increase of fertility and more effective ami (‘conomical manage¬ 
ment, is the great agrienltural want of I lie day, ami continuous and permanent seriiec 
of the better class of laborers is a nei'cssity of this work. 

sreri.v oe faum i.aiioh. 

In the New Knglanil .'States a relatively small amount of labor is nainired to supple¬ 
ment fiiat of the resident farmer and hisliovs (if any remain on the farm), yet laborers 
are eomparatively scari'c, and dillicnlly is found in obtain'ing reliableand satisfactory 
lielp. In New York there is no snperabnudance, and a scarcity of cfUcient and desir¬ 
able men is rejsirted. If is nearly the same in Pimnsylvania and New .fersey. 
Throughout the We.st the di'inand for men of e,x|H'rience and skill is greater than the 
supply. In the grain districts of the Noribwest, where the )irincipal demand is 
crowifisl into a short season of harvesting, there is serious difliculty in obtaining men, 
and the dependence is mainly upon a floating class from the cities, tempted by huge 
wages to go into the country, nioving as harvest progres.“es fnan the more southern 
to extreme northern grain fields, and returning to hibernate in the winter, to lind 
teinjiorary and oftini precarious employnunit, or to swell the lunks of professional 
tramps. There is a strong demand at high wages for agricnitnral laborers in the 
mountain States and on the Pacitie coast. A few years ago, for the tirst time in the 
liistorv of California and <Ingon, there was a surjilns of labor and lack of employment. 
Now the activities of agricnitnre, mining, and pnblii’ inijirovemi iits, with theabsence 
of many now in the Philippines, causes a scarcity and high prici's. There is an espe¬ 
cial demand for Americans of skill and experience in various lines of agriculture. 

The South, in a large part of its area, ha.s a surplus of farm labor, as much the 
larger pirtion of it is einploytsl in agriculture and must,i'ver be until manufactures 
are more dis.seniinated; until, in the progress of diversification and develoinnent, the 
constructive arts and public improvements ilemand a larger share of the local labor. 
Thirty to It) |K‘r cent of the population in agriculture will sullice to proviile for 
home consumption and possible exports; (ill per cent wall ile|)ress prices of products 
and rates of wagA-s, and ket-pa large eontiugAint of labor in a congestion which is semi- 
idleness. Tills condition ean.ses discouragement to farmer and lalmrer, represses 
ambition, and impairs etticieney. However, the progress of manufactures, of coal 
and iron mining, is rajiid in the South, and the tendency is to rapid industrial devd- 
opmeut, whicli should make this a highly prosperous section of the country. 

UFFICIUXeV OF FAUM I.AItOli. 

An inipiiry into the relative elliciency of our farm lalsir at the present time brinjp 
a mass of interesting expert testimony. It reveals elements of advancit in certain 
claases of labor and in others of retrogression, the results of certain prevailing condi¬ 
tions. The great variety and wide dissemination of agricultural implements and 
machines has stimulated the intellect and trained the hands of the laborer wonder¬ 
fully. Thirty years ago the reaper mahufaeturer was obliged to send out a trainejl 
mechanic to set up the machine and teach farmer or laborer how to run it. This 
was one reason \vliy it was so e-xjiensive. Now the skilled laborer reijuins no such 
teaching. 
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Another powerful inflnenee for increased efficiency (which Is treated at some lenptli 
in another cliaptcr of this report) comes from tlie agricultural colleges, through their 
graduates on the farm giving object lessons of ailvanced practical methods on a s< ien- 
tilic Irasis, lawoming examples which, by superior results, compel inutation. It is 
not long since these institutions were d(H;rled for assumed failure to send their grad¬ 
uates to the farms. The statements of some of these colleges may prove a revelation 
to many. The oldest agricultural college—the Alichigan—has t rained 4,000 students, 
and <if these tfiree-fourths returned to the farm, the dairy, the orchard, and other 
fields of labor. The agricultural c<>llege at Cornell has had 2,000 students, mostly 
within the last 10 years, and nimetenths of them are interested in agriculture. The 
(ullege of agriculture of the ()hio State University, since 1802, lias .sent out iiTO grad¬ 
uates and ex-stuilents, and of dOO that have been tractsl only 40 are in other occupa¬ 
tions. The Wi.scJmsin College is doingagreat work in itssliort course, taking voung 
men from the farms for instruction during two iUnters, of which Pnrfessor tienry 
writes: 

“latst year onr short-cour.se term closed on the 1st of Mareh, and in 8 weeks 
from that (late we liad placed 101 young men on farms in all capacities, and as far as 
Staten Island on the East, tkiliforiiia on the West, and Texas on the South.” 

The Minnesota School of Agricultnn', since the opening in the winter of 1888-80, 
has had 8,200 students on its rolls. Of those who have graduated, 8.5 jaw C(mt have 
returmsl to the fann, 10 per cent are in kinds of work closely allied to agriculture, 
and only 5 pt'r cent in lerofessions and other callings unrelated to fanning. In the 
Illinois Ooliege of Agriculture the students “are all land men, and will go upon the 
land.” The California and other Western institutions are doing a similar i(racti(ail 
work, and the nniversid testimony is that they are exercising a powerful influence 
in advancing the efliciency of farm lalser, as well as in promoting the cause of scien- 
tilic agriculture. 

On the other hand, the annual inundation of grain fields in harvest time, hop^ards 
in the picking season, fruit ])icking in di.stricts (jf extensive market orchards, and 
similar harvest sea.sons re(piiring large nundiers of hands for a short time, has a 
demoralizing (‘ffect on farm labor, nshicing its efliciency in those-lines. Such employ¬ 
ments demand little skill; the nspiirements of each are simple and easily satisfied. 
They constitute a low order of farm labor, if worthy to la; cla.ssed with it at all, and 
are excrescence's upon it^fair face. 

In all that pertains to skilled lalsir, to improved procea.se.s more or less in evidence 
in all parts of the country, in practical aiiplications (pf scientific ])rinciph'8 in farm 
practice, and in the" use of new and more! epi' less e'omidicated farm machinery it is 
safe t(( say that the elliciency of farm labppr is incre’asing; but in tbe lower grades of 
lalKPr, those respiiring little training or .skill, which do lupl comee in close! contae't with 
the intiuenccs that are e!levating the suiieriepr lalspr classe's tliere! is lews efliciency 
than in the common farm labor (pf 40 years ago. This is the teneprepf testiinemy e)f 
ke'en eplpseprve'rs and thee natural result <p1 thee influence's for de-griwlatiepu affecting it. 

The general testinupiiy frepin thee Eiuste rn States indicates a hpwe'r ave-rage efliciency 
than 20 to .80 years ago, frepin the decre'iuse in the propiprtion of natives whose plae:e 
has been take'ii bv fepre'igners of le'ss intelligence. Oidy in the more responsible 
positions are now /(pund thoje ppf .imcrican nativity. Similar cppiiditiepns exist in the 
Middle States. There is no decrease of elliciency in the skilled labor of the farm, 
but the lalxprers in Upss im|Portant and transient services are not (xpial to the average 
reliability and value (pf tlie lab(pr(pf the ipast generati(pns. In Delaware and Mary¬ 
land there is much cppinplaint of the unreliability of the younger negro laborers, 
while the ipider peo|ple who remain (ni tlu! farms are generallt’ satisfactory. In 
western Maryland the laborers are npppstly white; they are Ipelieved to be more 
ellicieni than f((rmerly. In the tobacco and c((tt(pn districts of Virginia a low degr(!e 
(pf efliciency is reisprted, and it is (Uily a little better in the grain-growing districts, 
hut labor is fairly elticient in the southwest and in the grazing and fruit-growing 
countws. There appi'ars to be little changt', for better or wiprse, in tlie Carolinas, 
<pC(prgia, or in Alabama, and then! is much npom lor im|pr(pvement in all this region. 
Conditions are much more satisfactory in Florida, to employer and labipnir, with 
far less repining and (lissatiafaclion, simply because jiroduction is nupre diverse ami 
lalmr leas restricted and monotonous, Tlie State Commi.ssi(pner of Agriculture says: 
“The average lalwrer and his employer are working harinoniipusly, and both are 
prostiering.” In Ti'nm'asfsi there is inneh diversity of condition, and of opinion 
respecting it, from difference in point of view. Tliii floating class near cities is not 
satisfiuptory. In ipany districts of the c(stnttV, labor is said to lie steadily, if slowly, 
growing in eiriciency. The weight of testimony in Mississippi is that labor is less 
valuable and harder to manage than formerly. There is more divertiity of eniploy- 
lueut in Louisiana, higher wages, luid in some districts a scarcity of desirable latxir. 
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while the colored laborer maintains in large degree his iinprogi’eaeive characteris¬ 
tics. There is increasing demand in Texas for labor of superior intelligence-; a 
demand greater than the supply. 1 n these classes there is a tendency to increased 
eftidency, but little indication of improvement or progress among the colored people. 

There is manifest improvement in quality of labor in the central West; greater 
permanency in the expert service of the farm, in the higher grades of farm work, 
including all except the more common and transient lalmr, of which the grain har¬ 
vest supply is a type. The permanent laborers of the Northwest are ntostly native, 
though largely of foreign parentage, and are increasing in skill and effectiveness, and 
are gradually merging into the land-owning class. There is manifest increase of skill 
in Iowa and Nebraska among those emidoyed in dairying, cattle breeding and feed¬ 
ing, and other lines of advanced agriculture. The mountain section pays high wages 
and demands the services of relia/ile men. A high decree of efficiency is generally 
reported in this region. Laborers arc mostly Americana, except in Arizona and 
New Mexico, where many Mexicans are employed, who are regarded as fairly good 
men at routine work, and especially well trained in irrigating work. Improvement 
is manifest and positive on the Pacifier coast in skill and intelligence. American 
lalxirers, trainiHl m a|K‘ciHc industries, and exjiert in technical operations, are more 
abundant and iiermanent. Thenr are still some Chinese for common labor, and Jap- 
ane.se are coming in rapidly, while the la-et-sugar factories have brought in Italians 
acipiainteil with beet culture; yet a iiositive improvement in the average c|uality of 
labor is evident. 

oEXKK.u. eosrnoN .\xo ('iiaiiactuu oe faum i.ahohkrs. 

Does the compensation of the farm laborer espial that in other occupations? In 
actuaj money, no; in its superior purchasing power, in perquisites and advantages, 
yes. This question has been misunderstoisl and tberpfore misrepresented. The 
pixir laborer has been pitied because he handles less money than the city laborer. 
So does the fanner who may handle a few hundred dollars a year but lives in a house 
that would n>nt in town for $1,000, keeps a half (iozen working and driving horses, 
and supports his family. This investigation—the details of which will he found in 
another chapter—makes it clear that the fann laborer’s condition, financial and 
social, is sujierior to that of the city laborer of the same'gi^e of intelligence and 
skill. The evidence is overwhelming and conclusive. This refers to the regular 
laborers by the season or year, and not to the transient or nondescript class who are 
onlv a part of the time farm lalxirers. 

I?he difference in ]>rices in dty and country, the items that constitute the cost of 
living, which in the-city are increased by transpirtation charges, commissions, mid 
duplicated profits, until sometimi-s the cost is doubled, is not the only adi-antage of 
the farm latsirer. If married and working for wages without board a house is usually 
furnished free of rent, or else the rent is merely nominal; he has a garden patch, 
firewood, often pasturage for a cow, and sometimes the. cow is furnished, and, in 
many instances reported, a horse or the use of one. In some instances a quart of 
milk daily is included, and in nearly all cases fruit of A-arious kinds is available. 
Life experiences are cited w-hcre men have gone to Nie city and returned to the 
country after years of trial, in some cases spending in city living a handsome suyplus 
saved as farm laborers and coming liack to a possibility of recouping tbeir lost sav¬ 
ings. In multitudes of in.stances the laborer, marrioil or unmarried, has made initial 
payments on lamj from his savings, and become a prosperous farmer. Eminent 
authorities of large, observation and cxjierience ^rce that the laigcr city wage is 
more apparent than real; that the economically inclincil can live better and save 
more in the i-ountry; that the farm laborer has larger opportunities, a lietter sca-jal 
position, and chances to liecome a broailer man and a lietter citizen. 

This upper class of rural lalxirers is now in greater demand than ever before and 
receives higher pay and appreciation now than at any former time. It gives tone 
and character to rural service and furnishes an example that must have some incite¬ 
ment to ambition of other classes. It is made up of the native element of the popu¬ 
lation, or of foreign liorn of the self-respecting class, mostly from the north of Europe. 

There is a class less efficient and desirable, with infenor training in rural occupa¬ 
tions, whose rate of compensation is less, and whose condition, from lack of economy 
and judgment more than deficiencies of compensation, is not so good, and whose 
lives and aims are not on so high a plape. _There are many of this class on farms of 
the Atlantic slope, north of the fort.ieth jiarallel, some of the native clement but more 
of the foreign., This region makes large demand for labor in industrial, commercial, 
and many other lines, leaving the commoner and nider forms of rural labor to a class 
inferior in intelligence and training. They receive good pay hut less than the more 
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skilled and reliable in higher agrieiillnral and industrial positions, and many of 
then, are saving money and improving their condition. A high authority in wn- 
ne(!ticut reports that he employs this class of lalmr, not exactly what he would like, 
yet they give fairly satisfactory service and save on an average filOO per year each. 
There is a largo representation of this class in the Ohio Valley and throughout the 
central West. The harvest hands of the Northwest, working hy the day at fil .50 to 
$2 ami $.S per day, according to ability, arc a branch of this class, and yet more 
various in ability and (character. They are a peculiar product of the great wheat- 
raising districts, moving in crowds from south to north as the grain ripens, and 
returning to the cities for such casual employment as may be had in winter, or to 
hibernate, or beg, or go as vagrants to workhouses. They are a very miscellaneous 
lot, from the rejaitable to the vicious. There seems to be a fasidnation for this migra¬ 
tory life which causes the gipsy instinct to crop out in fairly respesdable individuals. 
In hop picking and commercial lairry picking ttie same classes amhcharacteristics 
aiipear. Tt is an unfortunate system, injurious and deba.sing in many of its influences, 
but perhaps inseparable from the existence of dominating specialties in certain 

districts. _ . , « L i 1 

Another class of laborers, a large one in a dozen States, is that of the freedmen. 
Its condition leaves very much to be desired in lines of improvement. It tries the 
patience and tests the wisdom of the wisest in its management. Its improvement, 
in the view of many of intelligence and exiierience, is almost hopeless; yet some of 
our correspondents, who have had a lifetime of exiierience with them and know 
their limitations, bold (piite a different view, believe in their possible growth in 
efficiency and reliability, in economy of management, in ambition to acipiire homes, 
and the general tictterment of their condition. 

To live from hand-to-mouth, and literally take no thought for the morrow, has 
become a heriditarv instinct. The statements of agricultural authorities in the cotton 
States mostly aver either that the colored laborer is unimproved or retrograitiug; a 
few indicate some tendency to improvement, some increase of thrift and ambition to 
actpiire homes, and think that when encouraged and aided by white men a large pro¬ 
portion would own homes. On the other hand, some reportadisposition to go m debt 
to such an extent as to imperil their equity in land purcbascil. 

A marked characteristic of these people, which is a bar to their efficiency as farm 
laborers, is a general and strong tendency to drift to the cities, where they crowd 
and compete with each other for employment, and seem to prefer short jobs, casual 
employment, with time for socialities and idleness. Many of them eke out a preca¬ 
rious existence in cities, and prefer that mode of life to more comfortable living in 
the country. 

While this gregarious mode of living is the natural result of constitutional tenden¬ 
cies, it is inteiisitieil, according to the testimony presented, Tiy the kind of education 
received in most of their schools—the same as in white schools, which have also erred 
in educating tlie masses out of their proper spheres of natural usefulness. Thev all 
want to be teachers or preachers, lawyers or doctors; to live in towns, henceiorth 
avoiding country life and labors. In’this resjiect education is a distinct detriment 
to them. The duly remedy suggested is a radical departure in these educational 
methmls and aims. I’rof. p’ooker T. Washington strikes the keynote when he sug¬ 
gests that the liest way to promote the education ami welfare “of the blai‘k man in 
this generation is to’ throw aside all nonsenee, all nonessentials, and work up 
tlirongh agriculture, the trades, domestic science, and household economy. In this 
way,” he says, “we lay the foundation for our children and grandchildren to get the 
greatest benefit out of alistract education.” • 

Tliis will be a alow process. Some will doubt its efficiency, luit the examples 
from the training of Tuskegee, Hampton, and other schools that train beail and hand 
together are quite too numerous to serve as exceptions that prove the rule of intract¬ 
able worthlessness, and afford evidence that this is a practicable and sure method of 
developing the efficiency of negro labor. This investigation attets, in the testimony 
of wise and exiierienceil agricultural authorities, the influence of practical agriculunvl 
education in the North on farm labor. Its benefleient influence is even more needed 
in the South. 

While returns on the tendency to acquire homes are not generally indicative of 
thrift, they admit the fact that a few succeed in purchasingsmall farms. Dr. Knapp, 
of Ixniisiana, attests a general desire lor homes, which he has tested by actual exper¬ 
iment, and finds a considerable proi>ortioii would buy small farms if they had a 
cliaiice. 
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TERM OF SERVICE. 

IiKjuiry has Ijeen made as to the leiiglli of the tenn of service. A smallprojmrtion, 
generally the most skillful anil reliable, arc employed during the year. The number 
IS increasing, especially in the West and on the Pacific coast, and the system is desir¬ 
able and advantageous to employer and lalwrer, but is limited by the relative conti¬ 
nuity of work rwiiiired in different rural industries. A necessity is felt for such a 
diversity of crops and variety of stock as to require labor throughout,the year. A 
larger proportion of laborers is employeil for the season—7, 8, or 10 months, and 
averting not more than 8 or 9, at monthly rates. The casual employment by the 
day is lor special service in farm improvement, spring plowing or extnv work in jilant- 
ing, and espei'ially in harvest operations, cutting and thrashing of grain, gathering 
orchard fniits, picking of berries, hop picking, and many other specialties. In the 
sugar districts of liOulsiana it is reisirted that payments are made hy the day, hut 
laborers have‘comparatively steady employment and local residence. 

nOURS OF LABOR. 

Ketums relative to the hours of daily service show the influence of general labor 
agitation for shorter hours in shortening the day of rural service. The reduction is 
very general, and greater where industrial and mechanical enterprise is dominant. 
In many portions of New England the average can not Is; more than 10 hours, hut 
somewhat irregular in different work, sometimes longer in the having season and in 
the long days of summer in dairy work, hut with such casual relief and rela.xatiou 
and more or less remission of duty in rainy weather. With similar differences in 
the Middle States, the average of all agricultural laliorers may l)c roughly estimated at 
10 hours. In some sections of the West the day is a little longi'r. The average in 
Jlissfsiri, as made officially from hundreds of local estimates of correspondents of 
the State board of agriculture, is 11 hours. It is not farlrom 10 hours in the Pacitic. 
coast States, and is a shorter day than formerly. Such returns as have come from 
the South are mostly 10 to 11 hours. Exact averages can not Iw given, in fractions 
of an hour, hut it is quite evident, from almost universal agreement, that the day has 
been much shortened. The difference in time, however, liy no means expresses tlie 
extent of the amelioration, as labor-saving agricultural iivplements and machines 
have practically ohliterateil the dnidgery of farm work. In many farming districts 
the farmers themselves do not work half as hard as 40 years ago, and their hired 
laborers find almost as much relief from the hardships of their service. 

WAOES OF FARM LAI«>R. 

The rate of fanu wages in this country greatly 8Ur]>assea that of all others except 
the British colonies of Australasia and Canada, where it api>roximates Unit of the 
Uniteil States. It is quite as high now as at any former time, except in tlie inflation 
period following the civil war, and almost twice as high as 50 or (iO years ago. As 
the result of the present investigation, approximate averages, helicveil to he worthy 
of credence, are presented: For the United States, exclusive of the cotton districts, 
representing white labor ahno.st exclusively, viz, 128.07 per month, or $284 per 
annum; for the United States, including coloreil lalsir, $:5!5 per annum. Tiiese rates 
coiniiare with about |150 for Great Britain, $125 for France, $100 for Holland, $iX) for 
Germany, $60 for Russia, $50 for Italy, and $;10 for India, as nearly as can Im ascer¬ 
tained from current statistics. 

Everywhere the rates are variable, as is the degree of efliciency and kind of serv¬ 
ice. Where board is furnisherl, a mode of contract which predominates in most of 
the States, for reliable service $18 per month in New Enjiland is a medium rate, and 
up to $22 is jiaid for higher quality, with lower rates for inferior service. In Massa¬ 
chusetts $25 is not unusual tor the best men. Inferior quality ranges downward 
from $18 to $12. In Rhode Island wages are high, up to $80 and $85 without Isiard, 
and colored men get $18 to $20 and lioard for the season. 

Wages in New York are nearly as high as in New England, hut in the Middle 
States the average is alxiut 10 jier cent lower. The more skilled and reliable in New 
Jersey command $16 to $20 with hoard, and $25 to $30 if they hoanl themselves. 
The rates are aliout the same in Pennsylvania, hut lower in Delaware and Maryland, 
mostly from $10 to $14 with Ixiard. 1 n Virginia $6 to $12, according b> Iwation and 
quality, with rations, is the present range of-colored labor; $8 to $,10 in North Oaro- 
Una; $6 to $8 mostly in Georgia. Going westwqrd, rates are a little higher, especially 
in Ismisiana and Texas, ranging from $12 to $15 per month, though in the rice and 
sugar districts some grades of service command higher pay; in the latter, compensa¬ 
tion by the day is in vogue at the rate of 60 ixmls to $1. 
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In the central Wont efficient and Mkilleil lalxirora are in demand, and readily get 
$18 to $22, and in some caaea $25 and lioard. Inferior service ranges downward 
from $18. Day labor receives about $1 [icrdav; in lmrvest$1.50 to $2, and some¬ 
times Idgber rates. A State investigation in .Mfssoiiri makes tlie average there of all 
grades of service $14.20 with hoard, and $20.08 without Isaird, lower than any part 
of the Ohio Valley except Kentucky and West Vircinia, ahout $4 less than Iowa and 
Nebraska and the States of the Northwest, where Tabor is now in great demand and 
compensation liigh. Wages in the mountain States are higher tlian in the States 
(eastward to the Atlantic States. On the I’acilic coast rates are still higher than in 
any other section of the country, though not e(|nal t(j the extraviigant coiniiensation 
of till'earlier history of wages there. In Washington $2.50 to .$8.50 jier annum with 
board is readily obtained hy reliable men, and $1.,W to $8..50 per day during harvest. 
In Oregon and California these rates are usual for reliable labor, with still higher 
comiicnsation for exceptionally efficient service,"though between native and foreign 
lalsir of various grades, including (Oiinese, .lapanese, and Italian, tbere is a consid¬ 
erable variation in rates. The present average, with board, is about $25 (ler month, 
and about $10 more when lioard is not furnisbed. 

Tbe course of w ages during the last half of the nineteenth century, as detailed in 
a chapter on that subject, marks tin' extraordinary progress of American industry. 
The change from domestic industries to the factory system, from tnanual to machine 
labor, from individual to associaUsl effort, wius then in active progress, and the uiiward 
movement of wages had already liegun, demand for lalsir was increasing, and the 
era of industrial aud constructive activity was inaugurated. Koon the civil war called 
millions of men to thelield of strife, after which came a relKiund of iiroductive forces 
which sent wages for a brief period to a very bigb lex el. Then follow e'd, from 1875 
to I87it, a iieriod of business depression, the ri'sultof wild sjiecniation, expanded 
credits, and ilepreciatcd currency. Kroin 187tt ti'i 1808, in a period of steady develop¬ 
ment and great pros|H‘rily, wages were remarkably uniform, varying by slightest 
ilegrees from year to yearj After anolber period of business paralysis, from 1804 to 
I8tl7, labor is again in full emiiloyment, production larger than ever, distribution aud 
consiuniition exceedingly active, and wages as high as in 1880 to 1802 on an average, 
with some local variation. 

In the long period of (irosperity, after recovery from the depression which ended 
in 1870, in which live o^licial investigations of wiiges were made, there was a marked 
degree of uniformity in rates of wages in each section, It was a period of quite full 
employment of labor and of a bigb degree of general prosfa'rity. Practically the 
same differences in the rates of the sevend geographical divisions were preserved. 
The averages of each .section pi'esent these differences very clearly, viz: Pacitic Ooa.st 
States, $.'lli..55 |iermont,h, without board; New England States, $2ii.20; Middle States, 
.$28.40; Western Slates, ^2.47; Southern Slates, $14.02. In the rate payable in cash 
and board or rations the range of cash liifferences was narrower, the biianl differem'e 
being naturally larger in the districts of higher wages; thus the ea.sh differences in 
wages withoutand with laiard beingrespectively$11.IM), $8.1)0, $8.05, $7.2.5, and $4.84, 
and in the jieriod when wages were higher these board allowances were increaseil 
]iroportiouately. 

An instructive feature of this series of official returns is the showing of the effect 
of monetary panic—of a period of business paralysis—on wages. As the previous 
inllation period was characterizeil by abnormally high rales, the culmination of the 
decline in wages in 1879 was a veritable slougb of despond for the laborer. From 
the higlu'st rates, in 1800 (except in California), to tbe lowest, in 1879, the decline 
was from $20.87 to $16.05 for the whole country; from .$40.88 to4i40.11 in the Pacific 
.States; from $88.81 to$2l.;«i in the Ea.stern States; from $29.88 to$20.24 in the Mid¬ 
dle .Slates; from $27.84 to $19.81 in the Western States; and from $10.63 to $12.05 in 
the Southern .States. 

The.se were the extremes from the abnormal height of the bcHim period to the 
depths at the culmination of the influences of depression. The mea.sure of decline 
is lietter told bv the reduction from 1875 to 1879, which ini'ludes moat of the fall in 
wages during tins period of de|iression. For the United Stales the decline was from 
$19.49 to $10.05, or 17 jM'r cent; from $48..50 to $40.11 on the Pacific coast, or ahout 
0 per cent; from $29 to $21.80 in the Eastern States, 20 jiercent; from $20.99 to $20.24 
in the .Middle States, 25 jier cent; from $28.25 to $19.81 in the Western States, 15 per 
cent; and from $15.28 to $12.65 in tlni Southern States, 17 per cent. 

It is seen that the decline was very light in the Pacific States, as business operations 
had been conducted on a gold basis and demand had been sustained for the peculiar 
pnxhicts of theT'oast, so that little depre.ssion had been felt. A fall of alsiut one- 
fourth attests the severity of the lalxir congestion in the Eastern aad Middle .States, 
large numbers of laborers in industrial tmd const ructive industry lieing thrown out 
of employment, some of them seeking ntnd employment, comiieting directly and 
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TERM OF SERVICE. 

IiKjuiry has Ijeen made as to the leiiglli of the tenn of service. A smallprojmrtion, 
generally the most skillful anil reliable, arc employed during the year. The number 
IS increasing, especially in the West and on the Pacific coast, and the system is desir¬ 
able and advantageous to employer and lalwrer, but is limited by the relative conti¬ 
nuity of work rwiiiired in different rural industries. A necessity is felt for such a 
diversity of crops and variety of stock as to require labor throughout,the year. A 
larger proportion of laborers is employeil for the season—7, 8, or 10 months, and 
averting not more than 8 or 9, at monthly rates. The casual employment by the 
day is lor special service in farm improvement, spring plowing or extnv work in jilant- 
ing, and espei'ially in harvest operations, cutting and thrashing of grain, gathering 
orchard fniits, picking of berries, hop picking, and many other specialties. In the 
sugar districts of liOulsiana it is reisirted that payments are made hy the day, hut 
laborers have‘comparatively steady employment and local residence. 

nOURS OF LABOR. 

Ketums relative to the hours of daily service show the influence of general labor 
agitation for shorter hours in shortening the day of rural service. The reduction is 
very general, and greater where industrial and mechanical enterprise is dominant. 
In many portions of New England the average can not Is; more than 10 hours, hut 
somewhat irregular in different work, sometimes longer in the having season and in 
the long days of summer in dairy work, hut with such casual relief and rela.xatiou 
and more or less remission of duty in rainy weather. With similar differences in 
the Middle States, the average of all agricultural laliorers may l)c roughly estimated at 
10 hours. In some sections of the West the day is a little longi'r. The average in 
Jlissfsiri, as made officially from hundreds of local estimates of correspondents of 
the State board of agriculture, is 11 hours. It is not farlrom 10 hours in the Pacitic. 
coast States, and is a shorter day than formerly. Such returns as have come from 
the South are mostly 10 to 11 hours. Exact averages can not Iw given, in fractions 
of an hour, hut it is quite evident, from almost universal agreement, that the day has 
been much shortened. The difference in time, however, liy no means expresses tlie 
extent of the amelioration, as labor-saving agricultural iivplements and machines 
have practically ohliterateil the dnidgery of farm work. In many farming districts 
the farmers themselves do not work half as hard as 40 years ago, and their hired 
laborers find almost as much relief from the hardships of their service. 

WAOES OF FARM LAI«>R. 

The rate of fanu wages in this country greatly 8Ur]>assea that of all others except 
the British colonies of Australasia and Canada, where it api>roximates Unit of the 
Uniteil States. It is quite as high now as at any former time, except in tlie inflation 
period following the civil war, and almost twice as high as 50 or (iO years ago. As 
the result of the present investigation, approximate averages, helicveil to he worthy 
of credence, are presented: For the United States, exclusive of the cotton districts, 
representing white labor ahno.st exclusively, viz, 128.07 per month, or $284 per 
annum; for the United States, including coloreil lalsir, $:5!5 per annum. Tiiese rates 
coiniiare with about |150 for Great Britain, $125 for France, $100 for Holland, $iX) for 
Germany, $60 for Russia, $50 for Italy, and $;10 for India, as nearly as can Im ascer¬ 
tained from current statistics. 

Everywhere the rates are variable, as is the degree of efliciency and kind of serv¬ 
ice. Where board is furnisherl, a mode of contract which predominates in most of 
the States, for reliable service $18 per month in New Enjiland is a medium rate, and 
up to $22 is jiaid for higher quality, with lower rates for inferior service. In Massa¬ 
chusetts $25 is not unusual tor the best men. Inferior quality ranges downward 
from $18 to $12. In Rhode Island wages are high, up to $80 and $85 without Isiard, 
and colored men get $18 to $20 and lioard for the season. 

Wages in New York are nearly as high as in New England, hut in the Middle 
States the average is alxiut 10 jier cent lower. The more skilled and reliable in New 
Jersey command $16 to $20 with hoard, and $25 to $30 if they hoanl themselves. 
The rates are aliout the same in Pennsylvania, hut lower in Delaware and Maryland, 
mostly from $10 to $14 with Ixiard. 1 n Virginia $6 to $12, according b> Iwation and 
quality, with rations, is the present range of-colored labor; $8 to $,10 in North Oaro- 
Una; $6 to $8 mostly in Georgia. Going westwqrd, rates are a little higher, especially 
in Ismisiana and Texas, ranging from $12 to $15 per month, though in the rice and 
sugar districts some grades of service command higher pay; in the latter, compensa¬ 
tion by the day is in vogue at the rate of 60 ixmls to $1. 
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NATIVITY OF FARM LABORERS. 

Inquiry as to the foreign-born laborers einploycsl at the present time and their 
local distribution reveals an increasing reliance upon this class in New England. 
Through Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont the Freneli-Canadian element is dis- 
tributi'd, and though preferably settled in communities in manufacturing towns 
many aeecpt agricultural employment especially in temporary harvest engagements. 
Canadians, Italians, and other nationalities are employed in market ^rdening in 
eastern Massachusetts and Poles are nimierous in the western counties. Rhode 
Island employs men of these nationalities, and many Portuguese and negroes. The 
laliorers of New York are divided somewhat evenly between native and foreign. 
New .1 er.sey has a considerable native supply of labor with many foreigners of various 
nationalities. 1 n fruit and vegetable growing mj,ny negroes come from the South for 
the growing season. There is less of foreign labor in Pennsylvania. ” 

There is almost a total absence of foreigners in the agricnlture of the South, the 
freedmen nearly monopoliuing the i^tton fields, and native white and colored labor 
is ample in the small farm distruts. 

In the Ohio Valley a majority of farm laborers are native or native-born sons of 
foreigners of many European nationalities, including Germans, Swiuies, Danes, Irish, 
and recently some immigrants from the south of Europe. The Scandinavian ele¬ 
ment is very strong in the Northwest, and as farmers and farm laborers is very enter¬ 
prising and ein<'ient. In Nebraska foreign labor is everywhere in evidence, but 
probably the native element predominates. 

The mountain States, especially the northern belt, have mostly American labor, 
supplemented by immigration from European nations. In New Mexico and Arizona 
the more skilleil lalsiris Aimrican and foreign, the latter being German, French, 
Swiss, Italian, with a few English and Scotch. The common labor is mostly Mexi¬ 
can, of mixed Spanish and Indian blood. The foreign clement has never been large 
in Washington and Oi-egod. Many Chinese were there at one time, but they leftand 
have been barred from returning by the Exclusion Act. Formerly the Chinese 
swarmed in Califoniia, but they have become objectionable and were gradually 
driven from the Slate by the force of public sentiment and have been practically 
kept out by the Exchrsion Act. .Japanese are coining in now, and Italians and other 
South of Europe immijjranl.s for the cultivation of the sugar beet, 

TUXAN'r KARMIXd AND I.AND MONOPOT.V. 

An investigation of the facts of tenant farming in the United States does not warrant 
the conclusion that the class of fanners will ever give place to one of tenants, or that 
the soil is to be monopolized hv the rich. The farms of nearly every State are 
becoming smaller, and the great “bonanza” cstatiw are being sulidivided and sold. A 
large part of the statistical showing of increase of tenancy comes from counting in the 
freedmen share laborers of the South as tenant farmers. This fact, on the contrary, 

{ iroves the tendency from land monopoly to small farms, from extensive culture by 
lired labor to individual management, looking to ownershiji. In such siilxlivision 
of a great jilantation the laborers may never own the land or achieve much prosper¬ 
ity, but they (anpha«ize a desire for indejKTidenee. 

There are Americana and some foreigners who are buying considerable bodies of 
cheap lands, but they are held for a rise in value by settlement and cultivation of 
neighboring lands. They are bought on siKiciilation and not for permanent oecu- 
paiK'y by tenants. Many such tracts have already been sold before occupancy to any 
appreciable extent by tenants. 

There is greater danger of driving the opulent land holder from land ownership to 
other investments by umxpial and excessive ta.xation of lands and other agricultural 
property. Tenamw may increase somewhat from various causes, ^ine farmers in 
older settlements rent their farms to take up public land and bring it into cultivation 
as a speculation. Others, in comfortable circumstances and advancing years, rent a 
portion of their superfluons acres to decrease their cares, while adiling to their income. 
Many starting with unimproved a tcs have built up valuable farmsteads and, seeking 
ease for declining years in town residence, have rented their farms on shares to sons 
who are willing to remain farmers, or to enterprising laborers. When apparent 
increase of tenancy is traced out in the Northern Stat^, much of it is found to be due 
to these and similar causes. The incumbeyt tenants are usually farm lalxirers or eons 
of farmers, and tenancy is a stepping sfbne to ownership. Tliat some do not succeed 
is more the result of bad management than of bad markets or of bad laws, for the 
enterprising and persistent do succeed, while others fail. ’ 
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Tli('n> frictinns uml (liMU^’rci'inciit.'i bctwfen laiidlcirtlH aixl fciiiinls who rent on 
allures, in inunv eases, whicdi will tend to diaeoiirafie this form of teiianey, and the 
lack of interest in eonservin},' fertility slnaild liinitsiniilar rentals for eash. Such dis- 
.satisfaotion tends to a nrefereiiee for selling: rather than rentin;'. 

It is not at all imihahle, from existiii); eomlitions and prevalent tendeneiea, that 
aexjuisition of land for the purpose of rentinjt will inereaso, hut it is ]iossihlo that there 
may bo enlarjrenient of the elass teehnieally ealleil tenants from eanses enumerated 
and others, but whether tenants or farmers they will ^irosiier in pn>|KirUon to their 
aj)plii:ation of seienee to]>raetice, awijdinjr wastes, makutit labor effective, ami inereas- 
inj; ])rodnctivitv and fertility. 

The subject I'lf tenant farminj: and crop sliariiis; is considered more in detail in 
another part of this report, as f he result of spcciat investigation relating to those tojiics. 

Tlic chapter on the personnel and condition of farm laborers is preparetl from 
extensive corre^ipondence, and is enriidu'd by extriats from stattanents iri some of the 
wisest and most expericmx'd teaclua-s of ap|ilied agricultural science in the country, 
and frotu fanners of large observation atid intimate knowledge of rural I'onditions. 
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TIIK I’EliHOXXEJ. AXJ) COXDlTiOX (JE LABOKEliS. 

I. Nkw Kni:i..\xi> St.vtks. 

• 

The farniH f>f Hit* Staton of iiortliorn Xow l*'ii<rluinl employ labor to siippleinont the 
work of the farm (.lone liy the family of the owner, (^nite a laT^^^‘ ]»r()i>ortionemploy 
no labor except in hayinji time or easually in other harvest se{u^(»ns by the day. The 
larger farms, ami Ihow^ receiving more cultivation, re(|uire more hel{», ami on many 
of these, and on dairy farms, employment by the month, for the season or year, is 
reipiired. Jn the southern tiortions of Xew Kngland, wliere mannfatdnring indiis- 
tries control a very large i>art of (he iaiior su))ply, and farming is more in specialty 
lines—in dairying, orcharding, small fruit and cranberry growing, and market giir- 
dening—a very much larger pari of the labor is hired; and everywhere the laborem 
are mainly native, the sons of neighiioring farimTs, never emi>loy<*d in I'xpeelation 
of iH'rmanency, hutasatemiiorary (‘xi>edi(‘n( while await ingot her chances of employ¬ 
ment or hnsiness engagement, or in fewer eases the purchase of land for tlu'insidves, 
for home making and the production of milk, fniil, and vigctahles. 

Foreign labor on the farm has been increasing for many y(‘ars. Ii ish immTgranls 
were formerly the largest'element, who g(*nerally at (irst, and largely since, have 
sought indnslrial or nnmicipal laboi' in cities. Of Ihose who accepted emplovnieiit 
on farms a large proportion liave become land owners. For tvvocr three decades the 
vohiiiie of immigration has he(‘n large and eontinnons from Nova Scotia and the 
Province of C^m'hec to tin* eoflon mills, and in far less d»'gn‘e to farms. They C(m- 
slitnte the largest eleimlit of foreign farm labor in Xew Kngland. in the Aroostiiok 
region in Maine they conn* in large numbers from the SI. .b'hii Itiver region, for 
temporary employment in potato digging, and in the central and other eonnlies for 
the hay Jiarvest. The labor of Xew I iaiupsliin* is !atg(‘ly native, supplemoiited by 
Canadians. Kastern Vermont has litth* foreign labor, hut west of the mountains 
there is a considerable Canadian element. Pa. tern Massachusetts employs French- 
Canudiuns and Italians in market gardening and ol her rural labor; in wcsti*rn Massa- 
cliusetls, Poles and other fort'igners are t'lnpioyed by tin* season or year. In Rhode 
Island a great many negroes, wlio have e(.>me from Norfolk in steamers running to 
ProvideiK'e in (he fruit and Vigetable trade, have of late years made summer engage¬ 
ments with fariiiei’s and fruit growets, coming in the spring and returning in the 
autumn, and proving to he <|ni(e aeeeptahle help. It is a life that suits the mgro 
tendency to change, short terms of employna'iit and odd jobs, willi winter residence 
in old haunts in a mild climate. The lahorof Connecticut is of a very inivseeilaneous 
(diaracter, (lermans, Sw(Mle.s, Pole.«, negroes, and others. 

A few abstracts of returns, and (|uotationso( sali(*nl points, from oilieialsof eolUges 
and agrieiiltiiral <'xj»eriment stations, represt'iitatives of agrieiillural h()ard.s or 
societies, and individual farmers of exjuTienee in the siweral *?tat(‘S, are herewith 
pre.sented. 

MvMNE.—P resident S. \V. Harris, of the University of Maine, at ()i*ono, writes (hat 
tlic number of liircMl laborers on Maine farms is <*om[»aratively small, most of the 
work being done by the owners of the farms, although tliere are many large estal)liHli- 
ments where gangs of men are used: 

** Where one or two laborers are employed, especially in the centml and upper 
counties, they are largely native New Knglandersand the sons of neighboring farmers. 
These men are energetic, efficient, and active. In the coast counties, and in the 
vicinity of the great lumber mills the farm labor is largely from (he provinces, and 
is slower and less Hkille<l than the native* labor. 

''Kmployuient is usually made by th<^ month, except during the hav luirv(‘st, 
lasting 2 or S weeks, when the engagement is by the day. The native lielji np n 
farm.s, which ke^p only 1 or 2 men, ii!*nallV hoard with the family of the funner. 
The lielpof foreign extraction usnally live in a boarding bouse or at their own homes 
in the neighboring villages t»r towns. • 
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“ The diflSculty of eecuring good labor and its cost, has led Maine farmers to invest 
largely in machinery and depend upon themselves and their sons fur all work except 
when assistance is alawlutely necessary.” 

Mr. Edward Wiggin, State agent of the Department of Agriculture at Augusta, 
says that in the central and western portions of the State the farm labor is generally 
native, that comparatively few fanners hire more than 1 man for the year, but in 
the hay-making season more help is require<l, much of which comes from Canada or 
Maine. In Aroostook County large numbers of lalwrers are required for [wtato dig¬ 
ging, and they are mostly obtained from the French settlement on tfie St. John 
River. Mr. Wiggin says that tenant or share farming is not much in vogue in Maine; 
that some of these tenants afe thrifty young men who work with the prospect of 
some day owning a farm of their own, while others are careless as to the future and 
only think of fo<vd and shelter for the present time. 

Mr. B. Walker McKeen, secretary of the Maine Iward of agriculture, says that farm 
lalswers are mostly niitive and resiaeiit of the plattes where they arc employtsl. 

“There ar«i but very few foreign laborers U|ion the farms in Maine at the present 
time. By far the greater portion of these laborers are boarded in the homea of the 
farmers who em|)loy them. A few are married and have homes of their own, and a 
few of the farmers have cotti^es that are occupied by their lalsjri'rs. Asa rule these 
farm laborers are fairly satisfactory, and are satisfied with their condition. The 
price of this labor is not far from an average of $20 per month, with bo.ard.” 

New H.vmi>siiire.— The president of the New Hampshire College of Agriculture 
and the Mechanic Arts, Dr. Charles S. Murkland, says that it is in general hard to 
get farm laborers in New llamiwhire; that elliciency is relatively less than that of 
the farm laltor of 20 years ago; while the condition of the lalsjrer has not greatly 
changed, except so far as it is dependent on his own responsibililv. He thinks such 
differences as there are Itetween the present and ])aat conilition of .farm labor in New' 
Hampshire may Ije attributed mainly to the easy communication lietwemi Canada 
and New Hampshire. 

Vkrmoxt. —President M. H. Buckham, of the University of Vermont and Agricul¬ 
tural College, reports that the amount of farm lalmr is generally sntticient through¬ 
out the State; tnat in many sections young Vermont bovs can Ih! hired who are 
excellent help, while on the' west side of the State more foreign hel|> is employcxl, 
the native born of either Irish or French parentage. 

Mr. Homer W. Vail, statistical agent of the Department of Agriculture, mak(-s the 
following statement: 

“The native fanner boys constitute the bulk of the wage-earners in this part of the 
State upon the larger farms, and it is the Ix'st cla.ss of help. The help, botli outdoors 
and in the house, are a part of the farmer’s family, and are, often as intelligent and 
well-bred and frequently well educated. They command a higher price than the 
Canadian French that are more commonly day laborers. They ordinarily have 
money and many of them b(aome fann owners. 

“I think boys employed on the farms here are a larger (wr cent of the saving class 
than those employisl in towns, and their wages are as large, considering the necessary 
exiienscs, and the tein))tation to spend money is much less. In some portions of the 
State the French Canadian is employed, and often makes a goo<t farm man. 

“In those sections of the State where dairying has lieen the principal work for 
some years, the farmers refuse to employ crude lielp, orsnen having no experience 
in that work. The care of milch cows, milking and handling the product requires 
something like skilled lalxir.” 

MASSAciicsrrrTS.—Prof. William P. Brooks, of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College, at Amhersf, says that farm labor in towns remote from cities is siarce; that 
farmers almost uniforndy, when the matter is broached, allude to the difficulty of 
finding satisfactory men, and that there is much difficulty in the locality in regard 
to the personnel of the farm lalwrers. He reports: 

“In this part of the State—i. e., the Connwticut Valley, a large majority of the 
laborers are Poles, chiefly men, though I should say that the use of the women of 
that nationality for the lighter work of the farm is increasing. Near a large city, 
particularly in the eastern part of the State, lri.sh, Italian, and provincial laborers 
are most numerous, and Italian women are, to a considerable extent, employed in 
the lighter work of the market gardeners and fruit growem. In some localities 
French-Canadian lalmrers, l)oth men and women, are in themajority. Most of the 
lalxirers are ignorant. In religion they are Roman Catholics. 1 reiiort them as 
fairly honest and reliable, so far as their intelligence enables them to understand and 
tememher what is wanted. Their blunders are due to a low grade of intelligence or 
lac'k of familiarity with our methods, or sometimes with our language. These lalcor- 
ers are less efficient than the best type of native lalxirers; but on the other hand they 
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do not expect so much, they work for lower wages and are satisfied to be regarded 
as servants, and 1 find many farmers prefer them, therefore, to natives for all except 
the most responsible positions, since the natives are likely to be exacting and very 
independent. 

“ In parts of the State far removed from cities, these laborers become permanent 
residents, and in many cases hire or purchase small places and work a part of the 
time for themselves. This is especially true of the Poles in this part of the State. 
A Pole is not satisfied to become a mere transient. He will never, if he can help 
himself, make an engagement to work except by the month. Xear the cities the 
laborers are naturally more transient. They do not become attached to localities or 
to the family, but work to-day and to-morrow go elsewhere. Native farm laborers 
are very scar(«, and as a rule are employed only in the more responsible positions, 
as teamsters, herdsmen, superintendents, etc. It is my conviction that the change 
in the character of labor is in large measure due to the fact that the farmer generally 
wants to pay but very low wages. This, however, has become a necessity on the 
farms remote from cities because of the prevailing low prices for farm products.” 

Mr. E. D. Howe, State statistical agent of the Department of Agriculture, writes 
from Marlboro that for many years the farm help employed there has very largely 
come from Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; that they come and work on tne farms 
for one or two seasons, when they gradually drift into the center as teamsters, clerks, 
or mechanics, and quite frequently settle down and become citizens. Each year a 
new supply of green hands is received, and they go through the same gradations. 
Not a few of them have bought small farms and are in business for themselves. They 
make an acceptable class of help. 

Kiiode Islano.— Prof. .loseph A. Tillinghast, of the Rhode Island Experiment 
Station (division of field experiments), says: 

" The question of farm laborers is one of the most serious with which our farmers 
have to contend, tiood farm labor is different from ordinary labor from the fact that 
it must be to some extent skilled labor, as there are many operations on tlfij farm 
requiring judgment, promptness, and skill in performing them properly to the best 
advantage for the employer. This class of labor is exceedingly hard to find, and the 
demand is greater than the supply. Much of our ordinary farm help is, therefore, 
the common farm laborer, who rcipiires much closer supervision, and in very few 
cases is as efficient as the skilled farm hand. On the island of Rhode Island consid¬ 
erable colorcsl help is eftiployed, quite large numbers coming from the South in the 
spring, working through the season, and returning South in the fall. These are said 
to be quite efficient help, in many instances working on the same farm season after 
season, thus getting accpiainted with their duties and becoming somewhat skilled in 
their work. In the extreme cawtern portion of the State and near some of the cities 
we find quite large numbers of Portugese employed as farm help. These are usually 
rather slow to learn, yet after becoming acquainted with the work make fairly good 
laborers.” 

Connecticut. —Hon. T. S. Gold, secretary of the board of agriculture of Connecti¬ 
cut, makes the following statement: 

‘‘There is a general scarcity of good agricultural labor, and especially of domestic 
help, at prices that farm proilucts warrant, so that the wage laborer, if thrifty and 
temperate, is living better and laying up more money than ever before. Wbile 
thrifty farmers get a good living, habits of expenditure in travel, education, etc., 
allow little accumulation unless special work secures extra profits, as in the tobacco 
industry, tlie weather and other conditions having been favorable and the market 
satisfactory. 

‘‘The a^cultural laborers are following the city mechanics irf demanding shorter 
time for labor. It comes hard to those ivno remember when work lasted from smi 
to sun to have the boy leave the hayficld at 4 o’clock to get the cows, that the men 
may be through milkmg at 6 p. m., to have the pleasantest iiart of the day to them¬ 
selves. 

‘‘Our native New England farm laborers are few’. The Irish and French Canadi¬ 
ans have become land owners or gone into otlicr occupations, followed by Germans, 
Swedes, Poles, and Italians. From these nationalities we get most of our domestic 
help. From tire South we ^t some good colored women, but their desire to get 
Irack to their friends to spend their money as soon as they get a nice little sum inter¬ 
feres much with their gain to themselves or their usefulness in families. 

“I employ 5 men with families, 2 or 3 children each. They are thrifty, steady, 
sober men. One is a Yankee, one a colored man from Nortli Carolina, and the others 
are PoIm. They will aver^ over $100 in'bank each as annual net savings above 
expenses; and a colored girl from Virginia over $50. We take as few chances as 
possible on those we employ, and have to pay the full prices usually prevmliug here.” 
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1 . The Miihh.e States. 

In the States of New York, Pennsylvania, amt western Maryland the work of the 
stnall farms is done mainly hy tlie familiiw, and additional lalwr is obtained to a 
wiisiderable extent from the native population. In the larger ojierations of dairying, 
fruitgrowing, and market jjardening laborers are riTpiired in considcrablo numbers. 
The skilled labor re(piire<l in dairicw, and most of the native labor is probably quite 
as eflieient as formerly, but the least skilleil, foreign and casual siqiply, can scarcely 
equal in efliciency the native labor of a generation ago. Near the large cities the 
proportion of foreign labor is greatest. 

In the frait-growing belt, ,in the tide-water region from the eastern shore of Mary¬ 
land to the northerii limit of Delaware, the colored element largely predominates, 
and in the fruit and truck growing districts in New .lersey it is considerable. There 
Is a large foreigp elemeni, In the la'an' of New .h'rBev, including Swtales, (lermans, 
Hungarians, and Italians, many of them illiterale and relatively unintelligent. The 
farms of western Maryland are largely held by tbe <lesc('ndants of (lermans, indus¬ 
trious and thrifty, whose inlluence modilies tbe cbaracliT of farming in all that 
region, and gives character to its labor as well. 

New Yoek. —Prof. I. P. Roberts, dirvs’tor of tbe I'xperimetd station at Ithaca, 
occupying tbe chair of agriculture in Cornell University, writes as follows: 

“Coraparativelv few laborers are now employed oti the farm. Modern tnaebiuery 
has made it possible for the ow tier of land to conduct the larger part of the farm 
operatiotts with such assistance as bis family tiiay be able to give. This is not so 
true where large dairies are kept. In tbe western (lart of the State, iti many cases a 
man is employed atid furnished with a house, atid his wife, and sometimes his 
daughters, assist in the milking. 

“In this part of theStatethe recently arrivtsl foreign lalsirerlms not found bisway 
into tin) rural districts. .More and more tbe metboil of emjiloying a tnarried tnan 
and furtiisbing him with a cottage is practicisl. Tbe workman then lives with bis 
family, and he ns-elvcs abmtt f I a day the year round, with some perquisites, such 
as a giinlcn plat, fntit, firewood, a ipiart of milk ]ier dav, etc. In tbe grain districts 
young, stout meti are usually employeil at from }il8 to i'2‘2 a month atid boanl, for a 
period of 7 or 8 moiitbs. 

“The native-born lalairer is still etlii'ietit. The newly arrived itnmigrant ustudly 
is not. His ])lane of living is also lower than that of the American, and he ustudly 
is willing to work for less wages. This is not trite where fanns are situated very 
close to the cititv. Since the foreign element prefer the city to the country, the 
better class do not come into tbe country as a rule. Those who can not. find employ¬ 
ment in the city too often go into the country, and so far as I am able to learn this 
claas of lalairer is very un.sithfaetory, ami can not be used to advantage except in 
the raising of such crops as sugar bei'ts and garden truck, which reipiiro long hours 
and but little intelligence. It takes but a day or two to teach these people anil 
their families to do the weisling properly. Most of them are entindy unable to 
jsirform tbe labor necessary on a farm devoted to mixed agricullitre. As a rule they 
are very jiisir team.sters. 

“ I have been advocating for years tbe system of cotliige building on the farm and 
tbe employment of laborers and their familiew tbroughdul the entire vear, so that 
they will not goto town in the winter and become (k4noralized. If this is largely 
practiced, it will be necessary to make some changes in the kind of crops grown and 
the amount and kind of live slock kept.’’ 

Hon. Charles A. \\'ieting, conimis.sioner of agriculture of the State of New York, 
at .Mbany, says: 

“(Jooil farm labor is not abundant. Men of medium ability are fairly jilentifu I, 
but the riffraff, which is too unstable to (ind steady employment in ahojw and fac¬ 
tories, wdiich is too lazy to give a man a fair return for his money, and will not work 
when able to live without it, is ))leutifttl. 1 know many young men in the State, of 
New York who are getting from $18 to $2(> per mouth, with boanl, the year round for 
working on farms, and there is always room for men of this class. (In an average I 
do nofthink that farm help is as etlicieiit as formerly. The men who are available 
do not know how to do as many different kinds of farm work as the older generation, 
tmd as a rule do not take as much intere.st in farming as they should. In the dairy 
and grain-growing sections it is largely transient. I think I am safe in saving that 
the farm help of the Htate is alsjut evenly divided Indween native and foreign, being 
largely foreign in the vicinity of the larger to^iis and cities, and in the smaller towns 
and back from the railroails the hel]) is jirim ipally native.” * 

New .lEasEV.-- -,Mr. .Tobn T. Cox, statistical agent of the Hepartmeut of Agriculture 
for New .fersev, residing at Keadiugton, reports agricultural jabot- of that State rea¬ 
sonably abunilaut and laigely native. In the fruit, berry, and garden-truck districta 
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it is mainly colored, coming from the South and returning when the crops are gath¬ 
ered. In the dairy and ^neral farming districts little change is noted in the average 
efficiency or wages of labor. 

Mr. Franklin Pye, secretary of the New Jersey State board of agriculture, at Tren¬ 
ton, testified before the Industrial Commission that the condition of farm laborers in 
his State has improved; that hours of service are shorter, and machinery has relieved 
them of much of the drudgery of farm work, while they enjoy more of the comforts 
and conveniences of life; that while machinery has decreased the amount of labor in 
(ertain kinds of work it has not decreased the wages of labor generally. 

Pennsvlvania. —There is apparently no surplus of farm labor in Pennsylvania, and 
in some sections at times there is a scarcity, as in the harvest season. The binder 
and other lalxir-saving devices dispense with a portion of the work, causing a notice¬ 
able decrease in the number of laborers employed. 

As to relative compensation of agricultural and town labor, consideriijg smaller coat 
of living and various perquisites and advantages, the general testimony is favorable to 
the relative prosperity of farm workers. Prof. (!. C. Watson, agriculturist of the Penn¬ 
sylvania State College, refers to instances of men moving from country to town, and 
vice versa, an<l condudes that the same men are succeeding quite as well in farm life 
in the matter of good living and the accumulation of property, saying noUiing of the 
more wholesome influences surrounding his family in the comitry. Relative to per¬ 
quisites in addition to wages he says; 

“The farm laborer rereives as a part of his remuneration many perquisites, the 
value of which is usually unknown in the towns and often underwtimated in the 
country. So far as my oliservation goes, farm laborers usually receive either house 
rent, firewoisl, cow pasture, garden or fruit, or all of these, m addition to a fixed 
sum of money per month or year. These conditions exist largely where marricil men 
arc cmploywl and tenant houses providisl. Single men who live with the families 
of their employers secure board, room, washing, and other peniuisites, besides ikstip- 
ulated sum of money per miaith or year, as the case may lie. These conditions are 
unknown in our cities and towns among skilled laborers.” 

Dmi.aware. —The statistical agent of the Pepartinent of Agriculture, Mr. John J. 
Itosa, reports farm labor iii Pelaware abundant, such as it is; that it is all native and 
nearly all colored; that the only really reliable is the old stoi;k, the young being 
nearly worthless. He sajjs that the help was reliable 30 years ago, but is not so now. 
The cities of Wilmington, Philadelphia^ and New York attract the more enterprising, 
and female help for tne household is difficult to obtain. 

Mauvland. —Prof. II. J. Patterson, director of the ex{)eriment station of the Mary¬ 
land Agricultural College, estimates 76 percent of the farm lalior of eastern Maryland 
is colored, while in northern and westeni Maryland not more than 10 per cent of 
the laborers are colored. He considors colored labor retrograding and white lalxir 
improving, lie notes the tendency of the younger colored people toward cities, 
where they acquire tastes and habits unfitting them for country life, making them 
unsteady and unreliable, anil a hindrance to agricultural progress. The older people 
who remain on the farms are generally satiwactory to emjdoyers. In the sections 
where white labor prcrlominates there is a large German element, industrious and 
thrifty, willing to do any necessary work to advance their financial and social con¬ 
dition. In these sections a considerable part of the work of the farm is done by the 
farmer himself and his children, and any supplementary labor is performed by per¬ 
sons of the same social class. 

Ingrain-growing sections, lalioria usually employed by the month, while in tobacco¬ 
growing regions day labor jirwlominates. The laborer is usually •boarded, but the 
tcndeiiCT is toward paying wages without board. 

Mr. J. A. Hayden, Maryland statistical agent of the Department of Agriculture, 
living at Mountain Lake Park, in the western part of the State, says that lal)or is 
more efficient than formerly ; that it is scarce in this region, owing to demand for 
labor in lumbering and mining, and pricAiS are high ($1.50 iter dayO for cash labor¬ 
ers. He reports a tendency to shorter hours of labor, and says that payment is 
usually made in cash, the share system being unknown. 

3. Thr Southern Statbs. 

The productive labor of this section has three elements, small farmers, white labor¬ 
ers, and colored laborers. The first, and. a very important constituent, is the small 
farmer in Virginia, the more elevated parts of North and South Carolina, the moun¬ 
tains of north Georgia, and the pine lands of the southern counties, the hill lands 
of northern Alabama, eastern Tennessee, and scattered throughout the cotton belt, 
wherever level plains or alluvial soil, suited to extensive culture of cotton, are not 
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found." Some of these fanners may employ a little labor, but iliost of them produeo 
wbat is rtspiircd for aubsistenoe, with a few bales of eotton for the purchase of eloth- 
int? juid food products not obtained from the homestead aeres. This is not techni- 
oaTly the “ farm lalior” with which we are dealing, hnt it represents a class of the 
ixipnlation which is the source of nearly all the white lalmr employed in the South 
and working for wages or “on shares.” It is in imitation of the iudeixmdencc of 
this class that color^ lalxtrers, in a proportion so very largo heretofore and now, 
eleii to become, in a small way, tenant fanners, or, if absolutely wiOiout capital, 
contract for the cultivation of small areas on shares, as the nearest approach to mde- 
jxindent fanning. The white farm labor <dass is a small one relatively in the great 
eotton districts, and the positions nsjuiring skill and intelligence are largely filled 
from it. Where rcsponsibilily must bo exorciscsl, in the larger atid in minor details 
of management, many of the more capable of this cla.«s are required. In the hilly 
and mountaiEons sections referral to, where commerc'ial agriculture «gives place to 

f irovision for family wants, witli only a moderato surplus for cash markets, the lalsir 
lived is only in limited amount, but it is in very largo proportion white. In some 
districts that surplus product is mostly cotton; in others tobacco, peanuts, water¬ 
melons, peaches, small fruits, or vegetabkes. 

The colored race almost monopolizes the large cotton plantations, which occupy 
really a small part of the area of the so-c-alled cotton States—a tenth part of North 
Carolina between tidewater and the hill country, a similarly sitiialcil district in South 
Carolina, a belt of considerable breadth in miditle Georgia, the famous “Blacklicit” 
of Alabama, the alluvial soils of Mississippi (including the famous Mississippi Iwt- 
toms lietwecii that river and the Yazoo), sindlar lands in northern Louisiana, and 
the central cotton lands of Texas and the bottom lands of its great rivers. These 
cotton lanils are flat river hottoms, or more or less level plains, or rolling lands, or 
rich soils not too rough and uneven for cultivation. Only small ai'cas in limited dis- 
tricM east of Texas were originally prairies. Most of these lands were heavily rvoodeil, 
requiring extensive clearing. The great plantations arc mostly broken up, as it is 
difficult to employ laborers, at wages payable in cash, few accepting confnu'Is for 
service controlling their time and movements, as they can notreconcileanythingthat 
recalls the ancient regime with their id('as of freedom. They pnder renting, the 
rent almost always payable in eotthn, usually a prescribed share of the product; but 
if they have no'mule equipim'nt or implements of cultvre, they accejit a certain 
share of the ('otton produced, in lieu of wages. 

The reports of the condition of colored laborers are not so favorable as might he 
desired. Some claim improvement, but most of them are unfavorabh', declaring 
dwrease of efficienev, cspe(ually in the younger generation, which seems to be ambi¬ 
tious of city life and occupations easier or mori! agreeable lhai\ those of agriculture. 

Virointa'. —Mr. Wells A. Sherman, statistical agent of tlu^ Department of Agricul¬ 
ture for Virginia, living at Vienna, near Washington, says that laborers are mostly 
native; that employment is more general than in the recent period of business 
depression, and tbe payments are usnallv in ciish in the northern part of the State. 
Since the introduction of binders, th(! labor of harvesting grain is greatlv reduced, 
fewer men are needed, a laige part of the lalxjr being done by the regular farm force. 
The division of the State into crop belts, ((iiite as various as those of New York, 
causes widely variant conditions of labor. General farming is in nearly every part 
of the State supplemented by some s|>eeialty, as cotton in the southeast, tobaeaxi in 
the southern tier of counties, fniits and vegetohles in the tidowater region, peaches 
and apples in some parts of the Shenandoah and Virginia valleys, dairying to some 
extent m this region, while stock growing and grain prorluction are permanent in 
some of the western mountain and valley coanties. ( if colored labor Mr. Sherman 
says: 

“It is generally said that our colored lalior is growing more worthless and drifting 
more largely to the cities. I am not sure that this is true, but in my vicinity I am 
sure that fewer of the young men are buying land than 1.5 ymrs ago, and Isiing free 
to move are a much less stable element in the commnnit); than were their fathers, 
and I should think the numtier of (ulored families living in rented houses was from 
40 to .50 per cent greater than 15 or 20 years ago.” 

Mr. F. P. Pope,' of Southampton County, Va., in the southeast section where cot¬ 
ton is grown in a few counties, represents colored labor as scarce, hard to obtain, dis- 
couraf^ by the low wages ($8 to $12 jier month), caused by the low price of cotton, 
and mostly undesirable, though the better classes who work are doing fairly well. 

Mr. W. II. Norman reports from Henry.Couuty, on the southern border in the 
tobacco region southwest of Lynchburg, and presents a gloomy picture. He says the 
old ■Virginia negroes are nearly extinct as a class of trained and reliable laborers; 
that their children as a rule are a shiftless, thriftless set, with np ambition to better 
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thpir condition; that they will walk 10 miles to a meeting or cake walk, hut are not 
anxious to work iirni want only a pistoi, a deck of cards, or a hanjo^ and if they work 
will spend their wages for things of no earthiy value, and care nothing for to-morrow. 
“If ho gets a little eilucation, he sots his hat on the side of Ids heail, sticks his gun 
in his hmd jiockct, and starts out as a political leader or a preacher.” 

flo exnlains that labor was demoraliised by too much prosiierity when toliacco was 
very high, the lalMirers iaicoming spendthrifts and gamblers, frequenters of saloons, 
and idlers. At the same time farmers quit raising hogs and other provisions, and 
now that totiacco is low are in distress and discontent. 

Mr. I. C. Fowler, of Washington County, in the extreme southwest, remote from 
markets, where grazing is the principal rural industry, the farmers producing lim- 
ital quantities of the products required for home consumption, says that the labor is 
mixed (white and black), eipial to the demand,and satisfactoiw as to efficuvicy. Much 
of the work is done by members of tlie fanners’ families. On the eastern Ixirder of 
the county are the MatheSon alkali works, which employ nearly a thousand hand.®, 
witli the Wise County coal mines 50 miles away to the northwest, and these indus¬ 
tries absorb the surplus labor and afford a market for surplus prixliicts, advancing 
the tlirift of labor, of which there is no longer any complaint of nonemployment, 
and of course tlie price of labor tias liecii ailvanceii. This county, the moat remote 
of these localities, affords a striking contrast to the condition of the tobacco and cot¬ 
ton counties named. 

Mr. Ceorge V.. Ewart, of Bedford County, wiwt of Lynchburg, reports that there is 
a sufliciency of help, white and coloreii, but the best of it is drawn off liy competing 
industries, and wliat remains is very inefficient, the w'hite being as bad as the col¬ 
ored. Me says: 

“T had made the laist selection I could from a number of apidicants, made a posi¬ 
tive baigain, and yet the man was persuaded to break it. 1 tried again witli the 
same result, gave up in disgust,.ami am hiring 2 negroesand letting the whites alone.” 

Mr. A Rotbgeli, of Page County, says that their most reli.ahio laborers arc able to 
become l.an(l owners; tliat the less energetic are ambitious to own a house and lot, 
which, lieing acconqilishcrl, sometimes “begets a feeling of indeiiendcnce and a dis- 
jiosition to idleness.” Me thinks that the fault is tlieir own if tliey arc not thrifty, 
and recalls working at 50 cqpts a day at the close of the war, and buying a bunch of 
cotton for $4, such as be has iKiught since for 00 cents. Wages are now' $10 to $14 
a month, with board, and much more in harvest. Sawmills pay aliout the same, but 
suspend in harvest time, )ising their engines for the thrashing, and furnishing thrash¬ 
ers and men and barns to draw water. Native lalxrrers are abundant. 

Noirru Cahoi.ixa.— Prof. F. E. Emery, agriculturist of the Nortlr Carolina Experi- 
nrent Station, at Raleigh, reporls that the Tabor of that part of the State is mostly 
colored, while that of the western counties is mainly whib‘. He doubts whether 
labor is improving much, as tlie yianrg people are generally averse to W'ork, though 
he indicates some recent signs of ailvance in more attention to having the young 
men work. Wages of common laborers arrr .$8 to $10 per month and boanl. 

South Cakoi.ina.— Ih-of. ,1. 8. Newman, occupying the chair of agriculture and hor¬ 
ticulture in Clemsou Agricultural College, writes as follows: 

“Farm lalior grow'S less eflicient as the trained ex-slave disappears from the scene 
of action and as the managers familiar with negro character retire from the farm. In 
the A'icinity of towns and villages some are inquiring homes, and either rent small 
tracts of land or depend upon jobs by the day. 

“In the country no appreciable improvement or change in the status of farm labor 
has taken place in years. In the Avholc State about 80 per cent of strictly fam lalmr 
is done by colored people. 

“Share" contracts vary, with the ability of the laborer to furnish more than his 
muscle, from one-fourth to one-half the crop, usually the shure-cropper doing only 
such work as is necessary to ‘make the crop.’ The land owner’s share on rolling 
lands will rarely more than keep up repairs in land and lietterments. Contracts for 
cash wages arc less in vogue since the ruinous fall in the price of cotton. 

“There is some increase in the number acquiring homes, but this is mainly con- 
fimM to the vicinity of towns. There seems to be a tendency for the educated negro 
to leave the farm. In fact, this tendency is not confined to the colored race.” 

Geokoia. —The director of the Georgia Experiment Station, Prof. R. J. Bedding, 
reports on the status of farm labor, as follows: 

“The common laljor of the country is digided about eijually among the white and 
negro races. In midhle Georgia and a considerable portion of southwestern Georgia 
the lamr proportion field lalwr is ]X!rformed by negroes. In southem.Georgia and 
north Georgia the reverse is the case, a large majority of the laborers being white. I 
can not say that the efficiency of the labor is increasing or diminishing. It has 
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reach^ about a stationary point. I do not think the laborer, as a rule, is saving 
anything or making a home. Few rise to the top or take advantage of opportunities 
and secure homes, out the huge majority of the laborers are in the same condition 
that they have been for years past—that is, they live ‘from hand to mouth’ and are 
content at the end of the year to have a tew dollars to spend for Christmas, and are 
willing to start out on a new year, and do so cheerfully, without having laid up a 
single dollars’ worth of anything. • 

“I can not say that there is any material change going on in the system of paying 
for labor; that is to say, I do not see any special tendency to pay cash wages.” 

Proferor Bedding regards the future of agricultural labor in his State as very 
unpromising, and believes that under the existing industrial system the lowest class of 
labor, the unintelligent field hand, will never receive anything more than a bare sub¬ 
sistence. Occasionally a man, by persistent industry and economy, rfiaves something 
and secures a home, hut the man of labor, with wife and children to supjxirt, is able 
to procure only enough to supply the alwoluto necessities of life. 

Ex-Govemor W. J. Northen, manager of the Georgia immigration and investment 
bureau, writes: 

‘‘Farm labor in some sections of the State has grown scarce. This is especially 
true in eastern middle Geoigia. In the greater j»rt of the State there is an abun¬ 
dance for all neiessaiy punposes. 

“In many parts oi the State there has been change favoring the wages system. 
The laige preference is, however, for renting or share of the crop. The latter gives 
more time that the laborer can control as his own, and this condition the negro much 
prefers. The usual method is for the landlord to furnish the land and the laborer 
the service, and divide equally. A l-horse fann consists, generally, of 10 acres. 
The laborer pays rent for the mule and about two bales of cotton for the ase of the 
land. 

“The characterof the labor is alwit as it has bccn.for several years i)aat. It is 
hardly possible to tell the future of the labor of the Houth. There is so little stability 
in the character of the negro that there is not much calculating as to what he will do 
imder any given set of conditions. If the South continues to plant cotton, the negro 
will remain the same for years to come. If there should be changes in farming there 
will come great revolution in the lalmr question.” , 

Fiobioa.— Hon. L. B. Wombwcll, commissioner of agruailture, writes sis follows: 
“The farm labor throughout all sections of Florida is doing well. There is an 
abundance of work for all who wish it, at good wages, which they get, when due, in 
cash or its equivalent, as they elect, in some article of trade. labor is jdeutiful, 
though there ismo surplus of account. Those who are idle are so tiecanse they prefer 
it. In the northern and western portions of the State, where the farming is carried 
on on a large male, the greater part of the lalxir is composed of negroes, while the 
whites, owners of small farms, employ mixed labor, doing much of it themselviw. 
Complaints among the lalmring classes arc few, if any, and there is no such thing as 
want ever heard of; all are satisfied. The quality of labor is fair and generally effi¬ 
cient. In the eastern and southern portions of the State, in the fniit and truck 
growing sections, the labor is mixed to some extent, the whites predominating more 
and more as you go south. In other respects the same conditions prevail as in the 
sections first named. 

“In the first-named sections of the State, the methods of payment vary according 
to the conditions, or needs, of the contracting parties. In some cases all cash is paid; 
in others part cash and part of the crop, which is divided at the end of the year. 
Then another method, which will probably include one-half of the whole, and is 
popular with both parties, is the renting of small tracts (say 40, 80, or more acres) 
to the laboring people for a certain fixed portion of the crop, this to tie paid,jvhen 
the crop is hiffveeted. In the eastern and southern sections cash, with Ixianl, is the 
customary method of payment. In fact, in all sections where cash is the entire 
remuneration lioard is included. This of course does not apply to hands employed 
in mills and other manufacturing industries. Taking into consideration all condi¬ 
tions, the average laborer and his employer are working harmoniously, and both are 
prospering.” 

Alabama.— Prof. J. F. Dnggar, i^piculturist of the experiment station of Alabama, 
thinks that two-thirds of the farm labor of Alabama is colored, and bolds that effi¬ 
ciency is rapidly and unmistakably diminishing. About one-fifth work for wagM in 
cash, according to his estimate, and not half as many as formerly work under direc¬ 
tion of the farmer on the share system. They prefer to rent liBid and control their 
own movements. In sharing, it is usual for the laborer to receive one-third of the 
cotton, or one-fourth of the com, for labor done. If be feeds himself, he gets half 
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the crop, bnt pays for half the lertiliaer, when any is used; Of the thrift of the col¬ 
ored laborer Professor Duggar says: 

“ It is very rare fur laborers on the farm, either for wages or on the share system, 
to save any considerable amount of earning. If he does so, it is invested in a mule 
and other equipment necessary for renting land. After a good crop year, a share 
hand may have sufficient savings to begin renting. A renter may have a small sur¬ 
plus with which to make a first myment on a land purchase." 

Tknnbssee.— Dr. Charles W. Dabney, president of the University of Tennessee, 
ami formerly Assistant Sec^retary of the Deiiartment of Agriculture, furnishes the 
following statement: 

“All kinds of agricultural laborers are becoming scarcer each year in the neighbor- 
ho<sl of cities and along railroad lines. The tendency is for laborers to move alxmt 
more and more. This is especially true of the cotton and trucking districts of west 
TennesBiH<. This is very bad l)otli for laborers a(jd employers. Our^young negro 
men are becoming tramps, and moving about over the country in gangs to get the 
most remunerative work. Colored labor still forms the bulk of farm labor in middle 
ami west Tennes.sec. There is lem of it in east Tennessee. More small farms in 
eask:m Tennessee are cultivated by their owners. I think there is a slight increase 
in the numt)er of contracts made for ca.sh w^es by the month, but this'is because 
lalKir is moving so much. The older men, with families, who live at one place, still 
crop on shares. On the whole, the condition of agricultural lalmr in Tenneisee is 
very nnsatisfactory, and seems to be growing more and more so. Around towns it 
is very difficult to get satisfactory lalmr at all.” 

Mr. T. H. Reeves, statistical agent of the Department of Agriculture for Tennessee, 
claims that there lias l)cen an increase in the efficiency of farm labor each decade 
since the war. He notes that cash-jiayment wages is becoming more general, but 
tliut renting lands for iiart of the crop is still in vogue. Ordhiarily the owner receives 
one-third of the crop as rent, but the proportion depends somewhat on the ferti4ty of 
the soil. On the hotter gnu^es of land, the owner furnishes land, the stock to work 
it, and the seed, for one-half the produce. For bottom lands, new grounds, or highly 
improved lands, the owner gets either one-half or a stipulated cash rent. 

Ho estimatos the distribution of labor by races in east Tennessee at 85 per cent 
white, 15 per cent colored; doubtless a much larger proportion of colored people live 
here, but jirefer to work in towns or cities. He states that he does not know of an 
instance of a colorisl man*or woman, who has acquired a fair education, going to the 
country to live in any capacity. 

Mississippi. —I’rof. K. R. Lloyd, of the Mississippi experiment station, writes: 

“ There is only one sci’tion of this State where the custom is to employ farm lalxir 
for cash wages to grow cotton, and that is in the delta, where the farms are large and 
little except cotton is grown, and each plantation has a manager or overseer. The 
delta land produces a bale per acre and often more, and the cotton grown there has 
a lietter staple and will bring at least 1 cent jxir pound more than cotton grown on 
upland. On the hill farms it is not the custom to jiay cash wages. The farmer fur¬ 
nishes land, implements, and teams, and the tenant furnishes the labor and fakes jmrt 
of the crop produced for his wages. We call this the ‘share’ system, and nearly all 
the farmers m this section fann on the share system where cotton is grown. Cotton 
at 4 or 5 cents on hill fanns prohibits cash wages in its production. When cotton 
brought 8 and 10 cents, farmers could then pay cash wages and make a profit out of 
TOttoh. Our fann labor last year was $7.50 to $8 per month and rations—1 barrel 
of meal and 16 pounds of meat per hand per month. Where no rations are furnished, 
the rate of wages runs from $10 to $12 per month. The low price pf cotton certainly 
was very discouraging to botli grower and laborer. The small ‘ upland ’ farmeis gen¬ 
erally employ 1 or 2 wage hands to do the plowing, and give them (if good, stout men) 
$8 and rations ))er month, and the hoeing and gathering of the crop is done entirely 
by day hands. The aver^wag^perday forhoeingis 40 centsanu feed, orGOcents 
without feed, and all the gathering is done by the 100 pounds. Average price for 
picking cotton is 40 cents per hundred. Our labor is all colored, and is growing 
more worthless and harder to manage each year.” 

Arkansas. —Hon. Frank Hill, commissioner of agriculture of Arkansas, writes 
that of the lands rented to white fanners about half are for cash, while the n^ro 
laborers rent for a share of the crops. He considers coloreil labor lesi valuable than 
formerly and becoming scarce. More farm implements are used, and cotton is pro¬ 
duced with fewer hands and less cost. 

Louisiana. —Dr. W. C. Stubbs, director oi the experiment station in Louiaana, 
gives the follow!^ explicit account of tde varied and somewhat peculiar labor dis¬ 
tribution of that tote: 
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“ The statuB of agricultnral labor is somewhat different in the*cane fields of south¬ 
ern l^uisiana, the riee fields of eouthwCBt Ixaiisiana, and the cotton fields of north¬ 
ern I/)uisiana. In the cane region of southern Louisiana, the laborer lives in houses 
upon the plantations, and is employed exclusively by the day, wages varying from 
65 cents to |1 a dav. These houses or cabins are furnished free, with the cabin 
firewood and a small garden. The laborers are worlttd in gangs, superintended by 
an overseer or manager. In this section of the State it may bo perhaps asserted that 
from onc-tbird to one-half of laborers are white (chiefly Italians), and the remainder 
negroes. Of course ttiis labor is confined almost exeiusively to the fields and is 
eng,ig(vl ill heavy work—^ifiowing, luK'iug, cutting cane, loading, etc. When weget 
into the sngarhouse, expert lalxir of a inore intelligent character is required and 
utilised. 

“ In southwest Louisiana, where riiai is largely grown, the labor is ilividcd Ix’twcen 
the whin's and the blacks. Miyiy small white planters do their owii field work, 
while the inore extensive ones hire both white and negro lalior. The nundier 
employed in the rice iudustry is not so great as in the sugar districts, the sugar 
interest requiring jierhaps a larger number of laborers jier acre tlian any other 
planting industry. 

“In northern Louisiana we find two entirely distmet systems of planting and 
farming; one is the large cotton planter, situahsl in the Mi.ssi.s.sippi and other valleys 
of the State, with large plantations, cultivated by either what we call ‘ croppers’ or 
‘renters’and in a few instances wilh hired latior. The consideration paid lalsirers 
there is as follows: For enqqa'rs, where the planter furnishes the land and team, one- 
half of the crop; For renters, usnallv a stipulated amount, either in money or by a 
certain jiart of the crop. This style of fanning prevails to a very large extent 
throughout the alluvial portion of northern Louisiana. 'There aie a few jilaiiters 
cultivating their own crops with liirad lalsir. 

“In the ‘hill’ section we find a majority of the small fanners doing most of their 
own work, hiring occasionally Isjth white and coloreil labor to assist them. Occa¬ 
sionally we find, besides the croji cultivated by the owner of the place, a few tenants 
who rent or crop after the manner ilescrihed in the alluvial districts. 

“Outside the su^r districts it is diflicnlt to get at the price paid for labor ijer day, 
as nearly everybody works ujxm one of the two systems alsive given, and therefore 
the receipts for his labor are variable, dejiending largely ujion tlie quantity of croji 
made and the jirice obtained therefor. * 

“In the eastern and one or two other local areas of the State truck growing is 
laigely practiceil, and while sniwrvised, and, jierhaps, in many instances directly 
managed by the owner of the land, a large nnintier of the laborei's are employed in 
the gathering and marketing of the crop. Ilert', too, we have both white and col¬ 
ored lalmr. 

“As a rule the lalmrer of this country is not improving; he is, perhaiis, more 
uncertain, more unrcliahle, harder to find, as the years go by. Fsimcially is this 
true of the negro, who is being gradually disjilaceit by immigrants from Itidy and 
other countries. I should say that to-day the negroes probably lamstitnte two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the actual laborers of the State. The remainder is white. But 
there is a largo number of farmers in the northern iiart of the State who own the 
land and are comfortably and nicely fixcsl, who perform a large ]iercentage of their 
lalmr. 

“The tendency of our colored lalsirers is toward the cities, railromls, sawmills, 
etc. This is iirolrably due to two facts—first, gradual rcsluction in the price of our 
chief staples, whjcb has discouraged to a large extent the growing of crops upon the 
share, or cropping and reiiling system; secondly, to the fact that the young colored 
lalwrer is exceedingly anxious to‘see the world’and to mix and mingle with the 
strife and excitement of city life. The prostiect for the future is rather gloomy. 
The question is exceeiiingly serious, amt will require the wisilom and patience of 
our b^t statesmen to bring out of it a satisfactory solution.’’ 

The statistical agent of the Deiiartmeiit of Agriculture for Louisiana, Hr. fi. A. 
Knapp, of Lake Charles, says that in that part of the State the white fanii lalmrers 
rarely remain such long, becoming share farmers or the proprietors of land, paying 
on the installment plan. They are freipiently sons of neighboring planters. Many 
are from the Northwestern States, and are reliable hands. There is a scarcity in the 
supply, owing to the demand for labor in lumbering and manufacturing. He says 
that colored laborers are inferior to whites in efficiency, requiring so much super¬ 
vision, though in character sujierior to J;he town laborer or the game class. Herejiorts 
some increase of thrift among colored lalsirers—more of a tendency to acquire homes— 
and thinks that, if aided and encouraged by intelligent white men, a large proportion 
of the colored niral impulation would own farms, ailding: “I have tested tliis by 
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actual experiment, and find quite a proportion of the colored people will buy email 
farme if tnCT have the chance, and betwme thereby much better citizena.” 

Tkxab. —^The commissioner of agriculture of Texas, Hon. Jefferson Johnson, says, 
relative to the condition of the farm lalxirers of the State, that “ they have riven up 
the idea of being able to make anything more than a living out of their laW, and 
have therefore accepted the situation, and are, to a certain extent, satisfied to remain 
as they are, ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water.’ In the southern portion of the 
State the colored labor is largely in excess of the white, while in the central and 
northern jiarts of the State whites largely predominate.” Mr. Johnson does not 
think colored labor is imiiroviug, either in morals or efficiency, but apparently dete¬ 
riorating in both. 

Mr. H. II. (Irecn, the State statistical agent of the Department of Agriculture at 
llalletsvillc, Tex., rei«)rts that while the jMipulation of that county is only about 16 
per cent eolorisl, the hired farm laborers are about SO per cent colored, and' that they 
are not as efficient as the white laborers, unless the foreman is with them. He says; 

‘‘The white renter usually pays money rent, but with the colored renter t!he share 
contraid is iu v()gne. Where he is able to furnish his own team and tools, he pays 
the landowner one-third of the com and one-fourth of the cotton he makes. Wliere 
the landowner fiiniisbes everything, they divide equally. As a rule, the colored 
people seem to be trying to save nothing, but speml all they can get and, in many 
instmices (where they can get credit), go into debt. One farmer and stock raiser told 
me to-day that most of the coloreii men in the county who owned farms were so 
badly in debt that if their homes were sold they would not more than pay them out. 
There is no marked tendency to change conditions in this comity.” 

Prof. H. 0. Pittuck, agriculturist of the Texas Exiieriment Station, says the demand 
for intelligent farm labiirers is increasing; from the increase of diversified an<l inten¬ 
sive farming there is a growing demand for skilled labor, which constantly exceeds 
the sniqily. He says tb.at two-thirds of the laliorers are negroes and Mexican8;*that 
many are employed at cash Wages throughout the year, though the share system is 
e.xtensively followeil, the landlord usually receiving one-third of the crop. 

4. Tim Centkai. West. 

In the northern belt of this great central district, between the Great I^akes and the 
Itocky Mountains, thelalxirersarein partnativn Americans, ambitioiistoacquirehome- 
steads, and largely foreigners of the btdter class from northern Europe, Norwegians, 
Hwedes, and Danes, who are intelligent, industrious, ami frugal, soon establishing 
themselvi's iu homes of their own. In the Ohio Valley, a region with no waste land, 
and very little siii face area tinoecu|ncd by farms, settled by the citizens of the Atlantic 
Coast States and by the mon‘ progressive of immigrants from European countries, farm 
laborers are mostly allied by kindred or association with the resident population, 
constituting a liody of farm lalsirers unequalled, iu intelligence and adaptability to 
environment and to changing agricultural conditions, in any foreign country. A 
lower class of lalsirers, for the simpler and least skillful kinds of service, are for¬ 
eigners and transients from I he cities. The floating jmpnlation seeks particularly 
the grain-growing sections, and preilominates in the harvest si'iisonsof the northwest 
and (Xiiitrtd belt Ixiyond the Mississippi. That fertile and thrifty stock-raising and 
grain-growing country, comprised in Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri, is full of 
the latest improvements of ajfrieultural machinery, and farm operations are so facili¬ 
tated and the cost of jiroduction cheaiK'ned that the fanners do them own work with 
fewer hands and are able to pay for the best. * 

This reliable help for the main operations of the farm, able to manage machinery 
and (are for fann animals is, therefore, lietter than fornmrly, while a lower grade of 
service, in simpler and cruder oi»>ralions, can be and is undertaken by persons of 
less skill, reliability, and pennanence. of emiiloynient. The advance of mechanical 
and scientific cultivation, led by trained etnwrts in various lines of rural industry, 
has its influence in elevating the average etneiency, so that it must be admitted, on 
th(‘ whole, that labor tends to a higher rate of efficiency than 30 years a^o. 

We-st ViiiuiNiA. —I’rof. .1. II. Stewart, director of the ex])eriment station of West 
Virginia, states relative to agriculture and its conditions; 

“Upon a majority of the fanns in West Virginia the labor is done by the owners 
or their sons, the farms being usually small in area. In sections of the State, how¬ 
ever, permanent labor is necessary, and is employed at a rate of wa^ ranging from 
60 cents to $1.26 a day. Where the maxhniim wage is paid, it is without board or 
lodging- As a rule the laborers are Americans, principally West Virginians, and 
there are very few of them who can he termed ‘professional’ farnf laborers. I 
mean by tlmt there are few who sfKmd their lives as wage-earners upon the fanns. 
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Mach of the hired farm labor is performed by persons who spend a portion of the 
year at work in mines, timbering, railroading, work in factories and on steamboats, 
giving their attention in slack times of the year in each employment, to enga^mente 
upon the farm. In the early history of the State, the larger part of the laborers 
were negroes, who, however, represent a small percentage of tliat class of laborers in 
this State at the present time. An abandant supply of laborers (nui lie had as a role; 
recently, however, the great stimalus to manufacturing, mining, railroading, and oil 
prorluction in West Virginia has called away laborers from tlie farm* to such an 
extent that it has been somewhat of a serious problem in s<jme sections of the country 
to get enough labor to jierform the actually necessary work. 

“The tendency in this State is to the division of farms into small holdings, thus 
reducing, as a consequence, the projwrtionate demand tor farm laborers as such. 
The remuneration has changed but little during the last few years, and, taking into 
consideratioft land allotments anfi small perquisites to farm laborers wh8 reside upon 
the farms, in comparison with that class of laborers in other engagements, there is 
but small difference in the rate of wage. 

“ In many counties the regular farm employees reside upon the lands of the owner 
and receive land and other conveniences which go as part remuneration for their 
serviisis, in addition to a stated wage. 

“lam not prepared to say that farm laborers are improving in their efficiency, due 
to the fact, largely, that they are not jiernianently employed in that capacity, much 
of the lalior being done by those iiersons who give the larger part of their time to 
work in the mines, factories, etc. The improvement in the construction of better 
homes, the neatness in methods of farming, and a clearer understanding of the adapt¬ 
ability of lands to special lines of agricullure, and of the principles which underlie 
successful husbandry is very noticewle in this State. Also a marked tendency to 
siiecialization in agricultural pursuits, such as the growing of large or small fruits, 
trucking, poultry raising, etc.” 

Hon. W. Atkinson, president of the State board of'agricultiirc of West Virginia, 
reports that ^ricultural lalior is scarce all over the State, owing to the building of 
railroads, laying of pike lines, and the great activity of all kinds of business in cities. 
He says that tiie reliable men work for good w^s a few years and then go into 
business for themselves, leaving a less desirable set of farm hands. He finds that 
fann machinery greatly reduces requirement of farm labor, enabling the fanner to 
do most of his work with horsepower. He says: 

“The fanner must be a merchant these days, and a good horseman, and can then 
do lots of work himself. Another relief the farmer has is—the young ladies of the 
farm drive the binder, the mowing machine, and horse fork—so you see the thrifty 
farmer is forging ahead if lalxir is scarce. The beauty of it is, the farmer who owns 
his laud is the most independent man on the glotie.” 

Ohio.- Prof. Charles K. Thorne, director of the State exiierimeiit station at 
Wooster, states that for 2 years farm laborers have lioen more and more difficult 
to get, and more complaints of inefficiency are heard, especially near the larger 
towns. He docs not see any marked difference in rate of wages, but thinks that the 
contracts of this year will show an advance. This scarcity appears to show that 
many laborers prefer town employment. 

Mr. Thome kindly obtained statements from his faijmers’ institute workers in 
different parts of the State, the gist of which is presented herewith. 

Mr. W. W. Farnsworth, of Waterville, says that laborers are abundant except in 
the neighborhood of cities. He thinks that men of moderate ability enjoy as much 
comfort and endbre as few hanlships on the farm as in the city. He believes that 
it would be better to build tenant houses and hire by the year. 

Mr. John Bcgg, of Columbus, says the supply is sufficient and efficiency ail that 
could be expect^ of unskilled laborers; the compensation good, farm hands befhg 
better paid than town laborers, and saving more money. 

Mr. John Shawver, of Bellefontaine, says that single men get tl3 to$18 and lioard, 
according to ability, and many are indolent, and arlds; 

“I pay $20 per month for 5 months and $26 per month the balance of the year. 
We famish a comfortable house of 4 rooms, good garden, track patch, some fruit 
if any can be spared, privilege of keeping cow (we furnish the cow also, at present), 

2 hogs, 28 hens, fuel, team and wagon to do hauling, and horse and buggy for occa¬ 
sional use. The man I have was raised on the farm and did farm work till he was 
about 28 years old, and had saved $1,200. Ho then went to the city, married a city 
woman, lived up what he made and' also what he had previoqsly saved, and then 
decided to go b^k on a farm again. They had little furniture, poor clothing, and 
not a dollar ithen they moved on my place, but are now picking up a little, piece by 
piece.” ■> 
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Mr. 0. E, Bmlfate, of Cedarville, reports labor scarce at harvest seasons, and the 
transient laborers are not of the highest quality. In his vicinity men from towns 
say that they can save more at 90 cents per day in the country than at 11.25 in the 
town. Mr. Bradfute pays on his stock farm $1 per day and furnishes firewood and 
house, but gets $1 per week rent. This is about the highest rate paid in the county. 

Mr. George E. Lawrence, of Marion, considers the labor supply ample, the quality 
efficient, and that the remuneration, in view of ite purcliasing jwwer, compares favor¬ 
ably with that of other unskilled labor. 

Mr. Alva Agee, of Cheshire, says that efficient farm lalmr is not abundant in his 
vicinity, and complains that manufacturers can [ay higher wages and so get the more 
efficient. 

Mr. J. H. Lehmann, of Savannah, a breeder of National Dickinson Delaine Merinoes, 
says that laliorers are scarcer than ever before known, that wages have advanced 
fully 20 per cent in 2 years, and that farm labor is the best paid of all unskilled 
classes of labor. City competition has drawn heavily on the country supply; hands 
for 8 or 9 months are given |17 to $20 and board, washing, and in must cases a horse 
keep besides. 

Mr. Charles McIntyre, of Chandlorsville, reports that skilled farm laborers can 
not be had at any price, and unskilled are scarce and high priced. Many farmers 
hire by the year, and pay $12 to $20 per month and furnish house, garden, cow 
i>a8ture, wood, and the privile^ of keeping poultry. As to relative cost of living, 
he says: “We have in our viliagff laborers who tried it in Eanesville and got $1.60 
I)er day who say they can do better here working at $1 per day.” 

Mr. George E. f5c«tt, of Mount Pleasant, says it is difficult to obtain efficient help; 
that compensation is lower than for other unskilled labor, but as mui’h as prices 
of products will warrant. He says he pays $175 i)er year, but would be willing to 
jay $300 for one who “finds himself.” 

Mr. J. A1 Dobie, of Gutman, Auglaize County, says that during the summer and 
autumn months labor is rather scarce at $1 and board. In winter it is fairly abun¬ 
dant at 75 cents jxw day. Laborers employed from 6 to 9 months receive $14 to $20 
|)cr month and boanl, and they are quite efiicient. 

Indi.vna.— Mr. W. W. Stevens, of Salem, Ind., rejiorfs that the outlook for the 
farm laborer in his section of the Stale for 4 or 5 years baa not liecn very favorable; 
that farmers have mawfested a tendency to limit the amount of labor employed, 
and often to forego outside aid in the winter months us far as jiossible, as farms are 
not as extensive as in the northern and western sections of the State, their owners 
dejiending largely u|x>n the lalior resources of members of their families. In fact, 
he says the sujiply of labor here has been in excees of the demand, and that unmar¬ 
ried men have therefore sought employment and lietter wages elsewhere; that a 
tendency exists to emjiloy married men who board themselves; that a majority of 
farm lalxirers expect to work no longer than till they can find lietter places in quar¬ 
ries, mines, and factories, a condition not conducive to efficiency, while a class exists 
that does not jxissess the ambition to he efficient in anything. There are few col¬ 
ored or foreign laborers. Wages are now increasing. 

Prof. W. C. laitta, agriculturist of Purdue University and sujierintendent of 
farmers’ institutes in Indiana, states that there is often a lack of farm laborers, and 
this not infrequently happens when there are plenty of men wanting employment 
in the towns. He thinks the condition of the farm laborer compares favoratdy with 
that of the unskilled lalxirer in other fields, with jierhaps this exception, that he 
has no longer hours without a definite time for be^nning and quitting work; and 
that, considering the cost of living, the remuneration of the farm lalxirer is better 
than that of many other unskilled laliorcrs. 

Michioan. —Dr. R. G. Kedzie, profiasor of chemistry in the Michigan Agricultural 
College, says that farm lalwr is in greater demand and its condition improved, stimu¬ 
lated by new industriesj sugar-lieet growing, fruit canning, increased attention to 
dairying, and the activity of other industries. Laborers are of two classes: The 


scavengers', but are employed to some extent in market gardening, seed growing, 
and casual farm ojierations. 

The development of new industries to diversify production and bring money into 
the State is rapidly increasing the demand for labor and increasing the rate of 
wages, especially tne new beet-sugan industry, the growing of celery on former 
unsightly and uselei* swamps, and the production of cement to take the place of 
that brought from Nova Scotia, New York, or Louisville. . 

Mr. C. H. Morse, statistical agent of tlie Department of Agriculture for Michigan, 
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reports that Michigan farm laborers are wrhaps 60 per cent natives and 40 per cmt 
foreign—Germans, Scandinavians, Canadians, Irish, and others. During the period 
of depression farmers hired less help, and more laborers were idle than before or 
since. Many laborers own homes or are striving to obtain them, while many others 
appear to Ikj satisfied to live from hand to month, and when sickness, or other 
adversity comes, they are liable to l)ecome a public charge, or to allow the doctors 
or tradesmen to wait for their jwy, not infrequently exemplifying the adage, “ Hope 
(leferrtid maketh tlie heart sick.” He bewailsthetendency to go totown£)live, and 
says that no farm lalmrer Jiewl to las idle in Micliigan. 

Ii.i.iNOis. —T'rof. Eugene Davenport, of the College of Agriculture of Illinois and 
direidor of the experiment station, testified before the sulxioimnission on agriculture 
of the Industrial Commission, August 12,1899. Comparing the present time witli 20 
years ago, ho noted a tendency to employ ohler men, though most of the lalair is 
still |)erformed by young men. The latmrer is now employed by the moilth, a house 
provided, a patiSi of land furnished, the keep of a cow, or smnlar iierquisites or 
priviliyes granterl. Tlie laboreraare mostly natives. Many of the unmarrieil men 
come from Germany or Scandinavia. M»r is more complicated on ai'count of the 
larger use of nuudiiiicry, making demand for gri'ater skill for a jiart of the work, but 
for some of it le.ss manual skill is retpiired. There are few expert hinders or cnidlers, 
as they are not now needeil. On the (|ueation whether agricultural machinery has 
reduced tlie number of laborers, he saiil: 

“That there is as much call for lalsir on the land as there ever was, and that the 
call is as sliarji and conl iiuious—that is, as far as my observation goes. The intro¬ 
duction of machinerv has vastly extendeil agricultural operations; it has extended 
the acreage under cultivation, and has increased the amount of labor bestowctl iijsm 
the land per acre. I do not think it has decreased tlie numlier of men or the total 
emjiloyinent of man ]Hiwer on the lands of the country. In otlier words, it is not 
to lie taken for granteii tliat if a machine is introduced which can do the labor of 10 
men tliat 9 of them will be crowded out of employment. 1 would like to add in 
that connection that it is ofttimes foigotten that the amount of labor that may be 
put upon an acre of land varies between very great limits. It may lai very slight, in 
which the crop iirodiiced may be one^of the gross crojis, yielding very light revenue 
jxjr acre; or it may be very great, yiehling such a crop as sugar beets or some of the 
more intensive iinshurts. 1 think tlie introduction of inacUiiery has intensified the 
labor which has gone upon the land—enabled us to put more labor on our land per 
acre than we would olherwlai be able to do.” 

He referreil to the tendency in the (Hist to go to the city, but thought within a few 
years it had received a check. He gave three reasons inducing men to go from coun¬ 
try to towns: First, a love of excitement, the noise and bustle of the streets, the bu/./. 
of machinery, and general activity; second, the labor in the towns is so organised 
and gauged that it is comiiaratively simple and easy, while on the farm the worker 
must know how to matiage horses, care for machines, and exercise his judgment of 
soils and their cultivation, lieiiig left often to his own n'.sourc«s; tliird, the appar¬ 
ently higher wages in town. He regarded the higher wage more apparent than real, 
considering the inducements to spend and the higher cost of nearly all items of 
expemditure, and helievedit “decidedly tnio that the farm lalairer hasalictteropiior- 
tunity to liecoine a better citizen and a man of influence in the country than in the 
city.” 

The editor of the Farmer’s Call, Mr. John M. Stahl, secretary of the Farmers’ 
National Congress, of Quincy, III., a gentleman of wide experience and largti oliserva- 
tion, who says he Iwa lieen lioth a farm latmixT and city laborer, and an employer of 
both fann and city labor, gives the following testimony: 

“ Dndoubtc<lly the farm laborer’s financial and social condition is superior to that 
of the eity laborer. It is much easier for the farm laltorer to save money than it is 
for the city laborer to do so. This is proved by tlie fact that the laige majority of 
farm laborers become home owners, while only a minority of the city laborers 
become home owners. Tlie farm laborer, unless Ijelow the average in intelligence 
and morality, is adniitteil to very nearly or quite the same social opportunities 
that his employer’s family enjoy, and good lann society is intelligent and not 
inferior to good city society in all that is of real worth. The city laborer has not 
such social opportunities. His social condition and the factory system, lessening 
individuality, have made the influence of the average city workman very little and 
his opjxirtunities lor usefulness very limited. On the contrary, the averi^' farm 
laborer is a distinct personality and inflnenca in his neighborhood,,his opinions and 
his doings are taken account of, and doors of usefulness stand open to him.” 

Mr. D. W. Siv)W, of Chicago, agricultural statistician, formerly assistant statis¬ 
tician of the United States Dejiartment of Agriculture, makes the fqllowing statement 
concerning farm labor in Illinois and the Northwest: 
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“In many respects farm lalwr lias an advantage over other workers of acorre- 
sponiling class in other industries. In farm lalxir there is none of the hitter, grind¬ 
ing poverty and struggle for bare subsistence upon the lowest possible plane that is 
found among ordinary unskilled lalior in the great cities. During the hard times 
tetween 1893 and 1897, while employment at any wage was difficult to secure in 
cities, there was no marked change in either the number of farm hands employed or 
in the wages paid them. 

“The problem of help at critical periods in crop history like harvest time, when, 
for a few days or at the most for a few weeks, there must lie a large incmise in the 
lalmr force, is largely solveil in the Northwest by the employment by the day of men 
who drift out of the cities and gradually move northward as the harvest season 
ailvances. These men are not strictly farm laborers, but are simply unskilled men 
seeking for tcmjxirary engagements. Their condition must not be taken as tvpical 
at all of the condition of regular farm labor. T(ieome extent at least tliey are simply 
hoboes, who can earn enough in a few weeks to keep them during a farge part of the 
year following. 

“Of good, intelligent farm help there is never a surplus anywhere in the West and 
at no time would such a man liayc to look for employment. About the only change 
in the status of such lalxir during recent years is the increasing necessity for the 
medium class of lalxirers remaining as laborers lor wages during their life'. A few 
years ago when land was cheap men woul<l work a few years as laborers and accu- 
innlate enough money to secure a farm for themselves. With the increa.se in land 
values this becomes difficult, and there is an increasing [xirwiitage of men who will 
siMind tlieir lives as wage-earners.” 

Mr. Oliver Wilson, master of the State Orange of Illinois Patrons of Husbandry, 
writing from Magnolia, thinks that efficiency of farm labor is not increasing, as the 
dependence in that part of the State is largely uiion foreigners, many of whom are 
ineffiOent in the use of farm machinery and do not learn readily; that help is scarce 
there, though more abundant in the southern part of the State. Ife says that; wages 
did not (lepreeiale in his locality during the very low prices of farm products, and 
that they are higher than ten years ago.' 

Mr. Kilburn flarwiiod, statistical agent of the Department of Agriculture for 
Jllinois, considers Illinois labor fairly abundant and efficient, except in certain 
seasons, as in corn husking, broom-corn cutting, etc., when there is a pressure of 
work that can not wellVait, He says that few farm hands come from otner States, 
but many are inclined to move northward from the southern counties for higher 
Witges; that they are thrifty and ambitious of homo making; become tenant farmers 
and ultimately owners of land. He says tliat wagts were considerably re<luce(l in 
the panic years, but are now higher; that farmers are in better condition and have 
more ready money since 1896. He thinks the remuneration for farm labor is rather 
better than that of other labor of no greater skill. 

Mr. H. B. (iurler, of DeKalb, 111., a fanner of expririence ami intelligence, 
cxpr<!SHi« the Ixdief thiit farm laborers are as prosperous as any class of workers in 
that stxdion, and indee<l that thevare saving more money than any other class of 
e(|ual intelligence. Ho says that they are ambitious of home making and that there 
are many instances of success among them. He thinks agricultural labor, consider¬ 
ing the cheapness of living and other advantages, is more remunerative than 
unskilliKl labor in town. 

WrsroNsiN. —Prof. W. A. Henry, director of the agricultural experiment station of 
the University of Wisconsin, in making a statement concerning farm labor, based 
ujwn his broad experience and careful ol)servation of rural ajfairs in that State, 
wisluss it to 1x5 regardeil as a rough approximation to the facts bearing on an intricate 
subject. On certain statisti(ail jx)ints, a full and accurate census would be desirable, 
but Profe.ssor Henry’s conclusion generally will be relitxl on as warranted by a 
highly priu'tical judgment, as well as a scientific basis. He says that labor was not 
abundant in the panic period, nor were wages materially reducw, but are now unite 
as high as in 1891 He says: 

“()ur farm laborers in Wisconsin are Germans, Norwegians, Swedes, Danes, 
Bohemians, Polanders, Americans, Irish, etc. The north European jieople, notably 
the Germans, Swedes, and Danes, make our best farm help. The wagtis paid are 
from f 18 to $22 per month, with Imard and washing includerl W 8 or9 mouths in 
the year. During winter from $10 to $15 per month is paid for help. As ours is a 
dairy State, very often help is hired by the year at about $200 per year. On some 
dairy farms labor is employed as follows: The family is allowed a house, a g^en, 
flrewoixl, and sonie other perouisites/suen as a cow and pig. 'The man receives 
$180 or $200 lor his full time. His wife, son, and daughter arts paiil a few cents per 
week lor each cow they milk. In this way the cash income of the family is increa;^ 
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$50 or $75 per year. This class of farmers often save up considerable money and 
become fann owners themselves. 

“ Compared with the same class of labor, as near as one can do so, I think our farm 
help is as well paid, or nearly so, as the same grade of labor in the villages and 
dtiea; and surely this is true when the [Kissibilities for laying aside money are con¬ 
sidered. It is very difficult, however, to keep labor in the country, for the reason 
that single men especially, miss the social feature, and men with families are often 
driven to town by the wives and daughters, who can not stand country life. Our 
fanners feel that the wages they pay their help is excessive, (xmsidering tHe retunis 
received from the sale of their aCTicultural products. But in spite of this theory 
both sides manage to do fairly well, and our agricultural jieople are becoming more 
and more prosperous. A great tnany of our farmers now have money to loan, and 
the mortgages on most farms are for purchase money or needed improvements. 
Dairying has made us a thrifty, prewperons people for the most part.” „ 

The stH^retary of the State boaru of agriculture, Mr. John M. True, of Madison, 
writes that for the )>ast season there has been a sufficiency of lalxir for the ordinary 
operations of the fann hut a manifest shortage of day labor. He thinks nine-tenths 
of the farm labor employed is native and resilient, drawn from the neighboring 
country, and says it is very reliable and satisfactory generally. It is composed 
largely of sons of farmers who are spared from home labor for jiersonal money earn¬ 
ing. He thinks the wages paid are even lietter than are paid for other labor, when 
the cost of hoard and other items of living expenses are duly considered, and adds: 
“With the use of improved farm machinery, and a recognition of projier working 
hours upon the farm, work is losing much of its former unpleasantness.” 

The president of the Wisconsin boani of agriculture, Mr. George McKerrow, 
expresses the opinion that farm laborers save as much, if not more, than those in 
other industries. 

Mr. Ji. A. Schcrbel, State agent of the Department of Agriculture, writing from 
Middleton, Wis., reisirts a jxisitive scarcity of laborers in his section, and says there 
is no need that a single man should Ik! unemployed, though with the great abun¬ 
dance and marked effectiveness of agricultural implements, and reliance on the labor 
resources of his own family, the fanner manages successfully to relieve the situation 
to a great extent. He says the wages paid are about $25 ixir month and Ixiard, which 
coini>arcs favorably with the tiay of others of equal skill and intelligence. “He 
commands his own prices, and is so independent that the*farmer has to treat him 
gingerly, otherwise he would simply tell the fanner to do the work himself.” 

Minnksota. —The secretary of state of Minnesota, Mr. Albert Berg, writes that the 
farm laliorera of Minnesota are mainly immigrants from Europe, and ailditionat 
labor employed is mostly resident, though of farmer origin, and the wages $18 to $22 
per month, for 7 to 11 months, with boam. 

Nobth Dakota. —Hon. H. U. Thomas, commissioner of agriculture of North 
Dakota, states that a large proiwrtion of the harvest laborers come from other 
States, and stay alxrat 3 months, from August to November; most of them come 
from Eastern enties, induced by the high wages offered, from $1.50 to $5 tier day 
according to work performed. 

Neiiraska. —I'rof. L. Lyon, of the University of Nebraska, writes: 

“There is a very marked scarcity of farm lalairers all through this region. Dur¬ 
ing the past summer some of the large beet raisers found.it utterly imixissible to 
secure the necessary number of workmen to keep their fields in the pro|a;r condition. 
Farmers experienixs the same difficulty. It is difficult to say of what class or race 
the larger portion of our farm laborers consists. I am inclined to think, however, 
that Amencan-breA men predominate. A considerable proportion, but not by any 
means the major portion, consists of the so-called ‘hoboes^ who travel around the 
country, doing a few days’ work here and there. This, of course, is a very undesira¬ 
ble class of. labor. Farmers as a rule in this State do all of their own work, and it 
is the exception rather than the rule to find any hired hands on the farm. The 
remuneration received by fann hands is not so la^e absolutely as that obtained b^ 
similar laborers in other employments, but relatively—when the cost of living is 
considererl, and especially when the opportunity for saving money is taken into 
account, I think that the farm hand is probably as well off as the same class in the 
ci^.” 

8. J. Kent, esq., deputy commissioner of labor of Nebraska, expresses the belief that 
the condition of farm laborers of thatState is siiperiortothat of average laborers work¬ 
ing at other occupations. The wages may not be so high as in the city, but the high 
pnee of provisions and of everything thAt tlfe city laborer buys places him at a dis¬ 
advantage compared with the average farm laborer. In many instances, he states, 
farmere are paying $26 to $27 per month for men. to manage their farms, and furnish¬ 
ing a home to live in. 
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Iowa. —Prof. C. F. Curties, professor of agriculture in the Iowa Agricultural Coll^, 
at Ames, says that wages were somewhat rwuced during the years of business depres¬ 
sion, hut thinks that the wages of the more competent class have advanced 10 percent 
within 4 or 6 years. An increasing number of employers are willing to pay $o to 110 
aliove current ratesof wagesformenreally worth thedifferenee. The services of such 
men are more satisfactory to the employer, and this recognition affords an encouraging 
stimulus to the laborer. He says of students trained for agricultural positions; 

“It is only in recent years that we have been placing our students in charge of 
fanns and as overseers of agricultuiai work. The results are very gratifying, and 
these trained and educated young men are exerting an elevating influence. Employ¬ 
ers recognize their worth and are paying advanced wages. Immy of our graduates, 
however, are capable of filling more advanced positions, and obtain employment as 
instructors and investigators in other colleges and experiment stations and in other 
lines of agricultural work not directly connected Vith farming.” • 

Ib-of. J. B. Sage, director of the 1 owa weather bureau at lies Moines, writes as follows: 

“ In this State, as elsewhere, the general tendency toward what is tenned ‘ diversi¬ 
fied farming’ and specialties in agriculture has created a demancl for a higher grade 
of skill and general intelligence among rural employctw. Unskilled labor has lieen 
drawn to the towns and cities and to railroad construction. The farm laborer must 
be measurably skilled in the use of macliinery, the care of live stock, and the up-to- 
date methods of cultivation, if he is able to command the highest wages. An increas¬ 
ing nnmlK;r of young men employed on the farms at this time are of this type, or 
jeossoss the ability and desire to ai;quire the requisite knowledge. Tlmy aim to obtain 
the means and skill to become owners or managers of farms, and in this most of them 
are successful. 

“The general introduction of improved machinery in farm operations has increased 
the productiveness of labor, and in some measure lessened the demand for laborers; 
but it has also neixissitate^ the employment of men possessed of higher quiliities of 
intalligcnce and mechanical skill, though a relatively smaller number of men are 
employexl. 

“The notable development of the dairy industry in this Htate has given remuner¬ 
ative, employment to a large mmilx'rof skilled workers. Improved stock breeding 
has also created a demand for a class of helmirs w ho have had sjHscial training in that 
line. In fee<ling and Ifhndling farm stock for the market there is a demand for men 
who rank considerably above the unskilled laborers of the citu«. 

“As a ivsultof tills general demand for a higher grade of intelligence and skill, 
there has been a marked increase in the wimis of the better class of hired men on the 
farms. The average compensation is considerably higher tlian ten years ago. Dur¬ 
ing the years of depression of other industries there was undoubtedly an increase in 
tlie nniiilier of farm hands seeking employment, and a corresponding decrease in the 
average comjiensation. 

“ At this time the farm laborers receive higher compensation, considering lower 
cost of living, than unskilled labor in towns and cities. The majority of farm labor¬ 
ers save money year by year, and in time become owncra or renters and farm mana¬ 
gers. A very large percentage of the most prosiierous farmers began active life as 
farm laborers.” 

Mr. Harlow Bagley, farmer and stock raiser, at Melbourne, Iowa, says that com¬ 
petent men are scarce and hard to get in his vicinity; that they are asking $20 to $26 
per month and board, or $250 to $300 when employed by the year; that thejr are no 
more skillful than formerly, and he thinks they “arc a good deal better paid than 
men of the same capacity in town.” • 

Missouri. —^Mr. R. RipiHiy, secretary of the State board of agriculture of Missouri, 
says there has been no materiai improvement in the demand and wages of farm labor 
in recent years, though in some branches of farm industries there may Ik*, a little 
more activity at the present time. He reports the result of a recent investigation, 
just completed, which makes the average wages per month with board $14.20, with¬ 
out Iward $20.03; an increase since 1895 of only 25 cents per month with boanl and 
48 cents per month without board. There is found a difference of fully 20 per ce*t 
in the extremes of the State, or between the southwest and northwest, the latter 
section, liordering on Iowa and Nebraska, showing rates tliat correspond closely with 
those of the States named. The next highest rate is the northeast, bordering on 
Iowa and the Mississippi River. Mr. Rippey reports that a small number have em¬ 
ployment through the year, or most of the time, and some rejiorters said “good men 
get work all the time.” The larger ilumfier are engaged 6 to 10 months, averaging 
about 8 months, the northwest and southwest sections averaging longest, or about 8 
months. He finds some decrease of unemployed labor, as comj^ed with 1895, but 
no very decided change. The hours of daily service average about 11. 
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As to tlio saving of money by fann laborers he reports as follows; 

“Young men without families, or married men whose wives and families make 
some contribution to their supiKjrt, and who by the excellence of the service rendered 
can find continuous employment inav, by practicing CTOiiomy, save a few dollars eatih 
year. But even this estimate of savings makes no allowance for detention from labor 
by sickness, lor physicians’ bills, or other unforeseen misfortunes. While it may bo 
oliserved, from the estimated profits on farm lands herein reported, that farmers are 
generally paying the highest iiossible wages under the present circumstafices, the 
condition of the farm laborer is not satisfwdory. While ho can secure emidoyment 
for only 8 months in the year, bis hours of service are longer than those employed 
in any other Industry, and the Wages jiaid are less. In many inatani»s he and his 
family, by reason of these unfavorable conditions, are dcni«l many of the necessaries 
of life ami to them luxuries are unknown. It is not unusual to find families su pincheil 
by poverty tliat-thcy are forctsl to deny themselves the benefits of our oxcculent free 
school system, finding it impossible to pnxmre the necessary books and to furnish 
decent and comfortable clotliing. ' These conditions should bo improved. Higher 
wages would solve the problem, but at present prices of farm products would cripple 
or bankrupt the fanner. It seems probable that relief to the fann laborer must await 
a more extended market and better prices for farm prixlncts, a time when prices are 
governed by supply ami demand, and a time when farm supplies may be purchasrsi 
at a reasonable price above actual cost rather than at the e.xorbitant nites fixed by 
combines and trusts.” 

The difference in tone ladweeu this statement and many others unoted in this 
chapter is very noticealJe. It will be seen that in those rases other indnstries are 
very numerous and active, comisitition giving letter wages, ami, what is still more 
important, furnishing employment for the winter season, or time unemployed on the 
farm. This makes all the differeme between a bare subsistem* and possibly pros¬ 
perity ill spite of “combines and trusts.” Mr. Rijuaiy hints at the benefit of influ¬ 
ences from the outside acting on agriculture, in saying that “public improvements, 
pro.sm'cting for or the development of minerals, or any considerable immigration to 
any locality, and the improvement that w'onid follow in consequence, would doubt¬ 
less advance wages at that point, and iwoportionately in the State.” 

Okpapoma.— Prof. John Fields, director of tiie Oklahoma Experiment Station, at 
Stillwater, writes as follows; * 

“Oklahoma farm labor until quite recently has lieen almost entirely done by the 
occupants of the farms, their wives and children. There has been practically no 
* laboring class,’ as nearly all were improving the opjKirtunity to secure homesteads. 
This condition has modified the <;hara(;ter of the agriculture to some extent, and has 
tended to a greater diversification of crops than would otherwiso have been the case. 
Crops that came in sius'ession and could Isj managed by the family were given the 
preference. This refers to the largest part of the rural population of the Territory. 
In the sections where w heat is grown harvest hands come down from the North and 
work northward as harvest progresses, so that there is usually no dearth of laborers. 
In the cattle sections the cowlmy, modified and mellowed by the barbed-wire fence 
and the neces.sary change in methods, performs the work of the ranges. As a rule 
ho is a jK'rmanent fixture on the ranch, cool, efficient, and faithful. His visits to 
town are not so lurid as of yore, though not entirely withoui interest. In general, 
the supply of labor is equal to the demand. There being no large organised inter¬ 
ests, strikes are unknown.” 


5. Tnn Mocntaix States. 

The farm laborers of the States of the great mountain area, the Rocky Mountain 
range, and the great Central Valley of Utah, and the southern slojies of the Sierras, are 
as yet not a large class. The settlors were first Bto<;k growers; later, irrigation brought 
in alfalfa in connection Avith lamb feeiiing, the <;ulture of iwtatocs as a specialty for 
eastern and southern shipment, of fruit growing in the western Colorado slope and 
the Utah Valley, and of vegetables for the mining sections. All these operations 
were undertaken by enterprising immigrants from the settled States, who were able 
and willing to do most of the work required. Other immigrants, without means for 
immediate home making or investments in stock or lands, were willing to offer their 
services temporarily as helpers. The cowboys, eager for adventure, were the 
laborers of the ranches; as lands became r^ricted and fences general, many of them 
have taken up ranches and become pennandht residents. It is claimed that the 
laborers of this section are of high efficiency, full or energy and ambition, demand¬ 
ing and obtaining'high wages, and as a rule thrifty and prosperous. 

CoLOKAPO.— Prof. W. W. Cooke, of the Colorado Agricultural College, writes: 
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“Wo have here conditions of farming and farm labor sfimcwiiat different from 
those of the States fatther east. The most noticeable difference is Itw^k of the foreign 
element in those that own the land. There are very few iiersons born outside the 
United States that own and operate farms in Colorado. It consequently follows that 
the standard of education among the farming classes is correspondingly high. The 
result of this is the owning and use, to a large extent, of the latest and Ijest machin¬ 
ery. But this latter fact has two results with regard to lab<.>r. It necessitatcw fewer 
laborers for the amount of crop raised, and it recjuires that that labor 1)0 more skill¬ 
ful than the ordinary run of labor in the Mississippi Valley. Added to this the fact 
of all cro[)a lieing raised by irrigation, which is in itself a separate part of farming to 
bo learned by considerable experience, and yon will see that we have hero little use 
for the nnskulod laborer. Farming in Colorado is on the extensive rather than the 
intensive order, and the number of hired men is comparatively small. 

“Tlieir pay is probably a little higher than is paid for similar laliqr Kist. The 
cost of living here in the irrigated portions of the State east of the mountains is just 
about the same as in the East. Wages for all labor outside of farm latior is higher 
than in the East, and when it comes to wages for mining and all the ofierations 
attending mining it is absurdly high, higher than the men themselves would claim 
tliat they earned, but the plea is that there is so much prolit from the mines that 
tliey ought to have a share. The same grade of intelligence that gets $25 and board 
on the farin gels |.S per day in the mines and smelters. 

“Indians and Chinamen arc not employeil at all in farm work in Colorado, nor is 
any foreign element as such employed. 

“Wanting so few farm laliorera, there is no special diffiimlty in getting what is 
needial; but there is no surplus of lalmr seeking employnient. Whenever any new 
enterprise starts that will demand many new laborers it is a little difficult at first to 
find the men.” 

Utah. —.Mr. William Nelson, managing editor of the Tribune, Salt Lake CityjJItah, 
stales that farm lalwir is reasonably abimdant, and would bq reilundant but for the 
colonizing movements in progress to Nevada, Idaho, Wyoming, and Colorado, and 
also to Altierta, Canada. Formerly there was an active movement to Arizona. This 
relieves the congestion of ixipulation resulting from the large proportion engaged in 
agriculture. He thinks lalxir quite as etfuuent as formerly and wages a little higher. 
They were rcdmaid duriijg the years of depression, but tlie most noticeable effei^t of 
the detiression was llie iihnost total lack of employment for a considerable propor¬ 
tion of those seeking places. The lalwrers are natives, and mostly resident. He 
states that the farmers keep more stock and cattle, and that they aie generally “spruc¬ 
ing up” their fanns, making improvements, betterments of the house and household 
appurtenances, and increase of agricultural machinery, evidenced by the recent com¬ 
pletion of two large implement warehouses and sales rooms. 

WvoMmo.—i)r. U. B. Buffum, director of the experiment station of the College of 
Wyoming, writ(« as follows; 

“Farnung in our State is yet very new. Wo are still in the transition period, 
between the great nomadic range stock industry and the more settled comhtion of 
irrigation farming. It can not be said that there is as yet any fixed status of labor. 
Ranch hands are in considerable demand during the time of putting up hay (in .Inly, 
August, and September), and a man receives from $25 to $40 and found. Taking the 
State as a whole, the larger part of the lalmr on our farms and ranches is probably 
done by young Americans whose employment as cowboys is no longer certain or in 
great demand. In farming districts, farm hands command from $20 to $35 a month 
and board, and, although not paid so well, their condition is mush bettor than that 
of foreigners and others who work in the coal mines. The cowboy is a bappy-gq- 
lucky, independent sort of individual, who is able to save considerable money if 
inclined. Many of them have taken up ranches and are building up permanent 
homes. During the last year or so the demand for laborers has been greater than 
the supply, and wages have accordingly advanced. Outside of A mericans, the nation¬ 
al ity moat in evidence is ficandinavian, whose unskilled labor is really of a very 
p<X)r type, even on a farm.” 

Montana. —Hon. J. H. Calderhead, commissioner of agriculture of the State of 
Montana, claims that the farm labor in this State will compare with similar labor in 
the middle-west States more than favorably, and that it is better paid and the hours 
of labor are not as long—in both regards conforming to other manual labor in Mon¬ 
tana. He says: 

“As the agricultural interests of the gtataare in the midst of rapid development, 
the number of faife hands is rapidly increasing, while, at the same time, there has 
been no diminution of the wages paid, nor any increase of labor exactions.” 
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Idaho.— Prof. II. T. French, affricnlturist of the University of Idaho, writes; 

“Regarding farm lalior in this State permit me to say, that So far as my observa¬ 
tion extends I l)elieve the average intelligence and efficiency of such labor is above 
the ordinary in tlie West. It is certainty above the standard on the Pacific coast, for 
I had much to do witli such labor west of the Cascade Mountains during a residence 
of 10 years in tlie Willamette Valley. 

“A large ]>cr cento! our farmers comes from the middle-western States, and the 
young men coming from these States liave'had more or less advanta^ in erlucation 
and training in their calling. The ])ormlation of Idaho is made up largely of young 
and iidddle-agcd men and women, wno have left the old homes in the East, and 
have come West to en^e in stock raising, or in fruit raising, perhaps, as the condi¬ 
tions of climate and soil will permit. 

“As to abundance of lalwr for the farm, I think there is not as much lalmr in 
sight as the demand would warrant. The mining interests call a gr^t Inany laljor- 
ere away from the farms. Tlie .wages paid in the mines are much higher than farm 
labor can demand. La.st season it was not easy to get sufficient help to take care of 
the grain crop in this part of the State. In the southern jiortion of the State only 
those of considerable intelligence can succeed, for tbe irngation problems come in 
there, and to understand and operate an irrigation system calls for the highest degree 
of intelligence and training.” 

Mr. J. A. Beal, statistical agent of the Department of Agriculture for Idaho, writes 
as follows: 

“Farm labor in Idaho is mostly, if not wholly, native and resident, with the few 
exceptions, pertinent to every Imaility, of an occasional wanderer who drops in for 
a ffiw montlis’ work and a eonseiiuent ‘stake’ to enable liim to reach some supposed 
or positive objeotive ixiint. lAibor is very generally intelligent and efficient; oiur 
farmers, as a rule, employ very little all the year around lalwr, managing and culti¬ 
vating their own farms, assisted, in the majority of instances, by one or more grown¬ 
up sons or other memljers of the family. During haying or harvesting it is nctes- 
sary to employ extra lielp, Init this is mostly hired from the immediate neighbor¬ 
hood. Except in the Palouse and Potlatch wheat ladls of the northern part of the 
State, farms rarely excec<l in area almve KiO acriw, and the majority will probably 
not average above 80 to 100 acre.s. The large wheat farmers of the north m^essarily 
employ considerable all the year arVmmi lalsir, and this is„in a measure, migratory, 
and to some extent foreign, hut not alarmingly so. Wages ans not (luite so liij?!! as 
10 years ago, but on a more stable basis. .Sheep anil cattle are great industries in 
our State, necessitating the customary cowboy and sheep henler—the fonner inva¬ 
riably native, the latter Italians predominating. Stwk raisers on a large scale have 
extensive ranches, necessitatiuj; considerable all the year around labor. Wages for 
this character of labor have increased very perceptibly in the past two years, but 
are, perhaps, not much if any in excess of those current ten years ago. Our farm 
and rancli laborers are a very contentcil lot, and with hardly an exception during 
the busy seasons there isa scarcity rather than an over supply.” 

Arizona.— On the authority of Prof. A. 3. McClatchie, the agriculturist of the 
experiment station of the University of Arizon^ it may lie stated that the supply of 
farm labor in that Territory is fairly abundant in all the agricultural regions. It is 
made up of three classes mainly, whites, Mexicans am) Indians. The white fann 
laborers are mostly from Georgia, Missouri, California, Texas, and other Southern 
States and are as a whole an industrious and efficient class of men. The Mexican 
laborers are fairly gooii men at routine work, especially in irrigating. They make 
little provision foj the future, depending uimn day wages for their support. Men 
with families must receive their pay every Saturday evening. The Indians arc 
found to be servicable for some kinds of farm work, but as a whole are not very 
efficient. 

New Mexico.— Prof. Frederic W. Sanders, director of the agricultural experiinenl 
station at Mesilla Park, N. Mex., states that the unskilled labor there is mostly Mex 
ican of mixed Spanish and Indian blood, and the skilled labor white, American am 
foreign, the latter being largely German, French, Swiss, Italian, with some Englist 
and Scotch. There are very few negroes and fewer Chinese. He reports day wage 
in agriculture as ordinarily 75 cents per day. 

The secretary of the bureau of immigration of New Mexico, Mr. Max. Frost, fnr 
nishes the following statement: 

“Agricultural labor in New Mexico is abundant and efficient. On ranches an' 
stock farms and in the business of cattle an4 sheep growing there is al ways a deman. 
for labor and the supply is usually equal to the demand. AgriculOiral labor is bein 
paid better these days than it ever was before in New Mexico. When wool was lo’ 
and sheep were decreasing wages were cut down, but under protection to wiml wagi 
have asram taken a rise. Agricultural lalxir, except on the lattle ranches, is near! 

L — ii.™, „ mnd many Texas cowboys.’’, 
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6. Thb Pacific Coast. 


Labor conditions on the Pacific coast are undei^ing changes probably more marked 
than at any former Mriod. Wheat growing, once the almost solo form of tillage, is 
now one of many. Stock ^wing, to which nearly all open areas were formerly trib¬ 
utary, has been circumscribed and limited and threatened with crowding out of ex¬ 
istence. Irrigation has made fruit growing steadily productive and profitable, and 
intensive agnculture possible and actual. The new beet culture for sugar making 
was first to score a success here, and has found in California one of its most favorable 
locations. Hop growing, especially in Oregon and Washington, lias attained such 
prominence as to overshadow the SSast in production, and dominate the hop-growing 
industry in the United States. The coast has enjoyed a climatic advantage that has 
suggested monopoly in certain lines of production, and has seized the opportunity to 
follow up its natural advantages with promptnessrtind enterprise. It; has thus pro¬ 
duced more value per capita than the rural workers in any other section of the United 
States have li^en able to obtain, this opulence of production benefiting all its agri¬ 
cultural laborers as well as farm workers. 

One of the changes most apparent is the gradual disappearance of Asiatic labor. 
The Chinese element is already relegated to a minor position, owing mainly to the 
exclusion act. Japanese laborers have in a limited degree taken the place of Chinese, 
but their increase is not feared. The beet-sugar farmers have brought in Italians and 
other immigrants from the south of Europe to cultivate their extensive holdings to 
avoid too great dependence on outside beet growers. The harvest hands are mainly 
transients, not all of the most desirable character as laborers. These are the less 
skillful, less reliable, less valuable elements of the labor of the coast. There are 
classes of much higher efiiciency and greater skill, more valuable f6r labor and citi¬ 
zenship, in many lines of fruit ^wing, dairying, and general farming, which prom¬ 
ise future improvement in the rural labor of the coast, and such labor is appreciated 
and in increasing demand. • 

Washington.— Prof. William J. Spillman, agriculturist of the Washington Experi¬ 
ment Station, gives the labor peculiarities of three distinct agricultural sections of 
the State as follows; 

“There are three very distinct agricultural sections of the State. The first lies 
west of the Cascade Mountains, and is characterized by a rainfall of 40 to 60 inches 
a year. The country is for the most part heavily timbered, and only 20 per cent of 
the 2,000,000 acres of valuable agricultural land is cleared and in cultivation. The 
princifial liHt» of farming are fruit raising, vegetable gardening, dairying, and hop 
culture. The last named calls for an army of laborers for a few weeks of the year 
only. The wages are very high for these few weeks, because hojis must be pickM in 
season, and yard owners must pay what laborers demand. The floating population 
of the country congregates in the hop yards at the picking season, and the conditions 
that prevail are sometimes not conducive to good citizenship. During the remainder 
of the year this floating population goes mostly to the cities, where they live largely 
at cheap restaurants and free soup kitchens. 

“ Fruit raising, while not giving steady employment to all the lalxirers demanded 
at picking time, does so more nearly than hop culture. Cardening is still iietter in 
this respect. On dairy farms laborers are employed by the year as much as possible, 
there being about the same amount of work to do at all seasons of the year. On a 
well-managed dairy farm wages are 1250 to $350 a year, with board and lodging in 
addition, and good laborers are very hard to secure'even at these wages. Consider¬ 
ing the relative temptations to spend money frivolously in city and country, I con¬ 
sider this equivalent to a salary of $700 to $1,000 a year in cities, where the laborer 
must support himself. 

“The next section consists of arid lands in central Washington, where irrigation 
is practiced. Alfalfa is almost the only field crop, but much of the land is devoted 
tolmitand vegetables. Wages are about as in western Washington, and good labor¬ 
ers hard to get 

“The third section consists of rolling prairie in eastern Washington, where the 
crop is almost exclusively wheat. This crop, like hops, calls for great numbeia of 
laborers for a short term during harvest, which extends from July 10 to the 1st of 
October. The rest of the year there is nothing for these laborers to do and they drift 
to the cities or go ‘tramping.’ Wa^ during harvest ranw from $1.60 to $3.60 per 
day, accoiding to the season and the kind of labor. Ijodging and board are also 
furaushed. The few laborers that are employed the year through get $250 to $350 a 
year and keep, fetisfactory labor is very difficult to secure. 

“What we need Is more diversifleation of our farming, so that the,same amount of 
labor sh^l be n^ed at all seasons. We shall then be able to attract men who have 
had some training for form work and who will be content to work for wages that will 
leave some nroflt to the former.” 
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Orbook.—P rof. James Withycombe, vice-director of the experiment station of the 
Or^n Agricultural College, at Corvallis, writes: 

“There is no special scarcity of fann laborers in this State. The prevailing system 
of farming is gram growing, hence the demand for labor is at state:! seasons, namely, 
seeding tune and harvest. But a small per cent of onr farmers employ labor perma¬ 
nently on the farm. The laborers leave the farm in the fall and usually find employ¬ 
ment in lumbering. 

“In some agricultural communities the farmers rely on the settlers in isolated or 
mountainous districts to supply the needed help. These settlers have but small 
areas of improved land, hence their income is small and the money earned as above 
is quite helpful to them. 

“There is also a transient or nomadic class of laborers which can usually be 
obtained during the summer months. These laborers usually come from California 
after harvest eperations there have ceased, and when it is completed ’liere they 
move to eastern Washington, Idaho, and the Dakotas, returning again to California. 

“Considerable labor is emplojjpd by the farmers during the hop-picking season. 
This class of laborers consists lai^ly of women and children, which is supplied by 
the towns, villages, and by the needy settlers in isolated or moimtainims districts.” 

Mr. A. V. R. Snyder, of McMinnville, Oreg., statistical agent of the Department 
of Agriculture, reiairts that the quality of labor is fluctuating, as little is needetl in 
winter months and the demand is small; that it is superior in elliciency, being mainly 
resident and American, and that the foreign element has never twen large. The 
Chinese there at one time have left, and under the exclusion act have not returned. 
He says wages were higher in 18‘Jfl than at any time since the business depression, at 
which time able-l)odi«l men were glad to get .lO cents per day, and many were 
working for their board. He says; “Oregon has but few idle men, and general 
happiness prevails among all clas.ses of people.” 

CAttFOR.viA.—Prof. E. J. Wickson, of the college of agriculture in the University 
of California, makes a statement of the status of rural hvimr in California, indicating 
marked changts occurring in its personnel and methods. He thinks there will be 
leas and less dependence upon Asiatic labor, and that available supplies of white 
labor will continually increase. He ativs: 

“What will l)e the complexion of this white labor is something of a question, 
because at the present time we are securing quite laige acceasions of settlers Irom the 
south of Europe, and some apprehend that this will work bardshij) for our native- 
born population. It is a fact,hnwever, that these newcomers rapidly take on Ameri¬ 
can ways, and are quite desirous of securing for their children the same educational 
advant^es which the children of the native Ixirn secure. It seems to me that there 
will be an abundant supply of this class of lalwrto fill the demand for unskilled 
help, and also to undertake some higher work. Onr beet-sugar factories seem to lie 
embracing the policy of introducing Euroiiean white labor, and they have allsecured 
lands, so that they need not be deiiendent upon local farmers for (heir beet supply. 

“There has liecn unquestionably a disposition to shorten the hours of lalxir m 
nearly all industrial lines in this (itate, and the same tendency is true, though per¬ 
haps in a less degree, in farm work. This does not apply to harvesting operations, 
nor to work in handling fruit, where long hours still prevail, and wdiere much of the 
work is done by the piece.” 

Professor Wickson printed onr inquiries in the Rural Press, inviting the views'of 
California agriculturists. After much investigation and mature consideration he 
makes the following statement: 

“The proportion of white labor now employeil in California agriculture is greater 
than ever before in the history of the State. The available supply of Chinese has 
Iieen greatly reduced by the exclusion acts, and the numbers now employed in flelrl 
labor IS so small as to lie inconspicuous. Meantime the numbers of .lapanese have 
increa.sed, and in some localities they have become a main reliance in some kinds of 
work, but their distribution lias never attained anything like the breadth which the 
Chinese at one time commanded. At present, Asiatic help of Isitli kinds serves a 
very good purpose for temporary uses, but is too restricts in volume to menace 
the white population or to maintain the antagonisms which once existed. 

“The experience of the last decade has fully demonstrated the superior ef&ciency 
of white labor in agriculture, and the profitability of such lalsir at a higher compen¬ 
sation is also conceded by most employers. It is also true that the present supply of 
white labor is of much higher grade than formerly. California has for the last few 
years been rapidly assuming the charsetera of a settled commupyty. The shifting 
population is decreasing. In nearly all regions there is a certain resident labor sup¬ 
ply composed, in part, of thrifty emigrants who are working earnestly to establish 
themselves in the State, and, in part, those who have iiassed from youth to maturity 
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•li our i.iidst. The superiority of such labor supply needs neither ailment nor illus¬ 
tration, but (ranspicuous instances of it are found in all fruit-growing regions. The 
millions of value Drought to the State by the ci^s orchards, the raisin vineyards, 
the deciduous fruit orchards, and the vast canning and drying iudustricH are now 
secured very largely by white lalmr, which has supplanted the Asiatic and has shown 
itself to l)e almost incomparably superior. In a less degree, also, white labor has 
repla<^ed Asiatic in many field crops, though in others the Asiatic seems at present 
almost an indispcmsable element because other supply is not available, nor ts)ntent 
with the low wage rate which crops «own on a narrow margin of profit can afford 
to ])ay. UiKiuestionably our white labor is advancing in motive, in spiritj and in 
elHciency, and each year onward there will be less opportunity for competition by 
other races. 

“Tlie (OTirse of wages has lieen influenced by local conditions in a very striking 
way during the last decade. The general depression and inactivity of the earlier half 
accomplisheil quite a marked r«luction in ruling rates, and this was continued and 
emphasizcil liy the drought of 1898. laborers, as ^ nile, cheerfully airiwpted lower 
comiHinsationj liecause the occasion was so obvious. The situation would have been 
worse had it not been for local conditions whicli drew men into other fields of aidiv- 
ity. Ttie activify in mining interests at various isiints on the coast attraxded hnn- 
ilreds wild could muster means to reach new fields. The opportunity to enter the 
Army for service in the Pliilippines relieved others from distress. The activity of the 
metropolis in handling supplies for war and for distant mining regions was also a 
relief measure for the unenqiloyed labor supply of tlie farming districts. This 
movement, in a way, checked the decline in wages, and those whose services were 
indispensalilc nmloubtedly profited by it. The result of all these tendencies was that 
in 1899 there was a scarcity of lalx>r in tliose agricultural districts that had crops to 
liandle, and a considerable (wlvance in compensation was secured for the limited 
l)eriod during whidi the help was reuuired. Sleantime the revival of confidence was 
so marked during the last ytar, and the quick and profitable markets which some of 
our products found, awakened new atdivity in our cities and larg(‘r towns, and the 
beginning of improvements of all kinds which had Imen some time defcrixsl, (Tcated 
a new demand for labor and usbered in the present situation, which seems to afford 
j)rofitable eiiqdoyment to all who earnestly desire it. 

“As to the term during w'hich farm laborers are employed, it is un(piestionably 
lengthening. Though still the extra demands at harvesting all sorts of croi)S exist, 
and in tbe nature of tilings always will exist, probably there is a lietter (qqiortunity 
than ever for long terms of employment. The iiuTcase of the dairy interest in regions 
formerly almost wholly given to grain has of itself opened the way for steady employ¬ 
ment which formerly did not exist. The development of fruit areas has hail a simi¬ 
lar tendency. Tlu! disjiosition to provide iKitter iiuarters for lalsirers on agricultural 
proiierties is very marked, and so far as we liavo heard and seen, such investments 
on the jiart of employers liave lieen found profitable in the greater loyalty and effi¬ 
ciency of the laborers secured. As to the proportion of the lalior supply employed 
throughout the year or for a short jieriod we have no data, but if the figures were 
restricted to what is commonly terraerl farm lalsir, the jiroportion retainisl for the 
year woulil now be representeif by a respectable fraidion—much greater, in fact, than 
ever before. If the figures should include as farm labor the thou.sands wlio go from 
towns for orchard, fruit drving, and canning work during its season, the miction 
would be very small. But It is one of the most pleasant facts of recent, years that our 
gnat fruit products can be so largely handled by white labor from towns as it now is. 
Twenty years ago it was thought impracticalile, and growers wett in niiich anxiety 
as to whence their fruit-harvest help should conu?. To-day there is no concern what¬ 
ever atKiiit it, for, though there is now and then a little pinch, the demand as a whole 
seems to Iw juovided for. 

“As to relative condition and prosperity of the farm and town labonir we have no 
fresh data. So far as we know, the old facts and the old arguments are as true as 
ever. The farm laborer has possibly a little less net income from a year’s work than 
his town brother of eijual grade of labor and equal sobriety and thrift, but his oppor¬ 
tunities are immeasurably greater for using any surplus he may accumulate in estab¬ 
lishing himself upon pro^rty of his own, or in becoming his own master iijxiii leased 
land. _ There is now a lietter chance than ever for this because land is nearer its actual 
value in California than it has been for a number of years at least. In all parts of 
the State people who come with small capital and large energy and self-denial are 
placing themaelv(iB well by supplementing their means with the proceeds of labor 
done for others. They are helped to do this by the increased opiKirtunities which 
our broa«ler agriculture of the present day affords and by the fact liliat Californians 
now appreciate white labor better than formerly, because they are having experience 
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with a better kind than in the old days. We believe that the agricnltnral laborer ia 
well jpaid in California, and appreciated, if he is endowed with aelf-reapect and the 
qualities which self-respect insure.” 

The secretary of the State agricultural society at Sacramento, Mr. Peter J. Shields, 
writes of the personnel of California labor, as follows: 

‘‘During recent years of the extreme agricultural and industrial depression, up to 
about 1897, the farm laborers were probably in expire supply, and wages fell from 
f25 to $30 per month to $15 to $20. With the reviving of business and the improve¬ 
ment in prices since that date there has been a Short^“ of labor in California, and 
good wages are paid. This shortage was brought about in various ways; the depres¬ 
sion here drove men into mining and other business, and probably caused many to 
remove from the State. With the discovery of gold in AJas^ there was a very large 
migration. Many of our floating population in recent years have gone to Mexico and 
Hawaii, rnd it» is probable that daring the war many chose to remain in*Cuba and 
the Philippines. 

‘‘At the present time there is an undersupply of industrial laborers in California. 
Our (xinditions here are somewhat peculiar—rlnring the years from ISfiO upward, 
when California was making rapid progrws, develojiing her resources in an astonish¬ 
ing manner, we imported a large number of Chinese and Japanese laborers from Asia. 

‘‘With the adoption of the Chinese Exclusion Act and the strong sentiment against 
Chinese labor about 10 years ago, great numbers were driven out of the State, and 
another supply was prevented from coming in. This left a short or insuflicient supply 
for domestic service, farm and vineyard work, vegetable growing, and otlier industries. 
Since the departure of the Chinese large numbers of the Japanese have come in, and 
have to some extent filled their places, but the field has lieen open for white labor, 
and wo have been getting from other States a good supiily of a very dtsirable class. 
Our laboring population belongs to many races and many colors. We have a good 
supply of Scandinavian, German, and Irish laborers, but a majority of our farm l^or- 
eis, I believe, are Americans from the Eastern and inidd’le-Westcm States. 

‘‘The agricultural conditions are such in California as to demand rather special 
qiulifications. Ourorchard, vineyard, and hop ranches require some experience and 
training, much of the work requiring a superior intelliTOiice. We are very largely 
engageil in the growing of sugar beets, and the culture, fertilization, and production 
of this crop requires a training which the average farm laborer has not hail. There 
is a strong sentiment here in favor of white labor, and it is a good field for industrious 
and intelligent young men who could acquire the experience necessary to grow up 
in some of the highly specializeil agricultural enterprises.” 

Mr. George Husmann, State agent of the Department of Agriculture for California, 
residing at Napa, reports that the condition of labor there has much improved in the 
last few years; that ready employment awaits everyone who is willing to work; that 
Chinese ialior is being gradually rappleniented by white—by Italians, Frenchmen, 
and Germans largely, and that this would be still more the case but that the mild 
climate favors ‘‘ tramping,” and gixid quarters for laborers are not always furnished, 
comiielling the men to carry their own blankets. After a few weeks or months of 
work they go to the lodging houses and often spend their hard-earned wages in drink 
in a few days or weeks. He says a change for the lietter is gradually ajqiearing, and 
the division of large estates into small farms is an important factor in the change, 
favoring home making and diversified farming, the locating of thrifty and fni^l 
families, with capital enough to pay for their homesteads, who can do most of the 
work themselves, with perhaps the work of 1 or 2 giasi men to whom they could 
give employment tiiroughout the year.” 

7. Infll'RNch ok Fakm Machinebv on Labor. 

Farm implements and machinery are more various and effective in this country 
than in any other in the world. They are lighter, of g^ter strength in proportion 
to weight, remarkable for ingenious adaptation to specific uses and for labor-eaving 
appliances. These qualities secure premiums in contests with English and German 
machines, and heavy exportation to all the civilized countries of the globe. They 
have cheapened the cost of production and made possible liberal supplies of food 
products for home consumption, and a surplus that can be sold in competition with 
other producing countries. While excessive cheapness is to be deprecate, very high 
prices will prevent exportation, restrict consumption, and enforce a limited produc¬ 
tion. The cost of growing farm products has been reduced prc^gressively in each of 
the past five decades by the use of farm machinery, and prices have decreased 
throughout the trorld because the cost of production and transportation has declined. 

The use of improved implements and machines has been most extensive and 
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effective in grain growing and haymaking, enabling growers to compete in the 
markets with a profit. In market gardening and other minor cultivation, the cost 
of labor has l)een much lessened by the inlrrauction of improved implements. In 
cotton growing comparatively little advantage in cheapening cost has been derived 
from this source, as the colored laborer does not take kindly to this innovation, 
preferring the old-time scooter and the bull tongue to the most improved plows and 
cultivators. Hence the planters feel the pinch of cheap cotton all the more severely. 
It should be stated, however, that some enterprising planters have demonstrated the 
superior effectiveness and economy, in cotton growing, of modem improved imple¬ 
ments. 

How much has farm machinery cheapened cost of production? The only system¬ 
atic attempt to find out, in some fair measure, was made in the Department of I^abor 
by authority of Congre®, imder direction of Hon. Carroll D. Wright. The results 
are necessarily inconclusive, yet nevertheless suggestive and valuabljj. The investi¬ 
gation seeks a comparison of the amount and cost of hand and machine labor in 

f reduction, the numlier of operations performed and workmen employed in each, 
n agriculture these com)Mri8on8 cover twenty-four products, but one-fourth of that 
numlxjr rraresents more than two-thirds the value of all arable products of the 
country. The difference in amomit of labor employed is greater than the difference 
in cost, as present wages and skilled labor are much higher than the old-time rates. 
In prodmung an acre of wheat in 1829-30, for instance, 64 hours 15 minutes is the 
record in one case, and in 1895-96, by machine methods, 2 hours 58 minutes. The 
wages were 50 cents per day in one case and $1.50 to $4.60 in the other. The differ¬ 
ence is wide in corn, but not so extreme as in wheat. Hand labor for an acre of hay 
is 35 hours .30 minutes; machine, 11 hours 34 minutes. Applying the cost of hand 
and machine labor, respwtively, to the acreage grown, the difference in the lalior 
cost by the two methods in cereals is shown to be equivalent to nearly one-third of 
the total value of all our cereal crops. Of course, not all of this saving is qptually 
made, as tlio highest examples of the machine method will not fairly represent the 
averages. The following tabulation includes liay with the principal cereal crops: 


• 

Cost per acre, j 

Afnis of crop. 

Total labor cost. 

Hand. 

Machine. 

Han<!. 

Machine. 


S3.6260 
3.6333 
3.7292 
3.6968 
4.1061 
1.7601 

$1.5180 

.6892 

1.0732 

.6020 

2.6542 

.4230 

82,000.000 ; 
44,000,000 : 
26,000,000 1 
2,900,000 1 
1,600,000 
41,000,000 1 

$297,250,000 ! 
159,866,200 
96,969,200 
10,427.820 
6,569,760 
71,754,100 

$124,066,000 

30,324.800 

27,903,200 

1,745,800 

4,246,720 

17,843,000 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Rye. 





197,600,000 , 

042,826,080 

205,629,520 




These six crops, at farm prices, are usually worth ahont $1,600,000,000. On the 
basis of results of the hand and machine inquiry, the reduction in labor cost, the 
clumsy hand methods lieing all replaced by machine processes, would be ^37,196,5^, 
or 68 per cent of the whole cost of labor. This shows how farmers continue to 
produce and live, as prices get lower. 

An important question is here presented. Is this large use of machinery a disad¬ 
vantage to farm laborers? It is the old question. Industrial conservatism and preju¬ 
dice promptly say yes. The facts of all industrial progress say no. Mob) have des¬ 
troyed the first labor-saving machines which took the place of hand processes, but 
the children of these machine breakers have had fuller employment and better 
wages, as well as cheaper clothing and other needed supplies. One of the greatest 
inventions of the age is the sewing machine, but never were dressmakers in greater 
demand than now, or their charges higher. The poor sewing woman has plenty to 
do, though sometimes compelled to accept starvation rates of com{)ensation from com¬ 
binations of greedy and unscrupulous employers. That is the evil for which the 
sewing machine invention has no responsibility. 

As to the influence of machinery on farm labor, all intelligent expert observation 
declares it beneficial. It has relieved the laborer of much drudgery; made his work 
^ier and his hours of service shorter; stimulated his mental faculties; given an equi¬ 
librium of effort to mind and body;_ and made the laborer a mote efficient worker, 
a broader man,, and a better citizen. vital question; Have improved 

implements and machinery reduced the number of farm laborers? Not necessarily. 
That they have dispensed with many laborers in harvest operatioiusis very true, but 
they have greatly mcreased crop acreage, and made possible higher cultivation and 
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many operations for soil amelioration and fann improvement. There are more farm 
owners than hired fann laborers, and the proportion of both to population is smaller 
as variety in industry increases. Half the population in agriculture, as in 1860, 
is undesirable at any time; a much smaller portion is ample to provide food for 
all. There are portions of the country now where there are too many with no other 
than i^iculturai employments; the natural result is, there is little inducement to do 
more than sustain existence. At the present time, with other industries active and 
prosperous, there is in most places no surplus of agricultural labor, and ,in many a 
degree of scarcity. 

Acute and experienced observers declare that machine development brings no detri¬ 
ment to agriculture. Their testimony before the commission concurs in this view. 
Professor Davenport, of Illinois, holds that agricultural machinery intensilies the 
labor put uiKin the land, enables farmers to use more per aiTO than they otherwise 
coulil. And that is the one thinggieeded for the advancement of Ameriiin agricul¬ 
ture and its increase of productivity and profit. More lalxir in drainage, in physical 
amelioration of soils, in fertilization by ammonia gatherers, as well as by intelligent 
application of chemical fertilizers, and after all a great deal more of judicious cultiva¬ 
tion is absolutely essential to increase of yield and profit. The old-fashioned farmer, 
by old methods on a depleted soil, can not produce enough to find means for employ¬ 
ment of this necessary labor; only the up-to-date mai'liine farmer can. Hitherto 
primitive methods have been prevalent. They can only help to rob the soil of its 
fertility, to take dividends out of capital, and’ leave posterity either to reform or 
starve. Farm machinery makes it possible to employ labor in the betterment of the 
land and give employment to the laliorer in more thorough soil preparation and cul¬ 
tivation. It is therefore a lawn to agriculture and to the laborer. 

It is a suggestive fact that in those regions in which wo find the largest use of 
improved implements and labor-saving appliances we find the greatest prosjicrity of 
farmepj and the least discontent and dissatisfaction. And in those districts where 
they .are sparselv used there is debt and destitution and improgressive conditions 
generally. At tlie same time the laborer receives the lowest wages for this hand 
lalsir; is obliged to adopt a low scale of living, and exists in more or li^ss dissatisfac¬ 
tion and discomfort. It is very certain that mechanical invention is of advant^e to 
laliorer as well as laud owner. Aftet all, it is the order of progress, is an inevitable 
condition, and be who will not use it must go to the wall. ^ 

8. IxciiEASE OF Efficiency from Aoi{ici'i,TrR.M, F.ma ation. 

Agricultural education is increasing the efficiency of farm labor. Trained students 
take positions requiring skill and resisimsitiility, and by teaching and example influ¬ 
ence their heliiers and immediate associates. .\s numbers of such workers increase 
their influence becomes more penetrating and permeating. Others become farmers, 
and each farm Imcomes a center for oli.servation and ultimately for imitation. If 
their methods are scientific and practical, as tliey usually are in greater or less degress 
then results are beneficial and successful. And there is nothing more influential than 
success. The farmers’ institutes have been a very valuable means of diffinsing among 
practical farmers the results of scientific teacfiing. 

It has tieen common, in years jiast, to intimate that the graduates of ttie land-grant 
colleges went into other business, or the professions, and that few liecame farmers. 
There apjH?ara to be less ground for the cfiarge than formerly, and it never may have 
been true, especially of Western colleges. Investigation shows that a very la^e 
proportion bccoimsfarmers, or teachers in tlie colleges or farmers’ institutes, or dairy 
or stock-feeding managers, or are found in other technical positions in advanced 
rural practice. 

Pains have been taken to obtain specific statements of the employments of former* 
students of these colleges, and the result will surprise many who have really believed 
that the tienefleiaries of this erlucation are turning their backs on the (arms. Much 
more testimonv of this sort could easily be obtained, but few will deem it necessary 
after reading the facta here presented. First is a statement of tlie oldest and one of 
the most influential of these institutions, by Dr. R. C. Kedzie, of the Michigan 
Agricultural College: 

“Since this college opened its doors in 1867 about 4,000 students have been con¬ 
nected with the collie, counting both graduates and undcrgrailuates, many of the 
latter having been in attendance only for a few months. Of the whole number of 
these students fully three-quarters havg returned to the farm, to the orchard, the 
garden, the dairy, the workshop, and other fields of lalxir. Ex-Odvemor Luce gave 
his estimate of Jhe quality of our students by saying ‘I never find tlie graduates of 
the amcultural collie standing on the street corners waiting fqr sometliing to tuni 
up. They always find a place to work, and occupy it with zeal and energy. This is 
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largely because they are educated to respect labor and call it honorable.’ Wilkins 
Micawber was never a student of the agricultural college. 

“The influence of a student on the neighborhood where he settles is almost always 
remrded as helpful and inspiring. The unconscious teaching by better methods and 
scientific appliances is not wasted in the final outcome. The introduction of improved 
stock, better grains and fruits, methods of fighting insect foes, and modes of tillage 
are helps in any community, though the inmieuce may be silent and unobtrusive. 
In many places agriculture has been improved, almost revolutionized, by the pres¬ 
ence and example of 1 or 2 students. 

“In social relations and associations, such as the grange, the farmers’ club, and 
the farmeia’ institute, they come more prominently before the public, and their 
influence is more pronounced and always good. 

“It is not claimcii that every student lias so strong a personality as to impress 
himself upon Ids community, but tlie instances jvhere tlie educated brain and skill¬ 
ful hand have commanded the respect and secured the imitation of Ifis followers are 
sufficiently numerous to require notice. The unconscious demand of a community 
that a college student shall be better and rise higher than his fellows is significant. 
'The final outcome of these tendencies is that a community is benefited by the resi¬ 
dence of a college student, resulting in better farming and better stock and fruits. 

“Permit a few words on the influence of students of this college on aj^icultural 
education and development of American agriculture in our own and in foreign lands. 
It was a college student, that first opened the eyes of the Japanese to American 
methods and machinery in farming. It was the same student who was designated 
by tlie Department of Agriculture to go as a kind of agricultural missionary to teach 
Australians the American methods and practice of agriculture, and who afterwards 
organized and equijiped the agricultural college of Queensland; it was a student from 
New South Wales, sent by that colony to fake the full course of instruction here, 
who has returned to his native land to fill the position of lecturer on agriculture in 
llawkesbury agricultural college; and finally, it is a student under the direction of 
the Secretary of Agriculture who is exploring the possibilities of agriculture in 
Alaska. 

“When we turn our eyes to the agricultural colleges and experiment stations in 
this country, we find that in tnorethan one-half of our States and Territories students 
of this college have held iwsitions in the faculty or experiment stations. The first 
agricultural college in the I’nion has thus laid its molding touch on a large projior- 
tion of the institutions of our country whose aim is to promote industrial science and 
practice.’’ 

Three thousand jiersons sent out to teach and practice the practical problems in 
scientific agriculture is a jirclty large contingent of tlie army of pn>gress to go from 
one institution. Tlie impatience of those who demanded instant transformation 
through the infltience of industrial eilucation must stand rebuked by such a statement 
of later development. 

Prof. I. P. Rolierts, of the college of agriculture of Cornell University, reports that 
over 1,000 students have attended that institution, moat of them within the last 10 
years, and that more than nine-tenths of these students are now interested in agri¬ 
culture as teachers, lecturers, or farmers, and that at least three-fourths of the whole 
number are now engaged in fanning. He says: 

“Scattered all over this Slate, and to a limited extent in other States, we find 
these students to be centers of activity, I might almost say a new agriculture. With 
but very few exceptions they have been financially successful, but we do not lay so 
much stress on this as we do on the fact that wherever they flnij lodgment one farm 
at least is conducted better than it ever was before, and that this farm serves as a 
stimulus to the farmers situated near it. 

“I can say unreservedly that among the intelligent classes agriculture is intelli¬ 
gently and financially advancing. 1 regret to say on the other hand that there is 
quite a per cent of the farmers m our State who will have nothing to do with new 
methods, never attend a fanners’ meeting, and see almost no agricultural literature. 
Th^ farmers, we notice, are getting poorer and many of them are becoming greatly 
dissatisfied. Some sell out and go to town; others are sold out, and pick up a living 
as best they can in the city or in the cxmntry at day’s wages.” 

Here are nearly 2,000 more agricultural missionaries from a comparatively new 
institution, in the heart of a great State mainly devoted to commercim, manufactur¬ 
ing, and transportation interests, The conservatism of ignorance is here illustrated 
in that portion of the rural pjipulation yho still rmst the influences that lead to 
progress in all lihes so manifest in the Hmpire State. 

From Prof. Thomas F. Hunt, dean of the college of agriculture of the State Uni¬ 
versity, Columbus, Ohio, we have a summary of the ocxiupations of the alumni and 
ex-students since 1892, with name and place and present position, from which it 
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are that 300 of 376 have been traced, and that 137 are now faraiera and wrdenere 
dairymen, 41 are creamery operators ^d cheese makers, 18 are emjiloyees of 

nd 


employees, 4 are liters of agricultural and horticultural papers, 25 are young women, 
16 are students in other colleges, and only 46 in all other occupations. 

During &e past 2 years 11 graduates have l>een appoints to positions they are 
now filling. Profiwsor Hunt reports the average salary, so far as he has leamw, as 
$832 per annum, and the average time they have been out of college as 22.months. 

“Tbe positions include supenntending farms, experiment-station work, and teach¬ 
ing. One graduate has resigned a position of $600 jicr year, where he could have 
remained at a considerable advance in compensation, in order to engage in farming; 
and another, who had been receiving $1,000 per year, refused to be conridered for a 
$1,200 position because he had definitely decided to engage in farming.” 

In the same^riod a much largey number of persons who have taken 1*8 than the 
4-year course have had employment either in creameries, cheese factories, or on 
farms. He says the students of tlie dairy school are in dairies, creameries, or cheese 
factories. So there is active demand for educated service in all grades of farm 
operations. „ . „ .. 

Several Western colleges are having a direct and very beneficent influence on the 
agricultural life of that region by their short course in agriculture, in which young 
and ambitious farm laborers come from the fanns and spend the winter in study, 
usually taking a place for the summer with fanners desiring just such help and 
returning the next winter to complete their course. Professor Henry, director of the 
Wisconsin Experiment Station, writes of them as follows; 

“It may be of interest to you to know that each year we have with us in our 
agricultural college a very considerable number of young men who, starting in life 
with nothing, have worked on fanns and intend to continue in that line until they 
have Inquired something with which to help themselves. These young men come 
to us after having lieeii hired on farms for a longer or shorter period. After studying 
with us in the short course the first winter we are usually able to secure a place for 
them on some farm; and the following winter they return to complete the course. 
Then we lielp them to another place, if needed, or they return to work with the 
same farmer as before. We keep in touch with them, and the brightest ones are 
recommended for herdsmen, dairymen in private dairies, stockmen, farm nmiiagere, 
etc. laist year our short-TOurse term closeil the 1st of March, and in 3 weeks 
from that date we had placed 101 young men on farms in all capacities, and as far as 
Staten Island on the East, California on the West, and Texas on the South. We have 
had as many as 8 letters in a single day from persons who wished our students 
as helpers. Young men who get from $18 to $22 before coming to us get from $20 to 
$28 as farm hands, and from $25 to $35 and $40 as herdsmen, managers, etc. Mr. 
George Vanderbilt’s herdsman, who has 18 men under him, is one of our former 
students—a city boy who was bound to he a farmer. A isior lioy from Canada, who 
after working several years on dairy fanns came to us as a student, is now the head¬ 
man in charge of the cattle of Mr. C. I. Hood, at Isiwell, Mass. In our class this 
winter is a young Polander whose parents, brothers, and sistere all live in Chic^o. ■ 
Eight years ago this young man made up his mind to leave the city and learn farming. 
For 7 years he worked as a hired man on farms in Illinois and Wisconsin and sent 
a large part of his earnings to his parents. He completes his work with us wis 
winter, and wilt soon liegin to lay up money while working as a hired man, and when 
he has accumulated a little will buy a piece of wild woodland in northern Wisoonsm. 

“I could tell yop of scores and hundreds of cases like these, where young men 
have started with nothing and have worked their way through our school and will 
become landownere and substantial citizens in the future. Some of our students, of 
course, turn out imorly. Occasionally one is all right in his books mid class, but iif 
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of farmers have chosen our students because they were more cleaniv and resiMJCtame 
generally. Famiera in the West usually have their help eat at the same table m 
themselves, and the better class of these are more or less particular as to the cleanli¬ 
ness and general decency of their hired help.” 

At the request of Dr. Northrop, president of the University of Minnesota, Prof. 
William M. Liggett, director of the experiment station, communicates the followmg 

‘ ‘ Since the opening of the school of agpculjnre, in the winter of l®i8-89, there have 


students, 1 


! graduated 
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have finished the course in the college of agriculture. More than 86 Mr cent of the 
graduates have returned to the farm; about 10 per cent arc in kinds of work clo^ly 
^lied to agriculture, and leas than 6 per cent are in professions and other calling 
unrelated to farming. Our policy has been to concentrate efforts to practical lines of 
teaching and to so arrange terms of study as to enable farm boys and girls to take the 
course with the least possible breaking up of their relations to the farm and farm 
work*** 

Prof. C. S. Curtiss, of the Iowa Coll^, rejwrts the placing of their students in 
increasing numbers in responsible positions, especially on stock farms, where their 
services are more and more appreciated, and greater willingness to pay higher prices 
for trained and intelligent service is manifest^. 

Prof. Eugene Davenport, dean of the college of agriculture of the University of 
Illinois, in investigating this subject, finds that most of the graduates who did not 
bMome farmers, but engaged in teaching or other ojeupation temporarily to procure 
ready money, liecame landowners if graduates of long standing, and, if of more 
recent years, they intend to own land as sixm as they can afford it. He adds con¬ 
cerning the Illinois University, of which not many years ago Complaints were made 
that its students were not becoming fanners: 

“As to our students at the University of Illinois, our agricultural students, they 
ate all land men and will go upon the land, every one of them, excepting now and 
then one who is pickeii out for an instructor somewhere, and the call is heard for 
them. kSo you mav say that the students of our university, the students of agri¬ 
culture, represent that many prospective farmers; they all go upon the tod.” 

The colleges of agriculture and experiment stations of the moimtain district and of 
the Pacific coast are manned by some of the best material furnished by the older 
institutions. They are doing much good work under circumstances, soils, imd 
climates of ixjculiar character, which furnish remarkable opiiortunities for original 
thinking and specialized practice. , 

They arc making their mark uiion the agriculture of that great continental domain, 
testing hitherto unknown plants for their use, developing new methods of culture, 
and giving to the markets new commercial products. They are solving irrigation 
problems, and paving the way for higher profit in cultivation without destroying the 
fertility of the soil. In California, Oklalioma, Colorado, Oregon, everywhere, this 
collie and station work is progressive and productive, giving life and energy to a 
new agriculture. Espei'ially in California a gr^t practical work in fitting young men 
for intelligent, mcthcMlical, and scientific service is in progress. 

The work is cumulative, greatly accelerated recently, and will make great advance 
in the future. It is destined to exert a (xiwerful influence in elevating the farm 
labor of the Uniteil States. Much more testimony could be adduced, but in addition 
to the above statements it is scarcely necessary. What has been given will doubt¬ 
less prove a revelation to many vitally interested in the welfare of agriculture. 



Chaiteu hi. 

HALF A CENTUKY OF FARM WAGES. 

1. Pkesknt Conditions. 

An accurate idea of current wages and prevalent conditions is obtained from eani- 
ful analysis of Imal data, State returns, some tentative results of national offiidal 
investigation, and a cbmiarison of exfiert observation in every State and Territory of 
the United States. It lias been gained through extensive correspondence with State 
boards and departments, and college and exjieriment station professors of agriculture, 
and the officers of agricultural societies, as well as representative farmers. Since the 
last publication of results of a complete official investigation, in 1892, the last of a 
series of nine undertaken during 26 years by the writer iw statistician of the Di^part- 
ment of Agriculture, there has been a jajriod of agricultural depression which 
reduced wanes nuxlerately, but which diminished the amount of latxir employed far 
more than the rale of wages, and this era of low prices and general discomfort and 
dissatisfaction has lieen followed by gradually increasing prosperity, a greater 
demand for labor, and slowly increasing rates of wages, till, as a rule, with few 
exi^'ptions, there is full employment at fair wages for every farm laborer and every 
other laborer who is willing to work, and positive, scarcity is reported in many 
places. 

On the northern Atlantic coast, in the easteni portion of the Ohio Valley, and m 
the Atlantic Coast States of the .South, wages are still slightly lower than in 1892. 
From Indiana west to the mountains, in the great mountain section, and in the 
southwest, wages are generally higher than in 1892, and^ully as liigh as at any pre¬ 
vious time, excepting only the period of inflation following the civil war, when values 
were measured in a depreciated currem^, and therefore deceptive. Really there 
never has laien fuller employment or lietter comjieusatiou of farm labor than at the 
present time, and the jairchasiug power of wages is greatly enhanced in coinjiarison 
with most former dates. 

The average rates of wages may be approximated (|uite closely, as the n»ult of 
this investigation, as follows: For the lablir of the States exclusive of the Southern 
or cotton-growing district, representing practically the labor of the Caucasian nice, 
$23.67 jier month, or $284 per annum. For all the States, $18.75 ixw month with¬ 
out board, or $225 per annum; $12.75 per month with board, or $1.53 lash per 
annum. Eight years ago the average for white lalxir was stated at $282 without 
Ixiani. The avarage at that time in certain foreign countries, luwrding to estimates 
deemed most authoritative, were: Great Britain, $150; France, $125; Holland, $100; 
Germany, $90; Russia, $60; Italy, $.50; India, $.30. No Other coimtry could make a 
showing at all comparable with the United States, except Australia and Canada. 

More than lialf a centuary ago Matthew Carey, the economist, estimated the agri¬ 
cultural wages of the manufacturing districts of the Atlantic coast at $9 per month 
and board. In the agricultural districts of Western settlements it was probable $7 to 
$8, possibly $8..50 for all white agricultural laborers, audabout$12..50 without board. 
Comparing with pn:sent rates it is seen that the compensation of white labor has 
nearly doubleil both for labor with and without board. Compared with the higher 
grades of skilled labor of the farm at the present time, tlie diflerence m still greater, 
but the average is fairly repnsienteil in this statement This contrast is the result of 
our progress, the development of prosperous industries which increase the demand 
for agricultural products for home consumption, with the aid of further demand for 
food and textile materials by foreign nations. 

It may be desirable to give some of tlie data from whicii the averages of the pres¬ 
ent rates of wages have Seen calculated. Aside from official or other systematic 
investigations, returns have been received from every State and Territory, which 
have lieen carefully consolidated. Tfie luost extensive outside investigation which 
has been considered is that of Mr. B. W. Snow, of Chicago, forftierly Assistant Stat¬ 
istician of the Department of Agriculture, a thoroughly competent and succrasful 
crop reporter. He does not cover the entire field, but represents the central and 
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principal districts of large agricultural production. These averages are the actiud 
mean of a large numlxsr of returns of wages paid by individual fanners reporting. 
The results in Ohio and Michigan are quite close to those of the official investigation 
in those Statcw, and those for tne other States may he equally representative of their 
lalmrcompensation. The following table is presented: 


StHteH. 


Pennaylvuuia. 

Marvland. 

Viwiiiia. 

Ttixas. 

Oklahoma 
WcHt VlrKinia 

Konlncky. 

Ohio. 

MkhiKaii. 

Indiana. 

. 

Wisconsin .... 
Minnesota.... 

Iowa. 

Miswairi. 

Kansas. 

Nebraska. 

South Oiikftta. 


Per month. 

Per day. 

with 

board. 

Without 

board. 

With 

board. 

Without 

Ixmrd. 

$17.60 

$30.00 

jo.se 

$1.12 

IS.'ih 

20. (52 

.75 

1.05 

10.00 

18.00 

.(50 

1.00 

• 9.00 

12.00 

..40 

.(50 

16.00 

20.00 

.70 

.90 

16.00 

22.00 

.75 

1.00 

12.25 

18.00 

.6:5 

1.00 

11.00 

1(5.00 

.50 

.75 

14.86 

2:{.17 

.85 

1.13 

16.(72 

22.71 

.91 

1.15 

16.00 

■23.50 

.85 

l.tf) 

17.96 

25.2(5 

.94 

1.23 

18.18 

■26.7(5 

.96 

1.31 

18.25 

27.;*! 

.92 

1.25 

18.55 

‘26.73 

.97 

1.28 

14.50 

‘21.00 

.(5.5 

.90 

16.00 

2*2.00 

.85 

1.10 

18.60 

25.82 

.91 

1.27 

19.00 

28.00 

1.00 

1.45 


While wages in Ohio are lower than in any of tlie States west of tier territiory, 
the averages for the last ten years are in some (legrt*e illnstrativo of the fluctuations 
tlmt luive occurred in other States, though more pronounced than in s«miu of them. 
From 1890 to 1892 there was an increase in rate of wages. From 1894 to 1897, repre¬ 
senting the i)erio<l of hnsiness depression, there was a fall of $2 in wages per month 
with board, and of $3 for wages witliout board, which was a mu(*h larger percentage 
of (UH^line than in some other States. Then followed an advance, slow at first, but 
promising a return in tlnf spring investigiition of this year to the rate of 1890, if not 
that of 1892. The following tm)le is received from the secretary of the Ohio board 
of agricultim*, lion. W. W. Miller: 



V<5»r. 

With 

Without 


1 

Year. 

! With 

Without 


j board. 

boanl. 


boanl. 

iMianl. 

1890.... 


1 

.1 $1.5.00 

S‘2‘2.00 

1 1895.... 


$16.00 

$22.00 

1891.... 


.1 15.50 

22.60 1 

1 1896.... 

. 1 

15.00 

21.00 

1892..,. 


.1 1(5.00 

23.00 , 

1 1897.... 


1 14.00 

20.00 

1893.... 


. 16.00 

23.00 1 

1898.--- 


1 14.30 

20.80 

nwi... 


_ 16.00 

2-2.00 1 

1 

1899. 1 

! 14.50 

! 

21.10 

1 1 

! 


Wages are a little bother in Michigan, but they have followed the same course as 
in Ohio during the last 10 years, with a laiger |)erc*entage of decline during the tjanic 
years. Tlie recovery for 2 years was rapid, and if continued the past year, as indi¬ 
cated by current iidormation, the highest previous average has beeh refined. The 
following statement is received from Hon. J. 8. Stearns, secretary of state: 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 


By month 
with lK>ard. 

By day with¬ 
out board. 


$16.83 

. 

$0.94 

1895. 

17.19 

.96 

1896. 

17.69 

.98 

1897. 

18.10 

.99 

1898. 

17.40 

.88 

1899. 


Year. 


Bynumth By day with- 
with board, out board. 


$15.16 

14.87 

14.16 


$ 0.86 

.82 

.79 


16.31 


.86 


Ontario, across the Detroit River from Michigan,'and across Lake Erie from Oliio, 
is a province of the Dominion of Canaifa'and’not in the United States, i)ut has the 
same markets for its surplus, and its labor, even if native, may Ih! influenced some¬ 
what by conditions of these near neighbors in this country. It is itt least curious 
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that a saving in the rate of wages occurred at the same time as in these neighboring 
States, though less pronounced. The following statement is obtained from Hon. 
C. C. James, deputy minister of agriculture of Ontario: 




Per year. 

Per month. 


Year. 

With 

board. 

Without 

board. 

With 

bq^rd. 

Without 

ttoard. 

1890. 

8157 

168 

8253 

267 

816.88 

16.66 

826.56 

26.87 

1891. 

1892... 

166 

253 

16.62 

a. 92 

1893. 

160 

266 

17.13 

25.97 

1894 . 

166 

247 

16.65 

25.61 

1896. 

160 

246 

J6.88 

14.57 

23.45 

1896... 

144 

243 

24.11 

24.47 

1897. 

144 

236 

14.29 

1898... 

148 

246 

16.31 

26.44 

1899. 

149 

243 

15.88 

24.98 



The United States Department of Agriculture has published no detailed results of 
investigation since 1892, though some inquiries were made in each of the 3 years fol¬ 
lowing, hut for some reason were not published,* yet, 2 years ago, in the Yearbook 
of 1897, the totals of geognuihical divisions were given, without the State averages 
from which they were consolidated. It is greatly to Ije regretted that these important 
investigations should not lie made once in 2 or 3 years at least. The above-mentioned 
averages are given as follows, in eomiiarison with those of 1892: 


fJeogmplilctil division. 

1895. 

1894. 

1893. 

1892. 



*27.02 

$29.07 


Middle States. 

23.80 

23.64 

'24.82 

23.83 


12.71 ' 

13.04 

14.07 



21.82 

21.60 

23.12 

22.61 


30.04 ^ 

29.95 

33.97 

32.16 

Pacilie titates. . 

31.68 

34.15 

36.96 

36. ir> 

The United States. 

1 

17.69 ^ 

17.74 

19.10 

18.60 


From the highest iwint in 1893 this indicates a decline of over 7 iwr cent in 1895. 
As the depressing effect of these iieriods is continually ojicrative till their close, the 
culminating point must have been in 1897, as is shown by official investigation in 
Ohio and Michigan, and it is safe to assume that wages were at least 10 per cent 
lower in 1897 than in 189.3, notwithstanding the localities reported where no apparent 
decrease was noted. The official investigations, as well as those of most of these 
lo<»l observers, declare the rate of wages lower. It should be added, however, that 
the men in positions of nspoiisibility, jiossessed of peculiar skill in technical oper¬ 
ations, were too scarce and too highly prized to lie affected much, if at all, by the 
competition of the masses out of employment in the period of business depression. 

The range of compensation is not usually as wide as that of the requirements of 
rural operations or as the differences in the native ability and acquired skill of lalior- 
ers. 'uie tendency is toward a demand for aver^ wages by jiersons of inferior skill, 
or defective reliability, so that practically the difference is not so great in compensa¬ 
tion as in the measure of real value in service. 

In the New England States the medium wage with board is about M8 per monfh, 
the better class of laborers getting from $18 to $22 per month, while less efficient lalmr 
is lower. In Massachusetts $20 to $25, lor positions rci^uiring skill and reliability, 
are not uncommon rates, and good or bad times afiect prices less than the nnralier of 
persons employed. With labor in other avocations in demand, good men obtain a 
quite steady rate of remuneration. In Rhode Island rates are very high. Prof. A. 
A. Brigham, director of the experiment station at Kingsbin, sends a table showing 
the annual wages of several classes of unskilled lalwr, in which the annual earnings 
of ^ricultiiral iaborers are placed at $407.28, which is more than those in cotton fac¬ 
tories, bleacheries, stonework, and some other lines of industry, and is only exceeded 
by workers in woolen goods, metalsi> machinery, jewelry, and, woodwork. It is a 
sumestive fact that colored laborers come up from Virginia in ransideiable numbeis, 
ana get $181* $20 g^r month and board as farm laborers, returning in the autumn, 
thus getting alaiut double the average wages paid there. It is probable that they are 
above the average of their class in enterprise and efficiency. It is said that they give 

•»> 


1 For farm wages for these and later years see Appendix, pp. 187-144. 
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gfood satisfaction. It illustrates, however, the potency of opportunity and encourage¬ 
ment in augmenting the measure of reliaDiiity and efficiency of the crowded masses 
of coloHsl laborers m the cotton States. In Connecticut there was little decrease of 
wages in the years of depresmon. Secretaiy Gold says wa»“8 were never higher 
than at present, while commodities and transportation are cheaper; that wages are 
so high as to prevent improvement of farms, and to render farm staples unprofitable, 
encouraging the introduction of specialties that promise better profit. 

Wages in the Middle States average about 10 per cent lower than in New England. 
They are lower in Pennsylvania than in New York and New Jersey, and still lower 
in Delaware. The more skillful class of laborers in New York receive nearly the 
same rates as in the Eastern States—about f 18 to f 22 and board. Hon. Franklin Dye, 
secretary of the State board of agriculture of New Jersey, testifies that the range of 
wages with board is from $12 to $18 per month, and without l)oard from $25 to $30, 
the latter usually including house and garden. In harvest time $2 to $2.50 isjr day is 
obtained, and for ordinary farm work 75 cents to $1 per day. From $16.50 to $17 mav 
be considered the present average with board. The more skillful labor is equally well 
paid in Pennsylvania, but much of the territory is remote from cities, where a larger 
proportion of the lalwr is cheaper. In Delaware and Maryland the wages are lower 
ancf the range narrower, mostly from $10 to $14. 

The average wages in the Southern States, with board or rations, has varied at 
different dates from $10.75 in 1866, when the scarcity and high price of cotton stim¬ 
ulated effort to meet the demand, to $8.46 in 1879, the year that marked Uie depth 
of dei>reB8ion, before the resumption of specie payments. 

Wages without lx)anl, a mode not muA in vogue at any time, averaged at these 
dates, respectively, $16.63 and $12.65, and since above $14, until, in the recent years 
of depression, they fell below $13. The recent advance has t)een retarded by the 
low price of tlio cotton of 1898, but therate appears to be nowalwut $9.!50with 
board and $14 without board. While wages do not fluctuate with the price of icot- 
ton, they are affected more ot less by cotton values. Contracts are made at the 
beginning of the year, and, of course, the sometimes serious pricechanges, caused by 
expectation of a laige or small cropj can not affect the wages agree<l upon for that 
year, but they do affect the price paid for ])icking in the autumn. 

There is considerable difference in the rates of wages {aid in the Southern States, 
those of the Alantic coast being lower than in the States west of the Mississippi. In 
Virginia $6 to $12 is jiaid, according to quality, kind of lalxir, and location. In 
North Carolina good labor commands $8, in some instances $10. Cotton districts in 
Georgiasupply lalwrat $6to$8, and AlabamaalKiutthosame. Prof. James H. Lane, 
of Alabama, writes; “ The average cash wages are about the same they were ten 
years ago. Farm hands hired by the year average about $75 and laiard. Day laborers 
are paid in this section 50 cents and board, or 60 cents without board. In harvest¬ 
ing our oats and the small amount of wheat raised, cradlers receive $1 a day and 
board. The avenge prico lor picking cotton is 35 cents per 100 pounds.” In Arkansas 
and Louisiana higher rates are more frequent, thou^i modes of employment and 
range of wages vaiy greatly in the sugar district of tfie Teclie and St. Marys rivers 
in Itouisiana, the rice district of the southwest, and the cotton-growing hill lands of 
the north, (lommon labor in Texas is paid $12 jier month and board. 

Cotton picking is mainly done at a specific price i>er 100 pounds of seed cotton, 
which when ginned makes about 33 pounds of lint cotton. The pri(;e varies in dif¬ 
ferent States, according to the demand for labor, the Atlantii; States paying much 
lower rates than those Ixiyond the Mississippi. The Department of Agriculture 
rejsirts, for the crop of 1898-99, an average of 44 cents per 100 ixiunds, from 33 cents 
in Virginia, .35 in Georgia and Alal»ma, to 47 in Texas, 51 in Missouri, and 62 in 
Oklahoma. Florida paid 68 cents. 

The rates of wages in the central West have been quite uniform for many years, 
or since the inflation period and that of depression following, up to the late era of 
low prices and rural discouragement, when skilled men were retained without 
appreciable reduction, those of inferior skill were employed sparingly at somewhat 
lower wages, and very many were dispensed with, the farmer and his family manag¬ 
ing to do the ncixissary routine work, while avoidable labor and deferred improve¬ 
ments were left to the chances of the future. The tendency for two years has lieen 
upward; more men are employed at better average rates, whiidi are now folly as 
high as former averages, as a who% though Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky, and Missouri 
report lower rates than the other States of the central valleys. The Missouri State 
Board of Agricnltui;e makes the average with hoard $14.20, and $20.03 without board, 
which is as high as in the national series of similar investigations since 1880. For a 
good class of men in Illinois, $21 or $22 with board is a common rate for seven to 
nine months, with lower rates in winter, or $18 for the year through. Occasionally 
a man of experience and reliability gets $26 per mouth for the year. In Wisconsin 
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fl80 to $220 is a rate often paid to tried men, and some stock feeders report rates 
from $20 to $25 per month. For tlio better class of laborers in' 'Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, and other States, $18 to $22 and board are not unnsnal rates, 'frith a wide lower 
ranee for the mass of laborers of less skill and experience. 

The labor of tbe arid mountain area is now very fully employed. Mining interests 
are active and paying very high wages, and agriculture is equally active in feeding 
cattle, sheep, and lamlis, and in producing wool, fruits, potatoes, and other pro¬ 
ducts tor Eastern markets, besides providing for the needs of niiniim camps and other 
home consumption. Wages are fully as high as in 1892. In Colorado desirable 
laborers are paid $25 to $30 a month and board. In Montana and Idaho about the 
same rat«!a are paid. The range in Utah is from $20 to $35. All who wish to work can 
readily find employment in any jiart of the mountain district, and for wages above 
the average of the territory east of the Mississippi. 

There is at present a comparative scarcity of laborers in the Pacdflc Stafes. Reliable 
men, experienced in dairying, fruit growing, and other rural occiyiathms demanding 
skill and intelligence, can find'employment at good wages in California, Oregon, and 
Washington. For such men $25 to $30 jicr month and hoard are paid. By the year 
$2.50 to $350 are common rates for such labor, according to degree of efficiency and 
kind of servii'C. The tendimcy is to engagements by the year, which is desinilile on 
the part of both the employer and employed, the only hiiidranco to incrca.se of con- 
trtu;ta of this kind being the inequality of labor reriuireinents of different seasons—the 
difficulty of finding profitahle use of labor Ixttween harvest seasons. The need is 
felt for greater diversification in agricultural oiwrations, for more constant labor 
requirements than is affordisl by most of the single siiecialties. 

2. The Uk.nkkai. Course of Waoux. 

IXderring a detailed consideration of the wages of 50 years ago, and coming to 
that of the reconstructive and scientific progress lat^r, we find that no systematic, 
general, and thorougli inquiry ivas undertaken till the close of the civil war, when 
in 1866 a scries of such invistigations was inaugurated by the writer, as Statistician 
of the Department of Agriculture, and continued at frequent intervals through a 
period of 26 years, during which time 9 niports were made of the results of such 
investigation. The methods of obtaining these averages were similar to thjwe 
employed in various linos of crop reporting. The county boards of oliseryalion 
investigated and fixed upon county averages, and these averages were consolidated 
in Washington by apiilying tbe rate to the numlier of laborers in snch county, thus 
making a true average. Of course, as in census work, obvious errors of record, 
extravagances, an<l imiskssibilites were eliminated. Whether a better result could 
be obtained by attempting a census of the wages of all lalxirers, even at immense 
expense, is very doubtful, from tbe difficulties, not to say imimssibilities, of obtain¬ 
ing at!curacy and completeness in such an enumeration. The attempt, heretofore, to 
obtain fuH returns from individual farmers of the value of all priKlucts of their 
farms, has [>rove<l a failure, and such a method of seeking a true average pf farm 
wages would scarcely be le.ss incomplete. Rxiiert investigation and analysis is found 
to tie the only practicable methiKl of obtaining reliable infonnation on many topics 
of inquiry inclndeil within the limitations of a house-to-hpuse census. The result in 
this case proved to be quite consistent and in a high degree convincing and trust¬ 
worthy. 

As the old subdivision of the country into districts or groups of States was ailoptefl 
at the outset, it Was necessarily continued t hrough the series. Tbe averages at dif¬ 
ferent dates of “wages per month without board,” the laborer finding his own 
board, is thus stated for the several investigations: 


Wagai per rm/nlh willi/rtU board. 


Sitales. 

i im. 

1 1890. 

1 

1888. 


1882. 

1879. 

1875. 

1869. 

j ISdfi. 

Eastern. 

Middle. 

Southern... 

Western. 

826.46 
23.88 
14.86 
22.61 
32.16 
86.15 i 

$26.64 

28.62 

14.77 

22.01 

31.94 

34.87 

826.03 
28.11 
14.54 
22.23 
33.87 
• 36.73 

$25.30 

23.19 

14.27 

22.27 

1 

$26,55 I 
23.21 ; 
14.67 ' 
23.26 : 

$21.86 
20.24 { 
12.65 ' 
19.81 

$29.00 

26.99 

15.28 

23.26 

$32.03 

29.19 

16.49 

26.39 

$33.31 

29.83 
16.03 

27.84 

. 

Average. 

• 

37.78 


KJtll 

1^3 

1 ^^ 

44.00 

18.60 ■ 

i 

18.84 1 18.24 

18.06 

18.68! 16.05 

1 

1 19.49 

25.92 

26.87 


These averages are in currency, which was at par with gold after 1879, but prior to 
that date a reduction to a gold liasis would not fairly represent the true value, as 
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wages (lid not follow closely the fluctuations of gold in Wall street, and the Pacific, 
coast was practically on a gold basis all the time, though wages were highest there 
and higher in the boom period following the civil war than at any time since. 

The highest wages are paid on the Pacific coast and the States of the Rocky 
Mountains rank next. This is the inevitable result of situation and circumstances, 
largely a climatic advantage, which favors the growth of products that can not be 
produced so w(dl, if at all, in other parts of the United States. Twenty years ago 
the value of the products of one man’s labor in California had become nearly twice 
as much as in the Ohio Valley, and more than three times as much as in the' States 
of the ({ulf coast, and labor properly shared in the superior profits. Far from inju¬ 
rious competition, avoiding overproduction, supplying homo wants in cereals, vege- 
tabl(!S, fruits, meat, and wool, and having in addition a rich surplus for outsule 
markets of fruits in groat variety, nuts, wines, hops, wool, mohair, and other prod¬ 
ucts, California could afford a lilieral remuneratkm for agricultural .labor. The 
average for the fifteen years between the periods of financial depression may be 
fairly stated at $37.40 per month. 

Farm laborers in the arid mountain region wore scarce until nmently, and not very 
abundant now, the settlcra doing their own work, immigrants arriviim without capi¬ 
tal engaging tem)iorarily in various kinds of service till opportunity offered for indi¬ 
vidual exploitation, mining, stock growing, gardening, or fruit growing. For some 
vears hired lalmr was so small a factor tliat averages of rates of wages were not 
included in results of these investigations. 

The development of stock growing, and especially of feteding, the inerea.se of alfalfa 
and potato growing, the production of fruits and vegetables for mining camps and 
towns, the management of irrigation, and more recently the culture of beets for sugar 
factories, and other rural enterprises have caused a considerable demand tor lalmrcrs, 
and enabled producem to pay a rate of remuneration higher than in any of the States 
lietween the mountains and the Atlantic coast. , 

The next higher rates of wages are paid in the Eastern or New England States, 
the country of rocks and hills, of “abandoned farms,” and high rates of yield jier 
acre. Wages are high here Ix'canso of the great variety of manufacturing industnes, 
which make a demand for every kind of available lalmr. The average rate of wages 
of this group of States for the period of prosperity lietwcen 1879 and 1892 is $26.20 
jHT month, when laborerstboard themselves. 

The Middle States between Virginia and the Dominion line, with nearly 5,000,000 
ixx)ple in their three great cithjs, and demand for all kinds of labor in great indus¬ 
tries and perao- al service, keep rural wsrges nearly up to the New England level— 
about 10 |)er cent Ie.ss—or, for an av(>rage of 15 years, $23.40 per month. 

The States of the central West, the center of national production and source of 
most of oiir exports, are iKwoming almost as conBpi(aious in manufactures as in agri¬ 
culture, with a steady and increasing demand for labor, which is repriisented by a 
rate of farm wages only a little lower than that of the Middle or Atlantic States, 
making an average for the period of continued jirosjKwity of $22.47 per month. 

Thelalwrof the Southern or cotton StaUw, is mixed; white laborers (relative to 
population few in number) dominate the mountain districts and foothills of the 
Appalachian range, while in the alluvial districts the colored race furnishes most of 
the labor of the great cotton plantations, now farmed to a limited extent by latxirers 
hired by tlm montli, but cultivated mostly under crop-sharing contracts, or a tenant 
system, with rents iiayablc? either in crop or a specified share of the jirixlucts. As the 
returns of wages in tliese investigations refer only to service payable in cash, they 
represent really only a minor ))art of the total agricultural production, and yet the 
uniformity of the average, at these different periods, inspires confidence in their 
approximate accuracy. The average of the period, 1879 to 1893, is $14.60. 

Wagen per month vrilh board. 


Kt/'.U'S. 

1892. 

1890. 

1888. 

1885. 

1882. 

1879. 

1875. 

1860. 

JStti. 

Eastern. 

917.50 

117.71 

917.21 

916.70 

916.92 

913.03 

918.59 

920.44 

920.82 

Middle. 

15.78 

16.61 

15.41 

15.24 

14.71 

12.37 

16.i»t 

18.37 

19.01 

Southern . 

10.02 

10.10 

9.90 

9.90 

9.92 

8.46 

9.94 

10.66 

10.75 

Westom. 

Mountain. 

15.36 

21.28 

16.00 

20.64 

15.09 

21.99 

15.20 

13.60 

12.75 

15.44 

17.04 

18.48 

Pacific. 

24.26 

22.20 

25.08 

jl4.37 

23. T3 

26.88 

28.18 

28,69 

29.48 

Avcnijfo. 

12.54 

12.45 

12.36 

12.34 

12.41 

10.43 

12.72 

16.66 

17.46 
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The ran^ of differences is narrower than in that for wages without board, which 
were nigh in the days of abnormal prices in the inflation period following the war. 
This difference representing board was greatest in 1866, when prices of food products 
and everything else were high. The board allowance was greatest on the Pacific 
coast, averaging 114.12; next greatest in the Eastern States, $12.49; in the Middle 
States, f 10.82; in the central West, $9.36, and $5.88 in the Southern States. In 1892, 
as prices of products had declined, the board allowance was reduced in tliese districts 
respectively to $11.90, $8.96, $8.05, $7.25, and $4.84, the fall being relatively greatest 
in the Pacific States and Eastern States. It is seen that the Middle Stato, with 
more home production and less dependence on the prairies, afford farm boaid at a 
cheaper rate. The central West makes a lower charge for board, but not quite in 
proportion to cheapness of juwlncts, the cost of domestic service being a factor in 
the charge. The lower cost in the South is due partially to a practical elimination 
of dome& service, the laborer usually taking the materials and otherwise furnish¬ 
ing bed and board. 

In the central belt of States conditions affecting wages are more uniform, and 
here we see remarkable uniformity in the rate of compensation, considering the 
numerous minor causes of variation, as shown in the following tabular statement: 


States. 

1892. 

1890. 

1888. 

1885. 

1882. 

1879. 

1875. 

1869. 

1866. 

rcnnsylvanla. 

82 : 1.00 

822.80 

822.24 

822.52 

822.88 

819.92 

825.89 

828.68 

829.91 

Ohio. 

22.(18 

22.10 

22.21 

23.00 

24.55 

20.72 

24.05 

26.35 

28.46 

Indiana. 

22.75 

22.25 

22.50 

22.20 

2.3.14 

20.20 

24.20 

26.42 

27.71 

Illinois. 

24.26 

23.25 

23.20 

23.50 

23.91 

20.61 

26.20 

27.32 

28.54 

Iowa. 

26.20 

25.41 

2.5.60 

2.5.3.3 

29.21 

22.09 

24.85 

28.39 

28.34 

Nebraska. 

25.75 

25.50 

26.89 

25.00 

24.46 

23.04 

24.00 

33.25 

38.37 


From Pennsylvania to Iowa, nearly the entire distance from the ocean to the Mis¬ 
souri river is covered, and yet the widest difference in wages, in 1866 from $27.71 in 
Indiana to $29.91 in Pennsylvania, is only $2.20. Nebraska at that date made the 
average of $38.37, and is a striking exception to this uniformity, and for a very 
obvious reason. The war had closed, ex-soldiers were seeking homes, and the soils 
of that fertile region invited to settlement, while imm%ranta declined work for 
wages and bent their efforts toward home making. So rapid was this tide of immi¬ 
gration that for a time production failed to supply fully the current requirements 
of consumption, and prices were higher than in mrritory farther East, ami therefore 
wages were abnormally high, though only temporarily, for in 1875 the rate fell 36 
per cent in consequence of rapidly increasing supplies of all the products of the 
farm. 

These local variations of the rate of wages arc not without causes, which furnish 
opportunity for interesting and profitable study, as indicated by the following con¬ 
clusions from a former report: 

“Not only are striking differences shown to exist in group of States, and greater 
still in individual State averages, but in every State there is variation in its county 
rates, due to the same causes which operate to diflerentiate the wages of ^graphical 
sections. One of these causes is density of population, as in the neighborhood of 
cities, which results in high rents and dear food, and wa^ corresponding. In such 
vicinage demand for skilled lalwr in gardening and fruit growing, as well as in gen¬ 
eral farming, is sjimulate.d by the necessity for large supplip and the relatively high 
range of prices which they command, proilucing a competition which raises wages, 
in a county or a portion of a State marked by nigh intelligence and general educa¬ 
tion of its pople, farm wages are high, because more in demand for a greater variety 
of production, and the service is more effective and more valuable. In other 
counties, distant from market, with scant railway facilities, and especially with poor 
roads to railway stations, demand for labor is less, and the products of lalior are less 
valuable. As a natural result, in such locality there is less skill and ambition 
among workers. The more progressive will seek better conditions, and wages are 
consequently low because of less intrinsic value, of depreciation in quality.” 

In mining districts any development which pves employment to large numbers, 
as indicated in the local data of these investigations, causes labor competition and 
increased demand and price of products, raising the wages of farm labor. The 
establishment of any productive industry is followed by this economic result, as 
shown in these returns. * ' • _ 

While the variation of rate of wages between thrae States is not at any given date, 
nor for any date since the resumption of specie pyments,^ it will be observed that 
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Ncbrafika and Iowa, the center of activity in Hettlemcnt and home making, hold up 
the rates a little above those of the States east of the Mississippi, simply t)ecauae it 
is preferable to work land of one’s own, that may be had almost for the asking, mak¬ 
ing hired lalsir scante and relatively dear. In the older States, where population is 
dense, and cities and towns offering contributions to lalxir supply, espwaally for 
transient service in harvest, there is more competition and slightly lower rate of 
wages. 

SOUTlIEltN I.AIIOR. 


It would be desirable to show precisely the relative compensation of white and 
colored laborers. In these investigations it was not practicable to give averages by 
races. The returns were by counties, and averages of the whole body of laborers 
wert' calculated. As a very large proportion of them are of the colored race, espe¬ 
cially in cotton-growing sections, and as any whit# labor of the same grade of service 
is leveled in the competition, a true average for exclusively colored labor would 
approximate these, records of Koutliem labor, which by reason of higher pay of 
whites in a few more respiinsible positions would be somewhat higher than the 
average for the exclusively cclorcsl. With this modification, the following table 
indicates approximately the difference, showing that the colored labor of the South 
commands scarcely half the rate of compensation of labor of other sections: 


Ycart. 


IRO-i 

im) 

1SK« 

IKS5 

1879 

1875 

I8(iy 


Southern States. 

Other States. 

WiUiout 

With 

Without 

With 

IxMinl. 

Ixiarti. 

hoard. 

Inmitl. 

911.1:^ 

910.02 

923.50 

915.8.5 

11.77 

10.10 

23.01 

^ 1.5.52 

U.M 

9.90 

23.10 

• 15.69 

14.27 

9. iW 

23. l>7 

15. .5.5 

14.67 

9.92 

23.80 

15. Ti 

12.6.5 

8.46 

20 . :i5 

12.91 

15.28 

9.94 

24.81 

16.2:1 

16.49 

10 . lYi 

28.20 

18.06 

16.63 

10.75 

29.41 

19.11 


It is true that service contracts are generally on the eh.are system, and that cotton 
picking is largely paid tor by tlie hundnsl pounds, yet these rates of wages are every¬ 
where current, they vary locally with the demand, and are fixinl on a basis of com¬ 
pensation on tlie share plan and thus quite fairly represent labor remuneration. 

SUMMARY BY STATES. 

The rate of wages which represents as nearlj' as possible the total compensation of 
thelalior is that per month, by the yearor season, “without board,” i. e., the laborer 
providing his own board from the total sum payable in cash, as in the case of nearly 
all industrial or other labor in cities, domestic service excepted. 
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The averages of labor so employed arc as follows: 


Wages mthout board. 


StJitcs and Territories. 


Maine. 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Maasachiisi'tts. 

Rhode Island. 

Connecticut. 

New York. 

New Jersey. 

I’ennaylvanla .. . 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

Virfnnia. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Goinxla. 

Florida. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana. 

Texas . 

Arkansas. 

Tennessee. 

West Vi^niu. 

Kentucky. 

Ohio. 

MJehijtan. 



Wisconsin. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Missouri. 

Kansas. 

Nebraska. 

South Dakotn ... 

North Dakota. 

Montana. 

Wyoming. 

Colorado. 

New Mexh'^. 

Arizfina. 

Utah. 

Nevada. 

Idaho . 

Washir^ton. 

Oregon. 

Oalifonila. 

Average.. 


1 S 92 . 

1890 . 

1888 . 

188 . 5 . 

1882 . 

1879 . 

1876 . 

1869 . 

1866 . 

$ 24.50 

$ 25.00 

* 24 . M 

$ 23.09 

$ 24.75 

$ 18.25 

$ 25.40 

^$ 26.25 

$ 27.00 

25.00 

25.15 

24.38 

22.80 

25.25 

19.75 

28.57 

32.66 

32.74 

24.67 

21.80 

23.26 

23.00 

23.37 

19.00 

29.67 

32.40 

82.84 

29.70 

80.00 

29.50 

28.75 

30.66 

25.00 

31.87 

35.95 

38.94 

29.00 

29.20 

27.75 

28.50 

27.75 

23.00 

30.00 

32.25 

34.40 

27.38 

27.00 

27.40 

27.67 

27.90 

23.29 

28.25 

38.00 

84.25 

24.55 

24.45 

^ 1.13 

24.00 

23.63 

20.61 

27.14 

29.28 

29.57 

25.60 

25.10 

23.33 

23.60 

24.25 

20.22 

30.71 

32.11 

32.27 

23.00 

22 . to 

22.24 

22.52 

22.88 

19.92 

25 . S 9 ‘ 

28.68 

29.91 

18.76 

17.35 

18.00 

18.33 

18.20 

17.00 

20.33 

22.00 

24.93 

17.50 

. 17.67 

18.48 

18.20 

16.34 

14.00 

20.02 

21..55 

20.36 

16.50 

11.21 

18.32 

13.95 

13.90 

11.00 

14.84 

15.28 

14.82 

13.30 

12.83 

13.41 

12.85 

12.86 

11.19 

13.46 

12.76 

13.46 

12.50 

12.10 

12.26 

12.00 

12.10 

10.25 

12.84 

11.64 

12.00 

13.60 

13.13 

12.60 

12.47 

12.86 

10.73 

14.40 

14.70 

15.51 

18.67 

19.35 

18.00 

17.80 

16.61 

13.80 

15.50 

16.10 

18.00 

13.76 

14.00 

13 . .59 

13.00 

13.16 

13.20 

13.60 

15.19 

13.40 

15.40 

15.38 

15.03 

14.60 

1 . 5.10 

13.31 

16.40 

17.11 

16.72 

16.25 

15.98 

15.37 

16.05 

18.20 

16.10 

18.40 

21.37 

20.60 

18.76 

19.85 

19.20 

18.87 

20.20 

18.27 

19.50 

18.83 

19.00 

17.30 

18.40 

18.31 

17 . 3:1 

18.50 

17.12 

20.50 

2 . 5.25 

24.21 

14.50 

14.28 

14.00 

13.88 

13.75 

12.73 

16.20 

16.81 

19.00 

19.60 

19.66 

18.74 

19.00 

19.16 

16.98 

20.75 

21.39 

25.35 

17.60 

16.85 

16.61 

16.80 

18.20 

16.17 

18.12 

18 . SI 

20.23 

22.63 

22.10 

22.21 

23.00 

^.65 

20.72 

24.05 

26.35 

28.46 

21.00 

24.80 

26.20 

24.00 

26.76 

22.88 

28.22 

. 31.01 

31.26 

22.76 

22.25 

22.50 

22.20 

23.14 

20.20 

21.20 

2 . 5.42 

27.71 

24.25 

23.26 

23.20 

23.60 

23.91 

20.61 

25.20 

27.32 

28 . .54 

25.25 

24.36 

24.65 

23.64 

26 . 21 # 

21.07 

25 . .50 

30.08 

30.84 

26.00 

21.60 

25.75 

25.50 

26.36 

24.55 

26.16 

28.61 

31.65 

26.20 

25.41 

26.60 

26.33 

26.21 

22.09 

24.35 

28.39 

28.34 

20.50 

20.25 

21.00 

21.35 

22.39 

17.69 

19.10 

24.17 

26.75 

24.20 

22 ..75 

24.25 

24.70 

23.85 

20.67 

23.20 

28 .'kl 

31.03 

2 . 5.75 

25.60 

25.59 

25.00 

24.15 

23.91 

21.00 

33 . 2.5 

: i 8.37 

27.00 

80.00 

^ 21.75 

25.85 

2 . 5.55 


^.. 5 <) 



: y ).20 



















33.00 

3 : 1 . 7.5 

36.00 

: i 3 .oo 

36.50 

35.00 

: i 8.50 


67.50 




28.75 



22.75 


25.00 









: 43.50 

32.30 

38.50 

30 . 00 . 


28.87 

35.50 


41.71 

86.00 

: 16.00 

38.00 








36.25 










35.20 

38.33 






34.25 

31.60 

32.56 

34.00 

33.50 

3 . 5.45 

: i 8.25 


: i . 5.75 

86.60 

36.50 

38.08 

38.75 

38.25 

41.00 

44.50 

46 .! t 8 

45.71 

18.60 

18.83 

18.24 

17.97 

18.91 

16.42 

19.87 

25.92 

26.87 


While tlic yearly average of all classes of labor of the United States taken together 
since 1H79 has varied only from about $215 to $280 by the yearly average, exclud¬ 
ing the cotton States, has been alwul $265 pt^r anmitii for all employed by the year 
with a wide individual range mostly between $200 and $800, though in a few instances 
^00 or more. The larger portion, however, arc employed by the season, 7 to 0 
months, rather than for the entire year. These rates are without board, the laborer 
Ixiarding himself, though usually having house rent, woo<l, a garden, and other jicr- 
quisites. 

But in a large portion of the country the system most in vogue is that of wages 
with Ijoard, the laborer supplied with everything and paid a stipulated monthly wage. 
In a rec6rd of wages by States it may be preferable to give these cash averages, which 
are as follows: 
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Wages with board. 


States ami Torritorics. 

1892. 

1890. 

1888. 

18X5. 

1882. 

1879. 

1875. 

1869. 

1866. 

Mftino. 

$17.00 

817.60 

$17.20 

$16.00 

$16.15 

$11.08 

$15.94 

$16.60 

$17.44 

New Hampshire. 

17.50 

17.60 

17.00 

15.75 

16. T2 

12.30 

18.25 

22.16 

22.48 

Vermont. 

17.45 

17.35 

16.40 

16.20 

16.00 

11.50 

19.37 

21.40 

21.00 

Massachnwtts. 

18.00 

18.50 

18.00 

17.85 

18.26 

15.83 

20.25 

22.16 

22.36 

Rhode Island. 

17.75 

18.00 

17.60 

17.70 

17.00 

13.26 

19.00 

20.00 

20.50 


17.60 

17.83 

17.17 

17.20 

17.37 

14.23 

18.50 

20.75 

21.51 

New York. 

16.50 

16.65 

16.80 

16.52 

15.36 

13.19 

17.80 

18.61 

19.32 

New Jersey. 

16.75 

16.00 

15.73 

14.10 

14.20 

11.53 

16.78 

19.02 

18.98 

Poimsylvanla. 

15.00 

14.60 

14.50 

14.12 

14.21 

11.46 

16.10 

18.05 

18. HI 


12.00 

11.15 

12.25 

12.63 

12.50 

9.50 

11.67 

13.00 

13.25 

Maryland. 

11.38 

11.25 

11.84 

11.60 

9.89 

8.95 

11.42 

12.00 

12.76 

Virginia. 

9.67 

9.47 

9.25 

9*44 

9.17 

7.06 

9r21 

9.65 

9.:i6 

North Candinn. 

8.78 

8.80 

9.00 

8.91 

8.80 

7.66 

8.82 

7.91 

8.15 


8.40 

8.62 

8.00 

8.25 

8.10 

6.66 

8.19 

7.34 

7.66 


9.00 

8.87 

8.81 

8.78 

8.70 

7.88 

8.79 

9.70 

9.67 

Florida. 

12.27 

12.59 

ii.:i3 

11.37 

10.20 

8.73 

10.75 

10.91 

12.12 


9.17 

9.86 

9.49 

9.10 

9.09 

8.80 

9.40 

10.62 

9.80 

Mississippi. 

10.46 

10.50 

10.09 

10.00 

10.09 

9.28 

11.26 

11.21 

11.58 


11.88 

11.79 

11.12 

11.20 

12.69 

11.27 

12.20 

12.62 

12.42 


13.00 

13.30 

12.60 

13.72 

14.03 

11.49 

18.37 

13.21 

12.72 


11.50 

12.55 

12.50 

12.26 

12.25 

11.31 

13.00 

16.60 

15.80 


10.20 

10.12 

10.00 

9.74 

9.49 

8.69 

10.00 

11.00 

12. .58 

West Virginia. 

12.75 

n.% 

12.25 

12.40 

12.46 

10.94 

13.10 

13.87 

16.47 

Kentucky. 

12.40 

11.70 

ii.:i:i 

11.69 

11.75 

10.00 

12.00 

12. .57 

i:t.65 


16.60 

15.10 

15.00 

15.50 

16. ;u) 

13.34 

16.33 

16.74 

1.S.96 

Michigan... 

16.00 

16.75 

17.00 

16.14 

17.27 

14.64 

18.46 

20.03 

20.48 


15.00 

14. vs 

15.30 

1.6.30 

15.65 

12.76 

16.11 

17.03 

18.72 

Illinois. 

16.50 

16.35 

16.00 

16.00 

17.14 

13.01 

16.87 

17.69 

18.72 

Wisconsin. 

17.00 

16.75 

16.80 

16.78 

17.90 

13.81 

16.45 

18.47 

19.87 

Minnesota.. 

17.60 

16.60 

17.68 

16.75 

17.75 

15.62 

16.36 

17.<U 

21.10 


17.75 

17.00 

17.34 

17.00 

17.06 

13.90 

16.11 

17. W 

18.87 

Missouri. 

f4.20 

14.00 

14.20 

14.50 

13.95 

n.84 

13.15 

16.38 

18.08 

Kunstis. 

16.20 

15.05 

16.05 

16.00 

16.87 

13.28 

14.65 

18.:i8 

19.81 

Nchmsku. 

16.80 

16.(i0 

17.18 

16.50 

16.20 

ll.8t> 

14.75 

19.18 

21.61 

South Dakota. 

18.25 

1 17.10 

18.21 

17.60 


16. .67 

20.50 


20.00 

Nortli DakoUi. 

21.00 




.50 


27.50 








23.00 

23.00 

25.00 








22.00 

21.00 

2 : 1.00 

21.26 

27.08 

20.00 

21.14 


42.12 


17.85 


18.25 

17.50 


1 : 1 .80 

11.25 


16. .50 



21.50 









22.80 

21.00 

22.30 

21.00 


20.50 

26.33 


26.32 


21.00 

2 : 1.00 

27.00 








23.50 

23.50 

26.25 








25.00 


26.00 

26.25 







23.00 

22.00 

23.00 

21.25 

24.75 

23.86 

2.6.67 


22.53 

California. 

24.f>0 

22.40 

26.67 

25.00 

28.45 

26.27 

28.60 

^.69 

30.35 

Avontgt;. 

12.51 

17.45 

12.36 

12.34 

12.41 

10.43 

12.72 

16.56 

17.45 


For the wholo period the eash ]mrt of the compensation has averaged a little more 
than $12.50 j)er month, or $150 per annum, when employetl by the year, including 
Iwth colore(l and white labor. 

Transient or flay labor is paid at a higher rate. In harvest work the average from 
1.S82tol8i)2 ranged from $1.48 to $1.30 per day without board and from $1.15 to 
$1.02 with lamrd. 

At other labor not in harvest season.s the average rates were lower, hut remarkably 
uniform at the different ilates of investigation, with a range of 01 to 03 cents per 
flay without board and of 07 to 08 cfents [ferday with board. Of course there was 
considerable variation in the different States, harvest wages without boanl in 1802 
varying from 02 cents in Georgia to $2.26 in North llakota and California, and in 
seasons other than in harvest from 62 cents in South Carolina to $1.70 in Washington. 
Details of these rates in the various States are suggestive and interesting, but it is 
thought best not to burden this report with an excess of tabular matter. 


3. Waoks Firry Years Auo. 


Information concerning wages prior to 1860 can only be desultory and fra^entary, 
yet it is abimdant, sujigestive. and indicative of approximate averages. There is a 
difficulty in harmonizing data so varibus Imd wide in rate of remuneration. Local 
variations for similar service were proportionately wider than at present. When 
population was scattered and intercommunication aifficult a surplils of certain kinds 
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of labor often existed in a district near to one of deficiency. Kecords of wages are 
numerous in New England. Rates were very low there tefore the era of manufac¬ 
turing development, wliicli began to dawn about 1820, becoming active ten to twenty 
years later, and gradually increasing the rate of general wages. So we find that here 
agricultural wages hiui already a<lvanced by 1840, and more noticeably by 1850. In 
New Uanii>abire, in 1841, after fiw;tory towns bad liegnn to drain the niral ia>pulation, 
as a corres]]ondent write.s, “<50 cents was paid for a day’s work, wbicb <‘onsist<‘d of 
going into the fields as soon as it was light and working until 9 o’clotJt at night.” 
Now a day’s ordinary work on a farm there is paid $1 to $1,2.5 and $2 in haying. It 
was the same in Maine $10 to $13 per month near towns and $8 to $10 in remote 
country districts. In Ma.s.sacUusetts wages were alreaily considerably advanccil, and 
from a rcconl in Hamiishire County $125 was jiaid for the year 1841, and during 
that decade from $5.50 to $15 ia»r month for various periods and grades of service. 
The bureau of labor of that State has rec^ords since 1752, when a day’s bailor on the 
farm was quoted at .33 cents, rising to $l (without laiard) by 1860, and after 1860 
from $1 to $2.25. A Miussachnwitts correspondent, in Savoy, reported advance from 
$8 in 1840 to $25 or more in the war iieriod. .\nother quotes from a farm account 
in Hadley, showing wages paid each year, increasing constantly, from $12 in 1840 to 
$14 in 1850, $19 in 1860, and $26 in 1865. 

Rhode Island wages advanced early. In 1846 an old farm record shows tha' wages 
were $16 to $18 jier nionth and board from March to November, for skilled .\meri- 
cans working from sunrise to sunset, of a quality now woith $10 or more as w i irking 
foremen. 

A farm record in Washington Cimnty, N. Y., running 50 years from 1840, shows 
thiit wages increased from 75 cents to $1.50 fier ilay and that wages iier month 
increased from $14 to .$22. 

In New Jersey in 1840 wages tiverageil alxmt .50 cents for onlinary lalior and 75 
cents in,harvest time. An account book of .losi'ph Hurrough, of Camden County, 
records the naines and wages of laborers eaeb year—in 1845, al $6.50, $7, and $8 |air 
month res|H'clively; in 1816, at $6, $7, and $8..50; 1847, at $7, $8, ami $9, and one at 
40 cents per day for the year; 1848, at $6, $9, and $10.50; 1849, at $100 per year. A 
sample statement from Salem Coupty re|xirts wages with board at $8 iier month by 
the year in 1840 and $10 in 1.850; aiid in summer, $10 iti 1840 and $12 in 18,50. 

Wages in I’ennsylvania were a little lower than in New Jersey. From 1840 to 1,8I5 
33 cents per <lay w'as the ordinary rate, 50 cents in harvest; there was a gradual rise 
to 50 (;cnts in 1850, and 62i cents in harvest. Before 1860 harvest wages advanced to 
75 cents. laincaster County, one of the ricdiest agricultural counties in the United 
States, paid higher than average wages; iti 1840, 50 cents jier day, $1 in harvest, and 
$10 |)er month With l«ard; 18,50, $11 per month, without change in day lalxir; 18).5, 
$11.,50, with some increase in day rates; 1857, $12. There was little furtlm.r change 
in wages till 1860. In 1862, $13 per nionth; 1863, $14; 1864, $16; 1865, $20. Tfie 
rapid rise was caused by increase of industrial activities toward the close of the W'ar, 
aided by currency inflation. Very little lalsir was employed in the earlier jieriod 
except with boanl. Prior to 18,50’l)oard was estimated at $4 per month, at .$6 early 
in the sixties, rising to $10 by 1865. These prices were for good, reliable laborers 
and for efficient reapers in harvest. 

In the South there was practically no free farm labor, hut slaves were hired by 
planters to a limited extent, 8o variable were rates in 'different sections for various 
service and so wide was the difference in skill and efficiency that an average would 
not be practicable. Before 1860, in Virginia and the Carolinas, a year’s labor of a 
negro man is reported at about $100; women for field lalsir, about half as much. 1 n 
the cotton fields of the (lulf States anil the sugar districts of Louisiana the rate for 
able-bodieil men is rcjiorted at about $125 per annum; women, $75 to $100. 

Wages in Ohio were nearly the same as in other districts of farm labor reninte 
from cities. There was considerable unifonnit^ in wages ui> to 1849, when the 
migration westward was intensified by California gold-mining excitement, which 
unsettleil and stimulated wages. For the better class of lalsirers 50 cents a day for 
ordinary farm work and 75 cents in harvest were usual rates. A few samples 
of progressive increase of wages will serve as effective illustrations. Mr. .foseph 
Allen, of Butler County, kept a recortl of wages from 1836 to 1841. In the earlier 
period he was a farm laborer, and in 1836 and 1837 he worked 9 months in each 
year for H5. The record for 1836 is $6 to $8; in 1840, $10 to $12, and varied little 
from that figure up to 1849, when it graiiually increased to $12 and $14, and to $13 
to $15 in 1860, $18 to $25 in 1865, $15 to $^8 in 1870, $16 to $18 in 1880, and the 
same in 1890. In Lake County, in northern Ohio, a similar record'gives alwmt the 
same rates, with increase to $11 and $13 between 1850 and 1862, jumping to $18 in 
1864 and $20 in 1865. 
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Keporta from Michimn make the usnal wages in 1846 $7 per month and board, 
increasing to $10 in 1849. Another record makes the increase gradual from flO to 
$] 2 up to 1857 and $14 in 1860. 

Wages in Illinois in the years following 1840 are reporte<l about $8 per montli, 
increasing rapidly in the latter part of the decade. A member of the State board of 
agriculture jiaid $16 per month in Champaign County in 1859, $17 in 1860, $15 in 
1861 (when farmers were blue), $18 in 1862, $20 in 1863, $22 in '«64, and $24 in 1865. 

Idttle farm lalmr was at first employed in Wisconsin, the settlers doing their own 
work. When employeil $8 was paid for good labor, increa.sing toward 1850 to $10. 
The wag(w of Ijoys and less skillful men were less. Similar conditions ijrevailed in 
Iowa, Missouri, and other States, and the smaller amount of labor employed was 
compensated at about the same rates. 

Wages in 1840, as a broad generalization, were not much more than half of the 
present rate or of that of 1865, at the close of tlfe civil war. ' 

4. The Inflatio.s Booiii. 

The highest nominal rate of wages since 1865 was between that date and 1870. 
Tile increiuse was a natural result of currency depreciation, hut was not due alone to 
that cause, nor was the increase in exact proimrtion to the gold premium on cur¬ 
rency. The rate of wages was estahlished yearly and could mit lluctuate with daily 
gold quotations in the financial centers. VVhile the difference in currently de])recia- 
tion was reflected in a large measure by changes in rate of wages, and the rate of 
compensation variisl greatly in different parts of the country, the quotations of cur¬ 
rency dejcreciation were practically miiform, showing that ciither causes contributed 
to changes in wage rates. 

In 1866 the average rate for Northern labor was 26 per cent higher than fpr a long 
uniform period following the resumption of specie payments. In 1875, instead of 
the difh'rence in rate hinng more than that of premium on gold, it was less. Another 
(taiise had Is'gun to ojKcrahc to reduce wages, the monetary depression commencing 
late in 1873. Boom is flu' antithesis of panic, and hence the wages of prior years 
exhibited a larger incresise than the current iiremium on curreiK^y. 

California was in an anomalous condition. Her currency practically was gold, 
yet values were affwtAl hy the currency prices of products from the States. In this 
case, however, other causes hfwl greater effect tlian Hie currency. Immigration was 
very lu'tive, land s|ieculation high, young energy and ambition planneil large rural 
exploitation, and laborers were in great demand, and therefore wages were very high. 
The average wages of the I'acific States were $44 in 1866 anil continueil to’rise to 
$46.38 in 1869. We must rememher that the normal wages of the I’ai'ific States in 
the p.<ist—or the average and quite uniform wages from 1880 to 1893—are about 50 
per cent higher than the average of Northern or white labor east of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains, and this highest rate of the early ]K'riod of scarcity is only about 25 per cent 
higher than for the later perils]. The reiuson whv the I’acific States could pay so 
liigh wages is obvious. The productivify of labor then', its value in iirodnction, has 
exceedcil that of other States in even greater ratio. It has suriiassed tliat of the 
mo.st tiroilnctive; has been twice as great as that of many of t hem, and three times as 
great as that of some of them. In the division of profits, then'fom, tins excess of .50 
per cent liius fallen to the share of the lalxirer, who usually has obtaimsl a reason- 
ahly fair show in such division, and ever w'ill if he is self-respecting and intelligent 
in demanding what is just and reasonable. , 

The next highest rate of wages is paid in the Eastern States, and it is a noteworthy 
fimt that the highest rate of the boom jieriod, alaiut 26 per cent above the later 
average, is almost identical with the highest Pacific States excess over the steady 
liter rales. In this region of large iMipulation the advance after the war attaineii its 
height early and began to subside, wages falling from $.33.31 ptir month in 1866 to 
$:I2.0.3 in 1869, gradually declining to $29 in 1875, which was still 10 jier cent higlier 
than what may he ileemixl the iionnal average of the long isjriod of activity and 
lirosperity following the panic which comuienceil in 1873. 

The dab' of highest wages in the Middle States was also in 1866, and the excess at 
the tep of the boom over the later normal average was over 26 [xtr cent, practically 
identical with the difference in the Pacific States and in the Eastern States. Wages 
were slower in declining than in the Eastern States, retaining still in 1875 more tlian 
iialf tlie advantage held in 1866, or 15 |)er eent. In tins heart of the country busi- 
ness was more •varied, commercial add transiiortation interests were much larger, 
holding demand for labor a little better than the Eastern States and making the 
decline in wages slower. 
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The highest point in Western wages was f27.84 in 1866, just after “ the hoys ” got 
home from war service, engaged ambitiously in rural enterprises of all kinds, and 
sought tofill deleted stocks and supply the strong demand for farm products of every 
description. The excess above normal wages was nearly the same as in the other 
sections, not quite 24 per cent. The decline was quite as rapid as elsewhere, aided 
by great increase of production, the result of the energy and zeal of farmers and 
laborers ami the enlarged use of agricultural implements. In 1869 the ayerage was 
$26.29, and in 1875 it fell to $23.25, within 4 per cent of the rates since prevailing, 
though there was still a much larger percent^e of currency depreciation. 

In the South there was lefjg differemu. After resumption of specie payments 
wages were more uniform than before and the highest rate, $16.65 in 1866, was 
scanuly 14 per cent higher than that of the later uniform period. At this time cot¬ 
ton was high and the motive for high wages was strong. For a year or snore there 
was little reiluction in wages, thougn the price of cotton was declining. In 1875 the 
rate was $15.28, within 5 per cent of that of the average of the later perioil. 

What was the reason for this increase of wages in this period following the war? 
It is not ilifficiilt to indicate the causes, but not so easy to assign to ea<h its exact 
share in the advance. So far as it was due to depreriated currency it was apparent 
rather than real. All foreign goods were paid for in gold, advancing the cur¬ 
rency price by the amount of premium, but tfie price of many domestic commodities 
was not so inevitably affi'cted. In the resumption of industrial activities, to some 
extent their rewmstruction, after the upheaval of the war periwl, the demand for 
labor became verv aidive and the supply inadequate by n^ason of the heavy leases of 
four years in field and camp. This insufficiency of supply would inevitably increase 
the rate of wages under the pressure of any ordinary demand. To restore the 
wastia of war, demand for lalsir arose in all directions in construction, renovation, 
and development, in production of food and clothing, in railroad building and e(inii>- 
ment, in farm and factory, all tending to unusual demand for labor and increase in rate 
of wages. It will readily lie seen that reducing wages to gold valuation does not take 
away this increase of wages, and especially it does not eliminate the fluctuations of 
that jieriod, showing that depreciated currency was not the sole cause of variations 
from normal rates, which were greater in some districts than others, greater in some 
years than others, in some cases more and in others less than the premium on gold. 
These causes worked together and diminished in their operatibn together, increasing 
pnsluction, gradually relieving the excessive demand, and relaxing its unusual call 
upon labor and increasing prosjierity, tending to reduce the gold premium approxi¬ 
mate to par. 


5. Panic Ekpuctions of Fabm Waoes. 

The great monetary depression in the later financial history of the United States 
was in 1873 to 1879, lasting 6 years, and reducing prices and wages more and niore 
until the end. Its effect was gratlual and cuimilative. All prices of commodities, 
except as the result of comparative scarcity, were lowest in 1879. Farm wages were 
also lowest that year. Com|)aring with 1875, when the influence of depmssion tiegan 
to be positively felt in wages, the fall of the suliscquent four years in the total lalsir 
of theUiiiteil States, as the result of investigations showS, was about 18 jaw cent. 
It was of course felt in its severity in the centers of manufacturing, commercial, and 
financial business. The decline in these few years in the Kastern States—not the 
entire reduction, but most of it—was 26 [ler cent. Large numliers in all the indus¬ 
tries were out of employment, and many were seeking work or a temiiorary living 
from land cultivation, competing with the regular supply of farm laborers. This 
affected first and most seriously the farm labor supply of these great industrial di»» 
tricts. In the Middle States the decline was 25 per cent. The Central West was at 
first little affected; consumption of agricultural products and exjiorts were still 
liberal. Ultimately the surplus lalior of the factory regions liegan to migrate west¬ 
ward, both as farmers and farm laborers, anil competition in wagtis and in produc¬ 
tion asserted its influence; yet it was never felt as in the Middle and Kastern States, 
M we find the reduction in wages was scarcely 15 per cent. The South was nearly 
in the same catagory, with a reduction of not quite 17 per cent. Notwithstanding its 
exports of more than two-thirds of the cotton crop, it could not fail to feel the effects 
of a depression that partially paralyzed the productive and constructive energies of 
the country of which it is a^rt, but it fqlt them far leas severely than those centers, 
of industry and business. The Pacific coast., so distant, so nearly hidependent and 
self-supporting, lyth a currency that had suffered no depreciation, siarcely felt the 
effects of the general depression in the rates of its agricultural w^es, which declined 
only 8 per cent. It could not escape entirely, but was affected only a third as much 
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as the East, and half as much as the E^icnltural West and South. These geo¬ 
graphical districts show these differences in decline of wages without board in four 
years: 


Districts. 

1 Without board. 

1 With board. 

1875. 

1879. 

1875. 

1879. 


820.00 ' 
26.09 
16.28 
28.25 
48.60 

821.36 

20.24 

12.66 

19.81 

40.11 

818.59 
10.98 
9.04 
15.44 
28.13 

813.03 

12.37 

8.46 

12.76 

25.88 




Pacific.. 


19.49 

16. OS 

12.72 

10,43 



The reduction above is calculated from wages without board, or total wages. The 
result is not very different for wages with board, except in the Eastern States, where 
the board allowance declined heavily and the reduction is about 30 per cent in the 
cash wage. 

While the lalrorers suffered in decrease of income, even much more than the fall in 
wages indicates, Ixicause fewer were einployed, and the sum of wages paid was much 
reduced, the farmer sustained losses and felt great discouragement on account of low 
prices and dinunished income, and if in debt was Uabie to defauit of interest and 
uossible mortgage foreclosure. 

ti. ItKCOVKBY AND STEADY UNIFORMITY. 

• 

On the resumption of ^cie pajunents in 1879 recovery w’as very prompt and 
rapid. Witli restored confidence, the wheels of business began to revolve in every 
line of imlnstry, and the farmer at once felt the impulse, resumed his routine of cul¬ 
tivation, planned improvements, and emjdoyed more labor. Wages necessarily 
advanced, and at the next investigation, in 1882, the increase throughout the Unitcil 
States averaged over 15 4 )er cent. The extremes were found on the ocean coasts, the 
advance in the Eastern States, on the revival of manufacturing industry, being 24 
j)er cent. Industrial labor in this region exercises a controlling influence, agricul¬ 
tural lalior being a small and relatively unimportant factor. As adverse industrial 
conditions reduced agricultural wages most in this region, so a revival of industrial 
prosperity increaswl rural wages more than in any other portion of the country. 

On the Pacific coast a remarkable state of things apiiears. There the depression 
bad scan:ely been felt. The very high wages of the early days had constantly 
declineil as immigration enlarged the labor supply. As there nad licen no depression, 
there was no recovery. The surprising 2 >rosperity of the coast, its Ixiouis in gold, in 
wheat, in sheep and cattle, in fruits and wines, attraided such a stream of immigra¬ 
tion that laiior constantly increascil in abundance, and instead of an advance in wages, 
a decline of 7 per cent is noted in these regions. It was still high, not quite down to 
tile normal level of the subsequent period of steady unifonuity which has so long 
characterized the agricultural development of the Pacific coast. 

In the Central West the ailvance was about 17 per cent. If calculated on the rate 
of wages with board, it was more, as in 1879 this rate of payment had fallen very 
low. In tile Middle States and in the South the advance for 1879 to 1882 was nearly 
the same as in the West. The percentage of increase is a little laraer than the above 
if calculated on the cash part of the rate with board. The record of these changes 
is as follows; 


Districts. 

Wagea without 
board. 

Wages with 
board. 

1879. 

1882. 

1879. 

1882. 


121.86 

20.24 

12.65 

19.81 

40.11 

826.55 

28.21 

14.67 

23.26 

87.22 

813.03 

12.37 

8.46 

12.75 

25.88 

816.92 

14.71 

9.92 

15.60 

23.73 

Middle. 

Southern. 


Pacific... . . A . 


16.05 

18^68 

10.43 

li41 
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These figures exhibit a striking chan^ of conditions. So great a chan^ in so short 
a time could not be the result of accident or slight cause. A radical difierence in 
existing conditions appears. Discouragement and despondency have been followed 
by hopefulness and courage. The farmer begins to see some profit in labor and 
demand grows while wages advance. 

Now follows a period of steady prosperity which from year to year shows no 
appreciable finctiiation in wages. At every investigation the national average is $18 
and a fraidion per month for wages of all classes and rac'cs. In 1882 itwae$18.58. In 
1885 some minor financial troubles existed and a sensitive public confidence showed 
some slight signs of disturbance, reflected jiossibly in the reduction of wagi'S in that 
year to $18.08. The cloud soon passed away, and thenceforth, while wages were 
remarkably uniform, there was a barely perceptible tendency to advance, the average 
being $18.24 in 1888, $18.34 in 1890, and $18.60 in 1892. The same general uniform¬ 
ity is seen in the several geographical divisions, the variations lieing vdby slight and 
really too small to challenge invt'stigation as to causes of difference. 

The contRUst between the steadiness and uniformity of wages in this period and 
the frequent changes in the preceding jairiiHl is a very strong and suggestive one. It 
leaves no room to doubt the injurious effect of business depression, of conditions 
tending to disturb confidence in financial stability, upon the interests of the farm 
laborer and upon Ids rate of wjiges. Such depression not merely reduces the rate 
of his compensation, but makes it more ditlicult for him to find employment at all. 
The contra.st shows that anything that reduces the profits of the farmer depresses Ids 
hopefulness or destroys his ambition, and affects injuriously at once the wages of 
the farm laborer and liis chances of employment. 

7. I'h'PEirr os Recent Dkcrbwion. 

Wkat effect on wages and employment had the panic of 1894-18977 It had a seri¬ 
ously injurious influence. Industries are more ifeveioped, conditions more settled 
than formerly, and there is more capital to sustain a siige of dejiression, yet its 
effects can not be avoided. Some have thought that wages liave not been rednceil 
because experienced emplovees in responsilde positions have held positions and pay 
during those four years of (fisaster, but the masses of less efficient and trusted labor¬ 
ers were compelled to accept low'er rates or give piswe ko some of the mull itudes 
seeking employment. A still more deiilorable alternative was the hwa of a situation 
because the employer had decidwl to do the liest he could with hidp in his own 
family, since he saw a doubtful chance of profit in hired labor. Then^ an^ large dis¬ 
tricts where the loss to lalxirers in the recent jianic was far more in nonemjdoyment 
than in working at reduced pay. In the richest farming districts of the AViwt, where 
dairying, cattle feeding, and other s|)eeialtiea re<iuiriiig skill and attention tlirongh 
the year are prominent, farmers dislikisl to lose experienced men and Ibe men 
declined to take lower compensation, and this tended to sustain accustoimsl wages to 
a certain degree among the higher classes of laborers. The onlinary laliorei-s bad 
no sneh safeguard, and were nxluceil to a minimum IhjIIi in numlairsand rates of 
wages. This is not mere theory. It is the record of fact and experhaice in (!very 
part of Ihe country by multitudes of careful oteervers of wide observation, 'riieix! 
are districts where the labor supply was not excessive gnd others where then^ was 
no little d((Stitution from inability to find work at any rate. This accounts for some 
dimarity of view on this subject among intelligent rtq)orters. 

The following statement on this subject is made by Mr. li. W. Smjw, of Chicago, 
after a large expetience in agricultural investigation, in which farm wages has bad a 
place: 

“During the indicstrial depression of 1894-1897 there was some decline in farm Wiigjes 
throughout the West. The decline, however, was not anywhere near so heavy as 
was the decline in wages paid and the lack of employment in other lines of industry. 
The lack of employment lor large numlars of men in cities and smaller manufactur¬ 
ing towns forced a very considerable numlier of such jarstjns to leave citiiss and towns 
and Bci:k employment on the farms in the surrounding country. It would be diffi¬ 
cult, of course, to say what jiercentagc was added to the regular supply of farm labor 
from this class, but it was enough to materially affect the farm labor market 

“In the Western States those who cultivate large bwlies of land and require much 
lalxir usually hire a certain numlier of men by the year or by the season, and in aildi- 
tion to these, during the stre.ssof work like harvesting, use as much extra help by the 
day or month as they find necessary. The owners of small farms, jiowevcr, wiio with 
the assistance of their own family, are in a position to do a greater part of their own 
work, usually hire such a<lditional help as they may need by the day or by the week. 
For a great majority of fanners this employment of extra help for a short period 
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when most needed is undoubtedly the most convenient. The effect, however, of this 
custom upon the quality of farm labor is very ba<l; it makes employment uncertain 
and tends to develop a spirit of shiftlessness and unrest. The result of industrial 
depression is to largely increase the amount of help available for such hiring, but with 
the return of industrial activity in cities this class of temporary farm help will become 
smaller. 

“Any industrial disturbance which throws men out of employment in the cities 
will have its most marked and most permanent effect upon rate of wages paid by the 
month, bwaustf it forces to the country a (dass of men who are not all around gcaal 
farm labortirs, such men as the practical farmer would hire liy the month; to the con¬ 
trary, they are a class of men who are most available for hiring bv the dav, and, as 
tliey work cheajKw, a great many farmers who otherwise miglit iiire by the month 
are con- (raimsl to rely upon securing these men for a short perical.” 

The Smith, with less labor employed in induslrk'S outside of agricuUure, was less 
affected by the industrial )mraly8is of ]8i)4-18()7. So prominent is cotton culture in her 
agriculture that depression depends mostly upon the price of cotton. When cotton 
was scarce and high it was exiKH’ted that larger crojis would bring lower prices—as 
they did—and growers ex|(ected to be obliged to reiluce the cost of production; but 
when the plantation price went liclow 8 cents—slown to 5, and even 4, w'hen the 
great crops of 18!4,1897, and 1898 were made—then the pinch came and real depres¬ 
sion was felt, and growers were constrained to reduce wages. Hitherto wi^es 
bad been only moderately affected by changes in condition of ^neral prosjierity. 
Wages bad met with fluctuations, but bad not suffered much reduction. The testi¬ 
mony of many agricultural ex|)erts aasurcs a risluctionof from 10 to 25 per cent at the 
dcqiths of such depression. A few quotations from letters of representative men, 
received during this inve.stigation, will sndice to show ajiproximately the extent of 
such reduction. I’rof. .1. S. JUewiiian, of (Jlemson Agricultural College, South Caro¬ 
lina, writes: • 

“ Wages for grown field hands on cotton plantations averaged about $0 and board 
while cotton sold at Ij to 5 (xmts. When cotton brought 9 to 10 cents, average wages 
were about $8. The Isiard usually consi.sts of 14 pounds of corn meal and 2j pounds 
of liiuoii js'r week. If simp is issued in ]»irt, the meat is proportionately reduced.” 

Dr. W. C. Stublis, director of the Uaiisiana Exixiriment Station, shows clearly 
that rcsluction is due alujost solely to the extreme cheapness of cotton by the fact 
that wages of the sugar ilistricts wi:re far less affected, as follows: 

“On the line of our sugar belt the low prims of cotton have not materially affccteil 
the jirice of lalior with its decline; whereas, for the extreme northeni portion of the 
Slate, remote from other industries, the decline of cotton has very materially reduced 
wagi's. 1 should say that, on the whole, when worth 8 or 9 cents, labor is worth(iO 
to 75 (X'lits per day, lint when it lias ileclined to4 cents (ler jiounil, lalsir has declined 
from 1)0 to 40 cents. I do not think there is much disposition to increase wages at 
present; that is, for the jiresent crop of cotton. It will not be done by thonglitful 
fariiiei's, if they can jircveut it, since with favorable seasons larger areas will lie put 
into cotton and a big cro)) proihux'd, and the result will Ik< a tremendous reduction 
in pri(x!.” 

The rural industries of Taaiisiaiia are geographically separated and quite distinct, 
and labor conditions vary in each. Cotton occupies the north beyond the Missis- 
si])pi; sugar, the south; riix*, the southwest and other watered or swampy districts; 
and fruit and market gardening, the eastern and shore counties. 

I’rof ,1. 11. Connell, director of the experiment station of Texas, a 8tate with many 
and various agricultural interests—.stock growing, aittle feedingr cotton and sugar 
growing, etc:.—thinks the price of labor did not resixuid to the drop in cotton to 4 
cents, but says that land rentals synijiatliized with the reduced price of the product, 
$4 lands renting for $8 during 1898-99, and that labor in cotton jiicking was reducecl 
throughout Texas from 40 and .IO cents iier hundred pounds to tlO and 40cents when 
cotton fell from 7 cents to 4. At interior iwints cotton has not been sold for 8 cents 
for several years. Ho adds: 

“ Wage lalxir has, with few exceptions, lieen maintained at 90 cents {X‘r day (the 
laliorer furnishing his own supjihes) for the last dei:ade, or, when the landlord 
furnishes the supplies, the laliorer is paid at from |12 to $1.5 jier month upon the 
majority of farms throughout this section. It should be Ixiriie in mind, however, 
that cxrtUui farming is done upon tlie share or rental system, in many cases no wages 
Ixiing jiaid except ciuring the cxitton chopping season, when ‘day labor’ prices are 
gladly paid by those who have cotton tij chejp.” 

“ Cotton chopping” is cutting out the surplus cotton to a “stand,” or certain dis¬ 
tance from plant to plant, acx:oming to richmscs of soil, and with these extra plants 
the mass of springing weeds. It must be done speedily or the plants will be 
smothered. 
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Offlcial and other investifiiations give testimony on the subject, all in the same 
direction, showing conclusively that in the period of business depression there was 
serious injury to labor interests. Unfortunately there was no complete investigation 
by the Department of Agri(^nlture, and none whatever after 1895, when the influence 
was only felt in a limited d(^ree. It serves, however, to show the tendency of 
depression to lower wages. The average without Iwaixl in 1893, in this investigation, 
was $19.10; in 1894 it was rediuied to 17.74, a decline of 7 per cent The average of 
1895 is $ll89. An investigation in 1897 would doubtless have shown a material 
further decline. 

The Ohio official investigation made an averaM in 1893 of $16 with board, $15 in 
the first years of the panic," and $14 in 1897, a reduction of 12 per cent. The Michi¬ 
gan investigation by the secretary of state showed a decline in four years from 
$18.10 to $14.16, or nearly 22 per cent The official investigation of |he Province of 
Ontario, north and east of these States, but in the Dominion of Caiiada, showed a 
decrease in wages by the month, with board, during the same time from $17.13 to 
$14.29, a decline of nearly iV jair cent. During the same time wages of persons 
employed by the year, more iiermanent and steady in rate, declined only from $160 
to $144, or 10 [xir cent 

^me States were affei^toil far more than others, but all felt the influence of 
depression in some degree. While the rate of wages, was decreased by 10,15, and in 
some States 20 per cent acconling to the preasure of oversupply of laborers and the 
absolute necessity of work, the greatest labor loss suffered was m nonemployment of 
multitudes who were wanted in prosperous times but whose services in years of 
panic were dispensed with, the farmer and his family attending to routine and una¬ 
voidable service, and iKistponing work that yielded no immediate returns, and farm 
improvements that could only represent investment of capital. 

During these four years the Pacific coast fann laborers first experiencetl the dis- 
comvorta and distresses of “ hard times.” Wages had been tending downwanl for 
thirty years, yet all the time relatively high, the highest fann wages m the country. 
The panic which was so long and severe in otlier sections of ttie country “ in the 
seventies” was unknown to fiffm laborers on the Pacific coast. Prior to 1894 demand 
for efficient labor was active and rates of wages high. With constant increase of 
population there was a large increment of laborers. Industries had become estab¬ 
lished and cbnditions settled, the supply of laliorgeneralljjadeqiiate, and wages more 
moderate, yetstill liberal. The pastoral interests became unprofitable. Horaesinthe 
northern districts, in great henls, without care or control, were breeding worthless 
animals that could find no market, and were slaughtereil by thousands at canning 
factories for foreign markets. Drought destroyeii large numliers of cattle, and droves 
of thousands went to more eastern pastoral ranges. To cap the climax, the Wilson 
law condemned to unprofitableness and threatencil bankruptcy the woolgrowing 
industry. For once the coa.st felt the effects of the panic of 1894-1897 in many direc¬ 
tions and with considerable force. In Oregon men were glad to work for 50 cents a 
day and many worked for their board. In California there was a marked reduction 
of ruling rates of farm wages; lalairers cheerfully aixicpted a lower rate of pay, 
knowing that the cut was neta«sary and hoping to tide over a situation which they 
hopirf was temiiorary. After 1897 iwnditions began to improve. Various mining 
districts attracted largo numbers of lalxirers; the call for soldiers lor tlie Philippines 
relieved the preasure of the unemployed. Activity in handling war supplies' m San 
Francisco made a further demand for lalior there, so that when 1899 came in there 
began to aiipear an actual scarcity of labor. Wages had tieen advancing and still 
further advanced. Demand was active fur the service of all capable of working in 
any lines and comiKinsation ample. This is the situation to-day, empliasized in cer¬ 
tain directions by a still stronger demand. 

A summary of the facts conceniing the reduction of wages in the deprcssiiin of 
1894-1897 may be thus stated; 

The average of farm wag(« was everywhere reduced; the unemployed labor was 
much greater in proportion in some States than in others, causing diuerentiatiun in 
the percentage of reduction; the fall was less in skilled and more responsible ]H)si- 
tions, especially in sections where they were numerous and influential; in the inferior 
classes of labor wages wore cut heavily, the competition lor them being strong from 
the masses of the unemployed. But by far the most serious losses that tiefell farm 
labor was the failure to obtain employment on farms in any lines or at any regular 
rate of w(^. 



Chapter IV. 

TKNANT FARMING AND CROP SHARING. 

Farm labor, iu a large anil tnie sense, is the work of the farmer, (he tenant, the 
eroji sliarer, and the laborer hired for wages. These forms of effort are inextricably 
involved, the farm laborer of one year being the farm owner of another, and the sons 
of farm owners laborers temporarily, tenants later, and ultimately proprietors. In 
this country land titles are not tied up by primogenitifre, nor agricultural elasses held 
by caste to the semiserfdom of social and industrial conditions. It is impossible to 
chain an American to a life service in any industrial class. 

Much ado has been made of the dangers of land monopoly. Bonanza farming has 
been deplored, and while the lamentation over it has hail little time to dry its tears 
these great farms have been disintegrating. As a system it is a temporary specula¬ 
tion, a depletion and sale of fertility, a pocketing of the ]>limder. It is followed by 
division of the lands to small proprietors, who will eventually restore productivity by 
recuperative processes and intensive farming. The great ranches have been a great 
biigliear of the same kind. Already has restoration commenced division into small 
ranches. In the northern and central ranch districts methixls are fast changing; the 
natural hay is siipiilemented by alfalfa, and the forage feeding in winter follows; 
lamb fattening causes a movement of com from prairie to mountain, and a transforma¬ 
tion scene apjiears which will eventually include and beautify the whole arid region. 
The genius of our institutions does not favor land monopoly, and while railroads 
had lieen granted nearly two Ifundred millions of acres, and the whole world has 
been invited to a tree division of the other hundreds of millions, railroad lauds are 
forfciteil and unsold, great holdings are suMivided, and every decaile the average 
holding becomes smaller and the percentage of area unimproved is decreasing, as is 
shown by census enumeration; 


Years. 

Avonige j 
acres. ; 

Percent- 

KKO 

imlm- 
provesl. ; 

YearH. 

Average 

acres. 

l^ercent- 

jige 

nniin* 

proved. 

189U. 

121 

:u.l : 

i 

i 1S(*.0. 

190 

87.9 


12fi 

a4.71 


212 

89. C 

1H70. 

1(37 

■if* A : 



In a half century the average size has liccn reduced nearly one-half, and it will not 
Ihi long till the average size of a farm is leas than a hundred acres. 

Similar short-sighted opinions have been gravely presented as to the tendency of 
tenant farming. Some tenant occupancy is inevitable and is found to exist in all 
countries. While tenant farming dota not lienefit the land and is generally a hin¬ 
drance to progressive agriculture, it is temporary as to the individual tenant, as there 
is no tenant class. The tenant should be encouraged to become a proprietor, as is 
usually the case. 

Superficial writers quote the arbitrary classifications of the census, without analyzing 
conditions to find the meaning of the figures, which are as follows;- 


DWlxioiiK. 

1 ltl80. I 

1 1890. 

Cultivated 

Kenlod /or— 

Cultivated 

KenU‘d for— 

by owner. 

Money. 

Shore. 

by owner. 

Money. 

Share. 

North Atlantic. 

Kirath Atlantic. 

584,847 

411,673 

1,860,226 

665,656 

72,006 

49,011 
74.946 
88.743 1 
d05,cir2 
4,605 1 

62,281 

1.57,810 

259,000 

216,000 

7,153 

687,876 

461,067 

1,474,086 

668,972 

128.237 

62,120 
90,078 
147,248 : 
151,921 
7,292 1 

69,073 

192,445 

302,488 

266,899 

10,349 

Snath Central.. 

Western. . . 

Total. 

2,981,306 

322,367 

702,244 

8,269,?28 

464,659 I 

1 

840,264 
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Of 4,664,641 farms in 1890, 1,294,913 were cultivated by tenants, or 28.4 per cent, 
being an increase in tei^ears of 2.6 per cent. This seems a laij^ proportion, but the 
figures are deceptive, 'tenant farming in the South is so only in name; a large pro¬ 
portion of the 706,403 so-called tenants are farm laborers in the guise of tenants, simply 
from aversion to jiersonal supervision and control, so suggestive of former involuntary 
servitude. It is simply absurd to attribute, as some do without thinking, this ptwiif- 
iar phase of the fretslabor movement to an unfortunate tendency to reversion to a 
kind of jrseudo-fcudalism or vassalage to land monopoly. Eliminating this we have, 
for all other parts of the country, 2,728,209 farms, 618,510 occupied by tenants, or 
about one-fifth. 

It is inevitable that thiire should bo some increase of tenant occupancy, especially 
on lands which were pra(dically given away to settlers. Where land is had for a 
mere record fee there is little plai* for tenants. In the course gf years, as lands 
become valuable and settlers i/rosperpus, many seek the towns, to educate their chil¬ 
dren or to enjoy well-earpecl ease, and their farms are rented, often to a son who 
exjrects ultimately to own the property. Such changes increase tenant farming, but 
they do not indicaU! a tendency to land monojioly or soil deterioration. A pro.sper- 
ous merchant or other business man in a thriving agricultural community may invest 
his profits in land, more from an exfa-ctation of rise in value than of profit m rent¬ 
ing, and he is usually willing to sell at a fair price. A far-sighted business man will 
be sure to sell laifore laml values become stationary or decline and before the tenant 
has depleted the fertility and rinluceit the rate of yield. 

There are instances rejairted of wealthy investors buying up large tracts to hold. 
While this practice is to la; deprecated, it is usually speculative and temporary rather 
than permanentiv inonoiiolistK', and bas not always lieen a business success. Imi¬ 
tating the example of owners of great estates in Europe, some of ouriiouveaiix riches 
are securing game preserves, mostly mountainous and comiiaratively useless to agri- 
cxlture; but if the practice should increase it might encnnudi seriously on lamls 
needed for cultivation. As lands in this country can not be entaiUsl and are sub¬ 
ject to all the influences that impel freipient changes in ownership, it is hoiied that 
the habit of land monopoly may not be fosterisl in this way. A remedy exists in 
taxation, and these great tracts can not be concealed, like jiersonal property. 

'file record of the census makes an increase in tenants betwewi 1880 and 181K) from 
26.6 jieriA'iitof the total number of farms to 28.4 per cent. Every gcogmphical 
division shows an increase except the Western, or mountain, and Pacific coast States, 
which records a decrease from 14 to 12.1 per cent. 

The increase in the North Atlantic States is from 16 to 18.4 per cent; the North 
Central (or Ohio and Missouri valleys), from 20.5 to 23.4 per cent. In the South, 
under its so-called tenant system, the increase in the Smith Allantie States is from 
3*1.1 to 38.5 per cent; in the South Central from 30.2 to 38.4 per cent, where forty 
years ago tenant farming was .Karcely known. What the future will reveal can not be 
foretold, but in this investigation several experts of large knowUslge of agricultural 
con litions report a tendency of the last few years to return from town to country. 

'riie proportion of rents payable in cash increased materially Ixjtween 1880 and 
1890 and it is believed to Isi still increasing. In 1890 the proportion in the United 
States was alsnit 35 jier cent, an increase of nearly 4 yier cent. Cash rentals are in 
largest proportion in the North Atlantic States, or 43 per cent of all farms rented. 
In the Central West the projsirtion is 33 jier cent, a large increase. The pfoiiortion 
is increasing in the South, slowly in the Atlantic States, and more rapidly in the 
Southwest. Ill 1890 the i^ash rentals were one-third of all tenant farms. This tend¬ 
ency is welcomed, as it indicates more prosyKirous conditions, more enter]>rise and 
courage in assuming the risks of bad seasons, and greater inducement to skill and 
energy in securing larger profits. 

The cash rentals vary greatly, according to productivity and farm equipment. 
'They usually amount to more than fair interest on the value of the property, if pos¬ 
sible, to cover tendency to soil cxhamstioii. National or State emimerations of the 
rates of such rentals are not taken. One excejition mav be noted, that of Missouri, 
which returns as the average $2.90 per acre for (sini, $2.60 for wheat, $2.35 for oats, 
$!1.60 for cotton, $3.95 for tobaiwij, $2.10 for flax, $2.80 for meadows, and $1.85 for 
pasture. Cotton lands in Texas are often rented at $4 jier acre. In the ]K-riod of 
depression such rents were frequently reduced to $3 (wr acre. In (ieorgia there is 
great difference in fertility of soils, and cash rents vary from $2 or loss to $5 |ier 
acre. 

There is one cause for increase of tenant farming that has no,conncction with non¬ 
resident ownership of land. In the settlement of our public lands every man wanted 
not only a farm, but a laige one. Nearly every settler was more or less a syieculator; 
he knew his farm would some day be valuable, and u(4yuired as large acreage as 
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possible. lie realizes that, he can not manage it advantagemislv; he needs more 
labor, and thinks farm wages too high, so he seeks to rent land instead of hiring 
labor, and prefers nanally to rent tor a share of the produce, lie finds relief from 
care in this method, and the laborer has more freetlom, does more work, and gets 
from his lalsir better compensation. Fertility may not lie so well sustainetl, but the 
owner, for the time l)eing, appears to t)o satisfied. It is not good farm etwnoiny, 
and the chililren of the renter will not bo benefited by it. Most farmers have more 
land than they can cultivate well with the labor they have to cxpeml upon it; ami 
not everyone has the exei’Utive ability to prevent leaks and loss in large employment 
of labor. The desire to get a profit from surplus land running to weeds and w'aste, 
andattho same time avoid the care and risks of hired labor, is a painful cause of 
iniTease of farm tenancy. This feature does not indicate a tendency to land monop¬ 
oly; on the contrary, such a system will in the long run be unprofitable to the owner, 
and he will lie glad to be rid of land that he can not <;ultivate advantageopsly. 

The preilominant mode of renting is still for a share of the pnaluct, except in the 
New England States, where cash rents are preferred, and in all of tliem, Vermont 
excepted, more numerous than share renting. The proportion of the proilnct accorded 
to the owner varies from one-third to one-half, according to Ihe tenns of the contract, 
the usi! of stock,and implements lailonging to the owner increasing the proportion 
of rent. From a careful consideration of data examined, which may not lie suffi¬ 
cient to warrant close statements of averages, the allowance lor the bare land would 
evidently la? near Iwo-fifths of the produce. Missouri has just made a statistical 
investigation and obtained some hundreds of estimates from the corres]M)ndenta of 
the boanl of agriculture, and finds that the tenant pays 40 jHircentof his jiroduct 
of <'<]rn against 38 isr cent in 180.'), For wheat lanils the rent was 37 per cent, the 
same as in 180.5. For oats the rent is the same. The rent of cotton Iandis32|ier 
cent instead of 35 in 1805. For tobacco land 30 per lamt is paid, and for [sitato land 
38 ]ier (xmt. Meadows re(|nire less labor and tlu‘ renter is required to pay 47 jir 
cent. From various parts of thu West (-asnal slalemenis of rental shartw are. received, 
varying from one-thiol to one-half of the produce, mTording to jiosluctivity of the 
soil anil loial value of products, but apparently averaging nearer to three-eighths or 
fonr-tenihs. 

Share cropping is still a common mode of land occupancy lu the cotton States. 
I'nwillinglo work for wagej and be under control of owner or overseer, the negro 
laborer, without mule or subsistem-e supplies, makes the best share terms he can, 
depending on thr' landlord for all advances, to he taken from his share of the crop. 
There appears to Ik) some incrcasi‘ of contracts for wages and a .still larger increase m 
renting land, sometimes for cash or a stipulated rent in cotton or a certain share of 
the criqi. In North Carolina the share of the laWer varies (with his ability to fur¬ 
nish more than his muscle) from one-fourth to one-half of the crop, (i'overnor 
Northen, of (ieorgia, reports the ordinary rent of dOiures as 2 bales of cotton, the 
lalsirer paying the hire of the mule. Professor Duggar, of the expi'riment station of 
.\labama, thinks the laircentage of farm laborers working for cash 20, and that those 
working for a share of the crep in that State are not half as many as 10 or 15 
years ago, say 10 jier cent; tliat most of the remainder are renting. Tlie usual share 
contract allows the laborer to receive one-third of the cotton anil one-fourth of the 
corn for labor alone, or, if he feeils himself, he gets half the crop, but laiys for half 
the fertilizer when any is used. In Tennesse<‘, as elsewhere, Ihe sliare of the laborer 
ilepends somi'what on Ihe fertility of the land. On bottom lands, new or highly 
improvcsl gronnds, Ihe owner gets half the product or a stipulated cash rent, fur¬ 
nishing nothing hut the soil, hut on lands of average productivity aigl condition the 
owner furnishes stis’k to work them and the. seed for half the prtalucc. For Missis¬ 
sippi, .\rkansas, and Louisiana the share contracts are similar, varying with extent of 
supplies in addition to land, Ihe cropiier usually gi'tting one-half when he feisls him¬ 
self and team, which the landlord furnishes with the land. In renting a stipulated 
sum is paid per acre, or a certain amount of cotton, or a certain share of the crop. 
The while renter usually pays rent in cash; the colored renter generally contracts to 
pay a stipulated isirtion of the crop. 

The tendency everywhere is toward renting land in preference to crop sharing 
upon small areas under dependence on the owner for ^yances of team, provisions, 
feed—everything hut labor. It is a less dependent position, requires some accumu¬ 
lation of previous savings, and is indicative of greater prosiierity, though great is 
the desire for this position, having some appearance of independence, that it is often 
sought and entered on without adequate means, rendering necessary advances of 
com or forage by tl«? landlord, the hire of mmes, or other credits. The details of 
these variations in dealings of landlord and tenant are practically endless; and it is 
to escape the most troublesome and annoying of these petty transactions that land 
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owners and laborers are glad to see the impecunious crupper exchanging his condition 
for that of an /ipjmrently less impecunious tenant. 

Neither owners nor laborers are very prosperous, especially when there is surfeit of 
4-oent cotton. With cotton at present prices, as it will continue to be if not reduced by 
excessive production, there is profit and prosperity in it for the landlord, and for the 
laborer if industrious and prudent. The curse of the present condition |s the crop- 
lien system. The profits go to the bankers and merchants, who charge ruinous inter¬ 
est and practice oppressive exactions under the excuse of extraordinary risks. 
More banks will not remedy this evil, or greater fatality for borrowing money on 
real estate, unless cheairer interest (0 jxir rent instead of 30 or 60) is used as a ladder 
to climb out of debt at onse. A laborer who has only a year’s supplies on hand in 
January is on the high roati to prosirerity; if he eats his bread before ho earns it, he 
is at the mercy of sharjiers. There is evidently sufficient reiniasion of industry and 
prudence to jteriietuate this condition of impoverishment, otherwise it would disap- 
jrear in a 'year or two and a courstt of pro8])erity would naturally follow. Should 
the negro work on his Saturdays, now so generally taken for leisure, and avoid the 
loss of efficiency resulting for the other five days, with ox|)ensc8 attending the holi¬ 
day, the gain would doubtless be ample in a year to provide the means of avoiding 
these advances for the next year. The remeriy seems easy, and yet it is not easy, 
the chains of habit in self-indulgence are so strong. Nevertheless, industry and pru¬ 
dence furnish the only remedy tor debt and improvidence in any country. 



APPENDIX. 


FARM WAGES SINCE 1892 IN COMPARISON WITH PREVIOUS YEARS. 

The average wages of farm lalxir for the years 189.3,1894,1895,1898, and 1899 have 
Ix'en puhlished by the Deiiartnient of Agricnlture in Miscellaneous Series Bulletin 
No. 22 of the Division of Statistics (1901), together with the figtircs formerly puh¬ 
lished for previous years. These figures are reproduces! on the following [mges. •The 
bulletin also contains tables distinguishing ladwecn the wages of white and colored 
lalsireers and between wages by the si'ason and wages by the entire year, and also 
giving the! average wages of overseers or foremen an<l the average hours of farm lalxer 
at ilifforcnt seasons by States. A table showing the difference Iwtween wages with 
board and wages withoutSoard, by geographkal divisions, reproeluced in this Apixm- 
di.x at page 144, is of special interest as showing the influence of the Southern 
practice of issuing uncooked rations upon the farmer’s allowance for the cost of the 
laborer’s subsistence. 

The tignri's given in the tat)les for 1866,1869, and 1875 represent wages in currency, 
and h) be redncetl to a gold Ijasis should be divided by 1.409 for 1866, 1.33 for 1869, 
anil 1.149 for 1875. 

The diagrams opposite page 144 show the course of farm wages in comparison 
with the course of farm prices. In these diagrams the farm wages for 1866,1869, and 
1875 have laxm reduced to a gold basis. The index numlxsrs of the prices of farm 
products are computed according to the prices and weights published in the (Juar- 
terly Bulletin of the Bureau of Ixionomic Research for July, 1900 (Comparative 
Prii es, Freight Rates, Stock (iuotations for the yearsI878 to 191X), shown by Percentages 
or Index Nnmtiers. Compiknl under the direction of Professor John R. Commons). 
The prices of live stock and of animal products, as well as of cereals, hay, jmtatoes, 
cotton, and other crops are includeil in the averages represcntal in the diagram, each 
prmluct iMiing given a weight proixirtional to its annual production. 

The diagrams show no close correspondence l)etwcen farm wages and the prices of 
farm pnxlucts, but the depression of 1893 to 1895 is seen to liave Ixxui followed by a 
marked increase of farm wages, which in 1899 reacheil a higher jHiint than in any 
jirevious year since 1869 or 1875; and, making allowance for the depreciation of 
currency in the former period of high wages, a point never before exceeded, so far as 
monthly wages are concerned, though daily wages were a little higher just after the 
war than at any subsequent time. It should of course be remembered that general 
farm-wage statistic^ are not available for tin? antebellum period, nor for all of the 
years since 1866. 
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Table Wages of farm labor per month for the year or season, without hoard, 

• by years and by States and Territories. 

[Waffoa in dollant and centa. In currency for tbo yearn 1866, 1869, and 1876.] 


Statoa and TerritoHen. 1899; 1898. 1896. 1894. 1893. 1892. 1890. 1888. 1885. 1882. 1870. 1875. 1869.11866. 


Maine. 26.58 25.65 96.65 24.84 26.39 24.50 25.00 24.64 21.09 24.75 18.25 25.40 26.25 27. Oi) 

New Hamiwliiro. 28.22 27.4199.2927.4528.7225.00 25.15 24.38 22.80 25.2519.75 28.57 IB. 6H;t2.74 

Vermont . .27.4936.68 27.3723.6<fe..V)24.67 24.8023.2623.0023.3719.0029.6732.40112.84 

Massaobnwata.31.25 30.54 30.66 29.07pll. 15 29.70 30.00 29.50 28.75 30.66 25.00 31.87 35.95,38.94 


Rhode tslaixl.. 
Connecticut... 
New York . *. 
NewJers(*y .. 
Pennaylvunia 


Delaware. 

Maryland. 

Virginia.. 

North Carolina .- 
South Carolina ... 

Oeorjria ... _ 

Florida. 

Alaliama. 

Mississippi. 

Louisiana.. 

Texas.. 

Arkansas. 

Tennessee. 

Wa'd Virginia.... 
Kentucky. 


Ohio.. 

Michigan. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Wisconsin—. 

Minnraota—. 

Iowa.. 

Missouri. 

Kansas. 

Nebraska. 


South Dakota 
North Dakota 

Montana. 

Wyoming.... 
Colorado- 

New Mexico.. 

Arizona. 

Utah. 

Nevada. 

Idaho. 


. 30.56 29.7128.7128.75 30.58 29.00 29.20 27.76 28.50 27.75 23. UO 30. OO IB. 2 
. 30.28 29.02 30.47&. IH IB. B 27.38 27.00 27.40 27.67 27.90 83.29 28.25 33.0 
. 24.88 24.26 2C. B|25. tB 26.64 24.55 24.45 24.13 24.00 IS). 63^1.6127.14 29.2 
. 25.30 24.79 24.82123.97 24.83 25.50 25.10 23.33 23.60 24.25 20.22 30.71 B. 1 
. 22.71B1.68 21.93121.32 22.84 23.00 22.80 22.24 22.52 22.8810.92 25.89 28.6 

. 18.5518.2418.5218.5119.5418.75 17.3518. (« 18.3318.2017. (X) 20.33 22.0 
. 17.9217.7517.6217.9818.3017.50 17.6718.48 18.2016.3414. UU 20.0221.6 
. 14.8214.41 13.8813. W514.4015.50 14.2n8.B 13.95 lliOO 11.0014.84 15.2 
. 12.39;12.1011.59ill.7312.56 J3.30 12.8313.41 12.8512.86)1.1913.4612.7 
. 10.06' 9.96 9.9110.1810.5)612.50 12.1012.2512.0012.1010.2612.8311.5 

. II. 38:11.2710.6411.6312.54 13.50 13.1312.6012.4712.8610.7314.40 14.7 
. 17.4017.0717.371IH. 2818.24 18. (17 19.3618.0017.8016.64 13.8015.5016.1 
. 12.5612.00 n. 76:11.6813.0513.75 14.0013.5913.0013.1513.2013.«) 15.1 
. 13.1712.8111.6112.0713.5415.40 15.3815.0314.6015.1013.3116.4017.1 
. 14.88 14.5714.06 U. 7015.9616.25 15.9815.37 16.05 18.2016.4018.40 21.3 

. 17.9817.79 17.8617.78 18.9618.75 19.8519.20 18.87 20.2018.27 19.50 18.8 
. 16.0914. M14.5015.28 16.8617.30 18.4.) 18.34 17.3318.5017.12 20.50 25.2 
. 14.21 13.7113.2813.0114.0214.50 14.2314.0013.8813.7512.7315.20 16.8 
. 19.8519.0518.5717.91 19. (Xi 19.50 19.5518.74 19.0019.16 16.!)8,20.7521.3 
. 16.6416. (W 15.7815.6616.67 17.50 16.8516.51J6.8018.20 15. UilS. 12 18.8 


). 98 20.89 20. 
J.B 21.9722, 
1.76 20.9720. 
1.46^1.7923. 
i. 47 25.25 24. 


Washington. I 

Oregon... j 

California.. 

Oklahoma.,. I 

Indian Torritfiry .i 

The United Status | 


5.92 26.70 24. 
>.38,25.52 25. 
).7619.69 19. 
1.0623.1422. 
>.80 23.4023. 

I 

1.22 25.6524. 
>.7229.8729. 
1.1839.7641, 
1003)5.0739, 
1.86 111. 26 IB. 

>.56 27.68 24. 
r. 19 33.29132. 
1.9729.81:29. 
>. 18 40.71 [40. 
r. 48 32.15 33. 


59 21.99 22. )53 22.10 22.21 23.00 24.55 20.72’24.06:26.35 28.46 
K4 25.13 24.00 24.80 25.20 24. )X) 25.76 22. KH 28.22;lll. OJ 1.2)5 
42 21.87 22.75 22.25 22.50 B. 20 23.14 20.20 24.20 25.42[27. 7 1 
m 24.79 24.25 23.25 23.20 23.5)123.912)). )5] 125.20 27. B 28. .54 
96 2)5.96 25.25 24. »> 24. )55 23.5t 26.2121.07 25.50 ID). 08 ID). 84 

82 27.81 26.00 24.60 25.75 25.50 26.36 24.55^26.16 28.61 31, ft5 
29 27.1)5 2(5.20 25.41 25.00 25.33 2)5.21 llB. 09 24.35!28. Ifil 28.34 
37 20.57 20. .50 20.25 21.0021.35 22.3917.5919.4024.47 2»5.75 
13 24.00 24.20 22.75 24.25124.70 21.85 20. )57i23.20 28.96 31.03 
65 35.27 25.75 25.50 35.59 25.00 24.45 21. ((4j24. OO 33.26 38.37 

16 It' ^ %' (lo }^- .... 28 .56 32.50.30 .20 

48i45!1735!0)) 36.5040.)D). 

80:43.0334.00 34.00 37.00... 

34i35.18 33.00 33.75 36.00 33. (JO 36.50 36.00 38.50 .... 67.50 


71'27.47 27.67 27.60 28.7528.75 

84 38.88 33.00 33.00 25. )D)_ 

9833.29 33.50 32.30 B. 60 30.00. 

1943.33 36.00 35.0038.00 . 

0837.7635..50 38.2539.00. 


.M5.7733.0828.3729.7425.4337.60 37.00 35.20118.33 ..... 

. in. 28 29. B 23.79 25.73,30.68 34,25 31.60 B.66H4.00 33. SOfe. 45 38.26 ... . 25.76 
. 110.87 35.08 33.30 35.88I3H. 25 36.60 35.60 38. OSlUS. 76|38.25|41. ()0|44.60|46.38|45.71 

. 21.98 22.5717.38 «). 47121.47. 

.19.73^19.48.. 


...22.1022,75.35.00 


.28.8736.60.44.71 


m. 38117.6917.74 19.1018,6rt 18.3318.2417.0718.9416.4210.87^25. 2«. 87 





























Maine .. 
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Washington. 
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Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Wisconsin.. 


115.27 


14.4514. 
!16.95 15.6816. 
!15.46 14.6714. 
17.7617.0617. 


[.2811 


10.2^17.6016.92 


14.: 

16.8017.54l< 

14.69. 

17.02 
16.7418. Mr 


15.60 
16.00 
15.00^ 

16.60 
L7.00 


16. K 
16.7f 
14.7i 

in.sr 

16 .7r 


Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Mi^uri,.... 

Kansas.... 

Nebraska.. 


119.08 m 1617. 
10.8218.1818. 
14.1014. 
16.62 " 


14.57 

17.46 


1.781' 


3216.03 , 

17.lW19.4dr 
13.7r' 

14.89 


18. 
19. 


[.mu 


Il6. 8717.8015.0015.8117. Offl 


7.00 

.7.76 

4.20 

16.80 


16.6( 
17.0( 

14. OC 

15. or 

16.6( 


20.411 


32.12! 

29.64 

23.23 


18.00|16.89| 

20 . 

80.65 
27.08 
22.12 


9.47 

127.54 

p0.90 


116.73 
18. W| 

Kol 

m79 


120.24 

22.27 

32.00 

30.48 

28.42; 


18.26 

21.00 

23.60 

28.00 

22.00 


'^23.8( 
23. a 

21. a 


New Mexico. 

Arizona. 

UUh. 

Nevada . 

Idaho. 


im45 


26.7a; , 

01 . 7^.091 


18.27 
26.7<, 
24.41 


7«1( 


128.13^.60 


. 17. . 
r623.]8 
' 21.00 
27.67 
21 ■ 


16.60 

22.47 

21.16 

27.31 

22.40 


18. 

26.12 

24.66 

30.68 

27.28 


7617.86 

' 22.00 

22.30 

24.00 

23.60 


17.81 
21.64 
21.01 
23. a 
23.6( 


25.06 22.07 
22.80 21.48 


26.64 

16.12 


24.011 

16.38 

13.06 


17.64 

16.64 
Bl.36 
m38 




19.16 _ , 

17.4121.9^ 
23.66" ' 
13.76 


25.00 


24.41 


M.37| 


LOCH 22.01 




24.50 


22.41 


The United States 


114.0713.4a 


,12.02 


12.1613.20 


12.64 


12.41 
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_ I 

Tablb S,—Wages of farm labor per day in harvest, uyithout hoard, by years and 
by States and Territories. 


[In currency for 1886, 1869, and 1875.] 
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TabIjE 5. —Wages of ordinary farm labor per day, without UMrd, by years and by 
States and Territories. 

[In currency for 1866, 1800, and 187S.] 

. . . . .. . . j . . 


States and Territories. 1800. 1806. 1896.! 1804. 189a I 


isoa 1888 . 1886 . 


1879. 1876. 1860. 1866. 
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Tablb 6.—ITaflw* of ordinary farm labor per day, with hoard, by years and by 
States and Territories. * 

[In currency for lti66,18^, nod 1875.] 


States and Territories. 11699. 


Maine.|1. 

New Hampshire. 1. 

Vermont. 1. 

Massachusetts. 1.081 
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• . 

Tablk 7. —Wages of farm labor per month, by year or season, without board and 
with board, by years and by geographical diviinons.' 


WITHOUT BOARD. 

[Wages In dollars and cents. In currency for 1866, 1868, and 1875.] 


Qec^raphical divUiona. 

1889. 

1886. 

1885. 

1804, 

1803. 

1892. 

1600. 

1888. 

1885. 

1862. 

■' 

Eastern States. 

Middle States. 

Southern States .. 

Western States.. 

Mountain States. 

F^&c States *. 

The United Status.. 

28.76 

23.81 

13.80 

23.75 

35.15 

35.69 

37.^7 

23.15 

13.48 

22.44 

33.85 

33.64 

I 

27.02 

28.64 

iao4 

21.50 

28.95 

34.15 

29.07 

24.82 

14.07 

23.12 

33.871 

mM 

26.46 

23.83 

14.66 

22.61 

32.16 

36.15 

26.64 

23.62 

14.77 

22.01 

:il.84 

34.87 

1 

25.80 

28.18 

14.27 

22.27 
30.24 
37.78 

26.56 

23.21 
14.67 
28.26 
36.50 

37.22 

20.23 

ig.ati 

17.69 

17.74 

18.10 

16.60 

18.33 

18.84 

17. W 

18.84 


1879. 


21 . 86 ^. 00^.08 

19 


20.24^.99 


12.65 


40.11 


16.42 


29.] 


15.2816.48 


19.81^.84 


48.98 


18.87 


26.87 


WITH BOARD. 
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PART IV. 


DIGEST OF LAWS OF THE SEVERAL STATES RELATING TO BOARDS AND 
DEl’ARTMENTS OF AGRICULTURE, FARMERS’ INSTITUTES, 

AND PROTECTION OF AGRICULTURAL AND 
HORTICULTURAL INDUSTRY. 








INTRODUCTION. 


Organizations for the promotion of agriculture, maintained either in whole or in 
iiart by tlie State government*!, are found in nearljievery Shite in the Union. State 
Boards of Agriculture, the most common form of oiganization for that purpose estab¬ 
lished by law and maintained at public expense, are found in about half the States. 
The other typical form is a Department or Bureau of Agriculture, presided over by a 
single officer, usually designated as Oommissioner of Agriculture. In several cases, 
however, this office combines a number of functions, and his bureau is known as the 
Bureau of Agriculture and Immigration; the Bureau of Agriculture, Ijibor, and Indus¬ 
try; the Burtau of Agriculture, Statistics, and Mines, or the like. These commissioners 
are found chiefly in the South, butalso in Maine, New York, and North Dakota, while 
in Pennsylvania there is a dei>artment of the State government presideil over by a 
Secretary of Agriculture. Finally, in Wksconsin, Minnesota, and Iowa the place of a 
Board of Agriculture is lilied to a greater or less extent by the executive committee 
or board of directors or managers of tlie State Agricultural Society; and in Utah a 
simiiar arrangement is in effect with the directors of the Deseret Agricultural and 
Mamifacturing Society. • 

The two principal modes of designating the members of State Boards of Agriculture 
are election by State and local agricultural sf*cieties or their delegates, and appoint¬ 
ment by the Governor, usually subject to conlirmation by the upijer house of the 
legislature. In some Stab* the two methods aro combiiiM, a part of the members 
laung apiHiinted by the executive and a part chosen by agricultural societies. It is 
Cl immon also for certain officials to be designated meml)ers of the board ex oflicio, the 
(iovernor and the president of the State agricultural college being often so designated. 
In a few Slates the members of the State, board are elected at annual meetings by del¬ 
egates from local societies, who are declared to be for the time beuig ex officio mem- 
lairs of tlie Isiard itself, while in New Jersey all the members of all the agricultural 
and horticultural societies, farmers’ clubs, and granges in the State are declareil to 
lie members of the State Board of Agriculture. In several cases the memliers of the 
Boardsof Agriculture are requireil to lie appointed from more than one political party. 
The Commissioners of Agriculture in some States are elected by the jieople like other 
State officers; in other lases they are appointed by the executive. 

The members of the State Boards of Agriculture commonly serve witliout comiien- 
sation, other than the expenses incident upon attending the meetings and jierfonning 
their official duties. The actual executive work is usually in charge of a salaried 
secretary chosen by the boanl, in some instances from its own numlier. The func- 
tionsof this officer therefore correspond somewliat closely to thoseof the Commissioner 
of Agriculture in States having such officials. In some States there is both a State 
lioam of Agriculture and a Commissioner of Agriculture who acta as its executive 
officer; while in Kentucky the Commissioner of Agriculture, Igilior, and Statistics is 
assisted by an ailvisory board. 

While it is sufficiently correct to say that all these Boards and Deparfineiils or 
Bureaus of Agriculture have been createil for the nurposi! of nromoting agricultural 
and kindred interests, there is a wide variation in the specific duties assigned to them 
in different States. In most cases, however, they are charged, among other things, 
with the collection of agricultural statistics, or other infonnation relating to agri¬ 
culture, or Ixitli, to be included in their published reports. In certain other States 
the collection of agricultural statistics is made a part of the work of a statistical 
bureau independent of the Board or Commissioner of Agriculture, and in some cases it 
is made a duty of more than one authority. 

Many of the Boards and Commissionersof Agriculture are directed to encoura^ the 
formation of local agricultural societies, and in some cases they are authorized also 
to make rules and regulations for the orgfinizgtion and government of such societies, 
and to requlTe repifrts from them at stat^ intervals. 

In Severn Western States the State Board of Agriculture is an outgrowthof a State 
Agricultural Society. &e officers of the society having at some time Been constituted 
a State Boaril. In these oases the State Agricultural Society continues its existence, 
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but is under the control of the board. In these cases, and also In several other 
Western States, the State board has charm of the annual State fair, while in Wash¬ 
ington the body corresponding most closely to a Board of Agriculture is the State Fair 
Cktnunission, and a similar commission has recently been created in New York. In 
a majority of the States, however, the holding of fairs is left to the voluntary action 
of Stete and local agricultural societies, though in many cases appropriations are 
made from the public funds, either State or county, or both, to aid in the.payment 
of premium^ etc. 

The gratuitous distribution of rare and valuable seeds, plants, etc., including seeds 
obtained for that purpose from the Uniteil States Dejiartment of Agriculture, is made 
a duty of the Boards or Commissioners of Agriculture in several States. I n some lases 
the seetls and plants are to be given only to persons who will agree to cultivate them 
properly and report the results. >• 

Tne encouragement of immigration is made a fimction of these officials in a number 
of States where immigration is desired, chiefly in the South and West, and in some 
cases this function carries with it the duty of preparing State handbooks or other 
printed matter setting forth the resources and advantages of the State. In some 
Southern States the commissioner is directed to keep a record of lands for sale within 
the State, corresponding to the lists of abandoned farms published by New England 
Boards of Agriculture; while in one or two cases provision is made fora public employ¬ 
ment registry for the benefit of immigrants and others and the convenience of 
employers, corresponding to the employment bureaus establisheil in other States 
under the Bureaus of Labor. 

In a numtier of Southern States the Commissioner of Agriculture has charge of a 
geological survey of the State, or has under his direction a geologist engaged in the 
analysis of soils, etc.; and in some eases he is directed to keeii at bis office a museum 
or cabinet containing specimens of the various products of the State. 

In a few cases the State Board of Agriculturelias lieen made the mverning Ixaly of 
the State agricultural college, while in South Carolina tins process has lieen reversed, 
the usual functions ofa Board of Agriculture being assigned to the trustees of Clemson 
College. In several other States the Board or Commissioner of Agriculture has some 
supervisory powers in (wnnection wilh the agricultural college and experiment sta¬ 
tion, extending in some («ses to the State W’cather service also, or to other State 
institutions fol- the benefit of agriculture. 

Certain functions which are in some States assigned to the Board or Commissioner 
of Agriculture are in other States assigned to the officers of the exjieriment station or 
to an inde^ndent official or board. Amonj; these functions may be mentioned the 
holding of farmers’ institutes, the suppression of insect pests and of contagious dis¬ 
eases among animals, and the insiiection and control of commercial fertilizers, and, 
in a few States, of commercial feeding stuffs. Still other duties, as, for example, in 
connection with forestry, fish cultun*, or other interests, are asiigned to the Board 
or Commissioner of Amculture in isolated cases. 

Farmers^ tnsdluto.—5'armers’ institutes are now held in a majority of the States, 
usually under the direction of the Board or Coinmissioner of Agriculture or of the 
agricultural college or exjwriment station, but in some cases under the management 
of a superintendent of fanners’ institutes aiuxiinted solely for that purpose. There 
is much variation in the plan of organization of the institutes, their control lining much 
more centralized in some States than in others. The plan which has been most gen¬ 
erally adopted seems to be some form of cooperation Wween the State officials and 
the focal organizations under whose auspices the institutes are held, part of the 
sfieakers being lecturers engaged to travel from point to point and paid from the 
State treasury, and others lining local volunteers. 

J}i»eam of artimah and insect pc«te.—^All the States have statutes, more or less elabo- - 
rate, intended to prevent the spread of contagious diseases among domestic animals, 
and in most cases there are also provisions for the suppression of insect pests, espe¬ 
cially on fruit trees and vines. The administration of the laws against injurious 
insects is in a lew States intrusted to a State Board of Horticulture, orj in the case of 
Washington, to a Commissioner of Horticulture. In other States this duty is per¬ 
formed by a Board of Entomology or by a State Entomologist connected with the 
experiment station or with the State Department or Bureau oi Amculture. In some 
cases local inspectors are appointed by the central authority; in other cases the county 
supervisors appoint local inspectors. The control of diseases among animals is often 
intrusted to a Live-stock Samta^ Board, the State Board of Health, or a State Veter¬ 
inarian acting under the direction of somei such board or of th^ Commissioner or 
Bwird of Agnculture. In cases where it is necessary to destroy animals to prevent the 
spread of msease some compensation to the owner is commonly providea for. This 
is sometimes limited to onediaU or three-fourths of the value of the animal, or to a 
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fixed sum for animals of a stated kind. In some cases it is provided that no com¬ 
pensation shall be paid for an animal which was diseased when brought into the Slate, 
or which was brought into the State without the certificate of health required by law. 

In several i»ses special provisions are made to prevent the spread of foul brood 
among bees. 

Ommereicdf^Uizeri .—A majority of the States, including nearly all of those east 
of the_ Mississippi, have statutes governing the sale of commercial fertilizers. The 
administration of the law is commonly intrusted to the director of the experiment 
station or to the Commissioner of Ap-icuiture or corresponding official. The a<dual 
analysis of samples by means of which the statements of manufacturers are verified 
is conducted by a chemist, who is usually connected with the experiment station or 
with the State Department of Agriculture. 

Comtnercud feeMng nlvffs, etc .—Several States have statute jirovisions intended to 
prevent the' adulteration of commercial feeding stuffs, and in a few cases there is also 
a provision prescribing a required strength for jiaris green, and sometimes of other 
insecticides. 

Beet mgar hounlm, etc .—Several States, including Kansas, Montana, New York, and 
Washington, offer bounties on sugar manufactured from beets grown within tiie 
State under certain conditions. In some other States where sugar Ixmnties have Ixien 
offered for limited jierioda the bounty is no longer in force. In Michigan the sugar- 
bounty law was declaretl unconstitutional by the State Supremo Court in 1900 on 
tiio ground that it authorized taxation for a private purpose. Tiie usual amount of 
the Txmnty is 1 cent a jxmnd, but in Kansas it is three-fourths of a cent a pound. 
Minnesota and Wisconsin encourage the sugar-lieet industry by providing for the 
importation and distribution of sugar-beet seed. In some commonwealths—e. g. Ari¬ 
zona, Wisconsin, and Wyoming—the industry is encouraged by exempting lieet- 
sugar factories from taxation. 



DIGK8T OF TiAWS BY STATES. 


ALiVBAMA. 

HEPABTMENT OF AORICOLTOKE. 

A Department of Agricnltnre is established under the management of a Commis¬ 
sioner of Agriculture, who must l)e a practical and experienced agriculturist. (Civil 
(3ode, sec. 368.) The commissioner holds office for two yearstmd receivefan annual 
salary of $2,lb0; he must give bond in the sum of 15,000. He is required to appoint 
a chief clerk and an as.sistant clerk. The chief clerk’s duties are pipcribed. 

Powm and (/«<»■».—The law prescribes the duties of the Commissioner of Agricul¬ 
ture under twenty sections, covering the encour^ement of profitohle development 
of agriculture, horticulture, and kindred industries, the organisation of agricultural 
associations, etc., reports, investigation of means of eradication of diseases of ani¬ 
mals, fruit pests, etc., the subjects of grasses, dairying industry, stock, poultry, and 
fish, fencing, sub-soil drainage and irrigation, culture of wool and silk, to aid immi¬ 
gration, to make rules and regulations with reference to the sale of fertilizers, etc. 
(Civil Code 18%, secs. 3^376.) 

farmers’ institutes. 

Tlv‘ commissioner is rcijuired to conduct farmers’ institutes in different sections of 
the State and to report upon the same. (Civil Code, sec. 416.) 

mSEASES OF ANIMAia. 

The law provides for the destniction of any animal found to be aliandoned, and in 
the judgmenl, of two reputable citizens, found to be inflnn, glandereil, injured, or 
diseased past recovery. (Civil Code, sec. 422.) 

The law provides that it is the duty of any person owning n horse, mule, or other 
animal having glanders or other fatal contagious or infections liiseasc to keep such 
animal removed from the public, and isolate from other animals, and further pro¬ 
vides a penalty for violation. (Act approved Feb. 28, 1887.) 

It is unlawful for any person to allow a dog belonging to him, which has liecome 
rabid, to run at large. (Laws of 1895, No. 373.) 


lIOBTIcnUTUKE. 


The law provides that it is the duty of the Commissioner of Agriculture, when 
informed of the existence of disease among fruit trees, etc., to cause a sample of such 
diseased tree to Ixs sent to him or to some of the agricultui^t experiment stations in 
the State for examination, and a written report must lie furnished to him regarding 
the same. . 

The owner of diseased trees is required to destroy them. (I.aw8 of 1897, No. 502.) 

Ff^lLIZKRS. 


The law provides that commercial fertilizers can not be sold without license front 
the Commissioner of Agriculture. The commissioner is required to issue a license to 
sell fertilizers on payment of a fee of fl, which license is good daring the searon. 

The law provides that dealers must attach tags procured from theCommissioner of 
Agriculture to all packages of fertilizers. _ ,, 

It is unlawful to include the tag tax in the price of fertilizer sold. 

The law provides that a person offering fertilizer for sale raiMt submit to the com¬ 
missioner a statement showing the brand, number of pounds in each pM^age, name 
of manufacturer and place of manufacture, and the ingredients he is willing to guar- 

package of fertilizer must have attached a true analysis and its commercial 

value, ,* * 

The professor of chemistry of the Agricultural and Mechanical C 9 lle« is made 
chemist of the Department of Agriculture for the purjxiee of Analyzing fertilizers. 
(CSvil Code, 1896, secs. 378,379,3%, 387,390,391,392,393.) 
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AEIZONA. 

DIBEAgKS OF ANIMALS. 

The law provides that a Live Stock Sanitary Board consisting of three members 
sliall be appointed by the Governor, with the advice and consent of the Lerislative 
Council, and recpiires that each member must give a bond. The term of offi(« is 3 
years. The salary of the members is $.5 a day for the time employed. The Governor 
18 authorized to appoint a Territorial Veterinary Surgeon, whose term of olBce shall 
be 2 years. His salary is fixed at $1,200 per annum and 10 cents a mile for traveling 
expenses. He is required to give bond. 

Persons owning or in charge of domestic animals who have reason to believe such 
animals are affected with contagious diseases must notify the Imard or the vetori- 
narian. The duties of the board are to protect the health of domestic animals, and 
it is authorized to establish and maintain quarantines, etc. The board may require 
the slaughtering of diseased animals. The slaughtering and disposition of the 
remains of diseased animals are under the regulations of the Territorial Veterinarian. 
It is a misdemeanor to violate quarantine laws, and it is unlawful to sell or ship 
diseased animals, or the meat, milk, or hides of such diseaswl animals. 

The law provides that the Governor shall issue a proclamation prohibiting tbe 
importation of live stock into tbe Territory, if disease exists outside of the Territory, 
unless accomiianied by a bill of bealtb. 

The law provides that it is the duty of the board to appoint inspectors to protect live 
stock from theft, and it is required to devise a system of inspection for health, marks, 
and brands of all stock exported from and all stock slaughtered in the Territoiy. 

It is unlawful to convoy cattle within the Territory between the let day of Feb¬ 
ruary and December which are capable of communicating Texas, splenetic, or Spanish 
fever. TransiKirtation companies are prohibited from transporting any such cattle 
into the Territory. Provision is made for the quarantine of cattle having Texas fever, 
and they can not lie received until so ordered by the board. 

Tbe law provides for a proper supervision of slaughtering places, covers the sanitary 
condition of such places, keeping of records, etc. It is unlawful to transijort untagged 
hidia. 

The law provides for the proper liranding of animals. (Laws of 1897, No. 6, con¬ 
solidating tue live-stoc^k laws.) 


HOKTIOULTUKK. 

The law provides that upon petition to the board of supervisors of any county, by 
10 or more residents, that tbe siqiervisors shaft appoint a commission, whose duty 
it shaft be to suprviso the destruction of insects injurious to fniits and vines, such as 
scale insects, codling moth, and other peats, and they shaft be known as the board of 
horticultural commissioners. The powers of said commission are given. If persons 
own infecteil orchards, etc., and do not destroy or take means to eradicate the pests, 
such properties may lie deemed a public nuisance and may be proewided against as 
such, and if found guilty the court may direct the aforesaid (commission to abate the 
nuisance. The expense thus incurred may be a lien upon the real property of the 
defendant. Thecommissionhaspowertoqnarantinotreesorfruitsthatare infested, etc. 

Tbe commissioneis must keep a record of their official doings, and are required to 
report to the county board of supervisors on or before the 1st of Janhary of each year 
on the condition of tbe fruit mtoests of their several districts. (Law8 0tl891,Nu.26.) 

BEES. 

The law provides that a foul-brood inspector may be appointed in any county by 
the board of supervisors, upon a petition signed by not less than 10 persons, vmi- 
dents of said county; the persons so appointed shall servo for a term of 2 years, 
unless removed by tne board of supervisors. 

It is the duty of the inspector to examine any apiary suspected of having foul 
brood, and if the disease is found to exist, he shall also inspect aft other apiaries 
within 2 miles. 

Provision is made for the destruction of eol^nies of bees so diseased. The owner is 
allowed to ask for a committee of inspecUon, composed of honey producers, one to 
be chosen by the owner, one by the inspector, and the third by these two. They 
shaft examine the disputed cases, and shaft then decide whether the said colony or 
colonies are diseased or not, and their decision shall be flnaL 
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The inspector shall make an annual report to the board of suitorvisors on the Ist 
day of January 6f each year, pving in detail the number and location of apiaries 
inspected and the number of dieea^ colonies found and destroyed. (Laws of 1898, 
No. 26.) 


BEBT-SUOAR KACTORIES. 

The law provides that any association or i»ri)oration organised under the laws of 
the Territory of Arizona which shall build a piwluctivo plant for the manufacturo 
of sugar from beets, etc., shall lie exempt from taxation of every kind for a period of 
10 years after the completion of said plant, subject to rertain conditions and restrio 
tions. Any association to avail itself of the provisions of this ard must, wthin 1 year 
after the pass^ of the same, file with the chairman of the ixmrd of supervisors of 
each county in which said planiris lorated a notice in writing that it accepts the con¬ 
ditions of the act, eto.; provided, sucli association or corporation shall not be allowed 
more than 10 acres of land to be exempt from taxation. 

All plants built under the provision of this act and claiming exemptions herein 
provided for shall Ire conniletw and in operation at the point as located within 5 
years from the date of filing the notice provided lor in this act. (Laws of 1891, 
no 73.) 

ARKANSAS. 

BUUBAII OK MINKS, MANIIKAOTIIUKS, AND AORICULTUKK. 

The law provides for the establishment of a department to be known as the ‘ ‘Arkan¬ 
sas Bureau of Mines, Manufactures, and Agriculture,” under the direction of a com- 
mis.atoner. The commissioner is elected l>y the pwijile, holds office for 2 years, and 
receives an annual salary of $1,800. He is required to give Irond in the sum of 
$10,000. The duties of the commissioner are very fully given. (Sandcls & Hill’s 
lligest, secs. 5063-5072, chap. 109.) 

LOCAL AORICULTUHAI. SOCIETIES. 

Agricultural lair associations are authorized to tie incorporated and the share.s of 
stock may be of the par value of $2 each. (Handels & Hill’s Digest, sec. 1422.) 

DISEASES OK ANIMALS. 

Cattle must not be driven across quarantine lines established by the United States 
authorities. (Laws of Apr. 19, 1805.) 

The law prohibits the importation of any diseaseil horse, mule, jack, or jennetatfected 
by any contagious or infectious disease, and also the driving on a highway or selling 
of any such animals. 

The law prohibits any person bri nging into t he State AV'estem horses, mules, or jacks 
that have not been kept at least twelve months north of the north boundary of 
Missouri, or twelve months eastof the west boundary line of Iowa; provided nothing 
shall prevent transportation through the State, or driving across the State, between 
April 1 and July 10; but this does not apply to settlers bringing their horses with 
them. 

The Coromissiener of Mines, Manufactures, and Agricnlture isauthorizcil to extend 
or limit the operation of this act under certain conuilions. (Laws of Feb. H, 1897.) 

’The law provides for the establishment of a district cattle quarantine line and de¬ 
fines the boundaries. 

It is unlawflB to transport cattle across the boundary line except from December 
15 to March 1. Oattle in care are exempted. Penalties are prescribed for violation. 
(Laws of No. 45.) 

FERTILIZERS. 

The law provides that before any fertilizer shall be ottered for sale, having a value 
of $10 per ton, samples shall be submitted to the State chemist, mving the name of 
brand and plaixi and name of manufacture, and State chemist shall grwt a certificate 
setting forth the analysis. Every package shall have attached to it a guaranteed 
analysis, which must substantially cooesppnd to the certificate. The chemist shall 
cbai^ $15 for analyzing each brand, but any purchaser may hafe samples analyzed 
free of charge. , 

It is unlawful for a manufacturer to misrepresent the constituents of fertilizers, and 
be shall be liable to indictment for misrepresentation. (Laws of 1895, No. $2.) 
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OALIPOHNIA. 

KTATK noAllIl 01' AdKICt'l.TlIKK. 

By an act. approvcJ April 15, 1880, the State AKri(uiltnral Society is (leclarcxl a 
State institution, its affairs as such being placed under the exclusive control and luan- 
aeement of a body of 12 men, to to appointed by the Governor, and known as the 
State Board of Agric^ulture. The term of office for members of this board is 4 years, 
8 memtors retiring at the end of each flscral year (February 1) unless reappointed. 
Any vacancy occurring tofore the expiration of a term is filled by the (lovernor, the 
aiuiointment being ma<le for tiie remaindet of smh term. 

Once a year tlie members of tlic board eleitt one of their own mmitor to serve as 
their ])reBident and as president of the State Agricujtural Society. Tliey also select 
a secretary ami treasurer, not of their numto'r, who serve at the discretion of the 
board, which bo(ly ilefines their duties and fixes their com)mnsation, and the bonds 
to be required of them. The secretary is re(iuired to report to the Governor any 
vacancy occmring in the membership of the lioani. 

The iioard was empowered to make such changes in the constitution and roles of 
the State Agricultural Society as were necessary to bring them into (xuifonnity with 
the provisions of the act, an^ adapt them to the requirement that the affairs of the 
said society, irnduding its meetings and exhibitions, be managed by the said txiaril. 
The board provides for an annual fair or exhibition by the society of the industries 
and industrial ))roducts of the State, but the State assumes no liability for any pre¬ 
mium awarded or debt created by said Imard in connection with such exhibition. 

The marsluds and ))olice necessary to the preservation of iicace and order at the 
annual fairs of the society arc appointed by thclxrard and are invested with the legal 
authority of executive otfieers of the peace. ^ 

The board is roiinired to us(;alt availahh' means to collect and disseminate all kinds 
of useful informal ion calculated loediicate and benefit the industrial classes, develop 
the resources, and advance the material interests of the State. It must reixirt annu¬ 
ally to the Governor, giving a full and detailed account of its transactions, with the 
statistics and inforniation gained, and a full statement of all funds received and 
disimrsed. (Codes and Statutes, 1885, vol. 4, p. 4111.) . 

;\iiliropriations have been made for the Slate .Vgricultnral Society and the district 
societies under certain conditiism. (Acts of Apr. 1.18!l7; Mar. 17.18(81; Jlar. 21,1901.) 


l,OCAl. AllKlcni.Tl'ltAl. .SOCIKTIKS. 


The law provides that the Stale shall Ixi divided into 45 agricultural districts. Fifty 
or more persons representing the majority of file counties in a district may form an 
agricultural associal ion and become incor|siraled, with power to acquire real eatatc by 
purchase or lease for the ]nir|)o.se of agricultural exhibdionsand fairs, and to convey 
any real estate w hich iiiav not Ihi necessary (or their purposes. The officers of the 
association sliall consist of eight directors. ThiAsecretary and treasurer shall not to 
members of the hoard. The Governor shall appoint eight resilient citizens as the.dis¬ 
trict hoard, if notice of tlui formation of such society is given, and they shall hold office 
so that two shall retire at the end of each two years. Each association thus lormed 
is (leclarcd a State institution, and their laiwei-s are prescrito'd. The ilutiesof the 
secrelarv are given. They are authorized to acce|>t State appropriations in aid of fairs. 
(Act of "Mar. 81, 1897. as amendi'd by act of Mar. 15, llMll.) * 

I>1SKAS1.S1 OF ANIMA1.S. 

It is unlawful for any person to sell or offer for sale, or bring w ithin the State, any 
domestic animals knowing the same to be affected with any contagious or infections 
(lisease, and every animal having glanders or farcy shall at once 1 m' killed by the 
owner or jierson having charge thereof. (Iavws of 1891, chap. 402.) 

An animal affected with contagious or infectious disease must not Iks driven on the 
highway or permitted to run with healthy atumals. (tows of 189,8, chap. 219.) 

It is the duty of the State Veterinarian to protect the health of all domestic animals 
from all contagious and infectious diseases, and he may make quarantine and sanitary 
regulations and i.ssqe certiftcatcs of insiioctioii. Contagious and infections distsases 
shall he reported to the State Dairy Bureau and the board of sujxtrvisora, who shall 
prevent tlie spreiul of iliseases. llisinfeclion shall be done in accordance with the 
rules of tlie United States Bureau of Animal Industry. (Laws of 1899, chap. 96.) 

I C—VOL XI- 11 
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HOKTICULTIIHE. 

The law provides that county hoards of horticulture may cause insp(!ction of 
orchards and nursery trees, etc., and any packing house or 8tf)rerooni, and the owner 
must eradicate any injurious insect pests. If the owner fails to eradicate the pests 
the hoard may cause it to he done and the cost shall be a lien on the premises. (Laws 
of 1890, chap. 76.) 

The law provides that it is the duty of any person bringing into the State nursery 
stock, fruit, vegetables, etc\, to notify the State quarantine officer of his district and 
hold the stock for inspection. Each carload, Ixix, package, etc., of nursery stock, 
fruit, vegetables, etc., snail be plainly marked with the names of consignor and con¬ 
signee, and of the place where grown. If any such shipment shall Ihj found infested 
with injurious insects or infected with plant diseases it shall be disinfected at the 
cost and e.vpense of the owners. * 

Any shipnfent fouinl infested Aith insects not found in the State shall be at once 
destroyed or sent out of the State, at the option of the owner. Any stek affected 
with “yellows” or “rosette” shall not be received, but returned or destroyed. 
(Laws of 1899, chap. 76.) 

Seventy-live hundred dollars was appropriated for the .State Board of Horticulture 
to send an entomological e.vix'rt to Australia, New Zealand, and other countries to 
collect and import into California for distribution insects which prey upon fruit and 
free ))ests alsninding in California. (Laws of 18t)9, chap. 27, p. 27.) 

Provision is made to regulate the sale of parts green for use as an insecticide. 
Manufacturers are rcpiircd to submit a sample to the director of the experiment sta¬ 
tion at Berkeley, with a statement setting forth the brands, weight of each package, 
names of manufacturers and places of manufacture, and the amount of coinhineil 
arsenic which the parts gre<>n contains in each package. Persons vending jiaris green 
are napiired to file the above statement with trie director and to receive a certificate 
from”him. The law prescrilxis the standard. The liirector shall analyze parts green 
offered for sale and forward the results to the State Boahl of Horticulture. Penalties 
are prescrilied for violations. (Laws of 1900, chap. .63, p. 69.) 

The law provides for the proper marking of packages of citrus fruits, etc. Pen¬ 
alties are prescribed for violations of the law. The (iovemor shall appoint an 
inspector of citrus-fruit shipments to serve without compensation, and his duties are 
prescribed. (Laws of 1900, chap. 224, p. 663.) 

IIKKS. 

The law proviiles that the lioard of .suiH-rvisors of any county shall ap]inint an 
inspector iqion jadilion of fen or more projierty liolders claiming that apiaries are 
infected with ford hroixl or any other contagious disease. Theilutiesof the in-siiector 
arc given. (Laws of 1900, cliap. 24, p. 13.) 

COLORADO. 

.STATE A(lRiei:r.Tt'R.VL BOARP. 

The State A^cnltural Board is authorized to select thefiiecessary lands for an qxpert- 
ment station in Cheyenne County and shall have control of the land and employees 
necessary to take charge of them. They are authorized to use certabi funds accruing 
to the State from the act of Congress. The board is authorized to choose a president 
from among its namber and a seca tary not connected with the Iward. (3 Milk’s An. 
Stat., secs. 50-59.) 

.STATE EAIRS. 

The county commissioners of any county are empowered to appropriate not more 
than $.500 outof the county treasury for the pnrposeof aiding the agricultural exhibits 
of their county at the State fair. (3 Mills’s An. Stat., sec. 1862«.) 

It is the duty of the Colorado State Fair Association to report to the General Assem¬ 
bly of the State concerning the exhibitions at its fairs and to make rccominendations 
for the promotion of the stock, agricultural, and horticultural interests of the State. 
(3 Mills’s An. Stat., sec. 1863.) 


DISEASES OE ANIMALS. 

'The law provides for the appointment of live-stw.k meat inspwitors by the rounty 
commissioners, who are to hold office for one year and give bond. The duties of 
each inspector are prescribed. 
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It is unlawful to slaughter animals without inspection, but this act does not apply 
in the rural districts. 11 Mills’s An. Stat., secs. 19,20,24,26.) 

The State of Colorado is divided into 28 round-up districts. The Governor is 
emuowered to appoint yearlv 3 round-up commissionera in each district for horse 
stock, also 9 inspection coiniuissioners to serve for the whole State. It is the duty of 
the inspection («inmission to employ (attle inspccters and distribute them about the 
State to prevent the illegal shipping and slaughtering of cattle. (2 Mills’s An. Stat., 
chap. 120, secs. 1201 etseq.; 3 ibid., sec. 4228a.) 

The law provides for the proper branding of animals, and prohibits the use of a 
brand by more than one person. All brands shall be rccoiiled in the State brand 
Imok in the office of the Secretary of State. The means for procuring brands, with 
the fee, restrictions, etc., are given. Penalties are prescribed for the branding of 
animals belonging to another, or defacing the brands on animals alreatly branded. 
{Uwaofl899, chap. 142,0. 352.) . 

Elalxirate provisions relating to stock are made. (2 Mills’s An. Stat., chap. 120, 
secs. 4201-4285.) 

The law prohibits the importation of cattle from Texas or Indian Territory between 
the first of May and the first of September, etc., and prescribes a penalty for violation. 
(2 Mills’s An. Stat., sec. 4285.) 

The law provides for the creation of the office of State Veterinary Surgeon, whose 
term of office is 2 years. (Ibid., sec. 4291 et seq.) 

The law provides for the creation of the State Veterinary Sanitary Hoard, to be 
eomposeil of 3 memliers to be aripointed by the Governor, and further provides upon 
rerpiest ami recommendation of 5 woolgrowers of any county that they shall appoint 
a sheep ins)iectar in such county. (Ibid., sec. 4296.) 

The law provides that any domestic animal found diseased and unfit for fowl may 
lie killed by any olficer of the board of health. (Laws of 1893, p.391.) 

It is unlawful to allow any diseased animal, or animal exposeil to contagious 
disease, to nin at largo, to bo sold, driven, or offered for sale, or brought into the 
State. (1 aws of 1893, p. 391.) 

noimcui.Tcnn. 

It is the duty of the State Hoard of Horticulture to prescribe regulations for the 
prevention of contagious diseases among fruit and fruit trees, for the prevention, 
treatment, cure, and extir|iatioii of fruit pests, and for disinfecting grafts, scions, 
empty fruit lioxes, and trees. (Laws of 1897, cliap. 12.) 

The law provides for the appointment of iiis|)ectors in each county, and it is 
unlawful to carry into any county any trees, vines, shrulis, etc., without giving 
notice of tlicir arrival at destination to tfie inspector of said county; and it is unlawful 
to sell any article mentioned except when they have lieen inspected and disinfected 
if necessary, and on order of said inspector. The inspector has power to maintain a 
quarantine station. 

The law provides for the proper marking of nursery stock, showing the name of 
consigmie and consignor, where grown, etc. 

The cotmtv horticultural iiisjiector has power to inspect any nurseries in his county, 
and if found to lie infested with insect |)esta or other diseases he can order the 
eradication of the same, and upon failure of the owner to comply, or should he 
refuse to destroy or tieat as directed, he shall be guilty of maintaining a public 
nuisance, and if fonnil guilty the court may order the inspector to aliate the nuisance 
ami said owner shall pay the cxiienses. (laiws of 1897, chap. 65; Laws of 1899, 
chap. 102.) • 

HEKS. 

Provision is made for county inspection of apiaries, treatment or destruction of 
appliances where foul brtsxl is found to exist, and for penalties for the sale of infected 
Ix’cs and appurtenances. (latws of 1891, p. 44.) 

It is unlawful to spray fruit trees with substances injurious to Ixses. (I>aws of 1897, 
chap. .55, lec. 8.) 

There is an association known as the Colorailo State Kce Keepers’ Association, 
whose duties are prescrilied. (3 Mills’ An. Stat., chap. 14, sec. 232 et seq.) 

* (XINNECTICUT. 

STATK BOABn OF AQRICULTl’KE. 

The state Board* of Agriculture is compost of the Governor, who is ex officio 
president, and twelve persons; and the manner of their apjxiintment is prescribed. 
(Public I.aw8of 1899, chap. 147.) 
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They have power to appoint a Ne(Tetary and treasurer, rewuve donations and 
bequeBts for the.general intcrt'stn of hnnlmndry and jigriciiltural edm^ation, regulate 
local ajjrieultnral societies, inquire into metlicKis of husbandry and horti<adture, 
encourage the formation of farmer’s clul)S, libraries, and reading rooms, and make 
relations to prevent the sprejul of disease among domestic animals and to prevent 
diseases of fruit trees. (Gen. t-tats. 1888, secs. 1696 et seq., except 1699 and 1708; 
Ihiblie laws of 1893, chap. 216; Public Laws of 1895, chap. 288.) 

The aiqjropriation for the State Boanl of Agriculture in 1901 was $7,000. (Public 
Acts of 1901, chap. 161.) 


nocan AOJticrLTUuAi, sihuetiks. 

By General Statutes, sec. 1720, as amended by Public Laws, 1893, pagft 84, General 
Statutes, see.. 1721 et seq., provision is made for the appropriation by the State to 
the lo<al agricultural societies of the State of a sum equal to the avera;w annual sum 
paid by the State to them for the 4 years prior to the enactment of the section. If 
any society shall in any one year raise the sum of $100 and pay out the same in pre¬ 
miums it shall be entitled to the sum of $100 from the State, and the balance of the 
appropriation, if any, shall lie divideil among all local agricultural societies in pro¬ 
portion to the amount of their premiums cxceeiliug $100 paid at fairs held within 12 
months. The sale of liquor, games of chance, and gambling on the grounds of any 
incorporateil agricultural swiiety are prohibited, and no society is entitled to ita 
annual appropriation unless the jiresident, secretary, and treasurer thereof make 
afiidavit that this iirovision has been coniplie.1 with. An additimial allowance 
formerly made to the Connecticut State Agricultural Society has lieen di.«contiiiue(l. 
(Ihiblic Acta of 1895, chap. ’229.) The appropriation in liiol for local agricultural 
societies was $11,600. (Public Acta of 1901, p. 161.) 

«. 

CO.M.MKRCI.U, KEEPIXO STCFitS. 

Commercial fctsling stuffs are dtdined, and every parcel thereof exposed for sale 
within the State is required to have a statement affi xed to it certifying to its constit¬ 
uents, the name, brand, or trade-mark, and the nameand addnaisof the maiiufaclurcr 
or imixirter. Violations of the act are punishable by fine of not excee<ling $100 for 
the first and $200 for eaili snlisequent offense. The Connecticut Agricultural Exper¬ 
iment Station is authorized to analyze such feeding stuffs and to jiiiblish annual 
bulletins concerning them. The Dairy CommLsioiier is charged with the enforce¬ 
ment of the act. (Public laiws of 1,S99’, chap. 219.) 


I)I.HK.\SES OK ANI.MAI.S. 


The Governor is required to ajipoint bienniallv a Commissioner of Domestic Ani¬ 
mals, who shall 1«! a practical farmer and stock hreexler of at least 10 years’ expe¬ 
rience, and who may employ necessary assistants. (laiws of 1897, chap. 119.) 

There are 6 sections covernig the; bringing of cattle into the State, and reports to be 
made to the commissioner as to the mimla’rand se.\, cic., and also giving the powers 
of the commia.sioner in regard to the i|uarantine of animals infected with contagions 
disease, prohibiting the sale of products thereof, the length of duratnm of quaran¬ 
tine, etc. Provision is made for the killing of diseased animals and payment for the 
same to the owntr. 

There is an act which jirovides for the examination by the agents of the tlonuecti- 
cut Humane Society of any animal supposed to las infeitel with the disease known 
as glamiers or farcy, under certain rules and regulations. The animals may lie 
quarantined or killed. 

The disinfection of stalls or buildings in which diseased animals have Ih'co boused 
is required. (Laws of 1897, chap. 211.) 

HOKTIClI.TCKK. 

The law provides for a commission on iieach yellows, to be apimintod by the 
State Hoard of Agriculture, to carry out such plans as may be deemed necessary for 
the eradication of disease. , . , 

The law prescrilies lamalties for the sale of fruit while an apiieal is pending and 
for gelling fruit from disease.! trees. (laiws of 1893, chap. 216.) 
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DELAWARE. 

IfTATB BOAIW OF AQKICULTURK. 

Three Commissionera of Agriculture are required to lx; appointed by the Governor 
of the State, with the consent of the Senate, 1 of whom shall reside in each county 
of the State, and one of whom shall be of different political faith from the other two. 
They are to lie appointed respectively for the terms of 1, 2, and .S years. They and 
their snciasisors in ofiice are maxle a department to be known as the Stale Board of 
AgricuHurt;, which is to remain sucdi tor the term of 8 years and until said lioard 
sliall bo abolished. The term of office of commissioners appointed to succeeded 
the tiret apjxiintees shall lx; 8 years. Tfieir comiiensalion is $4 a day and actual 
traveling expmises, provided they do not exceed 2$ days in the year and an annual 
appropriation ol $1,000. They are to have general snpervisioii of the agricultural 
and horticultural interests of the State, are empowered to take all necessary mea,s- 
nres to ))revent and eradiiate di.scases ol agrieuKural and horticultural produirts and 
domestic; animals, and the methods are jiointed out in the statute. They are also 
requircsi to publish information as to the aliove diseases, to cause nurseries, orchards, 
and vineyards to be inspected and the pnaluets thereof to lie laliehsl and rertificates 
granted to the owners of the; same and to regulate the transportation of ^ricultural 
and horticultural products and cattle into the State. Penalties are prescrilasl for the 
violation of the statute and of the regulations of the Imard. The board is also 
empowercKl to invite and emcourage immigration into the State. (Laws of Del., 
chap. 210.) 

FAH.MKIl’s l.NSTlTUTra. 

Provision is made for faripers’ institutes to lie held yearly in each county of the 
State, and the sum of $600 annually is appropriated for tfiat ])urpose.' (Rev. Stat., 
p. 9S<I.) 

DlSEASKS OF A.VI.MAl.S. 


Beef cattle may be brought into tlie State provided that such cattle shall be taken 
directly from the cars to the slaughterhouse and kept there until slaughtered. 
(Laws of 1801, chap. 180.) 

The (iov(;riior may prescribe precautions against the spread of infection, includ¬ 
ing tin; destruction of diseased animals after V(;t<;rinarv examination. (Iaiws of 
1808, cha)). 030.) 

An ajipropriation is made for the ))avment of slated sums to the owner of domes¬ 
tic animals dying from antfirax, provided notifx; be given of such death to the Gov¬ 
ernor within 10 days. Vaccination of animals which have ticen exjKised to the 
disease is provided for. (I^aws of 1807,'chaj)s. 150, 451.) 

irouncunTCKE. 

The Governor is authorized to appoint peach commissioners, who upon application 
are to make, inspection of peach trees at cerbiin seasons. They are required to mark 
every tree having the dist^a.se known as the “ yellows. ’ ’ Smrh trees are to be destroyed 
either by the owners or the commissioners. (laws of 1891, chaji. 282.) 

Provision is made for the appointment by the Governor of a coBipetent person to 
inspe(;t nurseries and orchards for the San .lose scale, and to reismunend sucli reme¬ 
dies as ho may deem proper for its extermination. (Laws of 1897, chap. 419.) 

Three hundred dollars annually is appropriated to the Peninsula Horticultural 
Society. (Rev. Stat., p. 990.) 


FEnTIL.IZBH8. 

The State Chemist is required, upon the request of any citizen, to make an analysis 
of fertilizers purchased by such person, and is authorized to receive $1 in payment 
fof such services. (Laws of 1899, cliap. 213.) 

DISTRICT DK COLUMBIA. 

• DISBASFm’oF ^NIMAIS. 

The United States Bureau of Animal Industry may cause the death of any di.seased 
animal, and provision is made for the appraisal of all animals killed. (Fourteenth 
Itejiort, Bureau of Animal Industry, p. 445.) 
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. FI.ORIDA. 

COMMlMSIONKIt or AOKIClIl.TnKK, 

A Commiflsionor of Agriculture is provided for, to be elected at the same time 
and hold office for the same term (4 years) as the Governor. The commissioner is 
retiuired to perform such duties in relation to agriculture as may be preScrilml by 
law, to have supervision of the public lands, of the State prison, and of the Bureau 
of Immigration. He is required to make a report to the Governor at the lieginning 
of each session of the legislature. Ills compensation is fixed at $1,.500 a year. 
(Const., art, 4, sec. 20.) 

A Department of Agriculture is created, with the Commissioner of Awi^ilture at its 
head. His<tqties in this dcpartnipnt are generally to take chaige of the agricultural 
interests of the Stale, to collect mid dis.seminate information concerning the same, to 
collect siiecimens of the agricultund, forest, and mineral jiroducts of the Slate, and 
to publish statistics. He is requircsl to reside and keep his office at the seat of gov¬ 
ernment. (Rev.Stat.,sec. 137 etseq.) 

The insi>ection, analysis, and regulation of the sale of iwmmcrcial fertilizers is 
placed under his general direction. (Rev. Shit,, sec. 89,3, as amended by act of May 
22,1901.) 

mSEASKS OE ANIHAla. 

It is unlawful for any |)erson to bring into the State or offer for .sale therein domestic 
animals suffering from'contagious diseases. (Laws of 1895, chap. 4351.) 

When hogs or sheep arc butchered for market, the heads are to be brought to the 
market also. In the case of beeves the hhle is required to he taken to the nearest 
ius|)et‘tor. (laws of 1893, chap. 4187, pj). 120, 121.) 

The State Board of Health i.s to have general supervision of the public health and 
make, promulgate, and enforce such rules and regulations as may lie necessary for 
the preservation of the same, and to prevent the importalion or spread of hydro¬ 
phobia. (Laws of 1895, chap. 4348.) 

' HORTiriTLTCRK. 

It is unlawful for any })erson to knowinglv sell or give awav anv diseased nursery 
stock. (Uiwsof 1899, p. 213.) 

FERTII.IZEIIS. 

Commercial fertilizers sold in or imported into llie Slate are rcijuired to Is? jdainly 
stam|)ed with the name of the fertilizer and (dicmical analysis, and fertilizers not so 
markeil are subject to confiscation, (laiwsof 1895, p. 131.) 

GEORGIA. 

PEPARTMEST OP AORIl'lIl.Tl'RE. 

A department of agriculture is established after the direction of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture, who is elected by the qualified electors of the State and holds office 
for two years. He is nvjuircd to be a practical farmer, and receives an annual sidary of 
$2,000. He has charge of the agricultural and horticultural interests of the State, is 
required to publish information concerning the geological formation of the Slate 
soils, etc., distributes seeils, regulates the analysis of fertilizers, and investigates tire 
subjects of irrigation, dairying, fences, etc. (Cisle, 1895, secs. 1789-1792.) 

The Commissioner of Agriculture is given certain jKiwers in reference to the insjieiv 
tion of fertilizers and the enforcement of the law for the same. (Code of 1895, seia. 
1551-1.569.) 

PISBASES OF ANI.MAI,S. 

The law prohibits the conveying of cattle through certain counties of the State 
during certain months of the year, and punishment is prescrilted. (CVslo of 1898, 
Vol. Ill, sec. 1039.) 

Work cattle may lie ridurned to the State during certain months, or at any time 
if they have not Ireen out of said territory Rmger than two week* (laiwB of 1899, 
No. 332, p. 489.} 

The Commissioner of Agriculture maintains and enforces quarantine laws. (Laws 
of 1899, No. 374, p. 97.) 
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HOBTICDLTURE. 

There in a State Board of Entomology, with the Commissioner of Agriculture as 
chainnan, which has full power to regulate inspection, etc., anti presiTilte the condi¬ 
tions of the sale anil conveyance of plants within and without the State, together 
with the inspection of same. (I>aws of 1898, chap. 78, p. 94.) 

rKRTlI.ISERS. 

The law covers the condition of sale of fertilizers, and gives the gratles of fertilizers 
under three heads. (Laws of 1897, No. p. 11.1) 

The Commissioner of Agriculture appoints inspectors. (laws of 1890, p. 142.) 

The law provides for the proper branding and tagging of each package of fertilizer, 
and each package must have attached the guaranSeed analysis showing percentage 
of valuable constituents. It is unlawful to sell any fertilizer, etc., unless registered 
and tagged. (Laws of 1891, pp. 144,145,146.) 

TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 

(■O.VI.M IWilONEI! OF AO RK'III.TUKE. 

By the organic act of the Territory of Hawaii a Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Forestry was created. This comnuBsioner exercises substantially the same powere as 
were formerly vested in the Board of Agriculture, which were in brief to have general 
supervision of the agricultural interests of the islands, to authorize exhibitions to be 
lickl, to establish experiment stations, to publish information, and to prevent and 
suppriws agricultural and horticultural pests and diseases. (Act <jf .fune 14, 1900, 
81U.S.Sti{t.,141.) ^ • 

IDAHO. 

I.OCAI, AORlCIM/rURAI. SOCIETIKS. 

Agricultural fair corjiorations are authorized to purchase, lease, audMispose of not 
exceeding ItiOarTcsof land for the pur|)ose of buildings and improvements for the 
l)romotion of agricultural, horticultural, and similar industries. The indebtedness 
whidi may he incurred is also providetl for. Such corporations are prohibited from 
charging fees greater than necessary for their actual expenses. The l)oard of county 
(snumissioners of any county is authorized, in any year in which an agricultural fair 
is held in said <wunty. to appropriate to not more than one association holding such 
fair a sum not exceeding $500, to defray the expenses of the same. (Rev. Stat., 1887, 
secs. 1775-1778.) 

mSEASES OF ANIMALS. 

The State sheep inspectors’ duties are given. 

The conveyance of sheej) infected with disease, and the penalties for herding and 
trans])orting diseasi'd shwp without certificates of inspection are given, (laiws of 
1899, pp. 352-358.) 

IIORTICIILTURE. 

A State Board of Horticultural Inspection is created consisting o*f the professors of 
botany and zoology in the University of Idaho, ex ofiicio, and three memliers to lie 
appointed by the Governor for a tenn of 3 years. Said board is reijuirisl to divide 
the State of Idaho into not more than 10 districts, and is reijnired to appoint a gen¬ 
eral State inspector and in each district a State horticultural msiaictor. The general 
State in.spector is to receive a compensation not exceeding $6 per day, and a district 
insix-ctor not excceiiing $6 per day, and they shall respeittively hold office during the 
pleasure of the board. The State board is given very full and complete control over 
the horticultural interests of the State for the prevention and suppression of pests 
and diseases of fruit, trees, vines, etc., and the regulation of all places, vehicles, and 
packages used in connection with the storing, packing, and transportation of horti¬ 
cultural products. (Act of Febnuiry 10, 1899, as amended by aid. of March 7, 1899, 
both repealing act of March 12, 1897.) 

It is unlawul to distribute or trandporf within the State nursery stock, etc., 
affected with infectious disease. The law provides that all nursery stock must have 
affixed to it a stamp or label showing the name of the produce and the shipper and 
the locality where grown. (IjBws of 1899, pp. 122, 437.) 
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, ITXINOIS. 

STATK JIOAKI) l)F AdKKMILTlIUK. 

The IllinoiH State Beant of Agrieultnre consists of a president, the last ex-president 
of the board, and one vii»-president from each Conijn'ssional district. Tlie president 
and vice-president an; eltartal every 2 years at tlie >State fair by delegaths from the 
county agricultural societie.s, each county being entitleil to 2 voU«. Tbe toard 
appoints a seruvlary anil treasurer not nienibers of tbe board, who hold ollice during 
the term for which the board ih eleotisl unless sooner removed. The State Boanl of 
Agriculture has control of the affairs of the Department of Agriculture and of all State 
affairs and live-stock shows. It is required to make an annual reiiort to tlie governor, 
and to collect agricultural statistics. The State Hoard of Agriculture receives appro¬ 
priations froiA the State. (Kev. Stat. 18U5, chaii. 5, secs. 1-1,5.) 


lIOKTICCl.’rnitA I, SOCIETIKS. 

The Illinois State TTorticultiiral Society is a pnblii^ corporation, embraiang .S dis¬ 
trict horticultural societies. Its affairs are managed by an executive board consisting 
of the president and secretary of the .society and the iiresident and one vice-president 
from each of the li district .societies. The board is required to publish an annual 
report. Memlxu's of the district societies have the same privileges as niembersof tbe 
State society, exceid that of voting for oflicers. The Stale society receives aid from 
the State treasury, and at least$l,000 a year must he expended in field experiments. 
(Rev. Slat. 1895, chap. 5, secs. 20-25; latws of 1895, j). 33.) 

' I.<X'AI. AOlilCCl.TCUAI. .SOCIETlIjS. 

Whenever any appropriation is made for the benefit of counlv or other agricultural 
societies it is to bi^ equally divided alnong such societies as hold annual fairs, pay at 
least $300 each in premiums, and rejHirt by Novemlier 15th to the State Board of 
Agriculture. ,(Rev. Stat. 1895, chap. 5, sec. 7.) 

kaii.mehs’ ixsTiTcras. 

The Illinois Imrmers' Institutes is created a public corporation. It consists of 3 
delegates from each county eli'ctcd by the county farmers’ institute. Its board of 
directors consists of the State Superintendent of I’iiblic Inslruidion, the profe,ssor of 
agriculture in the University of Illinois, the presiilent of the State Board of Agri¬ 
culture, the Slate Horticultural Society, and the Slate Dairymen’s Association, and 
one member from eacli Uongriissional district selected by the delegates from the 
county institutes of the district at the annual meeting of the Slate institute. The 
elected members of the board hohl ollice for 2 years, one-half retiring each year. 
(Kev. Stat. 1895, sec. 31.) 

lUSEASRS OK ANIMALS. 

The law jirovides for the prevention of tbe spread of infectious diseases among 
swine, and fixes a^ienaltv for allowing the swine to run at large. The owner having 
knowledge of infectious diseases must use all reasonable means to prevent them from 
spreading. (laiMS of 189,5, p. IJ.) 

It is unlawful to deal in swine that havedied of any disease or that have been killed 
on account of any disease. (laws of 1898, chap. 113.) 

noKTIClil.Tt'KE. 

The law provides for an annual inspection of nurseries by the State Kntomologist 
and for the issuing of certificates and tiling of duplicates with the director of the State 
Agricultural Exjieriinenl Station and with the secretary of the. State Horticultural 
Society, etc., and provides thala cojiy of the original certificate shall Iss placed on 
each package sbipiied or delivered. 

Shipment of nursery stock from other States must bear eertificateiof inspection, and 
without such certificate it is unlawful for common carriers to deliver any such prop¬ 
erty before it is inspected by the State Entomologist. (Laws o( 1899, p. 49.) 
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INDIANA. 

STATE BOAKl) OK ACJKICULTOBE. 

The state Board of Agriculture is incorporated. Its officers are to be a president, 
secretary, treasurer, and such other officers as the board may think necessary. The 
time of meeting is prescribed in the statute. The board is retjuired to report annually 
to the General Assembly. It is empowered to bold State fairs, may purchase and 
hold real cstat*', and Is exempt from taxation. A yearly appropriation of $10,000 for 
the purpose of paying premiums is granted by the State to the board. (Thornton’s 
Key. Stats., 1807, secs. 2835 et 8c<i.) 

lOCAI. .AORICUI.TURAI. SOCIETIES. 

• • 

Thirty or more persona resident in any county or in any district composed of two 
counties may organi/.e an association for the improvement of agriculture in said 
county or district under certain conditions prcseriiKsl by the statute; and, having 
complied with those conditions, may retxiive from the treasury of the county, or the 
treasuries of the counties in the district, a sum of money prescrilied in the statute. 
Such societies are also authorixed to grant premiums, and must forward their treas¬ 
urers’ accounts to the State Board of Agriculture and also publish the same in a 
newspaper in their districts. (Ibid., secs. 2851-2853.) 

All associations organized under section 2851 are made corporations and authorized 
to purchasis hold, anil convey not exceeding 80 acres of laud; and all pun;ha8e.s 
already maile are legalized. Itegulations for the transfer and voting of stock in such 
coriKirations are prescrilsid. (Ibid., secs. 2854-2858; Acts of 1800, chap. 12.) 

COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

• 

County institutes are provi'led for to bo held between the 1 st of November and 
the 1st of April of each year under the direction of the committee of experimental 
agriculture and horticulture of the laiard of trustees together with the faculty of 
agriculture in I’nrdue University, and an appropriation of $5,000 is made for this 
purpose. (Thornton’s Rev. Stats., secs. 28.50-2801.) 

1 AIK AS.S(K:IATI0NS. 

Any number of jiersons not less than live may iiicorTOrate for the pur)> 08 e of form¬ 
ing fair associations, and the powers and duties of sucli corporations are prescribed. 
(ll)id., secs. 2802-2805.7 

Thirty or more persons, residents of two or more States of the United States, may 
become incorporaUsl in the State of Indiana for the purpose of holding a fair in said 
State. The jMiwcra and duties of such corporations are delincd; among other things 
they may receive devi.ses, lieipiesls, and donations of real or jiersonal property not 
excetxling 100 aiTes of land, the value of which shall not be more than 1^,000. 
(Ibid., secs. 2800-2880.) 

'fhe capital stock of any such corporation shall not exceed $500,000, unless, at a 
ineeting called specially for (he purpose, a majority of the stockholders shall vote to 
increa.se it; but in any ca.se it shall not exceed $1,000,000. 1‘rovlsion for the award 
of premiums is made, alsii for the publication of awards and for a report of the same 
to the State Board of Agriculture. Such ixirporations are empowered to sell lands, 
to borrow money at not more than 0 per cent interest and in a sum not exceeding 
$200,(XIO, and to issue bonds for the same not exceeding $200,000 and not to run 
longer than 20 years. 

The board of county commissioners of any county whose taxable property is valued 
at $20,0(XI,000 or more, in which such interstate fair may be held, may make an 
allowance out of the county treasury not exceeding one-half the amount expended 
by the corporation on its buildings and improvements, and not in any event exceed¬ 
ing $10,000. (Ibid., sec. 2877.) 

'riio board of county commissioners of any county containing taxable property of 
the value of $20,000,000 or more may make an allowance out of the general fund 
of the county to any agricultural or horticultural society in said county, (lliid., 
secs. 8203 et Beip) 

lIORTItm.TCRAI, SIKUETIKa. 

Provision is madfe lor the oi^nization’of i^tate, district, and county horticultural 
assochitions. The State Horticultural Association is required to hold annual iniad- 
iiigs and to provide for the repri’seulatiuu of ilistrict and county horticultural socie 
ties thereat. (Ibid., secs. 4704-4700.) 
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JMSEASKS OF ANIMA)>1. 

The law prestcribea tlie duties of railroad companies and sUH’.k-vard associations in 
re^rd to the shipment and handlinjt of hogs. 

Fair-ground managers me required to keep ptms where swine are exhibited in good 
require from the exhibitor certain facts in r^ard to the swine. * 

The lawprovides for theconveyanoe and shipmentof infected swine onnublic high¬ 
ways, and also provides for the destruction of swine infectwl with disease. (Act of 
March 5, 1897.) ^ 

nORTirCLTCHK. 

The law provides for the ins|»ection of nursery stock once a year by the State Ento- 
mologist, and provi«le.s for the destruction of injurious insects or fnngl. 

All nursery stock must bear a printed certificate showing examination by tlie State 
Entomologist. 

It is the duty of the grower of nursery sto(rk to nqx>rt to the State Entomologist all 
]>ackages tliat are without a certificate on the outside of a package. (Laws of 1899, 
chap. 138.) fi V . 

FKJmLlZKIiS. 

There is an act to regidaUi the manufacture and sale of commercial fertilizers and 
to prevent tin* manufacture and sale of adulterated cinnmereuvl fertilizers, pTese.ribmg 
penalties. 

The duty of inspection, analysi.*^, and i.'N'^ning of certificates <lev'olves u}K)n the State 
chemist. (Laws of 1899, clia]).''. 33, 75.) 

JOWA. 

4 

STATE AND LDl'Af. ADUrd'I.TITlAI. AkTE'ITES. 

Any three or more persons, a majority ot whom shall lie citizens of the Stale, may 
inoorporati! for atfricultural, horticultural, and other punswes enumerated. Those 
Organized for liorticultural and agricultural i)urposes shall not own to exceed !1 sec¬ 
tions of laiuf anil only necessary jHirsonal pro|)erty for the management thereof, and 
no dividends shall he deidared.' (An. Code, 1897, see. If)d2 et seij.) 

The l)oard of directiu's of the State .\grieullnral Society, together with delegati'sof 
county societies, sliall hold an annual meeting at the .seatof government. (Ibid., see. 
1653.)' By aets of 1898, chapter 42, at sueli melding a president, vice-president, and 
5 directors .shall he elected. The iire.sident and vice-president shall he directors 
ex officio, and (he term of the elective directois shall be 2 years, so that 5 sliall 
retire every year. The president and vice-president are to hold office for 1 year. 
The board shall also elei t a .«e<'retarv and treasurer, w lio.se terms of office shall he 
1 year. The hoard is reiinireii to report annually to the Governor. County agri¬ 
cultural societies holding in fee, free of iiiciimhranees, or leasing not less than 10 
acres of land and having improvements thereon worth not less than $2,000 are enti¬ 
tled to m-eive from the hoard of supervisors of the eouiily $100 for every thousand 
inhahitanis of the county, hut not to exceed $1,000 in alf. 

County or di.striet agricultural societies having reported to the State agricultural 
society and having raised any sum of money from memhership, are entitled to not 
exreeding $200 from the Slate under certain conditions preserilieil hy the statute. 
Gambling ami the sale ot liquor on fair grounds are prohibited. (Acts of 1898, 
chap. 42.) 

STATE HOKTietU.TLHAI, SOCIEPV. 

Provision is marie for annual meetiniw of the State Horticnltnral Society, and for 
the election at the same time of tlie iiresident, vice-president, secretary, treasurer, and 
lilirariaii, to serve I year, and one-half of the hoard of directors. • Such Ixiard shall 
not exceed 12 in number and shall hold office. 2 years, one-half retiring each year. 
The society shall make an annual re[xirt to the Governor, and is required to encour¬ 
age the oranization of district and county horticultural societies. (Ibid., 8ecH.1669- 
1671.) 

PARMEES’ INSTITUTES. 

Forty or more farmers of any county may organize a farmers’ Institute association 
with 3 officers and an executive committee of 3, and upon certain'prcscrilied condi¬ 
tions sucli an institute is entitled to receive not to exceisl $60 from the State treasury. 
(Ibid., sec. 1675.) 
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DI8BASKB OK ANIMALS. 

The law provides for the immediate destruction of animals that liave died ot dis¬ 
ease or that liave been slaughtered on account of disease. 

It is unlawful to sell or give away any swine that have died of any disease or that 
have been killed on account of any disease, and the law i>rohibits the conveyance of 
any diseased swine on the public highway. 

ft is unlawful to allow diseaseil swine to run at large. (Ijiws of 1896, chap. 58, 
p.59.) 

The State vetennary surgeon has supervision of contagious and infectious diseases 
among domestic animals, and is empowered toestablish iiuarantine. He may destroy 
diseased stock, and the owner shall receive compensation in actual value when con¬ 
demned, but no com|)enaation is allowed for stock in transit ai:roHs the State. 

Diseased sheep are to be under the care of a county sheep iuspecbir, and he may 
order owners to dip or otherwise treat sheep to prevent the sjiriaul of scab. 

It is unlawful to bring into the State any cattle in such comlition as to infect other 
cattle with pleuro-pneumonia or Texas fever, and have horses, mules, etc., affected 
with nasal gleet, glanders, or farcy, and no horses suffering from such disease shall 
run at large. Penalties are ])re.scribed for violation. (Code ot 1897.) 

HORTICin.TUKK. 

The law provides that the State Kntomologist may appoint five f|ualified aasistants 
and lix their compensation. The duties of the State Entomologist are given in regard 
to the extermination of San Jose scale. 

The State Kntomologist has authority to enter upon any grounds tor the purpose of 
inflection, and if he finds shxik infectetl by the scale he may establish (piarantine. 

The law provides for the proper tagging of nursery stock, etc., shipixid intc»the 
State. • 

It is unlawful to tiring into the State any nursery stock Tmle.ss accompanied by a 
certificate of inspection by a State Entomologist of the State from which the shipment 
was made, showing it to be inspected and found apparentiy free from the scale. 
(laiws of 1898, chap. 53.) 

KANS.'tS. 


STATK BOAKll OP AOllII CI.WRE. 

The officers and the executive committee of the State Agricultural Society are 
constituted a State Boant of Agriculture, together with the Governor and Secretary of 
State e.x otlicib. The term of office of the president, vice-iiresident, and treasurer is 
1 year; that of the secretary and other members of the board is 2 years. In addi¬ 
tion, delegates from each county or district agricultural society are entitled to attend 
the annual meidings of the State board, and for the time being are ex officio mem¬ 
bers of the board. This is coujiled with the provision that the county or district 
scxuetics so represented make monthly reports to the State Ixianl concerning the 
condition of crops, stock, etc.; also make a statement of awards at faii-s ami exhibi¬ 
tions held by such societies, together with abstracts of the reports ot their treasurers. 
The State Board of Agriculture is reipiired to report annually to the legislature, and 
its office is to be at the seat of government. (Gen. Stat., sec. 6429 et scq.) 

Penalties are provided lor the violation of the act. (Gen. Stat., siw. 6441.) 

STATK AORICIILTIIRAI. SlXim'V. 

The Kansas State Agricultural Society is authorised to hold real and personal 
proixirty in addition to its library and agricultural and scientific collections, to the 
amount of $10,000. It is also authorized to hold exhibitions and iuio))t rules for the 
regulation thereof. (Dassler’s Gen. Stat. of 1899, secs. 6424-6428.) 

IXXAL AORICUI.TURAL SOCIKTIKS. 

County or district agricultural societies entitled to representation in the State Board 
of Agriculture, which have raised and paid to their treasurers not less than $50 each, 
upon verified certificates of the fact prt'sented to the Ixjard of county commissioners, 
shall be entitled to'receive froih the comity treasury an amount equal to what has 
been raised, but not in any case to exceed $200. (Gen. Stat., sec. 6437.) 

When authorized by ixipnlar vote, the Ixianls of commissioners of every county in 
the State are authori;^ to issue bonds for or appropriate a sum of money from the 
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comity treaniiry of their reupectivo counties not to exceed iiiills on the dollar on 
the ainomit of'taxable property in their respeetive counties for the purpose of hold¬ 
ing fairs and exhibitions,_ said appropriation or proceeds of bonds to bo expended by 
the county agricultural society under the diriwtion of the board of county commis¬ 
sioners. I’roperty acquired under this act is held in trust by the county commissioners 
for the benefit of the lounty agricultural society, and is niit subject to sale on execu¬ 
tion. County agricultural and horticultural s<x;ielies may make regnlaljons for the 
conduct of their exhibitions. (Gen. Stat., sees. 278-J81.) 


DISEASES OK AXIMAIS. 

The Live .Stock Sanitary Cominiasion is loquinil to jirotad. the health of domestii^ 
animals, to promulgate rules, and to establish and maintain (piarantiim and other 
sanitivry regulations. ^ 

Stock yards are placed under siiecial provisions. (Laws of 188.'), chap. 352.) 

The law provides for the iuiiwrtatkin, conveyance, insiieetion, and care of sheej), 
and in ease of diseascsl sheep amt cattle it is the duty of the inspectors to treat them 
at the cost of ownere. It is unlawful for any jx^rson to use or i)ermit to run at large 
any horse, mule, or ass diseased with glanders. (Gen. Stats, of 1889.) 

MOkTK'II.TI'llE. 

It is unlaw ful for any person to misrepresent, deceive, or defniud any person in the 
sale of trees, etc., and liability is placed at treble the amount of damages sustaineil. 
(Laws of isk), chaj). lOU.) 

SCOAR KOtr.STV. 

Section (>830 provides that the State Treasurer shall pay to anyone engaged in the 
manufacture of sugar from la’cts, soighum, or other sugar-yielding canes or plants 
grown in the State a bounty of thrcH.'-fonrthaol 1 cent per |)ouml ujxni each and every 
pound of sngiir nianufactureil underthecoudilions and restrictions of the act. (Laws 
of 1891, chap. GO.) 

KENTUCKY. 

* 

JirRK.M' OK l-.XBOK, .VM) ST.XTISTICS. 

A Commissioner of Agriculture, Labor, and .''t:itistii’s is pi'ovided for, to Ix) elccteil 
at the .sainetimeas Ihetiovernor, to serve forl year.-), ami to l)eineligil)leto reelection 
for the 4 years succeeding the expiration of bis term, lie must be at least ;10 yearn 
of age and have raided in the Slate at least 2 yetirs next before his election, lie is 
enlitlcsl to receive a salary fixed by law. (Const., secs. 91,93,90,152.) 

An Advi.sory Uoaril of 4 [x-rsons is authorized to l)e appointed by the Governor, 
1 meinlx>r of which shall be the director of the ex])eriment station at Lexington. 
The Conimi.“sioner of Agriculture is made chairman'of this board. The duties of this 
board are to counsel as to the promotion of agriculture ami horticulture in the State, 
and it is authorized to emjilov lecturers ami eirculato information. (Ibi<l., secs. 37, 
38.) 

A liureau of Agriculture, laixir, ami Statistics is created, to be under the direction 
of the commissioner afore.-)aid. Tlje commissioner is retjuired to keep his ofiice at 
the seat of government, to give a Ixuid for the faitlifid ixfrlormance of his duties and 
is entitled to refeive an annual salary of $2,.5CK1. The commissioner is retiuired, 
among other things, to promote agriculture ami horticulture, the formation of aj'ri- 
cultural an<l horticultural soiueties, to a-certain the conditions of agriculture and 
horticulture throughout the Slate, to look after the interests of live stock, to collect 
and distribute information and statistics, to publish condensed monthly crop rej)ortR 
in'the newspapers, to report to each General Assendily of the State, to ilistnbute 
seeds and plants, and to cause soils to be analyzed. (Carroll’s Ky. Stat of 1899, sec. 
34 et seq.) 

msKASES OK ANIMAI.S. 

It is the duty of the Slate Board of Health to suppress all contagious and infectious 
diseases affecting cattle. (Iziws of 1887, act 8G.) 

Theilutiesof the State board for the suppressioji of ilisease are outlimsl. (laws 
of 1894, sec.».49-A3.) * ' • 

The county judge has the iK)wcr to authorize the destruction of discase<l animals, 
atid tlie amount to lie paid the owners is given. Penalty is frescrilxsl if the owner 
refuses to destroy the animal. (latwe of 1897, chap. 3.) 
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IIOHTIOULTURK. 

The law prifflcribes the duties of the entomologist and Imtanist of'the State i^ri- 
enltural exp»niinent station, says what shall Ix' eonsidcred a misdemeanor, and fixra 
penalty. The law provides for the shiinnent of nursery stock. (laws of 1894, 
chap. 101.) 

rEKTll.li!KIt.S. 


There is an iiet to regulate the sale of fertilizers, which states the conditions under 
whii'h fertilizers may he sold in the State. The director of the experim. nt station 
shall annually analyze at least one sample of every fertilizer sold or offered for sale in 
the State. (Laws of 1898, chap. 181.) 


LOUISIANA. 

• • 

BlIKKAU OF AORICULTURK AND IMMKJKA I’ION. 

The Governor, with the advice and consent of the Senate, isantliorized to appoint 
a Goniiniasioner of Agriculture and Immigration. The Commissioner of Agricnltipe, 
together with the Governor and the vice-jire-sident of the Louisiana State University, 
shall constitute a Burean of Agriculture and Immigration. This hurism has general 
chargeoverthe agricultural, horticultural, silk, and live-stock interestsof the State, and 
is required to collect statistics and information in regard to the same. The commis¬ 
sioner liolds otlice for 4 years, is reipiired to keep his officeatthesi-atof government, 
anil is entitled to receive an annual salary of $2,501). (Wolff’s R. L., p. 6; Laws of 
1894, act 141.) , . .. 

The Imreau is authorized to regulate the sale of pans green used as an insecticide. 
(Ihid., p. 9; Laws of 1890, act 181.) 

The iMin’iau in jjiveii power also to ro^iilatiO the insjicetion and sale of ft'rtih^rs. 
(Ihid., !>. 10: laws of 1894, ari 74.) 


niSEASIiS OK .1NI.MA1.S. 


The law provides for the destruction of animals with infectious disi^ascs, and 
]irescrihes a penalty, but the provision of this act does not apply to range stock. 
(Laws of 1898, No. 98.) _ , 

The police juries of each parish are empowered to organize and act as a live stock 
sanitary commission, with authority to enact and enforce regulations for the suppres¬ 
sion of contagious diseases affecting live stock. (Wolff’s H. L., p. tl: Laws of 1899, 


act 147.) 

When public safety shall demand, such diseascil animals shall he killed. 

The law provides that animals that have been exposivl to contagious diseases shall 
not he brought into the State. (Laws of 1894, act of July 12.) 


IIOKTICni.TCKE. 

It is unlawful to bring into the State any fruit growth affectisl with any infectious 
disease or injurious insects. 

All fruit trees are subject to the ins|S'ction of the entonudogist of the State Horti¬ 
cultural Experiment Station. 

It is the duty of the entomologist to visit any section of the State, on request of the 
director of such station, to make inspection of diseased fruit tree#, etc. (Laws of 
1894, No. 129.) 

FKBTlLlZKliS. 

The State Board of Agriculture and Immigration is authorized to control the sale 
and manufacture of fertilizers and suppress adulteration. 

Samples of fertilizers are to he submitted to the Commissioner of .Agriculture for 
inspection and analysis, and the standard of fertilizers is given. Commissioners are 
authorized to seize any fertilizers sold in contravention of this act. 

The director of the several exp«*riment stations of the State shall be the official 
chemist of tlie State Board of Agriculture. (Laws of 1898, No. 12ti.) 

MAINE. 

• UKKAHTMENT o'k Ai'iUCOLTUKK. 

A Deimrtment of Agriculture is established with a commissioner at its head. The 
commissioner is elected biennially by the legislature on joint ballot. His salary is 
$1,600 a year. He is reipiired to cause to be held two farmers’ institutes a year in 
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each county; to hold alinually a State dairjf conference in (|onnection with the State 
Dairymen's Association; to assist and permit the organization of agricultural, horti¬ 
cultural, azid live stock associations; to apportion the stipend appropriated by the 
State to the various local agricultural societies; to make an annual report to the Gov¬ 
ernor containing, among other things, an itemized aiwount of receipts and expendi¬ 
tures in his office; and to aid in the enforcement of the pure food laws of the State. 
The fonner State Boanl of Agriculture is aboli.ohed. An appropriation of $:i,000 is 
made, alaive t he salary of the commissioner, for the farmers’ institutes and dairymen’s 
work. (Laws of 1901, chap..204.) 

STATE AOKICCI.TCKAI. SOITETY. 

Provision is made for the election of officers in the Alaine State Agriciily iral Society, 
which is allowed to hold property the annual income of which is not to exceed $5,000. 
(Kev. 8tat.,'1883, chap. .58, secs. 8,9.) 

I.OI AI, AOKlCi r.TCHAI. SIHTETIffi. 

County and local agricultural societies are authorized to hold |iro|)erty the income 
of which shall not exceed $.S,000 annually. (Ihid., sec. 10.) 

An aiipropriation is made from the State treasury of a sum not exceeding 1 cent 
for each inhahitant of the State, to he divided among the agricultural societies of the 
State in proportion to the amount of premiums actually paid by them at exhibitions, 
with a )>roviso that the State prohibitory liipior law is enforced at such exhibitions. 
Certain societies receive a direct appropriation not aiiportioned as above. (Ibid., 
sec. 11, as amended by T,aws of 1897, chap. 288.) 

COMMEHITAl. KEEIIlXi; STCFKS. 

The term ’’concentrated (simmercial feisling stiiffci” is defined, and the sale 
thereof is regulateil. Provision is made for the analysis anil labeling of the same 
under the diivction of the Jlaine Agricultural Kxperiinent Station. 'The director of 
said station is rei|uiiT-d to rcjicrt violations of the act to the secretary of the State 
Hoard of ,Vgricutture, whose duty it is to notify the offender of the violation and 
n'linin* him to complv with the taw. (Laws of 1897, cha|i. 3.'!4,) 

[As the State Board of Agriculture was alsilisheil by Isvws of 1901, chapter 204, it 
is jirobable that this duty of the secretary of the State board now devolves uixjn the 
Commissioner of Agriculture.] 


DISEASES or ANIMALS. 

The (iovernor has the appointment of commi.ssioners designated as the State of 
Maine Cattle < 'ommi.ssion, whose duty it is to inveatigabi contagions diseases among 
cattle, establish and maintain quarantine, etc. (Laws of 1893, chap. 194; Laws of 
1897, cliai>. 311.) 

EllTILIZEKS. 

The law prescribes the conditions under which commercial fertilizers may ho sold. 

Manufacturers are required to tile with the Maine .Agricultural Experiment Station 
a statnnentof anaivsis, prices, etc., and to send a sample. Penalties are imposed for 
selling fertilizers that contain a less percentage than the implied guaranty as indi¬ 
cated by the lags? (Law* of 1897,chap. 197.) 


.MARYLAND. 

INDCSTRIAI, liUKEAr. 

The Chief of the Industrial Bureau of Maryland is apiminted by the Governor, 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, and holds office for two years, at a salary 
of $2,5(X) a year. He has charge of a hureaii of statistics and information concerning 
the various branches of indusfry in the State. A jiart of his duty is to collect infor¬ 
mation in regard to the amcultural condition and products of the several counties of 
the State, the acreage under cultivation and planted to the various croiis, the char¬ 
acter and price of lands, the live stisik, ijnd q]! other matters pertai)iing to agricultural 
pursuits which may lie of general interest and calculated to attractimmigration to the 
State. He is directed to claasify and arrange the information obtaineil ixinceming 
agriculture and other industries, and publish it in substantial book form, revising and 
republishing the same annually. 
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There is an annual appropriation of $5,000, to pay the salury of tlie Chief of the 
Industrial Bureau and the expenses incident to the execution of his duties. (Laws 
of 1892,ebai).29.) 


AOBleltl.TimAL SAIK ASSOCIATIONS. 

The sum of $5,000 annually is appropriated by the State in aid of agricultural fair 
associations. If in any county an agricultural association be incorporated whose 
capital stock shall be $10,000, and the same shall be subscribed and paid in, or real 
estate and improvements shall be acquired by such association to the value of $10,000, 
u]ion the filing with the cAintroller of the certificate of incorimration and an affidavit 
by the president ol the association that the stock has been fully paid in, or that said 
priqierty has been adjuired, such association shall be entitlisl to the benefit of the 
appropriation. But no agricultural society shall be entitled to the Ixmefits of the 
act which has $500 surplus in its treasury or has within a year declared,a ilividend. 
All siub associations are requirexl to forward a statement to the controller on or 
before the first Monday in Decemlier of each year, giving fully the financial condi¬ 
tion of said association. (I’oe’s Supp. Pub. (ten. Ijaws, art. 29, seis. 15a-1.5d, pp. 
83-84.) 

KARJIKris' IXSTITOTKS. 

A Department of Karmers’ Institutes is ostablisheil for the State of Maryland. Insti¬ 
tutes are required to he held in each county of the State at least once a year, and 
oftener if tlcsiral ile. Tht'y are jdaced under the management of a director appointed 
by the trustees of the Marvlaiid Agricultural (College. The director is required to be 
well versed in the iirofeasmu of agriculture, and his duties and compensation are to 
he delined by the Isiard of trustees. Such department of institutes is made adepart- 
ineiit of the Maryland Agricultural (MlUge. (Ibid., secs. 119-121, pp. 518-517.) 

An appropriation of $4,000 a,year is inaile for the organization and .supoort of $hi8 
department. (Ibid., sec. 122, as amended liy act of 1900, chap. 30;!.) 

CO.MMKIaTAI, SKKOIXO SITKH-S. 

The term “concentrati’d commercial feeding stuffs” is defined, the jnaimfacture 
and .«ale thereof regulated, and inspection and analysis thereof provided for. The 
enforcement of the act is lodged with the chemist of'the Maryland Agricultural Col¬ 
lege, whose duty it is to report all violations of the act to the State’s attorney of the 
proper county. Manufacturers and vimdei's of such concentrated commercial feiHling 
stuffs are nsiuiri'd to affix to each piu'kage offereil for sale astatementgiving the name, 
brand, place of mamifactnre, name of manufacturer, number of net pounds in the 
package, source of food princililes, and chemical analysi.s, (.Vets of 1900, p. 287.) 

.s’l'Ai'K iioitTieri/rntAi. nKCAnr.MK.vr 

A State Ilortieultural Department is established for the State of Maryland, under 
the direction of the board of trustees of the Maryland Agricultural (Mllege. The liro- 
fessors (it entomology, vegetable pathology, and horticulture are respectively inaile 
State Entomologist, State I’atbologist, ami Slate llorticultiirisl. The purpo.se of the 
formalion of the Isiard is the |>revention and suppression of plant (liseases in the 
State of Maryland. Very careful regulations are made in the statute for the insiiec- 
tion of horticultural stock and prcKluets, and the jdaees, vehicles, and methods of 
their storage and transportation. An annual ajipropriation of $H,0(Mi8 maile toearry 
out the provisions of the act, and reports are required to be inailetothedovernorand 
(ieiieral Assembly, and also to Ixi published and distributed with the Imlletins of the 
agricultural college. (Poe’s Supji. Pub. (leu. laiws, art. 48, sees. 51-85, pp. 374-381.) 

Tree and fruit inspectors are provided for and their duties defined. (Ibid., art. 48, 
sees. 88-74, pp. 381-384.) 

niSKASKS OK ASI-MAIK. 

The law provides for the destruction of animals dying of contagious or infectious 
diseases. (Igiws of 1890, chap. 321.) 

HOiriTCULTUKK. 

The State of Maryland has established a State Horticultural Department for the pur¬ 
pose of suppressing or eradicating the San .lose scale and other injurious insects, jmsts, 
etc. This department is under tlie control of the trustees of the agricultural college 
and experiment station. 
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All nurseries of trees; vines, eU'., within the State must be Inspected once in six 
months by the State entomologist or assistants. 

The law provides for the conveyance of nursery stotik from without and within the 
State. (I’oc’s Sui)p. Pub. Gen. Isiws of 1800-1900.) 

KERTILIZEBS. 

The regulations for the sale, insi)(H.’tioii, and manufaidure of fertilizcrs,are under the 
Maryland Agricultural College. 

The law provides that the Agricultural College shall analyze, free of charge, samples 
of fertilizers sent to it by purchaam, under certain conditions. Tins Agricultural 
College shall publish from time to time the results of analysis of fertilizers, giving 
their commercial value in dollars and cents, etc. 

It is unlawful for manufacturers to defraud by lalada or statements, mid purchasers 
who are so defrauded may recover an amount equal to the purchase money of the 
said fertilizer and cost of suit, etc. 

It is milawful to iwlulterate fertilizers or use the trade-mark of another. 


MA8SA(:HU8ETT.S. 


.STAI'K HO.Vitn or .MiUieCI.TUKE. 

The State Board of Agriculture is composed of the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, president of the agricultural college, secretary of the 
Board of Ajjriculture, one person apjKiiuted by and from the .Massachusetts Society 
for Promoting Agriculture, one jierson appointed by and from each agricultura, 
society receiving an annual bounty from the Commonwealth, and three other persons, 
to hr apiioiiited by the Governor with the advice and consent of the Councii. (Pub. 
Stat., 1882, p. 20, sec. 1, as amended by acts of 18114, chap. 144.) 

One-thinl of the apixiinted members of the iHiard sliall retire each year on the 
second Wednesday of .laiiuary, according to their appointments. The vacancies I Ims 
created shall be filled by the Governor and Coiini-il, or by the agricultural sociidies 
as the oflices were before filled, and the persona ap))oinled to fill such vacancies shall 
hold office for 3 years. (Pub. Stat, 1882, p. 20, sec. 2, ns amended by acts of bSilfi, 
chap. 2.54.) 

The members of the Isiard rceeive no compensation from the (hmmonwealtli while 
engageil in their duties as such niemlxirs, exwpt lansoiial expenses. The board sliall 
meet at least once a year, and as iiiiich ofteiier as mav be ex|iedi('iit. The board is 
empowered to investigate such agricultural subjects relating to the ('ommonwealtii as 
it may think proper, lix dates for exhibitions of loial agricultural societies, and 
regulate the returns requirisl of such societies. The board is ri'^uin.sl to rcjiort 
annually to the General Court. The secretary of the Isiard is authorized under direc¬ 
tion of the board to apjmint suitable agents to visit the different jiarts of the Com- 
inonwealtb, to collect information as to all agricultural interests, and encourage the 
establishment of farmers’ clutis and libraries, and to disseminato information by 
means of lectures and otherwise, ami these agents are required to report annually to 
the secretary. (Pub.Stat., 1882,p.20,sec.3,otsei).) 

The State Board of Agriculture is ro(|uired to collect information with reference to 
abandomsl farms, anrl an a])propriation is made for the |>urpose. (Acts of 1891, chap. 
280.) 

Tiiereis a simiiar provision with reference to tuls^rculosis in the food jirodiicts of 
animals. (.Acts of 1891,chap. 118.) 

The Stale Iward is iiermittcil to set aside from the Isiiinty allowed by the Com¬ 
monwealth to any incorporated agricultural sixiiety sucli .sum as may he recommendcil 
by the delegate from such society on the board, to be devoteil solely to the iiremiuni 
list, of such chartered jioultry associations as sucli delegate shall recommeinl, (Ads 
of 189.5, chap. .3.51.) 

The State board shall elect an agent of the Dairy Bureau to oversee its work. (Acts 
of 1900, chap. .368.) 

LOCAL AIlKICCLTIiR.lL A.VT) IIOHTICCLTI’UAI. SOCIBTIl'X 

A State Ixumty to incorporated agricultural societies is imivideil for in an appropria¬ 
tion of $200 to lie jmid by the State far eviery $1,000 raiseil by .ipid societies, under 
certain restrictions provided by the statuUi. (Ibid., chaji. 114, sec. 1, as amended by 
acts of 1890, chap. 297, and acta of 1891, cha)i. 124.) 

Societies claiming bounty are required to file certificates veriti&l under oath by the 
president and treasurer, siiecifying the sum .so raised. The amount of the bounty 
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Hhall 1 k’ <letentiined by the eertiflcate filed the last jireceflinc year; but the State 
Boanl of Agriculture, after hearing the society applying for the bounty, may by a 
two-thinla vote cut off the same. Societies claiming bounties must'comply with the 
regulations of the State Board of Agriculture and make reports of their doings to that 
lioard. The bounty so received, or an equal sum, must bo expended by the society 
receiving the same in the way of premiums or otherwise for the encouragement of 
agriculture, and smdi prcmiunis shall Iks offered as pnacribed by the State Board of 
Agriculture. Swietics are required to offer premiums for the raising and preserving 
of forest trees suitable for ship timber. Such societies may hold exhibitions and 
regulate the same under the direction of the State boanl. Further provisions are 
also made for the policing of the same. (Pub. Stat. of 1882, chap. 114, sec. 2 et seq.) 

Provision is made for the incorporetion of 10 or more i>ersons for the promotion of 
agriculture or horticulture and for improving cities and towns by the planting and 
cultivation of shade trees. 

Farmers’ cdubsari! permitted upon application tffthe State Board of Agriculture to 
receive copies of the publications of the State board, provided they make returns of 
their agricultural experiments to the State board. (Ibid., chap. 14.) 

No agricultural association reiaiving a bounty from the State may mortgage or sell 
any portion of its real estate withoutanaftirmativevoteof two-thirds of the members 
of thi! society pacsent and voting for that purjiose, and without the approval of the 
State Board of Agriculture. (Acts of 1890, chap. 274.) 

COMMEUei.ei, H'EUUI.KO STCI'KS. 

The director of the Hatch Extieriment Station of the Massachusetts Agricultural 
Oollege is directeil to take samples of commercial concentrated feeding stuffs in the 
])OSS(wsion of any manufacturer, agent, importer, or dealer, not more than 2 pounds 
m weight, an<l eausi^ the same to be analyzed, and publish the nisultsof sucli analy¬ 
sis. Names of jobbers or local dealers shall not be published, but the comidodity 
analyzed shall be deserilx'd by its name, and the name of the manufacturer shall be 
given. (Acts of 1897, chap. 117.) 

lIOKTIOei.TUliAI, SOCIOTIES. 

Real estate of horticultural societies used for offices, libraries, and sjxhibitions is 
(exempt from ta.xation. (Sup. Pub. Stats., 1882-1888, ehaj). 170.) 

IIISK.ASK.S or .VNl.M.VIS. 

The Stah^ Board of Health has (d\arge of animals affected with contagions and infec¬ 
tions dis(5i!ies. (haws of 1897, <4mp. 178, and Laws of 1899, chap. 293.) 

A Board of Cattle Commissioners w'as created June 1, 1899, with |K)wer to make 
regulations concerning the extirjiation, prevention, and suppression of contagious 
di.seiusi's among domeslict animals, or concerning the care and treatment or destruction 
of affected animals, or animals which have been exposed to any contagious disease. 

The law provides for the action of the board when it is discovered that animals 
liave contagious diseases. The board makes rules to conform to t he. regulations of the 
United States Bureau of Animal Industry for the inspexition of meat for export and 
for interstate commerce. (Laws of 1,899, chap. 408.) 

HoirricuLTCiiK. 

The State Board of Agriculture is authorized to execute any reasonable measure to 
jirevent the spreading and extermination of oemrin dhjKir, or gipsy moth, and make 
regulations to that end. It is unlawful to bring this moth into the State. Two hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars was appropriated in 1898, together with unexpended balance, 
to exterminate the moths, (laiwa of 1898, chaps. 31, 2!K).) 

The State Board of Agriculture is authorized to exterminate the brown-tail moth. 
(Laws of 1898, chap. 544.) 

In 1899 $200,090 was appropriate!! toward expenses in the extermination of the 
gipsy and brown-tail moths. (Laws of 1899, chaps. 80, 268.) 

rSKTIIilZEUS. 

Every lot of commercial fertilizer or fertilizer material offered for sale in the Com¬ 
monwealth must l;e accompanied by a statement showing the ingredients, the address 
of the manufacturer, etc.; and a certified copy of this statement must be filed with 
the diri'ctor of Ihe Hatch ExjH'riment Station, who rauses an analysis to l>e made at 
least once a year, and collects an annual analysis fee of $5 for ea(fii of the three essen¬ 
tial fertilizing ingredients claimeil to exist. (Acts of 1896, chap. 297.) 

I 0—VOL XI- V2 
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MICHIGAN. 

.«TATE JlO.Mil) OF AOKICItl,TITHE. 

A Stato Board of Atirioiilture ia eatabliahod aiiif incor])Oratod, oompoaed of the Gov¬ 
ernor, (ho jireaidont of the State Agricultural Oollege o-v ofticio, and aix nicmbera to 
tieapixiintedhy tlio Governor, with the advice and oonaentof the Senate, gn or before 
the third WoAlneaday in .lanuary of each biennial seaaion of the legialature. Tliey 
are required to meet quarterly at the State Agricultural College, and aa much oftener 
as may ho determini'd by thein. At their first meeting they must elect a president 
and secretary and treasurer. If the scemtary is elected from the lioard a vacancy 
is thereby creatcsl. The treasurer may or may not be a member of the Imard. The 
secretary is the executive olticer of the board and is, under the direction of the Ixiard, 
charged with<he promotion of alkagricultural, horticultural, and live-stock interests 
of tile Slate, the collci’tion and circulation of information, and the distribution of 
seeds and plants. (Comp, laiws of 1897, chap. 67, secs. 1834-1842.) 

The board ajso has supervision of the agricultural college. (Ibid., secs. 1850-1864.) 

The State board is authorized to publish from time to time information of experi¬ 
ments made by the agricultural college. (Ibid., secs. 1868-1870.) It has also con¬ 
trol of agricultural lands granteil by Congress. (Ibid., chap. 53, secs. 1434 et seq.) 

STATE AOKKTII.TITiAI. SOCIEIV. 

The State .\gricultural Society is incorporated and authorized to bold not to excee\l 
$100,000 wortli of real and personal property, exclusive of its library and .scientilie 
collections. It is required to nqiort to the legialature annually, 'fhe society has 
iTOAver to award premiums and hold exhibitions, anil may determine Ihe place of 
holding the same. (Ibid., chap 157, secs. 5939-5946.) 

nocAT, AonieriTiTHAi, societies. 

County aid to local agricultural soeictioa ia provided where any anch society shall 
have raised annually the sum of $100 for the promotion of agricniinre and mechanic 
arts upon certificate under oath by the president and secretary of the society to the 
elerk of the board of supervisors. The board of aupiirvisors, for tlie purpose of 
jiroviding the appropriation, is autliorized to levy a tax of not more than one-tenth 
of a mill on the value of the priqxirty. The sum of money derivisl from the tax 
should then lie apportioned by the board of suja'rvisors as may seem to them proper. 
(Ibid., secs. .5947-5952.) 

The incorjHiration of county and town agricultural societies is authorized. Any 
such as.sociation ia authorized to hold real estate for the purpose of its incorporation, 
including a farm not. exceeding 160 acres of land, (he total v.alue of which .shall not 
exceetl $100,000 if a county or district society, or $20,000 if a town, village, or city 
society; also pei'sonal estate not exceeding $35,000 for county and district societies 
and $10,000 for town, village, or city societies. Conditions of niemlswship are pro¬ 
vided for, and further provision ia made for the reorganization of such societies, 
(ibid., secs. 5933-.5970.) 

Any five or more persons may associate for the )inrjsise of forming a horticultural, 
agricultural, or pomological socii ty, and become incor|S)rated on complying wit h the 
provisions of the statuti*. (Ibid., secs, ,5976-5983.) 

.\ 11 State and loeal agricultural and horticultural societies are exempt from taxation. 
(Ibid., sc-. 3830.) 

F.IH.MKHS’ IXSTITCTISs. 

The State Board of Agriculture is authorized to hold fanners’ institutes anil maintain 
courses of reading and lectures for the same. It is required to formulate regulations 
for the above purpose. Twenty or more persons in any county may organize a 
county institute on complying with the provisions of the law and adopting constitu¬ 
tion and regulations agreeable to those made by the State Board of Agriculture as 
atxive provided. The State board is required to hold an annual institute in every 
county where such county institutes are organized, and provision is made for the 
expenses of the same, and the maintenanco by the State tsiard of the Farm Home 
Reading Circle course. The State bo^rd is also directed to publish the Fanners’ 
Institute Bulletin containing accounts of the work done. (Ibid., 51008. 1878-1882, as 
amended by acts of 1899, No. 137.) 
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IIORTICIILTUBAL SOCIBriKS. 

Hoiiiiniltimil BoitioticH an- organized under and snbjcet to the romo provisions 
above indicated for tlie formation of agricultural aoiieties. There is a Stale Horti- 
(rultural Society incorporated under Comp. Laws of 18'J7, sec. B976. 

UISKASKS OB' ANIMALS. 

Three comnnasioners have the power to use means to prevent the spread of dan¬ 
gerous diseases among animals, place animals in quarantine, et(L (Ibid., see. 4468.) 

' Animals are not permitted to enter or pass through the State if capable of diffusing 
or communicating diseast!s. (Ibid., sec. 4469.) 

Provision is made for the transjiortation of Texas cattle into and through the 
State, and for the care of same. (Ibid., secs. 15650^654.) ^ 

It is unlawful to drive sheep on a highway lietween the first days of May and 
November if infcctal with foot rot. (Ibid., sec. 5655.) 

It is unlawful to import or drive into the State any sheep having any contagious 
disease. (Ibid., sec. 5657.) 

IIOKTICULTUKK. 

It is unlawful for any person to keep trees infected with contagious diseases, or to 
offer to sc41 or ship any of the fniit from such trees, except the fruit of the plum, 
(dierry, and pear tree, and it is provided that both tree and fruit infected shall lie 
subject to destruction. (Laws of i89il, cha]). 100; Comp. Ijaws, sca;. 5681.) 

It is thoduty of township commissioners to mark and destroy infected trees. (Comp. 
Taws, secs. 5687-.5694.) 

The Stale Board of Agriculture appoints a State inspector, whose duty it is to inspect 
nurseries, issue certificates, order the eradication of infected stock, etc. (Ibit^, secs. 
5li90-56i«l.) 

The law provides for the convevance of nursery stock into the State. (Ibid., sec. 
otiilO.) 

It is the duty of nurserymen, on or before the 1st of August each year, to apply to 
the State Hoard of Agriculture for inspection of stock and a license for its sale. A 
license, fee is chatged, whicli is good for one year. (Ibid., sec. ,57(X).). 

It is nnlawfnl fora uonnsident of the State to import nursery stock or sell within 
the Slate without fimt having obtained a license and filing the required bond and a 
certificate of inspection. (Ibid., sec. 5701.) 


IIEES. 

It is nnlawfnl for any person to keep a colony of liees affei’ted with the I'ontagious 
mahwly known as foul briKxi. (lhid.,sec. 5663.) 

The’judge of the jirohate court may apjaiint a commissioner whoso duty it is to 
examine apiaries, and if they are found with foul bnxid he may order their destruc¬ 
tion. (ihid., sec. .5669.) 

St'OAK BOUNTY. 

The State allows etudi manufactory having capacity of 2,tKX1 pounds of sugar or 
moro ))er day 1 cent per pound if the laiets are raised within the State and the sugar 
contains at least 90 per cent crystallirAsd sugar and be manufactured under the con¬ 
ditions of the act. (Ibid., secs! 1245-12.52.) [This act was declared unconstitutional 
hv the supreme court of Michigan in 1900.] (Michigan Sugar Co. v. Auditor Gen¬ 
eral, 83 N. W. Rep., 625.) 

MINNESOTA. 

STATE AGRICUr.TUBAI, SOCIETY. 

The state Agriculttiral Society consists: First, of three delegates to be chosen by 
each of the county and district agriculttiral societies, and in case they should fail to 
clioose such delegates, then the president, secretary, and treasurer shall serve ex 
officio. If a county society does not exist and hold annual fairs in any county and 
any city thereof holds an annual street fair devoteil to agricultural interests, then 
the streetrfair association shall appoint three delegates, and in the event of its failure 
to do so, the president, secretary, and treasurer thereof shall serve as sneh. If there 
be moro than one street fair held in the county, then the senior association shall elect 
the delegates. Second, all honorary life members which the society may elect by 
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two-thirds vote. Third, the presidents of the following soeietios and aasoeiations, 
to wit: the State Horticultural Societ y, the State Amber Cane Society, the State Dairy¬ 
men’s Association, theStateForestryAawiation, the SouthemMinnesotaFairAssocia- 
tion, the State I’oultry Association, the State Beekeepers’ Association; the president 
and secretary of the State Farmers’ Alliance and of the Minnesota Stix'k Breeders’ 
Association; |)rovided that all such societies are in acdive existence, hold animal 
fairs, have paid out in proiniums as much as tliOT receive from the State, and have 
25 or more members. (Gen. Stat., 1894, sec. fc2, as amended by Acts of 1897, 
chap. 225, and Acts of 18S)t), chap. 304.) 

The boanl of managers consists of six memliers, and their term of office is three 
years, two retiring each year. ’They elect a president, two vice-presidents, and two 
managers. The Governor and three persons appointed by him constitute a Isiard of 
auditors to examine the affairs of the State Agricultural Society and njport to the 
legislature at facdi session. The \K)ard of managers also elects a secretary and treas¬ 
urer, who holds his office for a tprm of one year and is required to report to the 
Governor annually. The State society is authorized to hold annual exhibitions, and 
grant premiums, and ri'ceives an appropriation from the State for the purpose of 
paying them. (Gen. Stat., secs. 2953-2!174.) 

laM'AI, .\OHIcm.TCK.\l. SOCIKTIKS. 

The incorporation of liK'al agricultural siHiieties in a county or of two or more 
counties jointly is proviiled for. Among other things they are enqiowcred to hold 
pro))crty, both real and personal, for the objects of their incor|)oration, and may 
lease amnty lands from the Ixiard of county commissioners, must file a copy of their 
constitution and by-laws in theoftice of the county registrar of deeds, elect delegates 
to the State Agricultural Society, and hold meetings. (Ibid., secs. 2975-2981.) 

a 

KAHMEILs’ IXSTITUTEH. 

A board of administration comjiosed of two members of the board of regents of 
the State University to Ih! selected by such Imard, the director of the Minnesota 
Kxixiriment Station ex officio, the president of the State Agricultural Society, the 
State Dairy A*«ociation, and the State Horticultural Sixiiety, rcsiiectively, the latter 
three holding their offices three years each, is provided for the managing of farmers’ 
inatitut(‘S, and an appropriation of J!10,(K)0 a year is made for the purpose of holding 
such institutes in each county of the State. The biiard of administration is em- 
ixiwereil and requireii to appoint a suitable |ierson SupiTintendent of Fanners’ Insti¬ 
tutes. It is the duty of the su]X:riutendent, under the direction of the Ixiard of 
ailministration, to provide competent lecturers and instruction and to arrange, for 
the bolding of farmers’ institutes. The laiaril of administration is required to jiub- 
lish a farmers’ institute annual for free distribution throughout the State. Such 
institutes shall Ixi held at Iimes most convenient for the fanners, and shall, when 
practicable, continue not less than one nor more than three days. (Gen. Stat., secs. 
3877-3888.) 


DISEASES OK A.NIMAL.S. 

It is unlawful to convey along a public highway or elsewhere any diseased swine, 
or sell or give away any that have died with di.sease. (Laws of 1897, chap. 47.) 

The control, suppression, and eradication of all contagious or infectious diseases is 
placed in the hands of the Slate Board of Health. 

It is required that conspicuous notices shall Ixi [xisteil at (piarantine places where , 
diseased animals are kept. (Ibid., chaji. 233.) 

sroAU BEETS. 

Five thousand dollars was appropiiateii for the purcliase of engar-txiet seol from 
Germany, and distribution by the State Treasurer to fanners, on payment of actual 
cost. (Ibid., chap. 146.) 

MISSISSIPPI. 


AOKICUIX'UKAl. FA IKS. , 

Property of agricultural and mechanical associations and of fgirs is exempt from 
taxation. (Laws of 1894, chap. 30, sec. 1, par. Q.) 
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HTATK FAin. 

The Mississippi State Fair Association was incorpoiatetl by an act approvetl March 
1,1^, but scctwn 7 of the actof incorporation is rei)eale<i. (Acts of 1894, chap. 46.) 

insR.csEs or animai.s. 

The law provides that animals suffering with glanders must 1 k( killed, and such 
animals as have Ik^cii exposed must be isolated and quarantined ufitil danger is 
passed. (Ijiws of 1896.) 


KKHTTLIZERS. 

A tax is levied on fertilizer companies, gra<led *<x»rding to tlie amount of capital 
sto(k. (Laws of 1898, cha}). 5.) 

There is an act which amends section 2065 of the Annotated Code of 1892, chapter 
48, which a<lds another article, and defines the term “fertilizer.” (Laws of 1896, 
chap. 66.) 

The profes.sor of chemistry at the Agricultural and Mechanical College is State 
chemist, and all fertilizers shall be aualyztxl by him, and the analysis shall be jmstral 
ill a coiiKpicuoas manner where fertilizers are sold. The certificate of the manufac¬ 
turer, giving the coniponeut parts of the fertilizer, shall be pislcd. (An. Code of 
1892, chap. 4S, sei'. 2066.) 

Misrepresentation in the sale of fertilizer, proven by analysis, shall result in the 
(xmtiact made for the sale of it laiiiig made void. (Ibid., sec. 2078.) 

MISSOURI. 

STATB lloMil) o|.' AOKII'CI.TI'HE. 

A state lloaiil of Agriculture is incorporated, composed of the Governor of the 
State, the dean of the Agricultural College, and the State Superintendent of Public 
Schools ex officio, anil 1 member from each Congressional district to beapiKiinted by 
the Governor. The term of olfice of meuilau's is 6 years, and they are to be divided 
into claasi's so that one-tliird shall retire annually. They are to serve w'ithout eoni- 
pensation except the necessary expenses of attending meetings of the laiard. Only 
a majorii V of tlic boanl shall belong to one {lolilical jiarty. The otficers of the board 
shall be a president, vice-president, secretary, assistant secretary and treasurer, to Ire 
elected by the Ixiard, and tlicj' shall boM ollice for one year. The secretary and treas¬ 
urer shall not be nieiols'rs ot the board. The secretary is reiiuired to be a pra'dical 
agricnltiirist. Annual met'tings are reiiuired to laj held, and tiie board may meet as 
much ofteiier as is necessary. The duties of the board arc to have ^neral super¬ 
vision over all institutions in the State which have to do with agriculture, to be a 
board of examinei's for the experiment station, to have charge of the veterinary serv¬ 
ice of the State, to gather crop and meteorological statistics and other agricultural, 
horticultural, and stock .statistics and publish the same in bulletins; to hold farmers’ 
institutes, and to make, au annual report to the geueraly assembly of the State. 
(Code of 1899, chap. 67, secs. 4697-4704.) 

The State Hoard of Agricultnre is made a Iwanl of directors of the State fair. 
(Ibid., sec. 7406.) 

laa'Ai. AonircL'rnnAi, sociktiks. 

Corporations may 1 ki formed to encourage agriculture and improvement of stock, 
and for this pur|>ose to establish fairgrounds. (Ibid., sec. 1.819.) 

Provision is maile for the incoriairatiou of county agricultural societies upon peti¬ 
tion of 50 freeholders to the county court in the county in which a majority of them 
reside. Such corporation may own lands to the extent of 100 acres and buildings 
thereon, and any other proiierty not exceeding 150,000 in value. 'The capital stock 
shall not exceed $100,000 and the shares thereof $25 each. Any number of petition¬ 
ers exceeding 20 mav organize smdi a corporation bv the election of 9 directors for 
the terin of 1 year. The Ixiard of directors so elecW shall choose one of their num- 
lier jiresident and some other persons as secretary and treasurer and for such other 
ofliies as may Ire* necessary, and may {iresdfibe their duties. The county court is 
authorized to appropriate not exceeding $160 per annum to such incorporated soci¬ 
eties, jirovided the sum is expended in premiums at exhibitions of any such society 
and under ceilaiii restrictions mentioned in the act. The board of directors is 
required to make an annual report to the stockholders and also to the State Board of 
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Agricnltiire. The property of the cor|)orati<>n shall la* held only for ereeting build¬ 
ings in suitable iiielosures for exbibitions of the society. Conditions of nieinbership 
and dissolution of such societies are i>rovided and police powers (xjnferred. (Ibid., 
chap. 67, secs. 4709-4724.) 


STATE HOETieUI.TtIEAI, SOCIETY. 

A state Horticultural Society is incorporated, to be composed of persons interested 
ill horticulture who pay a membership fee of $1 a year or $10 for life membership. 
There is an executive lioard of such society, com|)osed of the president, vice-pi'csideiit 
and second vice-president, si'cretary, and treasuier, who shall be annually elected, 
together with the Governor of the State, who is a member ex ollicio. This board 
shall have charge of all transactions of thesra iety, and members of the laiard receive 
no compensation e.xcept necessary expenses in attending meetings. The'Secretary 
of the board receives a salary of $?,00 a year. (Ibid., sec. 4706.) 

STATE l’OCl.TRV AS.SOCTATIOX. 

Similar provision is made in reference to the State Toultry Association, with the 
cxix'ption of the jirovision for the .salary of the secretary. (Ibid., sec. 470S.) 


ST.VTE E.iin. 

A State fair is to be held annually under the direction of the State Board of Agri- 
cullnre, who are required to assemble and electa jiresident and vice-president for the 
State fair, to be chosen from among their own number, anil a secretary and a tieas- 
urer, who shall lie chosen from outside. These olllcers siiall hold their ollices 1 
yiTir. The statute prescribes the .steps to 1 h' taken by cities coin|ieting for the lia'a- 
tion ot the fair, and the State hoard is authorized to select the site. The legislature 
provides a fund for premiiims to he awarded by the Stat'e Board of Agriculture. 

The State board is rei|uired to make rules and regulations for such exhibitions, and 
it is also empowered to provide for separate exhibitions of poultry in its diserctioii. 
The Stale laiard is required to reiiorl hiemiiallv to the legislature. (Ibid., chap. 105, 
secs. 7405-7418.) 

niSKASES OK .\Xt.MAI.S. 

Nofarm stock affected with any contagious disease shall run at large on highways 
or nninclosed lands. (Rev. Stat., 1880, .sec. 351.) 

Cattle diseased with Texas fever or hogs affected with cholera shall not be brought 
or sold or offered for sale in the Slate. I’rovision is made for dispo.siiig of carcasses 
of di.seased animals, and penalties are pre.scribed for noncompliance with the law. 
(Ibid., 2322-2328.) 

110RTlCn.TfUE. 

Provision is made for the establishment of a fniit experiment station in south Mis¬ 
souri. An inspector appointed by tlic Governor is under the control of the board of 
trustees of the station, and it is his duty to visit sections of the Btate and iirescrilje 
remedies for diseased trees. On his recommendation the Isiard may, if it so desires, 
order the destniction of diseased trees, the ex])eii8e to be jiaid from the funds of the 
board. (Ibid., chap. 66, secs. 472.5-4733.) 

« 

FEKTILIZERS. 

The law prescribes the conditions of sale of commercial fertilizers. The director 
of the experiment station shall analyze commercial fertilizers valued at over $10 a ton, 
and the lalail shall set forth the name of the manufacturer, brand, and essential ingre¬ 
dients. Such laliels must la* attached to each and every lot sold or offerofl for sale. 
The director shall receive $10 for each brand analyzed and $1 a hundred for the labels. 

The direrdor is authorized to take samples wherever found and analjize them and 
enforce the law, and to analyze fertilizers for purchasers in the State without clwige. 
(laiws of 1893, chap. 171.) 

MONTANA. 

nUHEAU OF AORICL'I.TOKK, »ABOR, AND INDOSTKY. . 

The legislature is empowereil to provide for a Bureau of Agrieultiire, lAhor, and 
Industry, to lx* locates! at the seat of government, and to be under the direction of 
the commissioner apiiointed by the (iovernor and confirmed by the Senate. , The 
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conimififiioner shall hold his office 4 years, and his compensation shall lx; as pro¬ 
vided by law. (Const., art. 8, sec. 1.) • 

The Bureau of Agriculture, Labor, and Industry is provided for under the direction 
of the commissioner, to be a})pointcd by the Governor, and a chief clerk, to be appointed 
by the commissioner. The commissioner is to hold office for 4 years, but may be 
removed by the governor for nej'leci, incompetence, or malfeasance in office. He is 
rcmiired to I'ollect and systematually arrange statistical lietails relating to agricultui'e 
and other departments of industry in the State and report annually to the governor. 
He is empowered to administer oaths, compel the attendance of Witnesses, and 
examine tnem. His salary is !li2,.'i(X) a year, and that of the chief clerk $1,500. The 
commissioner is reijuired to seep his office at the seat of government, (laiwsof 
1897, p. 110, repealing Political Ccxle, sei's. 700-777.) 

STAT FAin. • • 


The Montana State Fair Assewiation is granted a franchise to bold a State fair at 
Butte for a [leriod ol 10 years, on condition that it shall not fail to hold such fair 2 
years in succession, (laws of 18i)9, p. 100.) 

nnsBASEs OF animals. 


It is unlawful to sell or offer for sale any animal having glanders or any contagious 
di.sease, and owners must kill such animals. (Rev. Sbit., 700-701.) 

Diseascxl animals must not run at large, and affected animals must be confined 6 
miles away from other stock. (Ibid., ilOtiS.) 

The prevention of the spread of disease is provided for. (Ibid., .8030-304(1.) 

There are many laws regulating the herding and brancling of animals. (Ibid., 
1103-1191.) * 

Th(i Governor is anthorizdd to appoint aState I.ivo-stock Inspector, whose duty it 
is to investigate the nature, causes of, and remedies for diseases of cattle ami live stock, 
and his furtlier duties are pivscribed. 

Slock from infected districts can not enter the State without a certilicate showing 
good health, (Rev. Stab, 20-15-2060.) 


STATS noAKO OF llOllTlCCLTrHE. 

The Slate is to be divided into 5 horticultural districts. ;\ State Board of Horti¬ 
culture shall lac appointed, consisting of the Governor ex otlicio and erne horticul¬ 
turist from each district to be appointed by the Governor. The ui>pointed members 
shall not be connected in any way with any nursery or the handling of its prcxlucts. 
Tile apjiointed members hold office for 4 years. Tine Ixiard fa authorizeil to 
appoint a secretary, bi hold office at its pleasure, and prescribe his duties. It is 
authorized to hold public meetings in conjunction with horticultural societies, and 
may publish and distribute the ])roceedings of such meictings. Semiannual meictings 
of the board are jirovideil for, and it is required to meet as mueb oftener as may lie 
necessary. Their offices shall Ixc located as determined by tbcin. The board is 
enipowered to appoint from their own number or otberwisi' an inspector in eai'h dis¬ 
trict te be known as the inspector of fruit pests, who must be a practical horticulturist. 
The duties of such inspectors and also those of special fruit inspectors authorized to 
beap])ointed are very clearly ilelined in regard to the inspection, of nursery stock, 
and of places, packages, and vehicles having to <lo with the production, packing, 
storing, and transportation of horticultural iiroducts. Penalties are prescribed for 
violation of the law. (Laws of 1899, p. 34, as amended by laws of 1901, p. 62.) 

The incorporation of agricultural and horticultural societies is provided for. 
(Political Gode, sec. 393, jiar. 4.) 

The State! Boaixl of Horticulture may prescribe regulations for inspection and dis¬ 
infection to prevent the spread of contagious diseases among fruits and fruit trees, 
and for the extirpation of such diseases and itesta. It is the duty of the inspectors to 
visit nurseries, etc., and see that the regulations are complied with, and they have 
power to destroy. 

It is unlawful for any transportation company to deliver uurserv stock without an 
insjicctor’s certilicate. (I-aws of 1899, chap. 70.) 

• snoAfe nofiuTY. 

The law provides for the payment of 1 cent a pound for every pound of sugar manu¬ 
factured from sugar beets grown in the State, for which purixise $6,0(K1 was appro¬ 
priate.!. (Rev. Stab, 3283, 3284.) 
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NEBRASKA. 

»TATK BllAltl) OF AamCOI-TCRE. 

The members of tlie State Board of Agriculture serve for 2 )|eaT8, the teniis of one- 
half of their imiulier expiring annually. Their officers consist of a president, vice- 
president, secrtdary, trtiasurer, and such others as the board shall think proper. 
Those officers are elet’ttsi for a term of 1 year each at the annual meeting held on the 
third Tuesday of January. At sjuch annual meeting delegates from the county dis¬ 
tricts shall meet with the board and are for the time bc'ing maile ex officio members 
of the board. The board is also charged with the supervision of the State fair, which 
is to be annually held near the seat of government. An annual report is> req>nred 
to be made to the Governor, and provision is made for the distribution of the same. 
Appropriation from the State treftsjiry is made for premiums to be \iaid by the board 
at the State fair. (Comp. Stat., chap. 2, secs. S;il-X!,5.) 

1.0CAI. AORICei.TCIlAI, SOCICTIES. 

Twenty or more persons residing in any county may Isvome an agricultural society 
entitled to county aid by associating together, ailopting a constitution and by-laws 
agreeable to the rules of the State Board of Agriculture, electing proper officers, and 
raising not le.sa than #.00, and certifying such facts to the county clerk. The county 
boaril of such county is thereupon re<iuired to appropriate a sum ecpial to J cents for 
every inhabitant in tbe county. This ap|>ro]iriation is made on craidition that the 
Bo<dety holds an annual fair of at least 3 days’ duration. Such societies an! reipiired 
to hold annual exhibitions and offer premiums at the same. They are required to 
report their proceeilings annually to the State Board of Agriculture, and to publish an 
abstract of their trea-surer’s account and a list of awards. Tiny may hold not exceed¬ 
ing 160 a(!ri‘s of land for exhibition purposes. l’rovi.sibns are maile by the statute 
for policing of fair grounds. Provision is ma<le for aiil by the county board to such 
societies in a sum not exceixling ^100-for every 1,000 inhabitants of the (xiunty, but 
not in any case to ex<'eed $1,000, the same to’be expended in ket'ping (air grounds. 
This aid is granted under certain conditions prescrilted in the statutes. (Ibid., secs. 
342-3.')0.) ■ • 


.STATE IloItTKTU.TCHAI, SOlTErV. 

The State llorticadtural Society is rc<.|uired to meet at (he seat of government 
annually in January. Its officers are to comispond in numlx’rand title with those 
of the State Board*of Agriculture, and are elected annually for the same terms of 
office. The .so(!iety is required to encourage the organization of district and county 
societies, ami to further in every waythe fruit-growing interests of the State. Provision 
is made for an annual rei)ort to the Governor of the Stato, and an appropriation is 
made to be used by the State society in the payment of premiums and for the sup¬ 
port of the society. (Ibid., secs. 336-3-10.) 

DISEASES OF .I.M.MA1.S. 

It is unlawful for any person to sell or permit to run at large diseased animals. 
(Law's of 1899, chap. 98. j 

It is unlawful and punishable by 6ne for any jieraon to sell or use diseased swine 
for the puriKjse of being manufactured or rendered into lard or oil. The law makes 
it obligatory for any jierson keeping swine, if there is an outbreak of contageous 
disease, to ouarantine such premises, and provides for the immediate destruction of 
d^ animals. 

It is unlawful to use, sell, or permit to run at large a horse, mule, or ass diseased 
with glanders. (Ijaws of 1867, chap. 74.) 

'The law provides lor the inspection of cattle, ami prescrilxa the duties of the 
inspector, and provides for the branding of sheep, etc. (laiws of 1883, chap. 3; 
Comp. Stat. of 1897, pp. 7.5-78.) 

BEKS. 

It is unlawful to kiaip auy bees infected with foul brood or other infectious disea-ses, 
etc. (Laws of 1885, chap. 3.) 

The law provides for the destniction of liees, comb, or hoiicjis infected with foul 
brood or other infectious diseases, etc. 
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Tlie law TOVera the inspection, destruction, etc., of apiaries, and provides for tlie 
issuance of certificates. (Comp. Stat. of 1897, p. 117.) 

it is unlawful to steal honey or to destroy bees by poison, etc. (Comp. Stat. of 
1897, sec. 6734.) 

NEVADA. 

UISEASKS OF ,\NIMAI«S. 

It is the duty of the board of county commissioners to appoint inspectors, whose 
diitv it is to examine sheep and dip them if found diseased. 

Slieej) must not be brought into the State or moved from one county to another 
without having been inspected. (Rev. Stat., 810-834.) 

It is unlawful to drive over any road or highway anv diseased animals. (Comp. 
Laws, 1861-1900.) • ’ 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

STATE BOARD OF AOKICni.TlIUE. 

A State Board of Agriculture is proviiled for, consisting of the Governor ex officio 
and 10 practical (’itizeus, on<! from each county, to i»e appointed by the Governor 
witii the advice of the Council. The t(!iTn of office is 3 years, and (hey receive no 
compensation for their services cxctmt that expenses necessarily incurred in the dis¬ 
charge of tlieir (luti(w are to be paidf by the State. They are rcrjuired to dioose the 
secretary, who is to receive an annual salary of $1,.500, and their office is to be at the 
seat of governnient. Tliey are empowereil to hold bequests and ilonations in the 
interest of agricultural education and htisbandry. it is their duly to promote agri- 
cidture, stock raising, and horticulture, to interest the people therein, to hold fani^rs’ 
meetings in the different counties, to encourage the formation of faniKirs’ cluls, agri¬ 
cultural and horticultural societies, to encourage the invention, introduction, and 
improvement of labor-saving agricultural implements, to collect seeds, plants, trei^, 
and shrubbery, and distribute them as provided by law. They shall act as cominis- 
sioners on iliseases of domestic animals when directed by the Governor. They are 
nspiired to report annually to the Secretary of State. (Pid). Stat., 19Q], chap. 12, 
secs. J-12.) 


farmers’ CUUIS AXI) AORICtlLTURAI, CORCORATIOXS. 

After 5 )aying expenses of analysis of fertilizers the balance of license fees received 
for the same shall be devoted to defraying the exjrense of farmers’ clubs under the 
direction of the State Board of .Igriculture. (Ibid., (diap. 126, sec. 24.) 

Five or more jiersons of lawful age are authorized to form a corporation for the 
purixjse of promoting agriculture. (Ibid., chap. 147, sec. I, Par. VIII.) 

DISEASES OF ANIMAI-S. 

It is the duty of the State Board of Cattle Commissioners to investigate as to the 
existence of tulierculosis, picuro-pneumonia, and other infectious diseases among 
cattle or sheep and to quarantine such animals. If animals are killed by order of the 
board, the owner shall receive one-half of the appraiseAl value uiulercertain restrictions. 

The law prohibils transportation comiianies from bringing into the State, or trans¬ 
porting within the State, diseased animals. * 

The Governor may forbid the entering of cattle from diseased localities. (Laws of 
1891, chap. 40; laws of 189.3, chap. .3.3.) 

NEW .fKRSEY. 

STATE BOARD OF AOKICUl.TURE. 

The State Board of Agriculture is composed of the memlxirs of all agricultural and 
horticultural societies, farmers’ clubs, granges of the Patrons of Husbamlry, and other 
agricultural associations in the State. The officers of the State Board of .4griculture 
shall be a president, vice-president, and treasurer, to hold office for a term of 1 year. 
A secretary is also to lie elected for a term of 5 years. The board of directors shall 
consist of— • • • 

Class A; 'Iwo mcmliers of the Board of Managi-rs of the Geological .Survey, to be 
apiiointed by the said board; two members of the Board of Visitors of tlie State 
Agricultural College; their term of office shall be 1 year. 
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Class U: The professor of agriculture in the State Agricultural College, the presi¬ 
dent and <lire(;tor of the expruiment station, the master and sixTetary of the State 
grange of the Patrons of Husbandry; their term of ofiice shall he 2 years. 

Class C: Two delegates from the State Agricultural Society, the State Horticultural 
Society, the CranlKwry Crowers’ Association, the State Poultry Association, and each 
county hoard of agriculture which may a.ssociate itself with the State board, nspec- 
tively, and one delegiite from each Pomona grange. 

The i>resident, vice-president, treasimw, secretary, and three other members to he 
elected annually at the same time constitute the ex(H‘Uliv(! committee of the hoard. 

Poiim and dnlies .—The State Hoard of Agriculture is empowered to investigate all 
subjects relating to tlio improvement of agricultuie in the State, and to receive dona¬ 
tions and bequests for that purpose and also tor agricultural education; also to encour¬ 
age the formation of agricidtural and horticultural societies of the several* counties; 
and provision is mad(' for the ;j.'prcsentation of county societies in the State board. 
The executive committee of the State board is authorized to have ex|)crinieuts made 
concerning diseases of animals and remedies therefor, to employ lecturers Ix'fore the 
hoard and in the different counties id' the Slate, to apportion not less than $S00 
annually to the Slate Agricultural Society, and to apportion sums of money to the 
several county Ixiards of agriculture. It is made the duty of the State Board of 
Agriculture to appoint three persons to act in conjunction with a like nnrnher 
api«)inteil by the New .leraey Stale Agricultural Society as a premium committee in 
tne award of premiums at the State fair. (1 (len. Slat., pp. 7-11, secs. 3-33.) 

ST.VI'i: ,\NI) l.OCAI. .MilUCCl.TCn.M. SOCIhTIKS. 

The State Agricultural Society is incorporated tor the promotion of agriculture, 
horticulture, live-stock raising, and household arts, ami is allowed to hold not to 
exmal ?10,0()0 worth of ]>ro|H>rty. (Ibid., p. 7, sees. 1 and 2.) 

llie membeiyhip of county boards of agriculture slaill consist of all the members 
of the agricultural and horticultural societies of the county, and such others as they 
shall elect. Where there are no such associations, any number i if citizens not less 
than 10 may organize one by complying with the provisions of the statute and tiling 
a certilicate of organization with the State board. Provision is made for I he oigani- 
zatioii of sufh county boards in counties where there arc one or more such associa¬ 
tions. Such county boards are required to report anmudly to the State hoard. 
(Ibid., p. 8, sec. 14.) 

('orjioration,s heretofore and hereafter to be organized for the purpose are 
empowered to hold agricultural, horticultural, and mechanical faim and exhibitions, 
and award premiums to competitora at the same, and certain ]iolice powers are con- 
ferri'd upon them. (laws of 18!R), chap. 12it. i 

,\n annual ajipropriation of $7(HI is made to the Stale Horticultural Society. (Laws 
of 1899, chap. 7S .) 

COMMKKCl.VI. KKHIIIXO Sl'CFFS. 

The term “concentrated commercial feeding stuffs” is defined, and the analysis, 
insjiection, lalading, and regulation of the sale thereof w ithin the State is provided 
for by the statute, and penalties are iirescrilx'd for violation'tlicreof. (laws of 19(X1, 
chap. 29.) 

niSKASKS OS A.VIMA1.S. 

The law provides that if the State Xubercnloaia Commission orders the slaughter 
of diseased cattle, the owner, by agreement with the commission, shall receive three- 
quarters of the valuation, not exceeding ?i40 for each animal. (Laws of 1898, 
chap. 148.) 

It is unlawful to import dairy cows and neat cattle for breeding purposes, unless 
they are accompanied by a certificate from an insiiector of the State from which they 
come, certifying that they are free from disease. Common curriers are prohihiteil 
from bringing cattle into the State without a certilicate. If they are imiKirteil with¬ 
out a certilicate the State TulierculosiB Commission shall ha”e them examined, sub¬ 
ject them to tuberculin test, and, if found with indications of tulierculosis, slaughter 
them; and no inilcmnity shall be jiaid to owners. (Laws of 18tl9, chap. 181.) 

iioirncui.TUBK. 

• • • 

It is obligatory for all gardeners, horticulturists, farmers, nurserymen, etc., to keep 
their premises fref‘ from all injurious insects. The executive committee of the State 
Boaixl of Agriculture apixiints 3 commissioners in each county wiiose duty it is to 
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give notice to persone on infested premises to eradicate the pests within 5 days; and 
if not done, to report to the State entomologist, whose duty it is to take measures to 
prevent tlie spreaxl of injurious insects. 

The law provides that nurserymen and growers of plants shipping goods into the 
State shall attacli to eacl: package a certificate obtained from the authorized authori¬ 
ties, setting forth that the same have been properly inspected and found free from San 
Jose scale or other dangerous insects. If the law is not complied with, the goods 
mav be destroyed or reshipjsid to consignee at the expense of the common carrier. 

I’lorists are exempt. (Laws of 1898, chap. 104.) 

NEW .MEXICO. 

I.OO.C1, IIOAIIDS OH" llonTICm.TlMlAI. CO.MMIS.S10NERS. 

On petition of 15 or more freeholders and posse.s8ors*o[ orchards in any munty set¬ 
ting forth that disi^ase or insect pests exist, and praying that a commission Iks 
aiipointed, the hoard of county eommis,sion(Ws in such county will appoint 8 commis¬ 
sioners to Ih! known as the board of horticultural commis.sionors. The term of olliee 
of smdi commissioners after the first board is appointed shall be for 8 years, 1 of them 
retiring each year. Said conntv Ixiard of horticultural commissioners is requircsl to 
enforce the statute relating to tfie inspection of horticultural stock, products, places, 
pa<^kages, and vehicles having to do with the same, to prevent anil suppri'ss disease 
thereof, and is reipiired to reixirt to the board of county commissionei's monthly. 
(Comii. Laws of 1897, secs. 707-718.) 

msn.iHKS os .cxi.mals. 

There are 175 sections of laws in .\ew Mexico relaiing to domestic animals, refer¬ 
ring to branding for identification, the duty of drovers, owners, etc. ^ 

It is the duty of the Sheep Sanitary Board, which consists of 8 practical sheep 
raisers and owners, to apjioint inspectors, wdio shall dictate quarantine anil sanitary 
measures for the prevention of the spi-ead of disciuse among sheep. 

.Sections of the act define the duties of person.^ bringing sheep into the Territory, 
and jirovide for quarantine, inspection fees, and penalties. (Comp. Laws of 1897, as 
amended by chap. .88, Laws of 1899.) , 

The Sanitary Board of 5 members is empowered to prevent the intriHluction into 
the Territory iir spread of Texas fever, pleuropneumonia, tuberculosis, or anv other 
contagious or infectious disease, and to take measures for stamping out such diseases. 
(Comp, laws of 1897, secs. 182-185.) 

The following sections are roferrtsl to in brief; 

(iuarantinc against Texas fever, section 187. 

I’roclaimit.ion by the Governor, section 188. 

Certificate of health, how granted, section 198. 

Driving cattle without certificates, section 194. 

Exjienses of the inspection a lien, section 195. 

Other diseases than Texas fever, section 197. 

Indemnity, section 198. 

Old law in force, section 207. 

Rules for slaughterhouses, section 208. 

Owners of cattle to hold them for inspection, section 210. 

Railroaii enmpany to be furnished with certifliates, section 211. 

Violations of the act, section 219. , 

lioartls may employ veterinarian, section 221). 

Appraisement before slaughter, section 228. 

(C. L. 1897, sections 181 to 231, laws of 1899, chapter 58.) 

UOHTICULTUKE. 

The law provides that when the county commissioners have knowledge that or¬ 
chards and nurseries an* infested with insects, etc., it is their duty to apjioint a county 
board of horticultural commissioners, whose duty it shall be to make inspections of 
orchards, etc. They shall notify the owner, who is requiml to disinfect or destroy 
the same within a specified time. If the owner fails to destroy, the boanl may declare 
the premises a imblie nuisance, and abate the same. The excuse may lie a Iton upon 
the real property of the defendant. (Oomp. Laws of 1897, secs. 707-713.) 

The county comini(i.siimers may, upon a» petition by 25 fruit growers or owners, 
when there is danger of the introduction m said comity of insects destructive to 
fruit by the shipment of fruits into said county, by proclamation, prohibit the ship¬ 
ment of fruit into said county. (Uuvs of 1899', chai). 55.) 
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NEW YORK. 

DEl'AKTMKNT Dll' AClRUniLTURK. 

A department of the State government is ereateJ, to be known as the Department 
of Agricnltiire, and it is cliarged witli tiie duty of executing the laws relating to 
agriculture and agricultural products. The chief of the department is it Commis¬ 
sioner of .tgricultnrc, and he i.s to lie appointe<l by the Governor with the advice and 
consent of tlie Semite for the term of three years. He is to reiaiive an annual salary 
of $4,000, and is allowed not ter exceed $500 for necessary expensejs in tlie discharge 
of liis duties. He is required to make an annual report to the General Asscinhly. 
He may appoint a Director of Farmers’ Institutes and such clerks, assistant commis¬ 
sioners, chemists, iigents, and counsel as may lie necessary for the projair fidministra- 
tion of the deiiartment, and ifiay fix their compensation. The office of the depart¬ 
ment shall he at the seat of government. (Gen. Laws, chap. 33, art. 1, sec. 2; act 
of Apr. 10, 1803.) 


STATK AND lOCAI, .MlRlCCI.TURA l. SlX'lETtES. 

Ten or more persona may form a county or town agricultural corjioration for ])ro- 
motiug horticulture, agriculture, and the mechanic arts by making, m'knowleilgiug, 
and filing a certificate stating tlie objects of the corporation, the territory in which 
it is to operate, the place of its princi|)al otlice, and the number of directjrs, not 
leas than ti nor more tlian 12. There shall lie but one county society in a county 
and one town society in a town. Joint societies may be formed for two or more 
towns, and there may be also separate town societies for the same towns. Such 
corporations and also the American Institute in New York City and the New York 
State Agricultural .Society arc reipiired to hold annual fairs. County and town 
societies mav, by two-thirds vote, fix a pliwc of holding such fairs, and are given 
))ower to make regulations and award premiums. Autliorltv is given to the board of 
iliroctors to apixiint police officers for such exhibitions, and a justice of the |X'ace in 
the county may hold a court of special se-ssions on the ground with jurisdiction over 
the same. Such county and town cotqioralinns may by majority vote, and filing a 
certiflcateiin the otfice of the county clerk of the county where their certificaU>B of 
incorporation are tiled, fix the aiuouiit of the capital stwk, which shall he not less 
than $5,0(X) nor more than $40,001), each share of whicli shall be of the par value of 
not less than $10. Coriiorations so organized, whose capital stock entitles holders 
to dividends, are subject to the jirovisions of the business, stoi'k, and general cor¬ 
poration laws. 

County agricultural corporations are required to report .annually to the secretary 
of the New York State Agricultural Society. The presidents of all such county 
societies or delegates to be chosen liv them annually shall Iki ex oflii'io members of 
the New York State ,\gricultnral Society. (2 Rev. Sfat., 2d Ed., IStKi, pj), 21)00-2002.) 

Real jirofierty of an agricultural society used by it for exhibition i)ur|)oses is 
exempt from taxation. (3 Rev. Stat., 2d Ed., 1800, |). 3092, par. 10.1 

Agricultural and horticultural corporations are also exeuipt from the franchise tax 
required to lie paid by other corporations. (Ibid., p. 3134. ) 

Agricultural societies having grounds in any county in the State with a population 
of not less than 300,000 or more than 000,000 are authorized to lease such groumls 
as thev may not need tor anv purpose except running races. (IjRWB of 1894, chap. 
040, sec. 91; Uws of 1898, chap. 194.) 

STATK FAIR. 

The conveyance by the New York State Agricultural Society to the State of its 
property at Geddes, Gnomlaga County, is accejrteil and confirmed, and such projierty 
IS pia<‘cd under the, management of the State Fair Commission. The commission is 
constituted of 11 members, including the Lieutenant-Governor and Commi.ssioner 
of Agriculture ex officio. The remaining 9 members shall lie apisiintisl by the 
Governor, 1 of whom shall lie a member of the New York State Grange, 1 a mem- 
lier of the New York State Association of County Agricultural Societies, and 1 a 
member of the Union Association of Agricultural Societies. After the apisiintment 
of the first board, sulisequent appointees shall hold office for a term of 3 years. It is 
made the duty of the State Fair Cosimission to hold a .State fair annually, and give 
notice of the time of holding same in .lanuary precexling. The commission is empow- 
ereil to make all needful rules and regulations for the conduct of such fairs, ami may 
appoint a'superiutendent and other empluyee.'i, and fix their duties and eomixinsa- 
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tion. The commission is required to receive all moneys payable to the State on 
account of such fair, make all disbursements therefrom, also to receive qll appropria¬ 
tions made by the legislature, and to pay to the State treasurer any balanc-e remaining 
therefrom, rendering an itemized accotmt of all such moneys to the State treasurer. 
The sum of 11,000 is to be annually awarded to the county or local agricultural 
associations making the liest exhibits, provided such associations do not hold their 
exhibitions at the same time ao the State fair. (I.a,w8 of 1900, chaj). 346.) 

Distribution of State aid to agrimlturat sodeties .—Distribution of State aid to agri¬ 
cultural societies is regulated. (Laws of 1893, chap. .338, seta. 88,89, as amendeoby 
Laws of 1894, chap. 24; Laws of 1895, chaps. 687,820; Laws of 1896, chap. 221; Laws 
of 1897, chap. 589; Laws of 1898, chap. 494; Laws of 1900, chaps. 87, 33t), 394; Laws 
of 1901, chap. 144.) 

The appropriation for such societies in 1901 was $6(i,0fl0. (laiws of 1901, chap. 
644.) 

KAHMERS’ INSTITOTIS!. 

Tint sum of $25,000 is appropriatetl lor the giving of instruction throughout the 
State by lectures, schools, and other university-extension methotls, publishing bulle¬ 
tins for free distribution under the direction of the College of Agriculture of Cornell 
University, (laiws of 1897, chap. 128.) 

The appropriation for farmers’ institutes under the direction of the Commissioner 
of Agriculture in 1901 was $20,000. (Laws of 1901, chap. 644.) 

COMMEIiCIAI. FEEmN(i STCKI'S. 

The term “concentrated commercial feeding stuffs’’ is defined. Manufacturers of 
commercial feeding stuffs are ii'quired to affix to every package thereof sold, or give 
with every hulk lot, a printed stutemeiit certifying the nnmhcr of net pounds offerNl 
for sale; the name, trade-mark, or brand; the name and place of business of the 
maiiufacturor or shipper, and a chemical analysis. Retail dealers shall furnish a 
similar statement when requested. A certified copy of the atxive statement is 
required to he filed annually with the director of the experiment station at (ieneva, 
and when requested shall he accompanied bv a sample of the feeding 8tu(f. Manu¬ 
facturers of such feeding stuffs are reiuiired to pay a license fee of $25 for every 
brand of feeding stuff nianufiu'tured. Every brand of feeding stuff offered for sale in 
the State shall he analyzed under the direction of the director of the (ieneva experi¬ 
ment station from samples of not less than 2 pounds weight, and the method of 
obtaining such samples is prescrilKsl. The enforcement of ttie act is lodged with 
the (loimiii.ssioiier of Agriculture. (laws of 1899, chap. 510, as ainendeil hv Laws of 
1900, chap. 79.) 


DISEASES OK ANIMADS. 

The commissioner is authorized to take measures to suppress and prevent the 
spreail of disease among ilomestie animals, an.l local hoards ot health shall give notice 
to the conimissioner of the existence of the same in their localities. The commis¬ 
sioner is required to publish a notice of warning in the locality where such diseases 
exist, ordering lairsons having animals to take such precaution against the spread of 
such diseases as he may prescribe. He is empowered to quarantine farms; cause ani¬ 
mals to bo detained and destroyed; employ veterinary surgeons; make regulations for 
the disinfection of places, buildings, vehicles of transportation, or vesSels; call ujion 
the sheriffs and other peace officers to as.sistin the enforcement of his regulations, and 
he is specially empowered to quarantine hydrophobia. Provision is made for the 
slaughtering of tuberculous animals, and the testing of cattle sup)) 0 sed to be tuber¬ 
culous with tuberculin. Compensation is to be made by the State to the owners of 
diseaseil animals destroyed in the suppreasion of contagious diseases, and provision 
is made for t.ost-niortem examination of slaughtereii animals supposed to have had 
tuberculosis. The commissioner may cooperate with the Federal authorities for the 
prevention and suppression of diseases of animals, and the statute defines the rights of 
Feileral inspectors in the State, and authorizes them to call U]Min State authorities 
for aid in enforcing the Federal regulations. (Laws of 1893, chap. 33, art. 4, sec. 60, 
as amended by Laws of 1900, chap. 118, and Laws of 1901, chap. 321.) 

nORTICUWUttBl 

The keeping of horticultural stock infected with disease or pests is made nnlawfnl. 
It is made the duty of the Commissioner of Agriculture to prevent and suppress all 
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(lisoasea and pcHts nf fruit, and lie is authorized to inspect all horticultural stock and 
places, etc., at least once a year unless the same have been inspecterl by the Federal 
authorities. ' A certificate shall bo issued by him to the owner of such stock stating 
that the stock is apparently free from disease, if that be the fact. It is made a 
misdemeanor to be wrongfully in possession of any such certificate or to send out or 
deliver nursery stock subject to pt*st» and diseases unless the owner thereof has such 
certificate. All nursery stock shipjiert' by any transportation company shall be 
accompanied by a certificate of inspMtion either of the State jr of the United Stah's. 
I’rovision is made for the ilestruction of infected nursery stock upon notice to the 
owner. The jirovisions of the act do not apply to florists’ CTeenhouse stock. (haws 
of 1 Hits, chap. 482.) 

Transportation companies are reipiireil to notify the Commissioner of Agriculture 
of the reccijit of any i-onsignments of mirsery stock, (laiws of ISfOl, cl^p. 417.) 

‘ * KEimi.izEns. 

I’ersons exjiosing for sale any commercial fertilizers in the 8tate the sellhig price 
of whii'h exceeds $10 jier ton shall atlix to every jiackage thereof, in a consjiicuons 
jilace, a statement giving the numberof net jimmds in the jiackage,the name, bnuid, 
and tnule-mark of the .same, the name and address of the manufacturer, and a 
chemical analysis. If the fertilizers are sold in bulk, such a statement shall accom- 
jiany every lot. Befom any commercial fertilizer is sold in the Stale the mamifiu-- 
iurer or dealer in the same shall file such a statement annually with the exja'riment 
station at (leneva. The dii-wtorof the exneriment station at (ieneva is charged with 
the enforcement of the act, aud it is a violation of the .statute if any section of the 
statement be false. (Laws of 1 StlO, chaji. itoS.) 

IMKIS OKEE.X. 

« 

Alanufacturers of jiaris green made in the .8|atc ami dealers in paris green manu¬ 
factured outside of the State are reijuired, befoni sui4i jiaris green is offered for sale 
within the State, to submit to the ( Ommissioncr of Agriculture a statement setting 
forth the brands to be sold, the number of pounds contained in each jiackage in 
which it is put ujion the market, the name ol the manufacturer, and the amount of 
arsenic contaimsl in the jiaris green; aud this statement shall lie considered as a 
guaranty that the jiackage contains such amount. Manufacturers and dealers having 
tiled such statement sliall be entitled to receive a cei-tilicate from the Commissioner 
of Agriculture that thev have comjilied with the foregoing jirovision. Paris green 
and similar jiroducts offered for sale shall contain at least .50 jiereent ofaisenious 
oxide. The director of the I ieneva exjicriment station is reijuired toe'ausc to be 
analyzed every brand of jiaris green offered for sale within the State, and penalties 
are jirescribfsl for the violation of the act. (Laws of 189tJ, chaji. 113.) 


llEliS. 

The keeping of bees infecteil with foul hroml is prohibited, and it is made the duty 
of every Iasi keep'r, a.s soon as he becomes aware of sucli disease in his apiary^ to 
notify the Commiasioner of Agriculture. It is matle the duty of the commiasioner to 
cause such ajiiary or ajiiaries to hi' examined by comjietent jiersons to he designated 
by him, and the commissioner and his agents are, empoWBred hi treat and destroy, if 
necessary, infected bees, and disinfect and de.stroy, if neceasaiy, infected hives and 
appliances, ft is made unlawful to keeji diseaseil Ix’es, hives, or ajipliances, to 
expose other bees to disease, or to sell or give away diseased bees, hives and honey, 
or ajjpliances. (laiws of 18yi),p'hap. 223.) 

The spraying of fruit trees in blossom with jsiisonous sulistance is jirohibited, but 
this provision does not apjily to exiajrimeut stations while conducting exjieriments. 
(Mis. laiwsof IfitX), chap. 171.) 


SCO.VR IWUINTV. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture is authorized to ajiiKirtion moneys appropriated 
by the State tor the jiromotion of Ixsit-sugar jiroduction. Persons or concerns 
engaged in the manufacture of beet sujrar, to lie entitled to tiounty, must register with 
the Commissioner of Agriculture, giving the name and location, and cajiacity of the 
fai-dory, and the time when the manufacture Is to Ixigin or began. All beets useil in 
the manufacture of such sugar must have been grown in the State of New York. 
The grower thereof must have rei-eived not less than $.5 a ton, iind the sugar, manu¬ 
factured must contain at least StO jier cent of crystallized sugar. Packages containing 
sugar so manufactured are requires! to be branded, showing the (juantity aiid the 
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quality. Tlic wjinmissioner is j'ivmi power to appoint inspoctors to carry out the 
provisions of the fu't, and their duties and copipenBation are prescribed by the law. 
A wcighman is to Ix) appointed by the commissioner in a factory whore the output is 
2,000 pounds or more ot sugar per day, and his duties are to weigh all beets received 
and keep account of the same, and his weights shall be accepted by both buyer ami 
seller. Ilia compensation is prescrilied by the statute. The commissioner is required 
to make detailed statements of. each person or concern entitled to receive Htate 
bounty and the amount of sugar manufactured by each, and he shall apportion the 
bounty among them according to the amount of sugar manufaitureil ot the grade 
described in the statute. Not more than 1 cent a imund bounty shall lie paid in any 
one year. (Laws of 1H!)7, (diap. ftOO, as amended by Laws of ISihl, chap. 30.1, sec. 1, 
anil l.aws of 1890, chap. 101, sec. 1.) 

The sum of JBO.OOO was appropriated lor the encouragement of the culture ot sugar 
beets. (Laws of 1900, chap. 344.) 

• • 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

STATE aOAim OE AOKICCLTCBK. 

The Department of Agriculture, Immigration, and Statistics is created, under the 
cxmtrol of the Mtate Board of Agriculture. The board is to be conqiosed of 9 uieinbers, 
each holding ofTice for a b‘rm of 0 years, and one-third retiring every 2 yenrs. The 
board shall meet at the seat of government twice a year, and oftencr if necessary, for 
the transaction of business. The memtiers receive $4 a day each for not exceeding 
Kidays' attendance on the sessions of the board, and miieage to and from the same at 
the rale of 3 cents a mile. A CommissioiuT of Agriculture is also provided for, to lie 
elected by the electors of the State at the general election and hold ollice for a term 
of 4 years. The dniies of this commissioner and of the secretary also provided for 
are prescribed by the Slate board. Tlie board is rcijuireil to hold in trastanil admin- 
i.sler donations or bequests for Jiromoting the interests of agriculture, supervise and 
regulate the trade in commercial fertilizers, investigate and suppress diseases of ani¬ 
mals and the ravages of pests and diseases of fruit, promote the improvement of hor¬ 
ticulture, investigate and publish information as to drainage and irrigation, collect 
.statistics on farm fences, sniiervise the propagation of fish, enforce the laws in rela¬ 
tion to fertilizers, seeds, and fooil products, hold fanners’ institutes, iidlnce immi¬ 
gration, extenil diversified farming, and publish bulletins containing thoAvork of the 
experiment station. (Laws of 1.89!), idiap. 377,1 


BT.ATK AOaiCCl.TCRAI, SOITETV. 

Tbe North Carolina .Vgricnltnral Society is incorporatal. It isemjiowcrcd to hold 
real estate and personal property not. exceeding $.50,000 in value, for the lairposi'S 
specified in the statute. The oflicers of the society are to be elected annually, and 
shall he a jiresidcnt, 4 vice-presidents, treasurer, corresponding secretary, recording 
secretary, and such others as may be necessary. The lussoeiation is authorized to 
make rules and regulations, and is required to hold annual fails, and for that purpose 
to apply the moneys acipiired hy it. The State appropriates not to exceed $1,500 to 
be disbursed in ttie payment of premiums on certificate from tbe treasurer of the 
society saying that a like sum has liecn raised liy the society for such jiurpose and 
that all games of chance have heen excludeil from the exhibition grounds. (2 Code, 
1883, secs. 2214-2219, as amendisl by laiws of 1887, chap. 409, see. iii.) 

COCAC AOKlCCl.TCItAI. SOITKTIRS. 

Not less than 10 iKirsons resident in any countv may sign articles of association to 
encoui-^e agriculture, become iniiorporated, and liold real anil iiersonal ])roperty not 
exceeding! 10,(X)0 in value for such purpose. Such .societies shall continue as lon^as 
they have 10 inemlierseach, at the jileasureof the General Assembly. Theorgamza- 
tion of any such society shall be certilied to the clerk of the Ixiard of county com¬ 
missioners and by him to the. State Treasurer. If by such certilicata it appears also 
that $50 has been |)aid into such society by the members thereof, the State Treasurer 
is authorized to pay to the treasurer of such society $.50 for the benefit of such 
society. Only one society in ea<'h county shall be entitled to the lienefit of this 
appropriation, as determinexl by the board^of ixiunty commissioners. All moneys so 
subscribed and the State aid above mentioned sliall be used in the payment of pre¬ 
miums. A report shall be made annually to the State Treasurer, and the jirocoedings 
of such society shall be annually published. Power is given to the society to police 
exhibition grounds. (2 Code of 1883, sees. 2220-2220-2793.) 
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’ farmers' INSriTUTES. 

Farmers’ iiiatitnto are re^uirwi to lie held in each county of the State at least 
once in i years under the direction of the State Board of Agriculture. (Laws of 1887, 
chap. 409; laws of 1899, chap. 377.) 

insEASES OF ANIMAI.S. 

The law provides that swine affected by (diolera shall be isolated from healthy 
swine; and if they die of diseadb they must be buried so as to lie out of reach of other 
animals. (Lawsof 1899. chap: 173.) 

The Board of Agriculture is emjiowered to investigate diseases of cattle and domestic 
animals and surest remedies; it has power to (|uarantine, regulate tramijKirtation of 
stock from oue State to anothe'^ and act in concert with the United States in quar¬ 
antine against Texas fever. (Ibid., chap. 377.) 

110KTir,UI.TURE. 

A commission for the extermination of noxious insects, fungous diseases, and weeds 
consists of the State Commissioner of Agriculture, the director of the State experiment 
station, and the president of the State Horticultural Society. It is the duty of this 
commission to publish lists of dangerous crop pests and remedies, and enforce regu¬ 
lations to prevent their introduction and spread. 

An inspector is employed by the coinmi.ssion. It is unlawful for a jierson to keep 
on his premises any injurious 'cro]i pest. Failure to carry out orders of the commis¬ 
sion may re.sult in the premises being cleaned ui> liy their order at the expense of the. 
owner. (Ibid., chap. 264.) 

FEUT1I.IZEU.S. 

The law provides that when analysis shows the presence of deleterious substances 
in a commercial fertilizer publication shall be made in the bulletin of the experiment 
station, and all such commercial fertilizer shall be seized and condemned as provided 
by law. (fjRWH of 1897, chap. 286, amending section 2194 of the eixlc.) 

The law' authorizes the State Board of Agriculture to adopt such regulations as will 
enable theni, to enforce the law, and provides that each package of fertilizer shall lie 
taggeil with a laUd furnished by the board, and that 25 cents iier ton shall ]je paid 
for the analysis of fertilizers sold in the State. The laliels shall show the jiercentage 
of each ingredient, and if fertilizer is found to contain less than the iniplieil guaranty 
it may be contiscated. (laws of 1891, chap. 9.) 

Pure cotton-seed meal is exempt from the use of lalxils for shipping jiuriioses 
required for other fertilizers. (Laws of 1893, eha]i. 462; laws of 1899, chap. 377.1 

NORTH DAKOTA. 


COM.MIsaiOXEU OK AORIOCI.TCKE .V.SI) I.ABOU. 

The Commissioner of .Agriculture and I^bor is chosen by the nualifieil electors of 
the State for a term of 2 years. He must be at least 2.5 years of age and a citizen 
of the United .'jtates, and nave the qualifications of an elector in the State. He shall 
hold his office at the .“eat of government. (Const., art. 3, sec. 82.) He is required 
to collect and present to the legislative assembly biennial reports containing stii^is- 
thal details with reference to all departments of lalxir in the .State, and is created .State 
Statistician and required to collect statistics concerning the assessed valuation of all 
agricultural products, the yield of crops and acreage thereof, and the number and 
kinds of live stock. He is given charge over exhibits made by the State at any fair 
or exhibition held in the United States. (Laws of 1897, chap. 44.) 

STATE nOAEl) OF AORICCLTCRE. 

A state Board of Agriculture is created, consisting of 1 person from «ich judicial 
district in the State, to be appointed by the Governor, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, and to hold office fou 2 years. This board is t;equired to supervise 
the holding of annual fairs on the fair grounds at Grand Forks owned by the State. 
It is anthorized to make rules and regulations for the same, invite the cooperation of 
other States and Territorie.s, and make awards of premiums at the same. The board 
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shall at i(a annual meeting elect a president and vice-president from its own number 
to Md office for 1 year. At the same time it is requir^ to select a secretary and 
a treasurer not members of the board, and may fix their duties and compensation. 
Power is given for the policing of exhibitions held by the board, and provision is 
made for annual reports. TheState will not be liable for the debts incurred by the 
tord. (Act of 1896, secs. 16^168.) 

DEPAKTMKNT OF AORICOLTDHE. 

A Department of Agriculture, for the promotion of agriculture, live stock, and 
horticulture, is created, to be managed by a board of 3 trustees, appointed by the 
Governor with the advice and consent of the Senate, for a term of 2 years. 

The Morton County Fair Association is authorized to allow the use of its fair 
grounds at Mandan, Morton County, for the purpose of holding a State, fair, which 
shall be vmder the control of the State board of trflstees and the directors of the 
Morton County Fair Association. Annual meetings_ of the State board of trustees, 
together with the board of directors of the State Fair Association, are provided for, 
at whicli officers shall be elected for a term of 1 year. This association shall not 
have power to bind the State for any indebtednew. The State appropriates annually 
$1,250 for the purpose of premiums to be awarded at the State fair, (laws ot 1897, 
chap. 134.) 

LOCAL AOBICULTUBAL SOCIETIES. 

County associations, incorporated for the purpose of holding agricultural fairs, may 
apply to tlio board of county commissioners for financial aid. The board of county 
commissioners ia authorized to levy a tax not exceeding one-fifth of a mill on the 
taxable proiierty of the county to raise money for such aid, but only one county-fair 
association in each county shall be entitled- to such aid. Such a fair association, 
to be entitleil to such aid, must have had a corporate exi^nce and held annual airs 
for 3 years in succession previous to the application for aid, and must own buildings 
and improvements to the value of $1,000. (Laws of 1897, chap. 75.) 

FABMEUS’ INSTITUTES. 

• 

Provision is made for holding farmers’ institutes, and the Assistant Dairy and Food 
Commissioner is made director of all farmers’ institutes in the Stete and charged 
with all matters relating thereto. (Laws of 1899, chap. 72, sec. 17.) 

mSKASES OF ANIMALS. 

The law provides for the division of the State into 9 veterinary districts, and for the 
appointment by the Governor of a competent vetennarian in each district. (Laws 
of 1897, chap. 146.) 

The law prescribes the duties of the district veterinarian, covering the investiga¬ 
tion, inspection, and regulation of contagions and epidemic diseases among cattle and 
domestic animals within his district. It is the duty of the district veterinarian to 
examine all pons, iiiclosures, and cars in which domestic animals may be confined, 
and oblige the owners to keep them in proper sanitary condition. 

It is unlawful for a person to knowingly convey sheep affected with a contagious 
disease into a herd of sheep belonging to another person. 

The law provides for the treatment of sheep having malimiant contagious disease. 

The law provides that any person bringing sheep into the State must notify the 
inspector before such sheep are allowed to mingle with any herd, and they must not 
so mingle until they have fcn quarantined -40 days, unless they have been ranged for 
not less than 40 days near the county line, and are known to be free from disease. 
(Laws of 1891, chap. 118.) 

The law provides for the importing of animals for breeding purposes, their inspec¬ 
tion and quarantine, etc. (Laws of 1897, chap. 130.) 

If a flock is reported by the inspector to be diseasM it is the duty of the owner to 
herd it at least one mile from any range for other sheep. (Laws of 1899, chap. 36.) 

OHIO. 

STATE BOABI) OF AGBICUITUBE. 

, • • 

The State Board of Agriculture is incorporated, and consists of 10 members whose 
term of office is 6 vears each, 2 members retiring annually. The presidents of the 
county agricultural societies, or duly authorized delegate therefrom, meet with 
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the board at its annual meeting. The board is required to hold an annual State 
exhibition of emculture and productive industry, and make an annual report to the 
General Assembly. It is cm^wered to hold real estate necessary for that purpose, 
and a State agricultural fund is placed at the disposal of the boeu'd. (2 Bates An. 
Stat., secs. 3691-26-3696.) 


LOCAL AORICULTORAL SOCICTIES. 

Thirty or more persons, residents of any county or district embracing 2 or more 
counties, may organire a society for the improvement of agriculture, and adopt rules 
and regulations confonning to those prescribed by the State board. If such society 
raises and pays to its treasurer not less than $50 in each year, and this fact is certified 
under oath to the county auditor by the president of the society, the county auditors 
of such county or district shall draw an onier on the county treasury or treasuries 
for a sum equal to the amount raised, not exceedinjj 2 cents to each inhabitant of the 
county by the last United States census, and not in any case exceeding $800. In 
counties where there are large cities tliis amount of money may be apportioned 
among several different societies, if they be organized as above and comply with the 
law. Such societies must hold annual exhibitions, offer premiums thereat and pub¬ 
lish the awards, and are made coriiorations. Where a county society purchases or 
leases land for a term of not less than 20 years for the purpose of holding its fairs 
thereon, the board of county commissioners is authorizeil to aid such society in the 
purchase or lease of such land by an appropriation from the county trea.sury. 
County commissioners may insure buildings on fair grounds. Veiy full provisions 
are made concerning such societies when located near the large cities. (Ibid., secs. 
3697-3705,3710.) 

The incorporation of town agricultural societies is authorized. (Ibid., sec. 3709.) 

( 

parmerh’ institutes! 

Provision is made for the incoiporation of 20 or more persons resident in any 
county into a county farmers’ institute society, under rules to tie prescriticd bv the 
State Board of Agriculture. When a society organized under the provisions of this 
act shall have held an annual institute in ai*ordance with the regulations of the State 
board, the secretary of the State board shall issue certificates, one to the president of 
the institute society and one to the president of the State Board of Agriculture, and 
on presentation of such certificate by the president of the institute to the county 
auditor the county treasurer is reipured to pay to such farmers’ institutes a certain 
sum of money. Such sum shall lie on a liasis of 3 mills to each inhabitant of the 
county, as shown by the last United States census, and where there is more than one 
society in such county, then the sum is to be apjiortioned between them, but in any 
case such sum is not to exceed $250. At the same time there shall be submitted to 
the county auditor a statement of the financial condition of such society and its 
expenses. The State board is required to furnish lecturers and speakers to such 
institutes, and at the close of the season to publish the proceedings thereof, or such 
portions as shall be deemed proper, together with a detailed financial statement. 
(Ibid., secs. 3713-1-6.) 

VAR.U laborers’ associations. 

The incorpojation of farm laborers’ associations is authorized for the purpose of 
promoting the interests of agriculture and for the relief of distressed farm laliorers 
and their widows and orphans, and they are authorizAid to hold real estate for tlie 
purpose of their incorporation not exceeiling in value $50,000. Restrictions’ in 
regard to loans taken by such associations are prescribed. Hearts must lie made to 
the Attorney-General. Consolidations of two or more associations are authorized, 
and such associations may maintain libraries. (Ibid., secs. 3843-3847.) 

DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 

It is unlawful for any person to transport any hogs infecteil with cholera within 
the State, but common carriers are exempt from this act. (0. S., 4211-4217.) 

The law provides that the Governor shall appoint three persons to constitute a Board 
of Live Stock Commissioners, whose duty it snail be to prevent the spread of dangerous 
diseases among animals, and provides for the extirpation of <sucn diseases; and if 
any contagions diseases are found the board is to maintain quarantine as long as 
neressary. ’ 

The expenses of quarantine shall be paid by the owners. 
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The law provides that the commissioners can destroy diseased animals after first 
having them appraised, and the compensation made by the State shaH be computed 
on the iwsis of actual value at the time of slaughter. The law does not provide for 
the payment for animals slaughtered that were brought into the State diseased. 

The law provides that during the months of March, April, May, June, Jul^, August, 
September, and October no cattle shall be driven into the State from Florida, ftouth 
Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Ixmisiana, Tennessee, Ark¬ 
ansas, Texas, and Indian Territory, and any transportation company conveying cattle 
into or through the Slate during this time will not be allowed to unload the same 
except for teMing purposes. The atxive is to prevent the infecting of Northern cattle 
with the malady known as Texas fever. 

Animals suffering from glanders or farcy shall be isolated and not sold. 

The law prohibits sheep that have foot rotor scab from running upon any highway 
or uninclosed grounds, or the sale of such sheep withsut notifying the purchaser. 

Special instructions are imposed on transportation companies when diseases are 
discovered among animals in transit. (Ibid., 4210-4212.) 

nOKTICULTUKS. 

It is made the duty of the board of control of the Agricultural Experiment Station 
to seek out ami cause to be exterminated the San Job 6 scale and other dangerous 
insects, etc ., and black knot and peach yellows are declared daumrous plant diseases. 

The nurseries must bo examined once a year, not later than August 15, and if the 
nurseries are found free from disease, the board, on re(!eiptof $10, shall give each 
owner a certificate, provided one day’s time is consumed in the inspection, and $5 for 
each a(iditional day of inspection. 

Duplicate certilicates must be filed with the iioard. 

Copy of original certificates must be attached to all shipments of nursoiy stock.. 

The law provides that it is IJie duty of the board to examine orchards, gardens, 
etc. If tliey find such places inhxitcd withdiscase they shall notify the ow-ners to use 
all jiossible measures to prevent the conveyance and Spread of such disease. If the 
jiersons so notified neglect or refuse to treat and disinfect such premises within the 
time prescriiied, the board shall cause the proixirty to be treated, one-half of the cost 
falling on the owner. _ . 

All packages of nui'sery stock shipped into the State shall be plainly ladled with 
the names of the consignor and consignee and certificate showing proper inspection. 

The law provides that the carrier of nursery stock must report within twenty-four 
hours to the board if stock is without certificate, and it is unlawful to deliver any 
such property until it has lieen insjjeeted and certificate issued. 

Tins act does not apply to florists, greenhouse plants, etc. 

An appropriation of $15,000 is made to carry out the provisions of the above. 
(Laws of 1900, p. 221.) 

FER’ril.iaKBS. 

The law provides that the commercial fertilizers sold in the State must bear a 
printed certificate, stating the amount, tra<le-mark or name, name of manufacturer 
and place, and the constituent parts. 

The manufacturer or imjwrterof fertilizers must file with the secretary of the Ohio 
State Board of Agriculture a certified c-opy of the certificate referred to, and deposit 
a sample, accomixinied by an affidavit that it is a fair averagi! sample, before he offers 
it for sale in the State. There is an annual licen.se fee of $25 charge^ the manufac¬ 
turer or agent. The analysis of each brand of fertilizer shall be made yearly by the 
Board of Agriculture, amt results published., 

Any person not complying with the law is subject to a fine and for damages SUS- 
tainud by any purchaser. (0. S., 444()a-4446i.) 

OKLAHOMA. 

AOBICCWUBAL PAIR CORPORATIONS. 

Agricultural fair corporations are allowed to hold not to exceed 160 acres of land 
for the purpose of promoting agriculture and holding fairs. Such corporations are 
prohibited from creating any debts in excess of the amount of money on hand in 
their treasuries, except that they majr create a debt of not more thsui $3,000 for the 
purchaM of real property for exhibition puipoeijfi and secure the same by mortgage. 
Agricultural fair cor^rations are not allowed to have any capital stock, nor to be 
conducted for profit while organized as such; but three or more persons mavdr^nize 
an agricultural fair corporation under the general corporation laws of the territory. 
(Laws of 1893, secs. 1140-1142.) 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 

The agricultoial and mechanical board of r^nts are constituted the live-stock sani¬ 
tary commission, whose duty it is to protect the live stock of the Territory from con¬ 
tagious and infectious diseases, by establishing and maintaining quarantine lines, and 
by making regulations for enforcing tlie same, and to prevent the importation and 
exportation of diseased live stock. The said commission shall cooperate with the 
United States Secretary of Agriculture in establishing and maintaining quarantine 
lines. 

Districts are formed and inspectors assi^ed whose duty it is to enforce Federal and 
Territorial regulations and ni^ake inspections when notified. Inspectors can seize 
stock and enforce liens for charges. 

Penalties are prescribed for handling stock in violation of the quarantine regula¬ 
tions. . j » 

Railway companies are obliged to disinfect cars and pens. 

Inspectors are to kill certain diseased animals and ^y for same. (Laws of 1897, 
chap. 31.) 

It is unlawful to sell or dispose of the carcass of any swine or other animal infected 
with infectious diseases at the time of death to any person for the purpose of manu¬ 
facturing into lard, etc., or any other purpose except that of burial or liurning. 

Live swine that are infected with contagious diseases shall not be disposed of or 
driven on a public highway. (Laws of 1899, chap. 2.) 

OREGON. 

STATE BOARD OF AORICULTUHE. 

The State Board of ACTicnltnre is composed of eight resident citizens of the State 
to<ie appointed by the Governor and four citizens elected by the State Agricultural 
Society, and their term of office is four years. The 'president is to be elected by the 
board from their number at their annual meetings, and the secretary and treasurer 
for the same term, not from their numlier. The membership of the Ixiard is to be 
divided into classes, so that three members will retire each year. The State board 
is charged with the management of the State Agricultural Society and its property, 
is to provide for and take charge of the annual State fair, police the same, collect 
and disseminate useful agricultural information, rejiort to the Governor annually, 
hold real estate, and pay premiums to exhibitors at the State fair, for which an 
appropriation is made by the State. (2 Hill’s An. Laws, secs. 3151-3163.) 

DISTRICT AGHICCLTIIRAL SOCIETIE.S, 

Three citizens, one from each county specified, together with two elected by the 
county agricultural societies of such counties, are created a Ixiard of commissioners 
to Ix) known as the First Southern Oregon District Agricultural Society. Four 
citizens similarly appointed, together with three persons elected from the county 
agricultural societies of specified counties, are likewise created a board of commis¬ 
sioners under the title of the Second Southern Oregon District Agricultural Society. 
The term of office is two years in each case. Their organization is provided for by 
the statute, and they are empowered to bold fairs in cat+i district, at Central Boint 
and Rosebuig, respectively. Provision is made for the management of the fairs by 
such boards of commissioners and annual reports by them to the Governor. They 
are required to receive and distribute a State appropriation maile for premiums at 
such fairs. (Acts of 1893, pp. 113-116, as amended by Acta of 1901, p. 275.) 

The First and Second Eastern Oregon agricultural aistricts are defined and lioards 
of commissioners to be known as the First and Second Eastern Oregon District 
Agricultural Societies are created. The commissioners are to be appointed by the 
county courts biennially, to hold office for two years. The said hoards of com¬ 
missioners are charged with the duty of holding annually Eastern Or^on fairs 
in each district, and are given control and custody of the grounds. They are to 
make rules and i^ulations and determine the amount of premiums, etc. The 
statute fixes the site of fairs in the first district at La Grande and Baker City, such 
fairs to be held alternately, and in the second district at Dalles City. The boards 
are required to report to the Governor, are given power to police the fair grounds 
and to receive State moneys ($1,500 annualiy) appropriated for the payment of 
premiums and distribute the sam§ acqordingly. County and district agricultural 
societies may incorporate under the general laws of Oregon. In order to be'entitled 
to State aid they are required to report annually to the State hoard of Agriculture 
and hold annual Wrs. Such societies may hold real estate for^the purpose of incor¬ 
poration not exceeding 160 acres of land. (2 Hill’s An. Laws, secs. 3159, 
of 1901, p. 113.) 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 

It is the duty of the State Veterinarian to examine diseased animals upon advice 
from the inspectors, and ho shall take such means to eradicate the disease as he 
deems necessary. The State Veterinarian may list and describe the animals affected 
and also the premises quarantined. 

The law provides that in case animals should be destroyed for the benefit of the 
public they may he appraised. 

Aiiiinais may be subjected to the tuberculin test when they are suspected of lieing 
infected with tuberculosis. (Laws of 1895, p. 60.) 

It is lawful for an express company to transport sheep, not exceeding four, with¬ 
out an inspection of the sheep, (l^aws of 1898, p. .80.) 

The law provides that the stock inspector may dip sheep affected with disease, 
except a band of ewes, and from the 1st of March to.the let of May. llhere is also 
a provision as to the time of dipping ewes. (Laws of 1891, ji. 45.) 

It is unlawful to bring a band of sheep into the State except within 3 months of 
receiving a certificate from a sheep inspector, showing that they are healthy and 
free from contagious disease. The inspector is required, upon application, to inspect 
any band of sheep within his county, unless is has been inspected by him three 
months prior, and if found healthy and free from contagious disease, to issue s certifi¬ 
cate of licalth. 

Ollier provisions governing inspection, quarantine, etc., are included in these laws. 
(Laws of 1899, pp. 170, 171.) 

STATE BOARD OK HORTICULTITRE. 

A State Board of Horticulture is created consisting of 6 members to bo appointed 
by the Governor, Secretary of State, and State Treasurer acting as a board for that 
iiurpose. One meiiitsir shall represent the State at laige and shall be president of the 
lioard. The State is divided into 5 horticultural districts, and 1 mcmlier is appointed 
from each district. They are rcquireil to lie residents of the districts for which they 
are selected, and to tie engaged in practical liorticulture during their incumbency as 
such coniniissioners. The term of ollicxi is 4 years. The president of the board is 
inode executive officer thereof and required to attend to the inspection of orchards, 
nurseries, etc., and see that the laws of the State in re.spect to horticultural diseases 
and jiests are complied with. He is also required to meet with and address fruit 
growers’ associations upon rciiuest, and also tomake an annual report to the appoint¬ 
ing board of the work ol the horticultural commiasion. The inspection and regula¬ 
tion of horticultural stock, jilaces, and transportation vehicles is provided for, also the 
prevention and suppression of horticultural diseases and [lests, and an appropriation 
IS made for the same. (2 Hills An. Iaws, p. 1875; act of Feb. 25, 1889, as amended 
by act of Feb. 23, 1895, Uws of 1895, p. 33; act of Feb. 17,1899, Uws of 1899, p. 55.) 

The disjiosition of cuttings and jirunings and the jiacking and transportation of 
the same is regulated; the importation of diseased fruit and nursery stock is prohib¬ 
ited; and the sale of paris green, arsenic, and London purple used as insecticides is 
regulated. (Act of Feb 17, 1899, p. 97.) 

FERTILIZERS. 

The law provides that every p^kage of fertilizer shall have attached to it in a con¬ 
spicuous place a certified analysis m^e by the State chemist from a Sample. (Laws 
of 1899, p. 50.) 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


STATE BOARD OF AOBICULTURE. 

The state Board of Agriculture consists of the Governor of the Commonwealth, the 
Secretary of Internal Affairs, Secretary of Public Instruction, Auditor-General, presi¬ 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Coll^, 1 person to be appointed by each agricultural 
society in the State entitled to State bounty, 3 other persons to be appointed by the 
Governor with the advice and consent of the Senate, and 1 member of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania State Poultry Association. (Pep. and Lew. Dig., p. 4366, sec. 1, as amended by 
acts of 1899, No. 83.)* i , e.r , , 

The term of office of members of the board is 3 years. Members of the board do 
not receive compensation. Meetings must be held annually, and as much oftener as 
necessary, at the seat of government. The board is requited to investigate subjects 
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relating to agriculture^ and may take and hold bequests and donaUons for the promo* 
tion of agriculture and husbandry. It may prescribe forms for the returns of local 
societies, and must report annually to the general assembly. (Ibid., p. 4357.) 

DKPARTMENT OF AGRICUnTDRE. 

A Department of Agriculture is established to be a<lministered by a Secretary of 
Agriculture, who shall be appointed by the Governor, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, for a term of 4 years, and receive an annual salary of 13,500. He shall 
be ex officio secretary of the State Board of Agriculture, and all powers devolving 
upon that officer heretofore ^re eonferred upon him. His duties are to promote 
in every way agriculture, horticulture, forestry, and kindred industries; collect and 
publish information and statistics in reganl to crops, their diseases, and remedies 
therefor; collect and publish information in regard to the raising of stock and poul¬ 
try, preparing wool for market, taxation of farm lands, and the diversification of 
agriculture, lie is required to make an annual report to the Governor and publish 
from time to time bulletins of information in relation to the foregoing topics and also 
respecting timber and wood lands, the pre.servation of tirnlier, etc. The department 
shml be further officered by a deputy secretary, to be appointed by the Governor for 
4 years at a salary of $3,000 a year, who is niaile director of farmers’ institutes, an 
Economic Zoologist appointed by the Governor for a similar term, a Commissioner 
of Forestry, a Dairy and Food Commissioner, and a State Veterinarian, the latter to 
receive a salary of $2,500 a year. Provision is also made for the appointment of a 
chief clerk and other clerks, and their duties and compensation are fixed. The 
secretary is authorized toemploy experts to assist in his investigations, and an appro¬ 
priation is made for the same. The secretary’s oflice is required to be at the seat of 
government. (Ibid., pp. 268-268.) 

" LOCAL AORICCLTCRAL .SOCIETIKS. 

Provision is made that upon the organization of any agricultural or horticultura 
society in any county, if it shall raise annually any sum of money from among its 
members and the same shall be paid into the treasury and lie devoted to the puriKwe 
of promoting agricultural knowledge and improvement, and that fact bo atteted 
by an affidavit made liy the president and treasurer of the society and lileil with the 
commissioners of the county, such society shall receive a like sum from tlie county 
treasury. This appropriation is limited to one society in each countv, and to an 
amount not exceeding $100. Power is given such wsaeties to police tfieir grounds. 
(Ibid., pp. 113-114.) 

FAR.MKRS’ INSTITUTES. 

The Superintendent of Farmers’ Institutes is directed to hold them in such away 
as to secure the greatest economy and eflicienev, and to coo))eratc with the State and 
local lioards of agriculture tor that purpose. (Ibid., p. 268, sec. 0.) 

WSEASES OF ANIMALS. 

It is the duty of the State Live Stock Sanitary Board to protect the healtji of 
dom^ic animals, to provide the most efficient means for the prevention and sup¬ 
pression of dangerous, contagious, or infect ious diseases, enforce quarantine and other 
rules relating to the movements and (are of animals and their products. 

In the case iJf any slowly contagious diseases only suspected or diseased animals 
shall be quarantined. 

The law' provides for the payment by the State for the destruction of condemn^ 
animals; $25 each for graded or common stock, $.50 for registered stock, $40 for horse 
or mule common gradM stock, 50 per cent of apjiraised value of standard breed reg¬ 
istered or imported horses. 

The law prohibits the importation of dairy cows and neat cattle for breeding pur¬ 
poses, unless accompanied by certificate from a reliable insj)ei;tor. 

The board may prohibit the importation of any cattle when deemed necessary for 
the protection oi cattle in the State. (Laws of 1897, No. 82.) 

HORTICULTURE. 

It is unlawful for a person to kcepmn orchard or nursery treednfested with insects, 
etc., or to sell fruit from such trees, except plums, cherries, and pears. Such trees 
are subject to destruction as a public nuisance, and no damages shall be awarded for 
the destruction of such trees. It is the duty of the owner to (ftstroy such trees; but 
it is sufficient to exterminate San Jose scale with effective insecticides. « 
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Local commissioners are provided for any township, boroagh, or city, who have 
charge of inspection, eta 

If the owner neglects to treat or destroy infested trees the conimiraioner may 
employ help to remove or destroy trees at the expense of the city, township, or 
borough, but the expense may be recovered from the owner. (Jaws oi 1899, No. 77.) 

EHODE ISLAND. 


STATE BOARD OF AORICIILTDRE. 

The State Board of Agriculture is composed of the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, 
and Secretary of State ex officio, 1 member appointed by and from the board of 
manners of the Rhode Island College of Agriculture and Mechanical Arts, 1 member 
appointed by each agricultural society reieiving bounty from the State, 3 members 
to W appointed by the Governor, 1 from each counW not represental by an agricul¬ 
tural society, 1 of whom is a resident of Providence County, and 1 member appoint^ 
by and from the Rhode Island State Grange. The term of office of appoint^ mem¬ 
bers is 2 years. Meetings are requiretl to be held in Providence semiannually, and 
oftener if necessary. The duties of the board are to look after the promotion of the 
agricultural interests of the State; to supervise the analysis of fertilizers and the exe¬ 
cution of the laws relating thereto; to distribute plants, seeds, and shrubsj and to 
re(*ive and hold in trust donations and licquests for the promotion of agneulture. 
The members of the board receive no compensation, but an allowance for expenses 
in the discharge of their duties. A secretary may bo appointed whose duties and 
compensation shall be fixed by the board. Agricultural and kindred societies are 
required to report to the State Iward, and on failure to do so their allowance may be 
cut off. The board is required to report annually to the general assembly. It is 
empowered to appoint cattle commissioners, employ veterinary surgeons and ap¬ 
praisers, to enforce the laws against diseases of animals, and to cooperate with the 
United States authorities for that purpose. (Laws of 1896, chap. 99.) 


COMMERCIAL FEEDINQ STUFFS. 

The term “concentrated commercial feeding stuffs” isdefined. All lotsorparcels 
thereof are required to be labeled with a statement certifying the numlier of net 
pounds contained therein, the name, brand, or trade-mark, the name add address of 
the manufacturer or imixirter, and a chemical analysis. Manufacturers and dealers 
are required to file, upon recpiest, a certified copy of such statement with the Rhode 
Island Collide of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts. Provision is made for the analysis 
of such feeding stuffs, penalties for the violation of the act are prescribed, and appro¬ 
priation is made for its enforcement. (Laws of 1899, chap. 631.) 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 

The law prohibits the importation of neat cattle or other animals infected with 
contagious disease, and provides that town councils may pass ordinances to prevent 
the spread of diseases among animals. 

The State_ Board of Agriculture may prohibit the introduction of cattle or other 
domestic animals into the State. 

It is unlawful for any person to sell any animal or part thereof infected with disease. 

The board is empciwered to make r^ulations for the prevention, treatment, curing, 
and extirpation of diseasce among animals. (Laws of 1896, chap. 98.) 

The law provides for the destruction of horses or other animals having glanders, 
farcy, or other communitable disease, and fixes the price to be paid the owner for 
destruction at $50 for a native animal and not more than $75 for any gr^e animal or 
$100 for any single registered animal. 

Animals may be quarantined if they are supposed to be affected with contagious 
diseases, and oiie-third of the cost is borne by the State. 

If tuberculous animals are killed by order of the Iward, the State shall pay one-half 
of the appraised value, hiit if, upon post-mortem examination, they shall not prove 
to have had tuberculosis, the State shall pay the full appraised value. The State shall 
not pay for any animal not owned in the State for three months prior to slaughter. 

No diseased animals shall be sold. 

All cattle brought into the State must be accompanied by a certificate of health, 
giving a description of each animal, the place of examination, preparation of tuber¬ 
culin used, quantity injected, etc. • • 

The Governor is authorize*! to accept the rules and regulations of the United States 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and shall cooperate with the inspectors of that depart¬ 
ment in suppressing dangerous contagious and infectious diseases. (Rev. Stats., ISM, 
chap. 99.) 
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PEBTIUZKBS. 

The law provides that commercial fertilizer sold or offered for sale in the State shall 
he accompanied by a label stating the number of pounds, the name, brand, or trade¬ 
mark under which it is sold, name and address of the manufacturer or importer, and 
a chemical analysis giving its constituent parts. 

When fertilizers are sold in bulk for the use of farmers, a statement must be sent to 
the board of managers of the agricultural college, giving the name of the goods, and 
accompanied by an affidavit giving the percentage of the ingredients, together with 
a list of agents and a sample of said fertilizeis. 

No person shall sell any pulverized leather, raw, steamed, roasted, or in any form, 
as a fertilizer without an explicit certificate of the fact affixed to every packaw. 

The board of mana^rs may have samples of fertilizers sold in the Statg collected 
and analyzod and published, tether with a statement of their value per ton, and 
shall prosecute every violation w the law. 

The manufacturer, importer, a^nt, or seller of any brand of fertilizer shall pay 
annually an analysis fee of |6 for each fertilizing ingr^ent claimed to exist. (Ibid., 
chap. 154; laws of 1898, chap. 520.) 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

AGRICUI.TUHK. 

The Department of Agriculture and the Commissioner of Agriculture are abolished, 
and their powers, with certain exceptions, are devolved upon the board of trustees of 
the Clemson Awicultural College. Said lioard of trustees shall meet at the call of the 
Governor and ^all receive no compensation, but an allowance of |8 a day and 8 cents 
a mile is made while engaged in the duties imiiosed by this article. They shall have 
power to regulate the returns of county agricultural scicieties chartered by the State; 
collect agricultural statistics; investi^te subjects relating to the agricultural im¬ 
provement of the State; enforce the regulations against diseased animals; super¬ 
vise the execution of the laws in respect to fertilizers; keep books of registry for the 
entry of tracts of land desired to be sold; keep books of entry for the names of those 
desiring employment as laborers; cooperate with the United States authorities, receive 
from them seeds, plants, documents, and information and distribute the same; hold 
agricultural conventions and farmers’ institutes; and report to the General Assembly 
annually. (Bev. Stat., 1893, sec. 1129 et seq.) 

msKASKS OF ANIMAIS. 

It is unlawful for any person to transport within the borders of the State any ani¬ 
mals infected with glanders, and any persons violating the law are liable for all 
damages affecting the introduction of sai/1 diseases, unless the said person can pro¬ 
duce a clean bill of health from some veterinary surgeon that such stock was not 
infected at the time when transported within the borders of the State. (Ijaws of 
1890. No. 464.) 

It is the duty of the State Board of Health to cooperate with the officers of other 
States and of the Federal Government in establishing interstate quarantine laws, e(c. 

The law prescribes that the State Board of Health shall make such rules and regu¬ 
lations as are necessary within quarantine lines for the preservation of the live-stock 
industry. (Lavm of 1899, No. 77.) 

FEBTIUZERS. 

The law of 1890 abolishing the Department of Agriculture and the office of Com¬ 
missioner of Agriculture imposes upon the board of trustees of the Clemson Agri¬ 
cultural College supervision of all laws respiting the sale of commercial fertilizers, 
and provides that they shall appoint a special inspector or inspectors of fertilizers, 
etc. (Laws of 1890, No. 461.) 

The law provides for the punishment of fraud or misrepresentation in the manu¬ 
facture, analysis, or sale of lertilizers and commercial manures. 

All fertilizers must be tagged. (Ibid., No. 463.) 

The law divides fertilizers into three grades—high gnffie, low grade, and standard; 
provides penalties for misrepresentation, and also provides that a person selling fer¬ 
tilizers without proper label or stampsfrenders the offender liable to a fine of $10 for 
each separate b^ or package. (Laws of 1898, No. 477.) 

The law provides for the proper inspection, etc., of fertilizers, (he issuance of tags, 
etc., and for an inspection tax of 25 cents per ton, etc. (Laws of 1899, No. 65.) 
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If fertilizers fall short upon analysis to the extent of 10 jxt cent in any fertilizing 
ingredient, the vender of such fertilizer shall forfeit oneialf of the price thereof. 
(Laws of 1900, No. 263.) 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


DEPABTMKNT OF AORICUI.TURE. 


A Department of Amcultnre is created and divided into two districts, to be man¬ 
aged by boards calle<r district boards of agriculture. Such boards consist of one 
jxsrson from each l^slativcdistrict in the agricultural district. After the first IxMirds, 
which were appointed by the Governor, the members of such boards shall be 
elected by dele^tes of the respective legislative districts chosen by the county agri¬ 
cultural societies. Their term of office is one year. All that part of the State of South 
Dakota south of the seventh standard parallel shall Ixmtyled and known asdistrictNo. 
1, and all that part of the State north of such parallel as district No. 2. Each district 
board sliall appoint a secretary not from its number, and fix his duties and compen¬ 
sation, not exceeding $200 a year. His term of office shall lie the same as that of the 
board appointing him. Each board shall also elect a treasurer and fix his compen¬ 
sation at not more than $100 a year; he shall not be one of their number, and shall 
serve during the term of office of the members of the board appointing him. The 
district boards have power to determine the places of offices. Such Doanls have 
power to make contr^ts, hold meetings for the transaction of business, purchase and 
hold property and dispose of the same, sue and be sued, hold district fairs, farm¬ 
ers’ institutes, and stock shows; but the State shall not be liable for their debts. Thu 
Imards shall have control of the Department of Agriculture and all district fairs and 
farmers’ institutes, and give premiums, and may make rules and regulations not 
inconsistent with the laws of the State nor of the United States. They are required 
to report annually to the Governor. They are given authority to police fair groupds. 
They shall serve without compensation, but mileage at the rate of 10 cents per mile 
and necessary expenses shall be allowed to them while attending upon meetings of 
the board. (Grantham’s An. Stat. of 1889, secs. 277-290.) 

AORICULTURAL FAIR CORPORATIONS. 

Agricultural fair corporations may hold property not exceeding 160 adres of land, 
with improvements, for the purpose of promoting agriculture, but may not incur 
liabilities beyond the amount in the treasury, except for the purchase of real projierty. 




corporations are not condiictetl for profit and must annually raise sufficient money 
for defraying their expenses; but 3 or more persons may organize agricultural fair cor¬ 
porations under the general corimration laws of the State. (Ibid., secs. 4262-4264.) 

farmers’ institutes. 

The Regents of Edueation are authorized to encourage and provide for farmers’ 
institutes and university extension work. (Ibid., sec. 647.) 


niSEASES OF ANIMALS. 


It is unlawful to bring any Texas or Cherokee cattle into the State between the 
first of November and the first of February. 

'The Governor shall name a veterinary surgeon whose duty it sh&ll be to inspect 
domestic animals, and to whom all persons importing cattle, etc., shall report. 

Diseased cattle slaughtered by the proper authorities are paid for by the State. It 
18 unlawful to sell or give away any diseased animals, and in the case of those that 
have been known to be affected within a year, notice of the fact must be given to the 
purchaser. 

It is unlawful to kill any diseased animal for butchers’ purposes or sell any part of it. 

The right to indemnity under this act is limited to animals destroyed by reason of 
the existence of epizootic disease. 

No bovine animals shall be appraised at over $50, except registered pedigree stock, 
which shall be valued at not exceeding $160. 

No equines shall be appraised at over $100, except pedigree animals, which shall 
not exceed $300. 

The law provides that no Indemnity AalDexist under a number of conditions. 
(An. Stat. of 1899, secs. 3114-3209.) 

Another law relates to swine and the control of the diseases thereof. (Laws of 
1899, chap. 131.) 
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TENNESSEE. 

nUBKAU OF AQRICULTURB, STATISTICS, AND MINUS. 

A department of agriculture, called the Bureau of Agriculture, Statistics, and Mines 
for the State of Tennessee, is created under the control of a commissioner, to he 
^pointed by the Governor with the advice and consent of the Senate, for 2 years. 
The office of the commissioner shall bo at the seat of government; his compensation 
is 13,000 a year and necessary traveling expenses, not exceeding $800 a year. Ih-o- 
vision is made for the appointment of a clerk, 3 assistant commissioners, 4 inspectors, 
a geologist, and a chemist. The commissioner is empowered to collect specimens of 
^ricnltural and ininerai producfe of the State; to make rules and r^ulations for the 
inspection and analysis of fertilizers and publish the results; to investigate diseases 
and pests of fruit and crops, and publish information concerning the same; to employ 
a chemist td make analyses, and a geologist to make mt^ of the mineral region of 
the State; to encourage immigration; to keep a record of mineral lands in the State 
for sale, lease, or colonization; and to enter into bonds with heads of families to con¬ 
vey homesteads not exceeding 40 acres each out of State lands under certain restric¬ 
tions made in the act. He is required to report quarterly to the Governor concerning 
the finances of his office. (Code of 1896, secs. 313-325.) 

AOBICULTUBAL FAIR CORPORATIONS. 

Provision is made for the incorporation of companies to promote agriculture, horti¬ 
culture, mineral arts, and the improving of live stock, and the form of the charter 
is proscribed. (Ibid., secs. 2203-2204.) 

farmers’ INiWITUTIiS. 

4 

Farmers’ institutes, or conventions, are held in Tennessee through the voluntary 
efforts of the Commissioner of Agriculture, Statistics, and Mines. 

WSEASBS OF ANIMAIS. 

A State Veterinary Surgeon is appointed by the State Board of Health, which 
board has supervision of communicable diseases among domestic animals, the 
establishing of quarantine, and the making of regulations against the spread and for 
the suppression of diseases. 

It is the duty of any person knowing or suspecting the presence of diseases to 
report the same to the county lioard of health. 

Whenever the public safety demands the destruction of any animals, the board 
shall designate appraisers, who shall make a valuation of said animals. 

It is unlaw'ful to import animals affectod with contagions disease or to sell or dis¬ 
pose of any such animals. (Laws of 1893, chap. 180.) 

It is the duty of the State Board of Health to cooperate with the United States 
Government and with other States in establishing interstate quarantine lines to protect 
the live-stock industry of the State against Texas fever. 

County boards have cliaige of quarantine stations until theState board can assume 
charge. 

Animals diseased can not be sold, transferred, or driven in or through the State 
except under a certificate of the Board of Health. (Act of Feb. 15, 1897.) 

FERTILIZERS. 

All commercial fertilizers sold or offered for sale in the State shall bear a stamp on 
each package, giving the chemical analysis, name of manufacturer, etc., and shall liear 
a tag showing authority to sell such fertilizers, given by the Commissioner of Agri¬ 
culture with whom a guaranteed analysis of each brand must lie filed. 

An inspection fee of 50 cents per ton or fraction thereof shall be paid. 

Inspectors are appointed to collect samples of fertilizers sold in the State for analy¬ 
sis. Tags must be provided for each package brought into the State. (Lawsof 1897, 
chap. 1^.) 

TEXAS. 

COMMISSIONER OF AORICOWUR*, INSURANCE, STATISTICS, AND HISTORY. 

A commissioner of Agriculture, Insurance, Statistics, and History is appointed 
the Governor, with the advice and consent of the Senate, for a term bf two years. He 
is required to be a citizen of the State and exiKirt in matters of insurance. He is 
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empowered to appoint a chief clerk and such other assistants 6a may be necessary, to 
hold office at his pleasure. The commissioner must not be interested in any insur¬ 
ance commny except as insured. He is requited, among other things', to execute the 
laws in rmation to amculture, and is made a member of the board of directors of the 
Texas Agricultural College. He is required to cooperate with the United States 
authorities for the promotion of agriculture, and to collect and publish agricultural 
statistics; and provision is made for the publication and distribution of his reports 
throughout the State. (Rev. Stat., 1895, arte. 2908, 2924.) 

AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

Private corporations maybe formed for the incorporation of agriculture and horti¬ 
culture by the maintenance of public fairs and exhibition of stock and farm prod¬ 
ucts. (Gen. Ijaws of 1896, chap. 125.) 

• • 

farmers’ institutes. 

Farmers’ institutes are conducted voluntarily by the officers of the agricultural 
experiment station. 

niSKASRS OP ANLMAI^t. 

It is unlawful to import into the State, or move from one county to another, any 
flock of sheep in which one or more are infected with scab. 

Every owner of sheep knowing any of them to be infected with scab must dip 
those affected every 20 days. 

Provision is made for the enforcement of this act at the expense of the owner, 
(laws of 1897, chap. 125.) 

Provision is made for isolating horses, mules, etc., if glanders or farcy is believed 
to exist. • 

If diseased animals are destroyed, the appraised value shall be paid to the owner, 
and the expenses of killing and disposing of condemned animals shall also be paid 
by the county. (Rev. Stat. of 1895; Raws of 1899, chap. 165.) 

IIORTICULTURK. . 

The officers of the Agricultural and Mechanical College are authorized to employ 
one or more exiicrt entomologi.sts, who shall devise means of destroying the Mexican 
boll weevil, boll worm, caterpillar, chinch, bug, etc. (Laws of 18M, chap. 10.) 

FERTILIZERS. 

Before any commercial fertilizer or commercial poison used for the purpose of 
destroying jxists is sold or offered for sale, the manufacturer or agent shall deposit 
with the agricultural college a sample of the commodity offered'for sale. The law 
exempts unmixed substances, cotton-seed meal, land plaster, salt, ashes, lime, green 
sand marl, uncrushed bones, and animal excrement. 

The law provides that the manufacturer shall jiay a fee of fl5 for every brand of 
fertilizer or commercial poison sold or offered for sale, and provides that the analysis 
shall be made of each sample and its constituent parte published. 

Labels will be furnished at $1 per hundred. 

Provision is made for collecting samples of goods in the marketdor analysis and 
comparison. 

Agriculturists and farmers may have samples analyzeti free of charge. (Laws of 
1899, chap. 46.) 

UTAH. 

THE DESERET AGRICULTURAL AND MANUFACTURING SOCIETY. 

The Deseret Agricultural and Manufacturing Society is incorporated for the purpose 
of promoting stock breeding, agriculture, horticulture, mining, manufacturing, and 
the domestic arte. It is governed by a board of 12 directors appointed by the Gov¬ 
ernor’, with the advice and consent of the Senate, for a period of 4 years each. (Rev. 
Stat, sec. 2064.) 

The board has pqwer to make regulations for the society and fix the manner of and 
fees for admiwion to membership in the same. One of the members of the board 
shall be elected president and hold office as such for 2 years. The board has power 
also to appoint a secretary, treasurer, and other necessary officers and fix their duties 
and com^nsation. Directors are to receive no pay except actual and necessary 
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expenses in the performance of their duties, in which case such expenses are paid by 
the State. The society is required to hold an annual fair at Salt Lake City and award 
premiums. (Ibid., 1898, secs. 2120-2129, as amended by Acts of 1901, chap. 43.' 

farmers’ institutes. 

The board of directors of the Agricultural College, with the advice of the faculty of 
the same, are authorized to hold farmers’ institutes in each county at limst once in 
the school year, and make rules and regulations governing the same. Those con¬ 
ducting institutes are required to promote the organization of local agricultund 
societies. An annual report of ^he institute work shall be made by the board for free 
distribution to the fanners of the State. (Ibid., secs. 2095, 2096.) 

STATISTICS. 

‘ I. 

Coimty assessors are required,,to collect agricultural statistics and report to the 
Commissioner of Statistics. (Ibid., chap. 55.) 

WSBASKS OF ANIMAia. 

It is unlawful to bring or drive any domestic animal affected with contagions 
disease into the State. 

Any person having in charge any animal affected with glanders or farcy shall at 
once kill it; failing to do so any peace officer may perform the aid. 

It is unlawful to allow diseased animals to run at largo on uniiiclosetl land, or on 
a highway, and the owner shall not sell any such animal without notifying the 
purchaser. 

Tenalties are attached for violating the law. (Rev. Stat. of 1898.) 

It. is unlawful for any person selling milk or dairy prmlucts to have in his posses¬ 
sion, where milch cow'S are kept, cattle having tiilierculosis or other contagious 
diseases. 

The law prescribes that it is the duty of the Dairy and Food Commissioner to cause 
all cattle having contagious disease to be killed, if kept in violation of this act. 
(I.aw8 of 1899, chap. 48.) 

It is the duty of persons owning, controlling, or ranging sheep to have them dipped 
at least once a year in some preparation that will kill scab. (Rev. 8tat., 1898, 
chap. 7.) 

horticulture. 

The State of Utah is divided into 3 horticultural districts, and a State Board of 
Horticulture is apjiointed consisting of 1 memlair from eiudi horticultural district 
The members of this lioard are to be selected with reference to their practical 
knowledge of horticulture, and no more than 2 shall belong to the same political party. 
Their term of office is 4 years. The Governor shall designate a memlier of the hoaivl 
to act as secretary. The board shall have jiower to lix the location of its office. 
The board is required to make rules regulating the prevention and suppression of 
diseases and pests among horticultural stock and proiiucts, and ))lace8 inlected with 
disease are made public nuisances. The members of tho Imanl receive $200 jier 
year each, with the exception of the secretary, who is to receive $(i00 and an allow¬ 
ance of $250 for traveling expenses. 'The board is required to hold 4 meetings a 
year at the seat of government and report biennially to the legislature. The State 
Treasurer is authorized to receive donations and bequests for the iiromotion of horti¬ 
culture. (Ibid., secs. 1168-1182, as amended by Acts of 1899, chap. 47.) 

Local horticultural inspectors to lie appoints by the boards of county commis¬ 
sioners of the several counties are provided for and their duties and compensation 
are fixed. (Ibid., sec. 1176, as amended by acts of 1899, chap. 47.) 

The State Board of Horticulture is authorized to import the birds known as the 
German Kohl Meisen, and an appropriation is made for that purpose. Such birds 
are to be used in extermination of insect pests, tho results of their operations reported 
by the State board and published in bulletins for free distribution. (Acts of 1901, 
chap. 36.) 

An appropriation of $2,000 is made for the extirpation of the San .lose scale. 
(Ibid., chap. 76.) 

It is the duty of nurserymen or owners of orchards, etc.., to spray infected trees 
with disinfectants, but not while the trees kre in bloom. * 

It is the duty of any nurserymen or persons receiving trees from jioints outside the 
State to report such f^ts to the county inspector. (Rev. Stat. of 1898; laws of 1899, 

chap. 47.) 
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The hoard of county commisaionera may appoint inapectora of betS, who shall be 
paid out of county funds. 

All hives of bees shall be ins^ted at least once a year, and the inspector has 
authority to take charge or control of diseased bees and appurtenances for treatment,' 
or destroy auch bees, produce, or hives, and their contents, as may be infected. (Laws 
of 1892, p. 62.) 

VEKMONT. 

STATE BOAKD OF AOHICDLTUBK. 

The State Board of Agrioulturo is composed of the Governor, the president of the 
University of Vermont and State Agricultural Collfege, and .8 other persons, to bo 
appointed by the Governor and connnned by the Senate, who shall hold office for 2 
years; and the hoard shall appoint from its number a secretary. The duties of the 
board are the promotion of ttie interests of husbandry and agricultural eilucation 
througiiout the State. Tlie board is required to collect statistical information con¬ 
cerning agriculture, farms, and farm proiierty, especially with relation to abandoned 
farms, and also to publish information regarding the ailvantages offered by the State 
to capitalists, tourists, and farmers. (Vt. Stat., 189(5, secs. 24^-248,2450, as amended 
by Acta of 1898, No. 8.) 

FA11.MKU8’ INSTITUTES. 

The lioard is required to hold one meeting in eacli county annually, may employ 
lecturers and other assistants in conducting these meetings, and is required among 
other things at such meetings to disimss forestry, tree planting, roads and •road 
making. (Laws of 189(5, secs.’24(5-248.) 

COMMEKLTAU FEEDINO STUFFS. 

The tenn “concentrateil commercial feeding stuffs” is defined. Packages or lots 
offered for sale in the State shall have affixed thereto in a conspicuous pface a printed 
statement certifying the number of net pounds in the jjackage or lot, the name, brand, 
or trade-mark of the same, the name and address of the manufacturer, place of man¬ 
ufacture, and a (hemical analysis. Manufacturera and others before offering com¬ 
mercial feeding stuffs for sale in the State shall tile a certified copy of such statement 
with the director of the Vennont Agricultural Experiment Station, and upon request 
sliall (le[)OBit with him not less tlian 1 pound of such feeding stuff with an affidavit 
that the same is a fair sample thereof. Manufacturers and dealers are retjuired to 
nay to the director of the exjieriment station a tax of 10 cents for every ton oftereil 
for sale in the State of Vermont, and shall affix to each car or jiackage of such feed¬ 
ing stuff a tag to he furnished by the director stating among other things that such 
tax has been paid. The director of the experiment station is charged witti the 
enforcement of the act, is enqxiwered.fo cause analyses to Iw made of auch feeding 
stuffs, and is required to report all violations of the act to the State Treasurer, who 
is authorized to prosecute the same. Penalties for violation of the act are prescribed. 
(Uwsof 1898, No. 8.1.) 

niSK.VSES OF ANIMALS. • 

It is unlawful to allow sheen infected with “hoof ail ” or foot rot, or scab, to run 
at large, and the owner, in addition to fintw, shall be liable to any person damaged 
by his offense. 

Infected sheep running at large upon a common highway or on lands not belong¬ 
ing to the owner shall DMome forfeited to any person who takes them up, and the 
owner shall have no action at law lor recovery. 

It is unlawful for a person knowingly to bring into the State cattle affected with 
pleuro-pneumonia or animals known to be affected with infectious or contagious 
disease. 

The selectmen of towns and aldermen of cities may enforce regulations to prevent 
the spread of infectious or contagious diseases among domestic animals and report to 
the Governor. • • • 

It is the duty of the Board of Agriculture to prohibit the introduction of animals 
infected or exposed to contagious disease, and to establish quarantine. 

The value oi cattle or animals killed by order of the board shall be appraised just 
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before-killing. The limit of appraisal of cattle is $40 each. If a bovine, after a post¬ 
mortem examination, is found to have had tuberculosis or other dangerous disease, 
the owner shall receive one-half the appraised value; otherwise the owner shall 
receive full value of the appraisal. 

No indemnity shall be mid lor a slaughtered animal that has not lieen owned in 
the State at least six months previous to the discovery of the disease. 

HOKTirUI.TORE. 

Any town may appropriate a sum of money to bo expended in exterminating worms 
on shade, ornamental, or foreshtrees in public parks or highways. 

The selectmen have charge of the treatment and the expenditures. (Laws of 1898, 
No. 166.) 

The use on fruit trees or vines of spraying solutions containing less than 3 pounds 
of unslacked lime to 50 gallons is prohibited. (Laws of 1898, No. 155.) 

rERTILlZEK.S. 

The law prescribes the conditions of sale of commercial fertilizers, and also requites 
that fertilizers costing over $10 per ton shall be ac(»nipanied by a printed statement 
(Mortifying the numlter of net isninds of fertilizcor in a package, the name, brand or 
trade-mark, name and address of manufacturer, etc., place of manufacture, chemical 
analysis showing ingredients, etc. 

The law prescribe that manufacturers or importers shall jtay $100 for a license, 
and are also required to file with the State Treasurer a bond in the sum of $1,000 for 
the payment of forfeiture and for the violation of the provisions of this act. 

It is unlawful to sell as fertilizer any pulverized leather, raw, steamed, or roasted, 
etc., without an explicit printed certificate consjiicuously placed. 

All manufacturers and importers of fertilizers are riiquired to furnish to the direc¬ 
tor of the Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station a complete list of the brands, 
and agents selling them, not later than February 1, and on the Ist of each succeed¬ 
ing month until May 1, each additional agent or dealer appointed. 

Tt is the duty of the director to have one analysis or more made of each fertilizer 
annually, and the result published monthly. 

VIRUINIA. 

COMMISSIONER OF AOIIICULTCIIE. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture is appointed by the Governor, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, for a term of 2 years, and his oflice is required to be at 
the seat of government. Ho may employ a clerk, chemist, and geologist. His 
duties arc to investigate matters pertaining to agriculture, horticulture, dairying, 
cattle and sheep raising, diseases and pests of grain, fniit, and fniit products, ami 
remedies therefor and the prevention thereof, together with the subjects of irrigation 
ami inclosures. He shall (listribute seeds ami cooperate with the United States 
authorities. He is retjuired to make an annual report. (Q)de, secs. 1784-1790.) 

He is given control of the analyzing of fertilizers and administration of the law 
relative thereto. (Sup. to the Code, secs. 1788a, 17905.) 

The salary of the Commissioner of Agriculture is $1,500 per annum. (Code, sec. 
183.) 

STATE nOARP OF AURICCLTURE. 

The State Board of Agriculture is composed of 10 persons, whose principal business 
must be the cultivation of the soil, to lie appointed by the Governor, 1 from each 
Congressional district of the State. Not more than two-thirds of the members of the 
board shall belong to any one political party. Their term of office is 4 years. The 
Apartment of Agriculture shall be under the management of this board, and the 
Commissioner of Agriculture is made ex officio a member and secretary and treasurer. 
An appropriation of $1^000 a year is made for the purpoie of carrying out the 
provisrons of the act. The board is required to meet annually in the city of Rich¬ 
mond, and no member of the board other than the Commissioner of Agriculture 
shall receive any compensation, but actual expenses in attending its meetings shall 
be allowed. (Ibid., sec. 1790o.) • 

farmers’ INSTITUTES. 

Farmers institutes are held under the auspice's of the State Board of Agricultip^, 
which devotes certain of its funds to that purpose. ^ 
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DISEASBS OF ANIMALS. 

It is the duty of the hoard of control of the Virginia Ag[ricnltural a'nd Mechanical 
College to protect domestic animals from contagions and infections diseases, and to 
establish and maintain quarantine lines and other sanitary regulations; also to cooper¬ 
ate with the live-stock quarantine commissioners and officens of other States, and witli 
the United States Secretary of Agriculture, to establish quarantine lin^, etc., and to 
protect the live-stock industry against Texas or splenetic fever. 

It is the duty of the board to send a veterinarian to investigate and .report any 
malignant disease and take measures to prevent the disease spreading. 

Disease<l animals must not leave grounds quarantined. 

Notice of quarantine lines must be sent to the Governor. 

Railways must disinfect their cars used in transportation of live stock. 

It is unlawful for any person to knowingly bring into the State any animal infected 
with or exposed to cont^ious disease. * ' ’ 

Animals affected with contagious disease shall not run at large or with healthy 
stock; nor shall they be sold or transferred. (Laws of 1896, No. 327, as amended by 
Laws of 1960, No. 832.) 

The law prescribes that hogs or fowls that die from contagious diseases shall be 
burned or buried immediately. (Laws of 1896, No. 327.) 

nORTICULTORE. 

The board of control of the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station is made a 
State Roard of Orop-ixist Commissioners, w nose duty it is to appoint a State Entomolo¬ 
gist and I’athologist who shall act as State inspector to eradicate and prevent the 
spread of San Jose scale. The board shall provide rules and regulations under which 
the inspector shall proceed to control, eradicate, destroy, and prevent the disseopna- 
tion of jiests. * 

The board may provide quarantine laws and regulations for the sale and transpor¬ 
tation of all nursery stock within or entering the State. 

Provision is inaile for the annual inspection of all nursery stock in the State prior 
to Septemlxir 1, and the issuance of certificates, etc. (Laws of 1900, chap. 109.) 

• 

FKKTILIZEK8. 

The Commissioner of Agriculture has jurisdiction and care of the fertiliser laws. 
(Iaiws of 1890, p. 82.) 

The law prtscribes the duty of every manufacturer or dealer of commercial ferti¬ 
lizers, provides tor the jmyment of 15 cents per ton as an inspection license fee; 
provides for the issuance of tags; reijuires that tags be placed on each bug of ferti¬ 
lizers, etc. 

The law provides that the constituent parts of fertilizers shall lie printed upon each 
bag, barrel, or package. Nothing in this act shall restrict sales of acid phosphate, 
kainit, etc. 

The purchaser may request a sample of the seller to send to the Commis.sioner of 
Agriculture for analysis. The Commissioner of Agriculture is directed to publish the 
result of the analysis. 

All fertilizers sold in violation of the law shall l)e seized and held subject to the 
order of the court. (Laws of 1900, chap. 10.) 

WASHINGTON. 

nuKEAU OF STATISTICS, AGBICOLTURE, AND IMMIOBATION. 

The Secretary of State is made Commissioner of Statistic, and a Bureau of Statis¬ 
tics, Agriculture, and Immigration is directed to be established in his office. He is 
required to collect statistics on agriculture, and is empowered to send for persons and 
pajiers and examine witnesses under oath. (Const., Art. 2, sec. 34; Code, secs. 
2256-2264.) 


STATE FAIR. 

The State fair is astablished as a State institution for the purpose of the advance¬ 
ment of stock raising, agriculture, and horticulture in the State. It is required to be 
held at North Yakima on the last Monday of September of each year. This fair is 
controlled by a board of live commissioners called the State Fair Commission, to bo 
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appointed by the Governor with the advice and consent of tlie ^nate, for a term of 
4 years. A president, a secretary, and treasurer shall be elected by the board for 
a term of 1 ychr. This commission has full control of the State fair, with power to 
make rules and reflations for the same, employ necessary assistants, and award 
premiums. The office of the commission is locatM at North Yakima, and the meet¬ 
ings of the commission are required to be held there. The members of the commis¬ 
sion receive no compensation beyond mileage paid to them while engaged in the 
business of the fair. (Code, sec. 2332.) 

FABMEHS’ INSTITUTES. 

Farmers’ institutes are held voluntarily by the faculty of the agricultural college. 

PARIS GREEN. •> 

• € 

It is unlawful to offer for sale in the State adulterated or low-grade paris green, 
London purple, sulphur, or other material or compound for spraying purposes. Paris 
green is required to contain not less than 50 per cent of arsenic trioxide in combina¬ 
tion and not more than 4 per cent of water. Soluble arsenic trioxide and commer¬ 
cial arsenic are required to contain not less than 06 per cent of arsenic trioxide. It 
is made the duty of the State Commissioner of Horticulture and the county inspec¬ 
tors under his supervision to enforce the provisions of the act, and the State Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station is required to analyze all such compounds submitted to it by 
the State Commissioner of Horticulture. (Laws of 1901, chap. 22.) 

DISEASES OF ANIHAIS. 

The law provides that local boards of health shall cause to be collected all isolated 
animals and cattle Infected with contagious disease, but the provisions of the act shall 
not apply to sheep in counties where there is a dul/appointed sheep insiiector. 

Ixical boards of health may order dangerously disea^ animals killed and burietl 
at the expense of the town. 

The law prohibits the conveyance of infected animals tlirongh towns, counties, etc. 
The regulations of the State Board of Health take precedence over the regulations 
of any local board. 

The State board has power to establish and maintain quarantine and condemn 
diseased animals to be killed, without comiiensation to the owner. (Laws of 1895, 
act of Mareh 20.) 

The law provides for the creation of the office of State Veterinarian, who shall be 
the professor of veterinary science of the agricultural coll^ and experiment station, 
and he shall become a member of the Stete Board of Health. The law prescribes 
his duties. 

The Governor, with the State Veterinarian, may cooperate with the United States 
authority to carry out the objects of this aid. (Laws of 1895, act of March 22.) 

The commissioners of the county may appoint a sheep insiiector. 

In order to transport or convey sheep into the State it is necessary to obtain a cer¬ 
tificate from the inspector to the effect that said sheep have been examincil and 
found free from disease within 3 months prior to conveyance. 

Sheep must not be removed from one county to another without obtaining a certifi¬ 
cate of tiealth within 8 months prior to removal. 

It is unlawful to bring into the State any sheep infected with scab or any other 
contagious or infectious disease. 

No owner of any toll bridge or terrylioat shall permit sheep to cross unless the 
person in cliarge can show a valid certificate of health. (Laws of 1897, act of Feb¬ 
ruary 28.) 

HORTICULTURE. 

The Commissioner of Horticulture is appointed by the Governor. Before his 
appointment he most produce a certificate from the faculty of the agricultural college 
that he is a skilleil horticulturist. His office is to be located at Tacoma. His salary 
is $1,000 per annum, and allowance is made for necessary extienses not to exceed $500. 
He is required to maintain supervisory diiertion over the horticultural interests of 
the State and to enforce the laws relating to the prevention and extennination of 
pests and diseases of horticultural stock and products. His term of office is 4 years. 
This officer supersedes the former fitat* Board of Horticulture. (Laws of 1897, 
chw. 119.) 

FiTiit culturists in any county are authorized to form a hor^cultural society, and 
such society is empowered to nominate a qualified person for county fruit ins^ctor, 
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and the duties of such inspectors are defined. Very full provision is made for the 
inspection of horticultural stwk and products and places, packj^s. and transporta¬ 
tion vehicles used in the packing, storing, and transportation of thesame, and for the 
prevention and extirpation of pests and diseases therein. (Laws of 1897, chap. 119, 
as amended by Laws of 1899, cnap. 127.) 

D^ere engaged in the sale or importing of fruit trees, etc., most have a license; 
application voucher must be made to the commissioner, tc«ether with a bond in the 
sum of 11,000. 

The law provules that the commissioner shall prescribe remedies and publish them 
in bulletins for distribution to prevent the introduction and spread of pests. 

The law provides that the inspector shall disinfect infecteu premises if the owner 
does not do so in a specified time. 

.^peals may be made to the Commissioner of Horticulture, and his decision shall 
be final. (Laws of 1899, chap. 127.) , 

BKSS. 

It is unlawful for any person to willfully or maliciously place any poison or sweet¬ 
ened substance for the purpose of injuring honey bees in any place where it is 
exposed tc honey bees. (Laws of 1897, chap. 12.) 

SUGAK BOUNTY. 

The law provides for the payment of 1 cent per pound to anyone engaged in the 
manufiuaure of sugar from beets grown in the ,‘^fate, under the condition that it shall 
contain at least tX) jM^rcent crystal ized sugar, and only upon sugar produiied from 
Ijeeto for which an average prire not less than $4 a ton has been paid to tlic producer. 

Verifie<l statements must 1* ipade to the president of the State agricultural coll(%e, 
whose duty it is to detormint! the quantity and ipiality of sugar on which said 
liounty shall bo jiaid. The sum of 150,000 is the limit to be paid in any one year. 

The benefits of this act accrue to persons erecting a complete sugar factory liefore 
Novemlier 1, 1901, and the bounty shall be paid for a ]xirio<l of 3 years from the 
time such factory shall have been comiJetciI and in operation. (Laws of 1899, 
chap. 17.) ’ 


WEST VIKGINIA. 

STATK BOARD OK AOlUOUl/rUKK. 

The state Board of Agriculture is comixised of one commissioner from each Con¬ 
gressional district and one from the State at large, all to be apiminted by the Gov¬ 
ernor. They must be practical farmers, and not more than 3 shall belong to one 
{xditical party. The term of office is 4 years. They are required to meet semian¬ 
nually, and oftener if required. They shall elect a president from their nmnber for 
a terra of 2 years, and a secretary, not of their number, for the same term. They 
are allowcil |4 a day and actual traveling expenses whihi attending the mi«tings of 
the board. The secretary is allowed a salary of not to exceed »l,fl00 a year an<l 
actual traveling expenses. The duties of the Imrd are to a<Ivance the agricultural 
interests of the State in every way, promote the formation of agricultural and horticul¬ 
tural societies, circulate information, make reports, and issue a monthly, bimonthly, 
or quarterly publication containing crop reports and other agricultural matter and 
statistics. The board is required to report biennially to each session of the legislature. 
The secretary’s offic* is to be located at the seat of government. The board is also 
charged with the duty of enforcing the laws against contagious diseases of animals. 
(Code of 1899, App., pp. 1129-1132.) 

FAKMUKS’ INSTITDTBS. 

Farmers’ institutes are to be held, under the direction of the State Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, at such times and places as the board may think proper. (Ibid., p. 1130, jiar. 5.) 

DISEASES OK ANIMALS. 

The law provides that the State officers Shall* cooperate with the United States in 
the suppression and extirpation of plenro-pneumonia, and authorizes the Governor to 
accept the rules and regulations prepared by the Commissioner of Agriculture under 
and in pursuance of section 3 of an act of Congress approved May 29, 1884. 

I 0—VOL XI-14 
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United States inspectors have the right of inspection, quarantine, and condemna¬ 
tion of animals affected with any conta^ous disease, etc. 

The expenses of any or ail measures that may be use<i to suppress and extirpate . 
pJeuropnemnonia shall be paid by the United States. (Uws of 1891, chap. 59. J 

FKBTXirZEBS. 

The law covers the sale and labeling of fertilizers, and gives the standard. 

It is required that the manufacturer who offers fertilizers for sale must, before 
doing so, file with the directpr of the West Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station 
a certified copy of the stetement recjuirwi to be made, and deposit with said director 
a sealed i^kago containing not less than 1 pound of the descriiied fertilizer with 
an affidavit that it is a fair sample thereof. The law provides for the payment of 
an analysi.? fee of $10, to lie paid by the manufacturer, etc., and these fees shall be 
paid to the treasurer of tlie West Virginia University for the use of the agriculture 
experiment station. The direitor of the experiment station shall immediately after 
tiling the receipt issue a certificate to the iiarty making such payment. 

Ta^ or labels are to be funiished by the director in quantities of 100, or multiples 
thereof, at 50 cents for every hiindrerl. 

The taw provides that the director shall publish, by bulletin, the name and location 
of the manufacturer, and the chemical analysis of every fertilizer analyzed by him. 
(Ibid., chap. 72.) 


WISCONSIN. 


STATE HOARD OP AORICULTURE. 

The Department of Agriculture is under the management of the State Board of Agri¬ 
culture. Its objects are the promotion of the intertats of agriculture, dairying, hor¬ 
ticulture, manufactures, and the domestic arts. The board consists of one member 
from each Congressional district qpd two from the State at large, all to Ire appointed 
by the Governor for a term of three years. Not more than two-thirds of the board 
shall Irelong to the same political party. They shall not receive any compensation, 
butehall ire reimbursed for expenditures made by them in the dischar^ of their 
duties. Tliey are required to meet annually on the first Tuesday of Marcrh and to 
elect at such meeting one of their number as presidcirt and another as vice-jrrrrsulent, 
and TOine person not a member as secretary to hold olfice one year. The State treas¬ 
urer is ex officio treasurer of the board. Tlie Iroanl is re(piired to hold its olfice at 
the seat of government, to conduct all State fairs and regulate the same, award 

f uemiums, etc., and report biennially to the Governor. The State is exempt from 
iability for the debts of the board. Four thousand dollars annually is apirropriated 
for the State board; but before this is made available a certificate must be signed and 
presented by the president and secretary to the State treasurer that the sale of intox¬ 
icating liquor has been prohibited and prevcnterl on the State fair grounds. A like 
provision is made in regard to the northern Wisconsin State fair. (Sanborn and 
Berryman’s An. Stat., secs. 1456-1458(<.) 

LOCAL AORICOLTORAL AS80CIATI0KS. 

Local agricultural societies are authorized to incorporate, one in eacli county or by 
combining two or more counties jointly, by adopting a constitution and by-laws, 
eleiAing a president, one or more vice-presidents, secretary, and treasurer, and fil¬ 
ing a certificate of organization signed ny the president and secretary and a cbpy 
of the constitution in the office of the register of deeds of the county in which the 
corporation is oi^nized. (Ibid., sec. 1460.) Police powers are conferred upon State 
and local agricultural societies. (Ibid., sec. 1466.) 

Property owned by the State or any local agricultural society used exclusively for 
fair grounds is exempt from taxation. (Ibid., sec. 1038, par. 4.) 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 

The Wisconsin State Horticultural Association is incorporated, and its duties are to 
aid in the formation and maintenaime of county and local horticultural societies and 
promote the horticultural interests of the State, by holding meetings and discussions, 
and by the collection and dissemination of information. It is authorized to hold 
$6,000 worth of property and receives an appropriation of $1,760 annually from the 
State. The executive committee consists of the president, secretary, treasurer, and 
one member from each Congressional district in the State to be chosen bgtbe iocal 
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horticultnral socletieB. The duties of such committee are jprftscribed and the secre¬ 
tary is required to report biennially to the Governor. (Ibid., secs. 1469-14696.) 

KABMBBS’ INSTITUTES. 

The board of regents of tlie State University is empowered to hold farmers’ insti¬ 
tutes and make ruto and regulations for the same. 

DISEASES OF ANIMALS. 

The law jirovides for the appointment by the Governor of a veterinary surgeon, 
whose duty it shall be to suppress and prevent the introduction and spread of con¬ 
tagious and infectious diseases among domestic animals, and cooperate with the 
State Board of Health, etc. 

The State Veterinarian has authority to quarantine any premises upon which 
diseased animals are, or that are suspected to be infecteil with disease, and it is 
unlawful to remove diseased animals from such quarantine. The law provides for 
punishment for violating this law. 

The law provides for the destruction of diseased animals, and further provides, in 
case of horses affected with glanders, that the appraisal shall not exceed $80. 

It is unlawful to imjxirt domestic animals affected with, or that have been exi>osed 
to, infectious diseases. 

Compensation for animals killed is jirovided for to the extent of two-thirds of the 
appraised value, and the State Veterinarian is given authority to settle with the 
owner if ho ailuiits that the appraised value is greater than the real value. (Laws of 
1897, sec. 1492(1. 

IIOUTICCLTCRE. 

The law authorizes the director of the ^ricultural experiment-station of the tlni- 
versity of Wisconsin to inspect through his agent any nursery, fruit, or garden plan¬ 
tation, etc., that he suspe(-t8 of ladiig infested with &n Jose scale or other injurious 
insects and fungous diseases. 

The law prescrilsis the duty of the agent in regard to insiiection and what steps 
are to lie taken for eradication. ^ 

It is unlawful for any ixirson to grow or offer for sale any nursery stock known to 
1)0 inflated with the San Jose scale, eh;. 

The law provides for the issuance of certificates, and the furnishing of tags or 
labels, and provides that the sum of 30 cents per iOO may lie charged for the same. 

A report must be made by the director-of the experiment station to the Secretary 
of State on the last week day of May of each year. (l.aws of 1899, cliap. 180.) 

FEKTILIZERS. 

The law provides that fertilizer costing over $10 a ton shall bear a printed state¬ 
ment of the numlsir of net pounds contained thertdn, name or trade-mark, name 
of manufacturer, place of manufacture, etc., and gives tlie standard. 

The sum of $25 must be paid annually to the director by every manufacturer, etc. 

A sample of every fertilizer exposed for sale must be analyzed annually. (Rev. 
Stat., 1898, secs. 1484c., 1494d., 1494e.) 


IIEES. 

• 

The law provides that the Governor may appoint, under certain conditions, for the 
period of two years, a State Inspector of Apiaries. 

The insi)cctor when notified shall exaiiiiiie all rejKirted apiaries to ascertain the 
presence of disease, etc- 

It is the duty of the inspector to give the owners full instruction as to how to treat 
said cases. 

It is the duty of the inspector to visit all diseased apiarii‘8 a second time, and if 
nece^ry, destroy the same. 

It is unlawful for the owner of the diseased apiary to seh or give away any bees, 
etc., and he is liable to a fine if he violates the law. 

The law prescribes that the Inspector of Apiaries shall make an annual report to 
the Governor, and what tliat report shall conhtin. (Laws of 1897, chap. 160.) 

• • • 

81IU.AR BEETS. 

_ The law provides that the State University shall investigate the moat suitable locali¬ 
ties for growing sugar beets, and provides that each member of the legislature may 
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furnish the agricultural experiment station of the State University a list of 100 farmers 
desirous of toting Ixsets, etc. Seed is furnished free. 

An appropriation of ^100 is made to the board of re^nts of the State university 
for purchasing and mailing beet seed. (Ijaws of 1807, chap. 230.) 

The law exempts all factories or plants for the manufacture and refining of sugar 
from beets from taxation, except special assessments in cities and villages, for the term 
of five years from the parage and publication of the ac^t. (Laws of 1897, chap. 1.58.) 

The standard weight of a bushel of beets is .50 pounds. (Eev. Stat. of 1898, sec. 
1655.) 

WYOMING. 

• LOCAL AORKUfLTCKAl. SOCIETIES. 

The citiispns of any county, op of two counties jointly, may oiganize a county stock 
and agricultural society, not more than one in a county, with corporate powers, and 
may purchase and hold real estate to be devoted solely to the objects of the associa¬ 
tion, which while .so used is exempt from taxation. (Rev. Stat. of 1887, sec. 644j 
]^v. Stat. of 1899, sec. .3246, sec. 3225, par. 14; but see acts of 1895, chap. 52.) 

Such societies are directecl to hold annual meetings for the election of officers, and 
to have their records carehilly kept by the secretary. Such records may be read as 
evidence in any court. (Rev. Stat. of 1887, sec. 645; Rev. Slat, of 1899, sec. ,3247.) 

Three or more persons may form a corporation to establish and maintain grounds 
for the exliibition of live stock and ^ricultural, mechanical, and mineral proilucts, 
with power to offer and award premiums. (Ibid., sec, 566; Eev. Stat. of 1899, sec. 
.3226.) 

Any corporation so organized is entitled to receive annually from the State 25 jwr 
cent of the first 1.500 jiaid in premiums, 10 per cent of any additional amount up to 
jljOOO, and 5 per cent of the excess up to $5,000. 

Such corporations have police jwwers over their fair grounds. (Itev. Stat. of 1887, 
secs. 578, 646; ibid., p. 3227.) 


AGKICU I.TCltA L STATISTICS. 

To the Sijcretary of State are assigned the duties of Commissioner of Immigration 
and State Statistician, lleiarequireil to collect, publish, and distribute information on 
all matters concerning tlnragricultural, manufacturing, commercial, stock, and mining 
interests of the State; and he is authorized to obtain from county offiixirs and other¬ 
wise statistics concerning agriculture and live stock. (laiw of 1888, chap. 34; const., 
art. 21, sec. 3; law of admission, approved July 10,1890,26 U. S. Stat., 222, sec. 21.) 

I)1SE.\HE.S OF ANIMALS. 

The law provides that the Governor shall ajipoint a Board of Sheep Commissioners, 
to consist of three members. This Ixianl has power to district the State for inspec¬ 
tion purposes, and provide for insjiection when necessary. The duties of the board 
are prescribed. 

Upon complaint tieing made to the boanl that contagioiis or infectious diseases 
exist in any locality in any other State or Territory, the saul board shall cause an 
investigation of such complaint, and if the complaint is well foundisl the facts shall 
be certified to the Governor of the State. The Governor shall by proclamation, 
upon the receipt of such certifiiate, disignate such localities diseased and class of live 
stock infected, and prohibit the importation from such localities of live stock affectid 
or that has been exposeil to contagion, except such stock as has been held in 
quarantine umler the control and supervision of the State Veterinary Surgeon, or 
a sheep inspector, for a iieriod of 90 days. (Laws of 1899, chap. 26.) 

nOKTlCri.TUKE. 

Tho law provides for the destruction of diseaserl or infesteil fruit trees, etc., and 
fixes a penalty. (Laws of 1897, chap. 71.) 

BEET SL'OAH FACTOBIES. 

The law provides tliat the property engagerl in the manufacture of beet sugar, or 
any of the proilucts of the sugar beets, shall be exempt from taxation annually dur¬ 
ing the actual use of such property for that purixise for a period of 10 years. No 
factory so engaged shall be entitled to such exemption unless at least 75 j.>er centum 
of the sugar heets consumed during each year shall have been j^wn in Wyoming, 
provided a sufficient supply can be obtained in the State. (Laws of 1897, chap. 50)) 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 


To the Industrial Commission: 

Gentlemen: I have the honor to transmit herewith a digest of the grain inspec¬ 
tion, elevator, and warebonse laws of certain of the grain-producing States, together 
with citations of decisions of the Supreme Court of^he United States and of the 
supreme courts of such States as have judicially construed such laws. 

1 found on examining tbelaws relating tocommon carriers, both Stateand inter¬ 
state, that when their obligation of transportation of property ceased, as it did 
when it reached the elevator or warehouse to which it was consigned, the duties 
of the warehouseman began, and his right of custody attached and became and 
continued distinct and exclusive, subject, however, to the State laws regulating 
the same. 

I this connection I beg leave to quote from the learned, exhaustive, and well- 
reasoned opinion of Justice Tuley, of the circuit courtofCoOkCounty,111., handed 
down as late as Januarjr 10, 1901. He says; “ Public warehouses have come to 
be BO important a factor in interstate commerce that it was only a question of time 
when the national legislature would assume their regulation.” I take the liberty 
of suggesting, however, that it would be impracticable to place this control under 
the existing Interstate Commerce Commission without radically changing the 
scheme of its construction, both base and superstructure. 

The learned justice, in the opinion just alluded to, formulates a charge against 
the public warehouseman of tho present day, in the following vigorous and trench¬ 
ant language: Beferring to the amendment of section 6 of the act of the Illinois 
legislature, approved April 25 , 1871 , ‘-to give effect to article 13of the constitution 
of this State,” be says, “ It is clear in the light of the le^slation of this State, and 
the debates of the constitutional convention, and the history of the grain trade, 
that the framers of the constitution never intended to create a State institution or 
agency a public warehouse, which such warehouseman or trusts could manage 
or control in his own interest and to the injury of producers, shippers, and of the 
general public." Following is the provision in the amendatory act of May 20, 
1897, that seems to justify the foregoing severe comment. 

“The proprietors, lessees, or managers of public warehouses of Class A may 
store in such warehouses owned, leased, or managed by them, grain of their own, 
and mix it vvith the grain of others of like grade, stored therein, and may purchase 
warehouse receipts representing grain on store in such warehouses owned, leased, 
or managed by tnem.” 

The heart or the heated contest now raging in Chicago beats immediately around 
the privilege conferred by this amendment. 

The Supreme Court of the United Stii tos seems to have contemplated the neces¬ 
sity of ultimate interference by the Federal Congress in this matter of public ware¬ 
houses for tho storage of grain and othor property. 

In Munnv. Illinois,' it was held: “Where warehouses are situated and their busi¬ 
ness is carried on exclusively within a State, ohe may, as a matter of domestic 
concern, prescribe regulations for them, notwithstanding they are used as instru¬ 
ments by those engaged in interstate, as well as in State commerce, and unft7 Con¬ 
gress acts in reference to their interstate relations, such regulations can beenforced, 
even though they may indirectly operate upon commerce beyond her immediate 
jurisdiction.” 

It is a matter of judicial history that the Supreme Court of the United States 
has consistently adhered to the principle laid down in Munn v. Illinois, when, 
alluding to the reserved power of the States in respect to the management of their 
domestic affairs, it was held that' ‘ under the powers inherent in every sovereignty 
a government may regulate the conduct of its citizens toward each other, and, when 
necessary for the public good, the manuer in which each shall use his own property; ” 
notably.in Budd v. New York (1892), 14J U..S., 517, and Brass v. North Dakota 
(1894). 163 U. S., Sift. 


>94U. S.tUS. {Octoberterms 1876.) 
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Both the lawmaken and the expounders of the law hare nnifomly, within their 
respective spheres, when dealing with the subject of public elevators and public 
warehouses, displayed an earnest desire to protect the producer and shipper of 
^ain; yet nevertheless, at the very dawn of the twentieth century, a learned 
judge, in delivering an opinion in a cause orinnatlng in the “practically greatest 
railway center in the world,” felt constrained to declare that "the protection the 
law gives to the producers, shippers, and receivers of grain is the protection the 
wolf gives to the lamb,” These words were spoken by one familiar with the grain 
conditions of that city, .not only from long residence, but from judicial ihvestigar 
tions in which he had from time to time participated. They are therefore entitled 
to serious consideration. 

RfiSUMfi OP TIIF, LAWS. 

In all of the States that have attempted to form a complete and perfect system 
for the regulation of public eleVators and public warehouses there is a very consid¬ 
erable similarity in the leading features of the laws composing such system, which 
differ but little in the powers conferred upon the executive officers and in the 
duties imposed upon the warehousemen, but chiefly in the mode of selection of 
such officers, and their designations. 

It is to be presumed, too, that this similarity is at least partly due to the fact 
that the system adopted by the State of Illinois, the oldest of these States, and with 
a city most advantageously situated for the reception and reshipment of grain 
and commodities of all kinds produced in the Northwest, was selected as the com¬ 
mon standard of imitation, departures from this common standard being due to 
the special conditions of environment existing in the various States. 

The following are the usual subjects of legislative enactment, to wit: 

Classification and definition of public and private warehouses. 

The licensing of public warehouses. 

Rbqniring bonds with approved security by warehousemen. 

Penalties for conducting business without a license. 

Prohibition against unfair discrimination toward those delivering grain to be 
stored, and the mixing of grain of different grades under any circumstancea. 

Bequiring the issuance of warehouse receipts upon the receiving of grain into 
and cancellation of such Receipts upon the delivery of grain out of the warehouse. 

Making it unlawful to duplicate the number borne by receipts in any given year. 

Providing for the inspection of grain, both upon delivery to and delivery from a 
warehouse. 

Provision for private bins in warehouses and the storing of grain therein. 

Forbidding warehouseman to issue receipts unless grain is in bis actual custody, 
or to limit his liability imposed by law by any language in a receipt, under severe 
penalties. 

Prompt delivery of stored grain upon demand of holder of receipt, accompanied 
by tender of charges required of warehouseman, and unreasonable delay punished 
byprescribed damages. 

Weekly and daily statements required to be made out by warehouseman and 
con^icnously posted and published, showing the amount of each kind and grade of 
grain in store, with divers other particulars touching the condition and manage¬ 
ment of his business. 

A chief inspector and necessary assistants provided for, and reijuired to take offi¬ 
cial oaths and give bonds with approved sureties. 

Bates of storage for each year required to be published by warehouseman, within 
a maximum rate established by law. 

Loss by fire or by the heating of grain in elevators not to be chargeable against 
the warehouseman, if he bad used due care and diligence in respect thereto. 

Tampering with grain by warehouseman, while in his custody, to secure profit 
to himself, severely punished—such as mixing grain of different grades; selecting 
different qualities of the same grade fur the purpose of storing; attempting to 
deliver grain of one grade for another. 

Assuming to act os inspector without proper authority, misconduct of author¬ 
ized inspector in discharge of his duties, and bribing an inspector, are declared 
crimes and severe penalties prescribed. 

Bight of appeal is given to interested parties from the inspection of grain if dis¬ 
satisfied therewith to a tribunal whose decision is made final. 

All unlawful combinations between warehousemen and other persons are declared 
crimes and punishments prescribed.. . , 

Warehonse receipts are made negotiable, their sale to be deemed a valid transfer 
of the property represented by such receipts. 

Issuing receipts in any resp^t fraudulent is declared to be a crime. 
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A proper number and standard of grades for the inspectiorFof grain are annually 
to be made, not alterable unless after public notice. 

Designated State oCBcers are charged with the duty of examining into the con¬ 
dition and management of all public warehouse and public elevators, and 
clothed with ample authority to inspect scales in use, to i^uire written reports, 
and to compel the attendance of witnesses and the production of boohs of account 
and other written evidences required to be kept by a warehouseman. 

Cancellation of licenses of public warehouseman upon satisfactory proof of 
misconduct in his business provided for. tarn actions are preserved and regu¬ 

lated; also suits by individuals for private damages sustained by reason‘of the acts 
of warehousemen, even though sium acts involve offenses against the public, and 
may have been prosecuted and punished as such, or even when the accused is 
acquitted. 

The selling of grain by sample has not been interfered with by law. 

After long experience in the mode of selecting th# officers having control of the 
inspection of grain and the supervision of the condition and management of pub¬ 
lic warehouses by appointment of the governor by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, some of the States require such officers to be chosen by the 
qualified electors, as other State officers are chosen. One State has gone so far as 
to extend to the recognized political parties by statute the privilege of putting the 
candidates in nomination, as for other State offices. (Actof Minnesota, approved 
Marche, 1899.) 

Respectfully submitted. 


Bobeet Cheisty. 
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LAWS Ablating to public elevators and warehouses. 


OAIilFOKNIA. 

J?eceip/s.—A warehouseman is forbidtlen to issue any receipt for property unless 
it is bona fide in store and under his control at the time of issuance. 

Money loaned.—The same rule applies, and like conditions must exist, in issu¬ 
ing a receipt for money loaned or other indebtedness. 

Seeond receipt—The issuing of a second receipt, while a former receipt for the 
same property is outstanding and uncanceled, is made unlawful. 

Selling, property.—Se\\m%, encumbering, shipping, transferring, or in any man¬ 
ner removing property beyond the immediate control of the warehouseman, is 
forbidden, unless the holder of the receipt for such property consent thereto by 
writing, in ink, indorsed on the receipt. 

Heeeipts cZassi/icd.—Receipts are divided into two classes; (1) Transferable or 
negotiaole; (8) nontransferable or nonnegotiable. An indorsement of the first 
class is deemed a valid transfer of the property represented by the receipt. 

timtentit of receipts.—All warehouse receipts for property stored must distinctly 
state on their face for what they are issued, as al.so the brands and distinguishing 
marks; and in the case of grain the number of sacks and number of pounds and 
kind of grain; also the rate of storage per month or season cliargedfor storing 
the same. 

Delivery of properly .—No warehouseman is permitted to deliver property with¬ 
out indorsing upon the back of the receipt given for the same, in ink, the amount 
and date of delivery. In case of nonnegotiable receipts no delivery of property 
shall be made except upon the written order of the person to whom the receipt was 
issued. 

Nonneyotioble receipts shall have printed across their face in bold, distinct let¬ 
ters, in red ink. the word “ nonnegotiable.” 

Loss by ftre.—Ho warehouseman or person doing a general storage business is 
to be held for loss or damage by fire while the iiroperty is in his custody, pro¬ 
vided reasonable care and vigilance be used to protect and preserve the same. 

^inishment.—The foregoing provisions are from an act approved April 1.18*8, 
and any violation of the same is declared a felony, subjecting to indictment, and 
on conviction to a fine not exceeding $1,000, or imprisonment in the State prison 
not excelling five years. 

The rights of individuals aggrieved by sneh violations are preserved, and actions 
may be brought before any court of competent jurisdiction to recover the dam¬ 
ages sustained, whether the offender shall have been convicted or not. 

• IliMNOIS. 

AETICLB XIII OF THK CONSTITUTION OP 1870. 

Sec. 1. All elevators or storehouses where grain or other proiierty is stored for a 
compensation, whether the property stored be kept separate or not, ^re declared to 
be public warehouses. 

Sec. 2. The owner, lessee, or manager of each and every public warehouse situ¬ 
ated in any town or city of not less than 100,000 inhabitants shall make weekly 
statements, under oath, before some officer to be designated by law, and keep the 
same posted in some conspicnous place in the office of such warehouse, and shall 
also file a copy for public examination in such place as shall bo designated by law, 
which statement shall correctly set forth the amount and grade of each and every 
kind of grain in such warehouse, tqgether with such other property as may be 
stored therein, and what warehouse receipts have been issued and are, at the time 
of making such statement, outstanding therefor, and shall, on the copy posted In 
the warehonse, note daily'such changes as may be made in the quantity and grade 
210 
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of grain in such warehonse, and the different grades of gralft shipped in separate 
lots shall not be mixed with inferior or snperior grades without the consent of the 
owner or consignee thereof. 

Sec. 8. The owners of property stored in any warehouse or holder of a receipt 
for the same shall always be at liberty to examine such property stored and all 
the books and records of the warehonse in regard to such property. (U., B. & Q. 
R. B. Co. V. Hoyt, 1 Brad.,885.) 

Sec. 4. All railroad companies and other common carriers on railroads shall 
weigh or measure grain at points where it is shipped and receipt fqr the full 
amount, and shall be responsible for the delivery of such amount to the owner or 
consignee thereof at the place of destination. 

Sec. 5. All railroad companies receiving and transporting grain, in bulk or 
otherwise, shall deliver the same to any consignee thereof, or any elevator or pub¬ 
lic warehouse to which it may be consigned, provided such consignee or the ele¬ 
vator or public warehouse can be reached by any track owned, leased, br used, or 
which can be used, by such railroad companies: and all railroad companies shall 
jiemiit connections to be made with their tracks, so that any such consignee and 
any public warehonse, coal bank, or coal yard may be reached by the cars on said 
railroad. 

Sec. 6 . It shall bo the duty of the General Assembly to pass all lawsneoessa^to 
prevent the issue of false and fraudulent warehonse receipts and to give full effect 
to this article of the constitution, which shall be liberally constrn^ so as to pro¬ 
tect producers and shippers; and the enumeration of the remedies herein named 
shall not be construed to deny to the General Assembly the power to prescribe by 
law such other and further remedies as may be found expedient, or to deprive any 
person of existing common-law remedies. 

Sec. 7. The General Assembly shall pass laws for the inspection of grain, for the 
protection of producers, shippers, and receivers of grain and produce. 


An Act to Bboulate Public Warehouses, and the Warehousing and In¬ 
spection op Grain, and to give Eppect to Article 13 op the Constitution 

op this State. (Approved April 35, 1871.) 

Clasaifieatinn of public JcoreftoM.ief.—Section 1 divides public warehouses into 
three classes, designating them, respectively, as Class A, B, and C. 

Section 3 provides that Class A shall embrace all warehouses, elevators, or 
granaries, located in cities of not less than 100,(100 inhabitants, in which grain is 
stored in bulk, and in which the grain of different owners is mixed together, or 
in which grain is stored in such manner that the identity of different lots or 
parcels can not be accurately preserved. 

Class B embraces all other warehouses, elevators, or granaries in which grain 
is stored in bulk and the grain of different owners mixed together. 

Class C embraces all other warehouses or places where proiwrty of any kind is 
stored for a consideration. 

License and bond.—Section 3 reijuires a license to be taken out before any busi¬ 
ness is transacted in a warehonse of Class A. 

Section 4 requires bond to be given by a warehouseman of Class A in the penal 
sum of $10,000. 

Section 6 imposes a fine of not less than $100 nor more than $500 for each and 
every day business'is carried on without a license. 

Storage of grain.— Sec. 6. It shall be the duty of every warehouse.man of Class A 
to receive for storage any grain that may be tendered to him in the usual manner 
in which warehouses are accustomed to receive the same in the ordinary and usual 
course of business, not making any discrimination between personsor between him¬ 
self as the owner of grain stored in such house and other Arsons desiring to avail 
themselvesbf warehouse facilities; such grain, in all cases, to be insp^ted and 
graded by a duly authorized inspector, and to be stored with grain of a similar grade 
received at the same time as near as may Im. In no case shall grain of different 
grades l)e mixed together while in store. But if the owner or consignee so requests, 
and the warehouseman consent thereto, his grain of the same grade may be kept 
in a bin by itself, apart from that of other owners, which bin shall thereupon be 
marked and known as a “separate bin.” If a warehonse receipt be issued for 
grain so kept separate, it shall state on its face that it is in a separate bin, and shall 
state the number of such bin; and no grain shall be delivered from such ware¬ 
house unless it be inspected on the delivery thereof by a duly authorized inspector 
of grain. 

Nothing in this section shall be so construed as to require the receipt of gram 
into any warehonse in which there is not sufficient room to accommodate or store 
it proiwrly, or in cases where such warehonse is necessarily closed. 
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Amendment. —^Theproprietors, leasees, or managers of public warebonses of Class 
A may store in any snch warebonses owned, leased, or managed by them grain of 
tbeir own and mix it with the grain of others of like grade stored therein, and 
may purchase warehouse receipts representing grain on store in snch warebonses 
ownM, leased, or managed by them; but when any such proprietor, lessee, or man¬ 
ager shall desire to so store and mix his own grain in any snch warehouse or ware¬ 
houses owned, leased, or managed by him, or to purchase receipts for grain on 
store therein, be shall so inform thechief inspector of grain of the conntyJn which 
such warehouse or warehouses are located, andsaidchief inspector shall thereupon 
place and keep in snch warehouse or warehouses, whenever necessary so to do, one or 
moreStssistant inspectors, who shall, in addition to their usual duties as assistant 
ins^tors, have general supervision over the storing and care of grain stored in 
such warehouse or warehouses, under such rules and ^gulations as shall be made 
by the Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners; and said commissioners are hereby 
invested with full power and authority to make all rules and regulations concern¬ 
ing the storing, handling, and deli very of grain in warehouses of Class A in which 
the proprietors, lessees, or managers thereof store their own grain as may in their 
opinion be necessary to prevent any fraud upon or discrimination against other 
depositors of grain in their said warehouses, and to prevent any proprietor, lessee, 
or manager of such warehouse from securing to himself as the owner of grain 
stored therein any benefit or advantage over any other deiwsitor of grain stored 
in such warehouse or warehouses. (As amended by act approved May 26,1897, 
in force July 1, 1897. Laws of 1897, p. 302.) 

Warehouse receipts .—Section 7 provides that the owner or consignee of grain in 
a warehouse of Class A shall be entitled to receive a warehouse receipt, all charges 
that are liens on such grain having been paid, snch receipt to state on its face, 
among other things, the quantity and inspect^ grade of the grain; that it has 
been received in store, and is deliverable upon the return of the receipt properly 
indersed. This section also requires all receipts for grain to be consecutively num¬ 
bered, and prohibits the issuing of two receipts bearing the same number from the 
same warehouse during any one year. The case of lost receipts is provided for. 

Section 8 requires that before delivery of grain from store the surrendered 
receipt shall be plainly marked across its face with the word "Canceled,” with 
the name of the jwrson'canceling the same. 

Section 9 (Contains divers provisions relating to warehouse receipts tending to 
prevent fraud in respect thereto and to preserve the integrity thereof. 

Section 10 prohibits a warehouseman from inserting in receipts issued by him 
any language limiting bis liability or responsibility as imposed by the laws of the 
State. 

Section 11 provides for the prompt delivery by the warelionseman of the prop¬ 
erty stored upon the return of the receipt issued by him properly indorsed and 
tender of all proper charges. In case of default in delivery the warehouseman 
is made liable to the owner of the receipts for damages for snch default in the 
sum of 1 cent per bushel, and in addition thereto 1 cent per bushel for each and 
every day such neglect or refusal continues. 

Nfafemenfs.—Seotionl2requiresfromeach warehouseman of ClassA weeklystate- 
ments to be made out and posted up conspicnouslyiin the business office of his ware¬ 
house, showing the amountof each Kind and grade of grain in store in his warehouse; 
also a similar statement, under oath, to the warehouse registrar appointed undet 
the act. A daily statement is also required to be made to the registrar ot the 
amount of each kind and grade of grain received in store on the previous day; 
also the amount of each kind and grade of grain delivered or shipped by such 
warehouseman during the previous day and what warehouse receipts have been 
canceled, etc. 

Inspectimi and grading of gram.—Section 13 contained a full and complete state¬ 
ment as to the grade of the several kinds of grain accustomed to be stored in public 
warehouses, but was amended by an act approved April 15,1878. 

Thisamendatory act required the Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commission¬ 
ers to establish a proper standard for the inspection of grain, with authority to 
change the same from time to time after public notice had been given of the con¬ 
templated change, provided that no mixture of old and new grades should be 
permitted while in store. 

The amendatory act also required the commissioners to appoint three discreet 
and competent persons to act as a committee of appeals in every city wherein a 
warehouse of Class A was located, with power to make all necessary rules govern¬ 
ing the manner of appeals. ’ * * 

Section 4 of the amendatory act was amended by an act approved June 26.1885, 
which required the members of the committee of appeals to tpke an oath and 
execute a twnd in the penal sum of |5,000 each, to be approved by the Railroad and 
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Warehonse Commisgioiiers, before entering upon their duties, and prohibited the 
appointment of any person on such committee who was a purchaser or receiver of 
grain or other articles to be passed upon by the committee. 

Section 14 was amended by an act approved June 7,1897, as follows; 

Paragraph 1 mates it the duty of the Governor to apfraint, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, a suitable person, not a member of the board 
of trade, nor interested in any warehonse in the State, a chief inspector of grain, 
to hold his ofiSce for two years, in every city or county in wUph is located a ware¬ 
house of Claes A or Class B. As to Class B, the appointment only to bo ipade on the 
recommendation of the commission, such recommendation to be dependent upon 
the re<xueatof the county commissioners or board of supervisors of the coniKy. 

Paragraph 3 confers upon the chief inspector the duty of a general supervision 
over the inspection of graiip under the advice and direction of the commission. 

Pai'ugraph 3 authorizes the chief inspector to nominate to the commission, and 
the latter to appoint, a suitable number of iiersous (xualified to act ds assistant 
inspectors. 

Paragraphs 4 and .5 require the chief inspector to take an official oath and to 
execute a bond in the sum of ^.lO.OOO when appointed for any city in which is 
located a warehouse of Class A, and in the sum of $10,000 when appointed for 
any other city or county; each assistant to take a like oath, and execute a bond in 
the sum of $.'5,000. Such bonds are to be executed with sureties to be approved by 
the commission. 

Paragraphs 6 and 7. All inspectors of grain and other employees in connection 
therewith are to be governed in their respective duties by such rules and regula¬ 
tions as may be prescribed by the board of commissioners, which board is empow¬ 
ered to fix their compensation, to make rules and regulations, and to fix the rate 
of charges for the inspection of grain and the manner of collection thereof. 

Paragraphs 8 and 9 authorize the board of commissioners to appoint a ware¬ 
house registrar and necessary assistants; to have a general supervision and control 
over them, and prescribe theii' duties and fix their compensation. 

Paragraph 10. The board of commissioners, upon complaint in writing, sup¬ 
ported by reasonable and satisfactory proof, is emiiowered to remove any person 
appointed under this act for official misconduct, and to appoint his successor. 

Par^aph 11. All necessary e.\pense8 incident to the inspection of grain, and to 
the office of registrar, are deemed expenses of the inspection service, and are 
reiiuired to be included in the estimate of e-xpenses of such service and to be jiaid 
from the funds collected for the same. 

Storage rote.—Section lit requires each warehouseman of Class A to publish 
during the first week of January of each year, in one or more newspapers pub¬ 
lished in the city in which his warehouse is located, a table or schedule of rates 
for the storage of grain in his warehouse during the ensuing year. It likewise 
fixes Me maximum charges for storage, which are modified, however, in case of 
grain damp or liable to early damam, as indicated by its inspection when received. 

Loan nr damage hg fire or from heating.—Section 16 relieves the public ware¬ 
houseman from loss or damage to property by fire while in his custody in case ho 
has exercised reasonable care and vigilance to protect the same; and likewise 
relieves him from liability for damage to grain by beating, if it can be shown that 
he has exercised proper care in handling and storing the same. 

(This section contains other provisions, embracing both Class A and B ware¬ 
housemen, to prevent injustice to them when grain is discovered to be out of 
condition, etc.) 

Tamjyering with grain. —Section 17 declares it to be unlawfubfor any public 
warehouseman to mix any gp-ain of different grades together, or to select different 
qualities of the samegrade for the purpose of storing or delivering the same, or to 
attempt to deliver grain of one grade for another, or in any way to tamper with 
grain while in his possession or custody with a view of securing any profit to him¬ 
self or any other person; and in no case is he permitted to mix grain of different 
grades together while in store. 

E.Kaimna,tinn of propertu in store.— Sec. 18. Owners of property, or persons 
interested therein, and authorized inspectors thereof are authorized to examine 
all property stored in any public warehouse durinp; ordinary business hours. 

.Scate*.—All scales used for weighing property in public warehouses are made 
subject to examination and test by any authorized inspector or sealer of weights 
and measures at any time when required by any person whose property has been 
or is to be weighed on such scales. ^ 

The use of scales^found to be in an impertfict or incorrect condition, until they 
have been found correct and properly sealed, by any warehouseman, makes him 
liable to be proceeded against. Criminal Code, sec. 101, “ False weights and 
measures.”) 
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Inspection of grain before storing,—Sw. 19. In all places whfflre there are legally 
appointed inspectors, grain is required to be inspected before the proprietor or 
manager of a Class B warehouse is permitted to receive and mix it with the grain 
of other owners. 

Penalties for certain offenses.—Section 20 provides that any person who shall 
assnme to act as an .inspector of grain without being duly appointed and sworn 
shall be held to be an imposter, and punished by a fine of not less than $50 nor 
more than $100 for each attempt to inspect grain, to be recovered by acflon before 
a justice of the peace. 

This section further provides that any authorized inspector guilty of neglect of 
duty, or who knowingly or carelessly inspects or grades any grain improperly, or 
accepts money or other consideration for any neglect or improper performance of 
any duty as such inspector, and the person who improperly indnences him thereto, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and liable to a fine of not less than $100 
nor more than $1,000, in the discretion of the court, or shall lie imprisoned in the 
county jail not less than three nor more than twelve months, or both, in the discre¬ 
tion of the court. 

Withholding grain from storage. —Section 21 provides that in case any owner or 
consignee of grain be dissatisfied with the inspection thereof, or from any cause 
desires it should not pass into store, it shall be withheld upon his giving notice to 
the person or corporation in possession and paying accrued charges. If such notice 
be given to a railroad, the grain must be removed from its cars within 24 hours. 
If notice be given to the warehouseman that the grain is to be withheld, and the 
latter receive the same, he is made liable to the owner for double the market value 
of such grain, 

Unlauftil cominnations.—Section 22 makes it unlawful for warehousemen to 
enter into combination with any corporation or with any individual whereby the 
property of any person is to be delivered to any public warehouse contrary to the 
direction of the owner, his agent, or consignee. 

Suits against icareAoH.smen.—Section 22 authorizes any person injured by the 
violation of any provision of the act by a warehouseman of Class A to bring suit 
upon his bond in the name of tho people of the State for his own use. 

This section likewise makes it the duty of the prosecuting attorney of the county 
in which criminal prosecutions have been brought against a warehouseman for the 
violation qf any of the provisions of the act to prosecute tho same to a final issue. 

Warehouse receipts assignable.—Section 24 makes warehouse receipts for prop¬ 
erty stored in any class of public warehouses transferable by indorsement, whim 
indorsement operates as a valid transfer of the proper);y represented by the receipt. 

Prawl.—Motion 25 makes It a crime for any public warehouseman to issue a 
receipt for property not actually in store, or a receipt in any respect fraudulent, or 
to remove any property from store ( e.xcept to preserve it from fire or sudden danger) 
without the return and cancellation of all outstanding receipts, and imposes, in 
addition to any other penalty prescribed by the act, upon conviction, imprisonment 
in the penitentiary for not less than one nor more than ten years, (See Criminal 
Code, oh. 38, secs. 124,125.) 

Copies of the act to be po.ifcd.—Section 27 requires every proprietor or manager 
of a public warehouse to keep posted up at all times in a conspicuous place in his 
business office a printed copy of the act. 

Delivery of grain.—By section 5 of the act approved April 15, 1873, it was for¬ 
bidden to deliver any grain from store in any warehouse of Class A for which 
warehouse receipts had been issued except upon the return of such receipts stamp^ 
or otherwise plainly marked by the warehouse registrar with the words “ regis¬ 
tered for collection,” and the date thereof. 

Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners. —The Board of Bailroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners, established by an act approved April 13,1871, is com¬ 
posed of three persons appointed by the Governor, by and with the advice and con¬ 
sent of the Senate. Their term of office is two years. Each member is required to 
make and subscribe aii affidavit in a form prescribed and to give a bond in the 
penal sum of $20,000, with security to be approved by the Governor. Their salary 
is not to exceed the sum of $3,500 each per annum. They are empowered to 
appoint a secretary. Any person is rendered ineligible for appointment who is 
connected with any railroad company or warehouse, or directly interested in any 
stock, bond, or other property of or in the employ of any railroad company or 
warehouseman. 

It is made the duty of every owner, lessee, and manager of every public ware¬ 
house in the State to furnish in writing, under oath, at such times as the com¬ 
missioners may require and prescribe, a statement concerning the condition and 
management of his business as siu hVarehoaseinan. 

The commissioners are required to make an annual report to ’the Governor of 
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their doings for the preceding year, and also to exanyne any particular subject 
connected with the condition and management of railroads and warehouses when¬ 
ever the Governor shall direct, and report to him in-writing, with their opinion 
thereon and their reasons therefor. 

The commissioners are required to examine into the condition and manage¬ 
ment and all other matters concerning the business of railroads and warehouses 
in the State, so far as the same pertain to the relation of Inch roads and wai-e- 
honses to the public, and to the accommodation and security of persons doing 
business therewith; and to prosecute, or cause to be prosecuted, all corporations 
or persons guilty of violations of the laws of the Slate. • 

Power is conferred upon the commissioners to bear and determine all applica¬ 
tions fur the cancellation uf warehouse licenses, and if it shall appear that any 
warehouseman has been guilty of violating any law of the State concerning the 
business of public warehousemen the commissioners may cancel and revoke his 
license. , 

The commissioners are authorized to examine and inspect the property, books, 
accounts, papers, and proceedings of all railroad companies and public ware¬ 
housemen at all times during business hours, and to examine under oath or affir¬ 
mation the owners, managers, lessees, agents, and employees of public warehouses, 
and other persons, concerning any matter relating to the condition and manage¬ 
ment of such business. 

In making any examination contemplated by the act, the commissioners are 
empowered to issue subpoenas for, administer oaths to, and, when necessary, 
compel the attendance of witnesses. It is a misdemeanor for any witness to neg¬ 
lect or refuse to obey the process of subpoena. 

The act provides penalties against officers, agents, and employees of railroad 
companies, and against owtiers, lessees, manngors, and employees of warehouses 
for willfully iieglecting to make and furnish any report required by the act, or will¬ 
fully or unlawfully hindering, delaying, or obstructing the commissioners iq, the 
discharge of their duties; to wit, not less than $10U nor more than $500 for each 
offense, and a like penalty for every period of ten days of such willful neglect or 
refusal. 

It is made the duty of the Attorney-General and of the State's attorney in every 
circuit or county to institute and prosecute all suits and proceedings, when 
directed thereto by the commissioners, involving a violation of any law of the 
State concerning railroiid companies or warehouses, or the officers, employees, 
owners, operators, or agents of any such companies or warehouses. QtU tarn actions 
are saved from the operation of the act. 

The act is not to be so construed as to waive or affect the right of any person 
injured by the violation of any law in regard to railroad companies or ware¬ 
houses from prosecuting suits for his private damages in any manner allowed 
by law. 

KANSAS, 

Private ami mMkiimrehompnum .—All persons who shall keep a warehouse in 
the State for the storing of grain in a separate bin, distinct from the grain of all 
other persons, are denominated “private warehousemen,” and all persons keeping 
a warehouse for the storing of grain in bulk, and in which tho grain of different 
owners shall in any way be mixed, “public warehousemen.” 

Jfccefp/.?.—Private and public warehousemen, receiving grain into store, on tho 
demand of the owner are required to deliver to him a receqit, setting forth the 
quantity, kind, and grade of such grain, the receipt to be primg facie evidence 
against the warehouseman in case of suit being brought. 

Receipts are to be consecutively numbered and not duplicated during the same 
calendar year. Provision is made for the duplication of lost receipts, but tho new 
receipts are to be marked ‘ ‘ duplicate. ” No receipt is to be issued unless grain is 
actually in store, and then only for the true amount thereof. 

Surrendered receipts must be canceled, and never thereafter put in circulation. 

The violation of these provisions in regard to such receii)ts, willfully, is deemed 
a felony, and the offender, on conviction, is liable to a fine of not less'than $1,00(1 
nor more than $<5,000, and to imprisonment in the penitentiary not less than one 
nor more than five years. 

Warehouse receipts are negotiable by indorsement to the same extent as bills of 
exchange and promissory notes. 

A warehouseman is forbidden to insert in a receipt any language limiting or 
modifying his llaMIities as imposed by Taw. * 

Right to vieit ecalee .—All persons interesj;ed in grain stored in a warehouse are 
entitled to visit it and inspect every part containing grain, and shall have the 
right to inspect and test the scales on which shch grain is weighed. 
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Right to examine Inns. —All persons authorized by law to inspwt or grade grain 
shall have the right tovisit during business hours and examine all the bins of each 
warehouse and the grain therein. 

Duties of railvxty corapanies.—Railway companies are prohibited from deliver¬ 
ing any grain into any warehouse excepting the one to which it was consigned. 

State grain-inspection department.—A. department of record for the inspection 
and weighing of grain is established, called the State Grain-inspection Department. 

Chief insj>ector.—Vasi Governor appoints a suitable person, subject to confirma¬ 
tion by the senate, to act as Chief Inspector of Grain for the State. 

Duties of the chief inspector. —It is the duty of the chief inspector to have a gen¬ 
eral supervision of the inspection and weighing of grain, as required by the laws of 
the State; to supervise the hanging, inspecting, weighing, and storage of grain; to 
establish such necessary rulesand regulations for the weighing, grading, and inspec¬ 
tion of grain as have not otherwise been provided for, and for the management of 
the public warehouses of the Slate, as such rules and regulations may be necessary 
to enforce the provisions of any law of the State in regard to the same; to keep 
proper records of all inspecting and weighing done, for which purpose he shall 
nave power to employ the necessary office force and procure the necessary books, 
blanks, and other material needed in order to keep perfect and proper records. 
He is required to investigate all complaints of fraud or oppression in the grain 
trade, and correct the same so far as may be in his power. 

Assistant inspectors,—The chief inspector recommends suitable persons to the 
Governor for assistant inspectors, or weighmasters, and other necessary employees, 
and the Governor is authorized to make the appointments. 

Oattis and bonds,—AH inspectors are required to take oaths of office and to fur¬ 
nish official lx>nd8, with sureties to be approved as those of other appointed officers. 

Grades. —The chief inspector is renun-ed. before the first day of September of 
each year, to establish grades for all kinds of grain, to be known as “litensas 
grades,” and he is authorized to notify the boards of trade in the State, so that they 
may send representatives to consult and counsel with him in establishing such 
grades. The grades so established must be published in three daily papers in the 
State each day for the period of one week. 

Samples.—The chief inspector is required to furnish standard samples of the 
grades so established, when re<iuested, to elevator or warehouse men, at the actual 
cost thereof. 

Rees. —The chief Inspector is required to adjust the fees for inspecting and weigh¬ 
ing grain, from time to time, in such manner as to produce a revenue sufficient to 
meet the necessary expenses of the service, and no more; such fees to be a lien on 
4he grain inspected and weighed. 

Reports. —The chief inspector is required to make to the Auditor of State, on the 
first business day of each month, a full report of the work done in his department 
the preceding month. 

Official misco/iffnef.—Whenever the chief inspector or assistant inspectors are 
guilty of official misconduct or neglect of duty they are liable to fine and imprison¬ 
ment and loss of office. Bribery of an inspector is made a felony, punishable by 
confinement in the penitentiary at hard la&r for a term not exceeding seven years. 

Assuming to act as inspcetor.-lnspectmg grain without being authorized 
thereto is made a misdemeanor punishable by fine and imprisonment. 

Appeals.—In case any owner, consignee, or shipper of grain, or any warehouse 
manager, shall be dissatisfied by the decision of any assistant inspector, an appeal 
is allowed to a standing committee of three, which the chief inspector is required 
to appoint at every point where State inspection is established. Such committee 
is to be composed of experienced grain men, and their decision is to be final. 

License.—The proprietor, lessee, or manager of any public warehouse is required, 
before transacting any business, to procure from the regular chartered and acting 
board of trade in the nearest city of the first or second class, as the case may be, 
a license to transact business as a public warehouseman. 

Bond.—The warehouseman is required to give a bond, with sureties approved 
by the board of trade mentioned in the last preceding paragraph, in the sum of 
not less than $10,000 nor more than $50,000, in the discretion of the board of trade 
issuing the license. 

Penalties are imposed for transacting business without first securing a license 
and giving bond, as set forth in the last two preceding paragraphs. 

Receiving pratn.—Warehousemen are required to receive for storage all grain 
tendered in suitable condition, and storage in separate bins is provid^ for. 

InsjKction. —Grain is required to be inspected both on bdlng received in and 
delivered out of a warehouse. 
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CTargies.— Charges for inspection are to be paid by warehonsemen and added to 
the charges for storage. 

Delivi^y of yniin.—Oa return of warehouse receipt properly indorsed, and ten¬ 
der of all proper charges, the property described in the receipt shall be immediately 
delivered to the holder of the receipt; on default, the warehouseman is requir^ 
to pay 1 cent per bushel, and a like sum for each day the default continues. 

Statements.—A. warehouseman is required to furnish a statement in writing, 
under oath, concerning the condition and management of his warehouse, at su(m 
times as the board of trade issuinghis license requires. 

Htaternentshii tmrehonsaiien.—Wiaeiiomemen are required, on or before Tues¬ 
day morning of each week, to make out and post up conspicuously in their respec¬ 
tive business offices, statements of the amount of each kind and grade of grain 
in store at the close of business on the previous &turday. Statements to the 
secretary of the board of trade issuing their licenses are also provided for. 

ItaUs of siorm/c.—During the first week of SepWmber of each year it is made 
the duty of warehousemen to give public notice of the rates of storage for the 
ensuing year, which rates are not to be increased. 

Loss of or damage to grain in ,sfom—Carefully drawn provisions of law relieve 
warehousemen from liability for loss of grain by fire or damage to grain while 
in their custody, provided reasonable care and vigilance have been exercised on 
their part. 

Unlauful comhmations .—Combinations between warehousemen and railroad 
or other ooriiorations or with individuals, by which property is to be delivered for 
storage or for any purpose contrary to the directions of the owner or his agent or 
consignee, are declared unlawful. 

MINDTESOTA. 

Railroad and Warehouse, Conpiission .—The earlier mode of appointment by the 
Governor and confirmation by ihe Senate has been changed by the act of March 6, 
1899, which provides for the election of the commissioners at the general election 
in November, 1909, and at each general election thereafter as the terms of office 
expire. Legally called iiolitical conventions to nominate State officers are per¬ 
mitted to put in nomination candidates for the office of commissioner, ns for 
other State oflices. 

The commissioners are required to give bonds and take an oath of office in a 
form prescribed. The commission is to have an official seal, and either member 
may administer oaths and affirmations. 

Grain elcrators.—It is made unlawful for any railroad company or person, - 
association, or corporation engaged in the business of keeping an elevator or ware- 
hoime, situated upon the line of any railroad in the State, for receiving or handling 
grain for other persons, to charge any greater sum than 3 cents per bushel for 
receiving, elevating, handling, and delivering such grain. 

If any railroad company refuse to render such service at the rates prescribed it 
shall, upon demand, allow any person, association, or corporation to erect and 
maintain adjoining the railroad track or side track warehouses to receive, store, 
and ship grain. 

Whenever any grain is delivered for storage at a warehouse it is to be deemed a 
bailment and not a sale. 

Receipts are to be issued to persons storing grain, which shall clearly state the 
amount, kind, and ^rade of the grain stored, and the terms of storage. Such 
receipts are made prima facie evidence of their contents. The issuing of a receipt 
false m any respect is made a misdemeanor punishable by fine or imprisonment 
or both, at the discretion of the court. 

Refusal to deliver grain,—It is made a larceny in the warehouseman to willfully 
neglect or refuse to deliver to the bailor or his assigns, on demand, accompanied 
by a tender of charges for storage and money advanced, and offer to surrender 
warehouse receipt, the grain represented by such receipt. Receipts are made 
negotiable, unless the words •‘not negotiable” are plainly written or stamped on 
thmr face. 

Tampering %mth grain in store .—It is made a felony for a warehouseman to sell 
or otherwise dispose of grain in store without the consent of the owner and return 
of the receipt given for the same; or to mix grain of different grades, or to tamper 
with any OTain of other pewns, while in his custody, with a view to secure iirofit 
to himself, or to anyone, without the consent of the owner. 

Licenses and ?)on<is.—Licenses are required to be taken out and bonds to be 
given by warehousemen before transacting any business as such. 

I o— VOL XI- 16 
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Canceling receipts.—Vpon delivery of grain from store, the warehouse receipt 
is to he plainly marked “canceled.” 

Statements hy M.’rtrelKrti.wnioi.—Statements concerning the condition and manage¬ 
ment of business are to be made under oath and in writing by warehousemen 
whenever required by the Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners. 

Daily and jccelcly stalements.—Every public warehouseman located at Minneap¬ 
olis, St. Paul, or Duluth is required to post up conspicuously in his ^business 
office, on or before each Tuesday morning, a statement of the amount of each kind 
and ^adb of grain in store in his warehouse at the close of business on the pre¬ 
vious Saturday; and a like statement under oath must be delivered to the wpehouse 
registrar. Additional dally statements to the registrar are also provided for, 
showing what receipts have lieen canceled and issued. 

Registrar.—The secretary of the Railroad and Warehouse Commissioitlikewise 
acts as registrar. . 

Publication of rates. —Public warehousemen are required during the first week 
of September of each year to publish, in one or more newspapers, a schedule of 
rates for the storage of grain for the ensuing year. 

Weiyhniaste7's.—The board of commissioners is required to apTOint, in all cities 
where there is State inspection of grain, a State weighmuster and necessary assist¬ 
ants, who are to give bonds in the sum of $.'5,000 each. The commissioners are 
empowered to adopt rules and regulations for weighing of grain and other 
property. All scales in use are subject to examination and test by inspectors, 
Wghmasters, and sealers of weights and measures, and refusal to allow weigh- 
mastors access to such scales renders the warehouse liable to a fine. 

Chief inspector of grain and dcpnthy.—U is the duty of the board of commis¬ 
sioners to appoint a suitable person Chief Inspector of Grain; such chief inspector 
to take an official oath and to give bond in $10,000 with surety to bo approved by 
tl).e commissioners. The chief inspector appoints his deputies, subject to the 
approval of the commissioners. The deputies aro re<iuired to give bonds of $.5,000 
each and take an oath of office. . 

Rides governing i»specfo('.s.—Insirectors in the performance of their duties are 
subject to the rules and regulations, prescribed by the commissioners, who are 
authorized to fix their rate of charges, manner of collection, and compensation. 

They a^o not to be interested in thehandling, storing, shipping, purchasing, or 
selling of grain, or in the employ of any person or corporation so interested. 

They are subject to removal by the commissioners upon complaint in writing 
sustained by satisfactory proof. 

Assuming to act as inspector of grain without lawful authority subjects the 
offender to a fine of not less than $.')0 nor more than $100 for each attempt, recov¬ 
erable in an action of debt before a justice of the peace. 

They are jiunishable for neglect of duty, or for accepting bribes; the person so 
improperly influencing an inspector is also declared guilty of a misdemeanor and 
made liable to fine or imprisonment. 

Board of ap)ieals.—Kn&ot approved April 13,1899,establishodat>oardof appeals 
for the inspection of grain, and prescribed its duties. 

Under this act the Governor appoints 0 suitable persons, 3 of -whom are to con¬ 
stitute a board of appeals for tlie’inspection of grain at Minneapolis, and the others 
at Duluth. If practicable, each board is to consist of 1 practical or representar- 
tive producer of grain, 1 practical or representative grain commission merchant, 
and 1 practical or representative grain merchant, exporter, or miller. Not more 
than 3 of its members are to belong to the same poiititical party. Their term of 
office is fixed'at 3 years. . 

Prescribing standards for grailes.—The entire 6 members are to meet together, 
or a majority of the 6, not’later than September 1.5 of each year, and prescribe 
standards for grades, which aro not to be changed during the crop year, or from one 
annual meeting to the next, except with the approval of at least 6 members of the 

^’^DiMuilijfeatioH for membership.—A. member of the board of trade, oi other 
grain exchange, or grain firm, or person in any way engaged in or interested in 
the business of buying or soiling grain, is ineligible as a member of the board of 

^^Kllirig by sample.—Selling by sample, regardless of grade, is not forbidden by 

General duties of the board of commissioners.—li is made the duty of the ^il- 
road and Warehouse Commission to assume and exercise a. constant supervision 
over the grain interests of the State, to supervise the handling, inspection, weigh¬ 
ing and storage of grain, and to establish rules and regulations necessary to 
enforce the laws relating to these subjects, and to give public ndtice of the same. 
In the discharge of their duties the commissioners are authorized to call to thei* 
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assistance the Attorney-General, who is ex officio their attorney and legal adviser, 
and, when necessary, the attorney of the State in their respective counties.^ 

Country elevators nr cotmtry warelhouseti,—By aa act apjiroved April 10, 1895, 
all elevators and warehouses in which grain is received, shipped, or handled, and 
which are situated on the right of way of any railroad, depot grounds, or any 
lands aaiuired or reserved by any railroad company in the State of Minnesota, to 
be used in connection with its line of railway at any station or siding in the State 
other than terminal points, were declared to be public elevators and under the 
supervision and subjected to the inspection of the Railroad and Warehouse Com¬ 
mission, and for the purposes of the act to be known and designated as “public 
(Wintry elevators or country warehouses,” 

The provisions of the act relate to the procuring of licenses, penalties for doing 
business without a license, revoking of licenses, keeping account of business trans¬ 
acted, delivery of warehouse receipts, delivery of grain on demand, unjust dis¬ 
crimination, unlawful poolings, penalties for violaSons of the act, etc. 

MISSOURI. 

Railroad Cfmmissionors.—Three Railroad Commissioners are elected by the qual¬ 
ified voters of the State. No person owning any Ixinds, stock, or other property 
in any railroad company, or in the employ of any railroad or transportation com¬ 
pany, or in any way or manner personally interested therein is eligible to hold the 
office. By section 703:1 of the Revised Statutes of the State (1899) it is recited that 
the present Board of Railroad Commissioners shall be known as the Bciardof Rail¬ 
road and Warehouse Commissioners, and charged with the supervision of the 
inspection of grain. 

Public ■irurelinase)i (fe/i«c(f.—All buildings, elevators, or warehouses wherever 
State grain inspection may bo established, and having a caimcity of not less tjjan 
.50,000 bushels, for the purpose of storing grain of different owners for a compen¬ 
sation, are declared public warehouses. 

Chief Inspector of Gmin.—The Iward of commissioners appoints a Chief Inspec¬ 
tor of (iraln, whose duty is a general supoi-vision of the insiiection of grain required 
under the laws of the State. 

I.iceiises and Is^nds. —Licenses are reipiired to bo taken out by warehousemen 
before transacting any business as such. Bonds must bo given, with siifficient 
surety, varying in amount according to the capacity of the warehouse. Fines are 
prescribed for violation of these statutes. 

Receiving grain for storage.—Wnrehomemen are rwiuirodto receive for stor¬ 
age any grain tendered, without discrimination between jiersons, and to make 
their charges uniform. Grain is to bo inspected and stored with grain of a similar 
grade. Special bins are provided for. Combinations to divert grain contrary to 
the direction of the owner are prohibited. 

Warehouse receipts .—Upon application of tho owner, cliMges being paid, the 
warehouseman is requireil to issue a warehouse receipt, stating the quantity and 
inspect^ grade of the grain, that it has been stored with grain of the same grade, 
and is deliverable upon return of receipt and payment of charges. Receipts are 
to be consecutively nuraberedand not (luplicated during the same year. No ware¬ 
house receipt is to be issued except upon actual delivery of tho gram. When grain 
is delivered by the warehouseman, tho receipt is to be plainly marked “ Canceled.” 
Receipts are made transferable by indorsement, such indorsement constituting a 
valid transfer of the pnmerty represented. . . , ., . 

The issuance of fraudulent receipts is declared to be a felony, punishable, m 
addition to other penalties prescribed by the article, by imprisonment in the peni¬ 
tentiary for not less than 1 nor more than 10 years. 

A receipt being presented, charges paid, and demand made, the warehouseman 
must immediately deliver the property represented by the receipt. 

Schedule of rates.—A. warehouseman is required to publish in one or more news¬ 
papers, during the first week in January of each year, his schedule ()f rates for 
storage. The maximum charge for the first 10 days or part thereof is fixed at 2 
cents per bushel; for each 10 days or parts of days thereafter, at one-half of 1 cent 
per bushel. 

Statements by warehousemen,—Before Tuesday morning of each week a state¬ 
ment is to bo made out and conspicuously posted by the warehouseman in his 
warehouse, and a copy under oath delivered to the board of commissioners, of the 
amount of each kina and grade of grain in store on the previous Saturday. Daily 
reports are also required to be made by the warehou seman to such board of commis¬ 
sioners of the character particularly described and set forth in section 7645 of the 
Revised Statutes of 1890. 
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Loss or ilamage byJlre.—A warehonseman is not to be responsible for loss or 
damage by fire to property in his custody if he have need reasonable care and 
vigilance to protect it. 

ExaminahoH of property in sfore.—Owners and inspectors are to have access to 
stored property at all times, during ordinary business hours, to examine the same. 

Senli<s ,—All scales in nse are made subject to examination and test by author¬ 
ized inspectors, and the use of incorrect scales is |)rohibited. 

Violations of Article ///.—Violations of Article III of the constitutibn are 
declared misdemeanors, punishable by a fine of not less than $1,000 nor more than 
$5,000, one-fourth to be awarded to the informer. 

Vlikf inspector and assistant insjxctors .—The chief inspector has a general 
supervision of the Inspection of grain, under the immediate direction of the board of 
commissioners. Ho nominates to the commissioners the assistant inspectors, who 
have autlwrity to make suclj appointments. Inspectors take official oailis and 
give official bonds, with sureties to bo approved by commissioners—the chief 
inspector in the penal sum of $.50,000, and each inspector in the sum of $10,000. 
The commissionerSjfix their compensation. 

Hides for insjiechon.—The board of commissioners is empowered to make .all 
proper rules and regulations for the inspection of grain, including the fixing of 
charges and the mode of colletition. Such charges are to be regulated so as to 
produce a revenue sufficient to meet the expenses of the service of inspection, and 
no more. 

Himiskmentfor violations of duty.—Neglect of duty in the discharge of the office 
of inspector, and influencing an inspector thereto, are declared misdemeanors, 
punishable by tine or imprisonment or both, in the lUscrction of the court. Assum¬ 
ing to act as inspector without authority is likewise punishable as misdemeanors. 

Henuival of insiu'ctors.—'nie board of commissioners may remove inspectors 
uppn complaints in writing, sustained by proof, for violation of rules, incompe¬ 
tency, or official misconduct, and appoint their smwessors. 

Ai-bitration conmittees ,—The bo.ard of commissioners is required to appoint 
committees for adjustment of differences tetwoen inspectors and warehousemen, 
or owners and representatives of grain, each committee to consistof three experts 
in grain and to 1» appointed in each city or town where public warehouses are situ¬ 
ate, said committ^s to be known as .“arbitration committees of the Kailroad 
and Warehouse Commissioners.” To this committee all matters involving doubt 
on the part of inspectors, or dissatisfaction on the partof any owner, consignee, or 
shipper of grain, or any warehouseman, with inspection, an mtpeal may be taken; 
the decision of the committee, after careful iminiry, to bo final. The board of 
commissioners are re(£Uired to make equitable and legal rules governing such 
arbitration committeea 

Oradesfor the inspection of drain.—Ibe bofird of commissioners is re(iuired to 
establish a proper number and standard for the inspection of ^ain, “with due 
regard to the prevailing usage of the markets of this State, the interests of both 
producers and dealers, and as near as may bo to conform with standards of grade 
adopted by leading markets of the United States. In addition to which such 
grades as may have been or may hereafter lie established or recognized in other 
States and Territories shall prevail and be lawful in this State, when used and 
applied in dealings had in and with grain produced in such other State and Terri¬ 
tory, BO that grain produced in other States and Territories may be sold and 
handled in this State under the same grades prevailing at the place of the produc¬ 
tion of said grain.” 

No modifications or changes of the grades of grain are to be made without public 
notice for at least 20 days prior thereto by publication in 3 daily newspapers, one 
of which shall be printed in German. 

Further poirers and duties of commissioners.—The board of commissioners is 
required on or before January 1 of each year, to make a report to the Governor, 
containing such facts as will disclose the actual working of the warehouse sys¬ 
tem, together with such suggestions as may seem iwrtinent. They are to visit 
and examine warehouses and cause Infractions of law to be prosecuted. The prop¬ 
erty and all booksof account of warehousemen are made subject to the examination 
and inspection of the commissioners. 

The power to issue subpoenas for witnesses is conferred upon the commissioners, 
and the duty of issuing process to compel their attendance is imposed upon the 
courts. Willful ne^ect or refusal to obey subpenas issued by the commis¬ 
sioners is made punishable by fineior imprisonment, or botlb in the discretion of 
the court. 

Prosecutions.—All prosecutions are to be in the name of the State, and are to be 
conducted by the Attorney-General and by prosecuting attorneys in their respective 
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ootintiefi. Informers’ interests in fines are preserred. Common-law remedies and 
the right to prosecnte for private damages for injuries are also preserved. 

Weighmasters.—Tbe chief inspector nominates to the commissieners suitable 
persons to act as weighmasters. who are required to jive bond in the snm of 
•lo.UOO and receive such compensation as the commissioners may determine. 
The commissioners likewise fix the fees for weighing grain, which ai-e to be paid 
by the warehouseman and added to the charge for storage. 

Scales. —Warehousemen are to provide and maintain suitable scales for the 
weighing of grain. 

Punishment for cheating. e<c.—Cheating, weighing falsely, and violating cer¬ 
tain provisions of the statute are declared misdemeanors, punishable by a fine of 
not less than $.‘i00 nor more than $1,000, or imprisoninentin the county jail, or city 
jail of St. Louis, not less than 0 nor more than 13 months, or both, in the discretion 
of the court. 

Shipyting qrain.—All consignments of grain to an^ elevator or publicwarohouse 
are held to be temporary, and subject to change by the consignee or consignor at 
any time previous to the actual delivery of the property. 

No discrimination is allowed to a railroad company in shipping grain in favor 
of one shipper as against another. 

Scales forwei<ihiiig by carloeuls.—At all stations or placf s from which the ship¬ 
ment of grain by a railroad shall have amounted during the preceding year to 
50.000 bushels or more, such corporation shallerect and keep in good condition for 
use, and use in weighing grain to be shippi-d over its road, true and correct scales. 
Such corporation shall carefully and correctly weigh each car upon which grain 
shall bo shipped, both before and after the same is loaded, and ascertain and receipt 
for the true amount of grain so shipped. 

Orain to be received at jH)i(dron.>.’.—Kailroads shall receive and deliver all grain 
and other freight consigned to its care for transportation at the crossings and 
junctions of all other railroads. c<anal8, and navigable vivers. and at all cities ^nd 
towns along the lineoC their readshaving a population of 200 inhabitants or more, 
construct and maintain switches and freight houses for the receipt and deliverj'of 
grain and other freight, and shall stop at lea.“t one train daily thereat to r ceive 
and unload freight. A penalty is attached for failure to conform to the provi¬ 
sions of this section. 


XEBRASKA. 

Board of transportation.—'VhoAttoTnoy-Orenertd, Secretary of State, Auditor of 
Public Accounts, State Treasurer, and Commissioner of Public Lands and Buildings 
shall constitute a Board of Transportation, which board shall have power by a four- 
fifths vote to appoint three (3) secretaries to assist in the performance of the duties 
of said board, with a salary of $3,000 per annum: not more than two of the secre¬ 
taries are to l)e appointed from the samej)oIitical party. 

Secretary required to take an oath of ofnoo and to enter into liond, to be approved 
by the governor, in the snm of $10,000. No person in the employ of any railroad 
corporation or holding stock in a railroad corporation to be employed as secretary. 

Principal office of the lioard to bo in the city of Lincoln. 

Klvvators ami public mirelmises.—AW elevators or storehouses where grain or 
other property is stored for a compensation, whether the proiiorty is stored and 
kept separate or not, are public warehouses. 

Statements by warehouseman.—The owner, lessee, or manager of a public ware¬ 
house is required to make weekly statements, under oath, and to poqt the same con¬ 
spicuously in the office of such warehouse of the amount of each and every kind of 
^ain and other property stored therein; also of the amount of warehouse receipts 
issued and still outstanding. In citiesof thefirstcbiss the daily changes in quantity 
and grade of grain are to be noted on such statement. 

Miring o/j/miii.—Different grades of grain shipped in separate lots are not to be 
mixed with inferior lots without consent of owner. 

Privilege of holders of receipts.—O -kucts and holders of receipts are always at 
liberty to examine property stored and books and records of warehousemen. 

Classification of warelumses.—AW public warehouses are divided into three 
classes, to be designated as A, B, and 0, and receive, ship, store and handle the 
property of all alilse, without discrimination. Class A embraces all warehouses, 
elevators, and granaries in which grain is stored in bulk, or in such manner as to 
destroy identity of different lots, and located in cities of the first class. Class B 
embraces all other warehouses, elevators, or "granaries where grain is stored in 
bulk, and grata of different owners mixed together. Class C embraces all other 
warehouses where property of any kind is stored for a consideration. 
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License.—Warehowiemen are required to procure from the board of transpor¬ 
tation a license, which is revocable by such Doard, upon complaint in writing by 
any person, and satisfactory proof of violation of law. 

Hond—The licensee is required to give a bond in the penal sum of $10,000 with 
security to be approved by said board. 

Doing business witliout a license is punishable by a fine of not less than $100, 
nor more than $500, for each and every day such business is carried on. 

rhily of ioarelioiimmeti.—It is the duty of warehousemen of Classes A and B to 
receive for storage or shipment any grain tendered; and when received at" Class 
A it must'be duly inspected jind graded and stored with grain of a similar grade; 
different grades are not to he mixed togettier. 

Separati.i bins are provided for. 

Ware/iouse receipts ,—A warehouse receipt is to be issued on application of the 
owner to warehousemen of Class A, the charges being tendered. All receipts are 
to be cousatmtively numbered^ and not duplicated during the same year. Where 
grain is delivered receipt is to be plainly marked on its fac^e, " canceled.” No 
such receipt is to he issued except ij|)on actual delivery of the grain, but partial 
receipts are provided for. The receipt must not limit,in any wise the liability of 
the warohonsemeii. as imposed by law. Upon return of the recedpt and tender of 
charges the grain is to be promptly delivered to the holder; if warehousemen 
neglect to so deliver, they become liable in damages for 10 per cent of the value of 
the grain and 1 per cent in addition for each day’s delay. 

Doily and weekly .s/oteHcnts.—Warehousemen of Class A are required to make 
out and post conspicuously weekly statements of the amount and kind of grain in 
store; and also deliver a like statement to the warehouse registrar, and furnish 
daily to the latter statements of their business the preceding day. 

Chief inspector ami nsseistanl.—The Governor is re(]uiied, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint a suitable jierson, not a member of 
the board of trade, nor interested in any warehouse, a chief inspector of grain (to 
hold his ofllce for 3 years), in every city or county-in which a Class A or B ware¬ 
house is located, wovided, no such inspector for cities or counties in which class 
B warehouses are loc.ated shall be ai)pointed. ex< ept the application of two or more 
warehouses of Class B therefor shall be officiaIly'indorBe<l by a legally organized 
board of trade in such cities or counties. Such chief inspector is to h,ave general 
supervision of the inspection of grain, under the advice and immediate direction 
of the boaifd of transportation. 

The chief inspector is authorized to nominate to the board of transportation 
suitable persons for apijointment as assistant inspectors. 

The bond of the chief inspector is .$.50,000, when appointed for any city in which is 
located a warehouse of Class A, and $10,500 for any other city or county. Assist¬ 
ant inspectors are re(inired to give bond in $5,000 each. Sureties are to bo fur¬ 
nished on the bonds, to the approval of the board of transportation, and the bonds 
filed with the board. 

All insi>ectora are to be governed by such rules and regulations as may bo pre¬ 
scribed by such board. 

The board is empowered to make all rules and regulations for inspection of 
grain, and to fix the ch<arges therefor, the manner of collection, and the compensa¬ 
tion of inspectors and employees. 

Warehouse registrars and assistants,—The board of transportation is authorized 
likewise to appoint a warehouse registrar and necessary assistants, to have gen¬ 
eral sniiervision and control over such appointments, prescribe their respective 
duties, fix and regulate their compensation, remove from office upon written com¬ 
plaint of any person supported by a satisfactory proof of the cWge made, and 
may reduce the number of such appointments when found necessary. 

Expenses of insjjeetion sertnee,—AW necessary e.vpenses incident to inspection of 
grain and to the office of registrar, including rent of suitable office, are deemed 
expenses of the inspection service, xmyable from the funds collected for the same. 

Schedule of mfes.—During the first week in .lanuary of each year every ware¬ 
houseman of Class A is required to publish a table or schedule of rates for storage 
In his warehouse for the ensuing year, which shall not be increased during such 
year. 

Weighing of grain,—AW grain shall be weighed on receipt and delivery from 
Classes A and B, and annually all grain stored in bulk shall be weighed on the 
date prescribed by the board of transportation and reported to the registrar accord¬ 
ing to its kind and grade.' 

Loss nr damage hyfire,—A public warehouseman, if he exerej^s due care, is not to 
be held responsible for loss or damage by fire to property in his custody, nor liable 
for loss to grain by heciting if he has exercised proper care in handling and stor¬ 
ing the same. His duties are prescribed in respect to grain in bis’custody out of 
condition or becoming so. 
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Tampering with grain in store.—It is declared unlawful tor a public warehouse¬ 
man to mix grain of different grades, or to select different dualities of the same 
grade for the purpose of storing or delivering the same; or to deliver one grade for 
another, or in any way to tamper with grain in his possession or under his control 
to secure profit to himself. 

Hxamination of grain.—All persons interested in property in store are author¬ 
ized to examine the same, and are entitled to proper facilities for that purpose. 

Scales med for weighing jiropert//.—All scales in public warehouses nsedfor 
weighing property are subject to test by inspectors, or sealer of weights and meas¬ 
ures, when reiinlred by persons interested in property weighed or to be weighed. 

Insjnxtion of g/nin,—Warehousemen of Classes A and B are prohibited from 
receiving and mixing grain until after inspection. 

Assuming to act as inspectors without being legally appointed and sworn is pun¬ 
ished by a fine of not loss than $100 nor more than $-’0o for each attempt. 

Any inspector of grain guilty of neglect of duty, or who shall accept a consid¬ 
eration for neglect of duty, and any person who shall improperly iufiuence an 
inspector are both declared guilty of a misdemeanor and subjected to a fine of not 
less than $100 nor more than $1,000, or to be imprisoned in the county jail not less 
than 3 nor more than 13 months, or both. 

If an owner be dissatisfied with inspection of grain or desire to receive his prop¬ 
erty, he may withhold the same from going into warehouse; the grain, if in rail¬ 
road oars, to be removed within 31 hours, by the owner or consignee. 

llnlawf III comhinnllons.—lt is unlawful tor warehousemen to enter into combi¬ 
nations whereby the property of any person is to lie delivered to any public ware¬ 
house for storage or other purpose contrary to the direction of the owner, his agent 
or consignee. 

Snits.—lt any warehouseman shall be found guilty of any violation of law regu¬ 
lating his duties, the party injured may bring suit, upon his bond, in the name of 
the State, to his own use. 

In all criminal prosecutions against a warohouseman it is made the duty of^he 
prosecuting attorney of the appropriate county to prosecute the same. 

IVnrehoiise rcceipls, -Warehouse receipts for property in store are transferable by 
indorsement, and such indorsement is a valid transfer of the property represented. 

ilecoipts for property in Class 0 shall staf'., the brand or distinguishing marks 
on the property. 

Issuing a warehouse receipt for pioperty not actually in store, or ^ receipt in 
any respect fraudulent, is declared a crime, punishable, in addition to other penal¬ 
ties, by imprisonment in the penitentiary for not loss than one nor more than ten 
years. 

Common-law rrai.i'(b/.—Nothing in the law shall deprive any jierson of any com¬ 
mon-law remedy now existing. 

Act of is:i 2 , chiijitcr fiS.—A printed copy of this act must be kept posted in the 
business office of the managers and in each warehouse conspicuously. 

It is made the duty of the board of transportation to see that the provisions of 
the law are enforced. 

Adilitional ilnties of the hoard of transporlation (lan'.s of ISDl).—In addition to 
their present duties, the board of transportation is required to examine into condi¬ 
tions and management and all other matters concerning the business of public 
warehouses in the State. 

Prosccnlions for riolations of 7nw.—Whenever it sh.all come to their knowledge 
that the law has been violated they shall cause the offender to be prosecuted. 

Statements frimi warehmmmcn.—Tlio board of transportation may rajuire pub¬ 
lic warehousemen to furnish in writing, under oath, a statement cpncemlng their 
business as such warehousemen. 

VanceJtation of ticcuses.—The board of transportation is empowered to cancel 
licenses of warehousemen if. upon hearing, they are found to have violated the law. 

Exaviinalion of property, etc.—The board of transportation is empowered to 
examine the properly, books, ri'cords, accounts, papers, and proceedings of public 
w.archousemen: to examine persons under oath touching conditions and manage¬ 
ment of such business; and to punish for contempt. 

Disregard of process issued by boaWi.—Willful neglect to obey process of sub- 
nmna issued by the board is declared a misdemeanor punishable by a fine of not 
less than .$3,'> nor more than $300, or by imprisonment for not more than 80 days, 
or both. 

Failure to make report to and hindering of hoard.—’Eirery railroad corporation 
and every owner, lessee, manager, or employee of any public warehouse who shall 
fail to make and furnish any report requibed, or shall willfully hinder said board in 
the discharge of its duties, shall forfeit and pay not less than $100 nor more than 
$500 for each offense, recoverable in an action of debt. 

Duty of attorney-general and county attorneys .—The attorney-general and the 
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oonnty attorneys are to prosecute snits on request of said boards, trhich suits are 
not to be dismissed without the consent of such board; all moneys arising there¬ 
from to be paid into the State treasury. Bights of indiyiduals to prosecute for 
private damages are preserved. 

Oradeafor inaction of grain. —The board is to establish a proper number and 
standard of grades for the inspection of grain; but not to change the same without 
public notice. 

Committee of appeals,—The board of transportation is required to appoint three 
discreet and competent persons to act as a committee of appeals in every city where 
a Class A warehouse is located, to hold their office for one year. A like committee 
is to lie appointed each year thereafter: the board is em{>owered to make all neces¬ 
sary rules governing appeals. 

Amica/s.—In case of doubt on the part of chief inspwtors, or any assistrat, as 
to the proper inspection of a lot of grain, or dissatisfaction of the owner with the 
decision of any inspector, an appeal may be made to said committee. 

Offlekil oaths and boards of eommittee of appeals. —The committee on appeals is 
required to take official oaths, and execute their respective bonds in the penal sum 
of $5,000 to the approval of board of transportation: the board is also to fix salaries. 

Who are ineligible.—'So person who is a purchaser of grain or a receiver thereof, 
or of other articles to be passed upon by the committee, is eligible for appointment. 

Delivery of grain from Class —No grain is to be delivered from Class A except 
on return of receipts issued, marked plainly by warehouse registrar, “ Registered 
for collection, ” and the date thereof. 

Rates of charges for inspection of grain.—Said board is empowered to fix the rate 
of charges for inspection of grain, both into and out of the public warehouse, which 
charges shall be a lien on the grain inspected: and all moneys collected for inspec¬ 
tion fund are to be deposited with the State treasurer. 

State toeighmaster anil assistants. —The board is empowered to appoint in all 
cities where there is State inspection of grain a State weighmaster and necessary 
asifistants. 

Powers of weighmaster,—Weigbi. 'sters and assistiints are to h-ave exclusive con¬ 
trol of weighing of grain and other pi erty subject to inspection; likewise of the 
inspection of scales. Their action an-, certificate are to bo conclusive upon all 
parties in interest. 

Fees for weighing.—Said board is empowered to fix foes for weighing, to be paid 
equally by'parties interested, 

Weighmasters: their bonds and compensations. —Weighmasters and assistants are 
not to be members of any board of trade; to give bonds inlhe sum of $5,000 e.ii h. and 
receive such compensation as the Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners 
may determine. 

Rules and regulations for the weighing of prain.—Discretionary power is con¬ 
ferred upon the board of transportation In adopting rules and regulations for the 
weighing of grain or other property. 

Penalties for interfering with weighmasters. —In case any persons, warehouse¬ 
man or railroad corporation, or any of their agents or employees, shall refuse or 
prevent weighmasters access to their scales, in the performance of their duties, 
they shall forfeit the sum of $100 for each offense, rectiyerable in the name of the 
people of the State in an action of debt before any justice of the peace; such pen¬ 
alty or forfeiture to be paid to the county in which the suit ia brought. 

The laws of the State of Nebraska likewise deal with the matter of unclaimed 
property and the rights and duties of bailees in respect thereto with considerable 
particularity. 

NEW YORK. 

Elevators,—The maximum charge for elevating, receiving, weighing, and dis¬ 
charging grain by means of floating and stationary elevators and warehouses in 
the State shall not exceed the following rates, namely: For elevating, receiving, 
weighing, and discharging grain, five-eighths of 1 cent a bushel. In the processor 
handling grain by means of floating and stationary elevators, the lake vessels or 
propellers, the ocean vessels or steamships, and canal boats, shall only be required 
to pay the actual cost of trimming or shoveling to the leg of the elevator when 
unloading, and trimming cargo when loading. 

Any person violating this provision shall, upon conviotion thereof, be adjudged 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and be punished by a fine of not less than .$3.50 and costs 
thereof* • « 

The act is not applicable to any village, town, city, or city having less than 130,000 
population. (Chapter 531, Laws of 1338.) 
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[The foregoing act is cited because it received a construction by the court of 
appeals of Sew York in People v. Bud I (117 N. Y., p. 1) and by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in Budd v. New York (148 U. S., p. 617). Both courts 
sustained the legality of the act.] 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Oommisaionerg of railroads.—The constitution of the State of North Dakota 
(sec. 82) provides that there shall be chosen by the qualified electors ef the State, 
at the times and places of choosing members of the legislative assembly, three 
commissioners of .railroads, to hold their office at the seat of government for the 
term of two years, and until their successors are elected and duly qualified. 
(Constitution adopted October 1,1889.) 

Poiivrs and duties.—The duties imposed by article 26 of the revised political code 
o|1895, title, “Publiowar6houses,”andthep()wersbonferred therein, were devolved 
upon the commiseioners of railroads. It was made their duty to supervise the 
handling and storage of grain and seed: to establish all necessary rules and regu¬ 
lations for the weighing of grain, and for the management of the public ware¬ 
houses of the State; to investigate all complaints of fraud or oppression in the grain 
trade of the State, and correct the same so far as in their power: such rules and 
regulations to be published in such manner as to give the greatest publicity 
tWeto. 

Public irarehotises defined.—An act approved February 21,1899, defined public 
warehouses as follows: 

All buildiugs, elevators, warehouses, or grist mills, except grist mills doing only 
a custom or exchange business in this State, erected and operated, or which may 
hereafter be erected and operated by any jierson, association, copartnership, cor¬ 
poration, or trust, for the purpose of buying, selling, storing, grinding, shipping, 
or handling gr,ain for profit,.are declared public warehouses, and the person.'asso- 
ciation, cojiartnership, or corporation owning or operating such buildings, ele¬ 
vators, warehouses, or grist mills, except grist mills doing only a custom or 
exchange business, which are now or may hereafter be located or doing business 
within this State, whether such owners or operators reside within this State or 
not, are public warehousemen within the meaning of this article, and none of the 
provisions of this article shall be construed so as to permit discrinlination with 
reference to the buying, grinding, receiving, and handling grain of standard 
grades, or in regard to tho persons offering such grain for sale, storage, and han¬ 
dling at such public warehouses, or to bo ground into flour, while the same are in 
operation. 

Licenses.—An annual State license must be procured through the commissioners 
of railroads and kept conspicuously posted in tho warehouse, under a penalty of 
not less than $25 for each day business is carried on without such license. 

Bonds of warehousemen .—Bonds are required with sureties to the approval of 
the commissioners in the penal sum of not less than $6,090, nor more than $75,000, 
in the discretion of said commissioners, for the faithful performance of duty and 
a compliance with all the laws of the State. 

Receipts. —Warehousemen, when requested by persona delivering grain, are 
required to give»a warehouse receipt therefor, liearing date of delivery and stating 
on its face the quality and grade fixed upon the same. Eecelpts are to be con¬ 
secutively numbered, and no two to bear the same number and series during the 
same year. 

No receipt is to be issued except upon actual delivery of the grain into the ware¬ 
house, nor contain any language limiting or modifying the liability of the ware¬ 
houseman as imposed by laws of the State. 

Such receipts are required likewise to provide that, at the option of the original 
holder, the kind, quality, and quantity of grain for which they are issued shall be 
delivered liack, upon payment of the reasonable charges fixed at the time of the 
receipt of the grain. (The identical grain is not required to be delivered, but 
an equal amount of the same grade, excepting in case of wheat placed in special 
bin,) Such receipts constitute the delivery of the grain—a bailment and not a sale. 

Failure to deliver on demand.—ISreeiy warehouseman who, after demand and 
tender of charges, willfully fails to deliver the full amount of grain of the CTade or 
the market value thereof which the demander is entitled to receive is declared 
guilty of larceny. 

Aftomcjcf/encrqi.—The Attorney-GteBerBl,of the State is made ex officio attorney 
for the Railroad Commissioners. 

State’s attorneys.—In all criminal prosecutions it is made the duty of the 
respective State’s attorneys to prosecute them to a final issue. 
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Rates of charges.—Jot receiving, elevating, insuring, deliveringt and twenty 
days’ storage the warebonseman Is entitled to charge ‘i cents per bushel after the 
first twenty dap, one-half cent per bushel for each fifteen days or fraction thereof, 
and not exceeding 5 cents for six months. 

Penalty for violation of articte Any person knowingly cheating or falsely 
weighing any wheat or other i^icultnral products, or who shall violate any of 
the provisions of article 2 , 1 , is liable to a fine of not less than $2U0 nor more than 
$1,0U() and to imprisonment in the penitentiary not exceeding one year, in the 
discretion of the court. 

Taxationn^f grain in store .—All grain in any elevator, warehouse, or grain house 
onthelstdayof April in each year is assessed and taxed in the name of the person, 
firm, company, or corporation owning (ir operating the same, and persons in charge 
are re<iuired to furnish statements, under oath, of all grain therein on said day. 
False statements are declared to be perjury and punished as such. (Act approvm 
Marchs, 18(J9.) 

Krection of grain imrehouses'on railnml right of tmy.—By sections 1796, 1797, 
1798, and 1799, of the Political Code and the incorporation therein of the sections 
of the code of civil procedure relating to the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain, a mode of procedure is established whereby any two or more persons 
associated together by articles of agreement in writing may secure the privilege 
of constructing, maintaining, and operating a warelimse, or elevator, for the 
purchase, storing, and shipping of wheat or other grain, at any of the regular way 
stations of any railroad company within the State, upon the right of way of such 
railroad company. 

OREGON. 

Ti''rtrc/io«.‘!e receipts .—It is made the duty of warehousemen to issns to the owners 
of grain, flour, pork, beet, wool, produce or commodities stored, a receipt therefor 
shovjing the date of its issuance, from whom received, the number of sacks (if 
sacked), the numto of bushels or pounds, theexmditionor quality, and the terms 
and conditions of storage; but such receipt is not to be issued unless the property 
represented is actually in store at the time. 

Pratululent and duplicate receipts .—receipt is to be issued in any respect 
fraudulent in its character, either as to its date or the quantity, quality, or grade 
of the propenty. 

The issuing of a second receipt while any former receipt for the same property ‘ 
is outstanding is forbidden, unless the word “duplicate” is written across the 
face thereof. 

Coninwdities of different quality.—A warehouseman is forbidden to mix any 
grain, flour, pork, beef, woof, or other produce or commodity of dilTerent grades 
together, or di fferent qualities of tho same grade, or to deliver one grade for another, 
or in any way to tamper with the same wliile in his possession, to secure profit to 
himself or any other person. 

Shipping or remmrng prcqjeffy.—The property described in the last preceding 
pura^ph is not to be sold, encumbered, shipiied, transferred, or in any manner 
removeci beyond the custody and control of the warehouseman without the writ¬ 
ten consent of the holder of the receipt issued tor the same. 

Negotiability of receipts.—Hrxdh receipts as are described above are declared 
negotiable and transferable by indorsement; and such indorsement is to be deemed 
a valid transfer of the commodity represented by tho receiict. 

Deliver}/ of propert/i.-t'm tho pre.sentatlon of a receipt, and payment of all 
charges due thereon, the c)wner shall be entitled to the immediate pos.session of 
the commodity named in the receipt, and it is made the duty of the warehouse¬ 
man to deliver the same to tho owner of such receipt. 

Penalt ies.—Tho violation of any of the preceding jirovisions subjects the offender 
to indictment, and, upon conviction, to a fine in any sum not exceeding $.1,006, or 
imprisonment in the penitentiary not exceeding five years, or both. 

Rights of Individuals suffering damage, by reason of the viola¬ 

tions of law aforesaid, may bring suit before any court of competent jurisdiction, 
and recover such damages, whether such offender has been convicted or not. 
(Act of February 23, 1885.) 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Public elevators and warehouses.—All elevators and warehouses in the State 
whereat grain is purchased, received,»or handled are declared to be public ware¬ 
houses. 

Board of Railroad Commissioners .—This board is composed of j;hree persons 
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chosen at the general election in November by the qualified electors of the State. 
Their term of office is six years and until their successors are elected and quivlified. 
The Governor may appoint in case of vacancy occurring in the pffice, until the 
next general election. No person is qualified to hold the office of Railroad Com¬ 
missioner who is the owner of stocks or bonds in any railroad company, or who is 
in the employment of or in any manner pecuniarily interested in any railroad, or 
in any railroad corporation, public warehouse, or elevator. They have the power 
to elect a secretary and prescribe his duties. Their salary is $1,500 each per 
annum. 

They are each required to take and 8ul)scribe an official oath and to give bond 
in the penal sum of $5,000, with sufficient sureties to be approved by the Secretary 
of State. 

Certnin duties imposed.—It is made the duty of the Railroad Commiasioners to 
supervise the handling. Inspection, weighing, grading, and storage of grain and 
se^s; to establish all necessary rules and regultitions for the weighing and inspec¬ 
tion of grain and management of the public warehbuses, so far as may be necessary 
to enforce the laws of the State. 

Complaints of fnmd.—KA complaints of fraud or oppression in the grain trade 
of the State are to be investigated by the Commissioners and correct^ so far as 
may be in their power. 

I'riiiting and jnibiisliing of rnles,~A\l rules and regulations established by the 
Commissioners, and the abrogation thereof, shall be jmnted and published in such 
manner as to give the greatest publicity thereto. 

TJcAOises.— It is unlawful to conduct the business of a warehouseman without a 
license from the Railroad Commissioners. 

The license must set forth the location and name and capacity of the elevator 
and warehouse, and the Individual name of each person interested as owner or 
principal in the management jf the same; if by a corporation, the name of the 
president, secretary, .and treasurer. 

Certain combinations forbidtkii.—it is likewise unlawful for any waroheuso- 
man, company, or corporation engaged in purchase or storage of grain, subject to 
the provisions of this act, to enter into any contract, agreement, or combination 
with any other warehouse, company, or corjioration for pooling in tho purchase 
and storage of grain by different and comiieting warehousemen; companies or coi-- 
porations are to divide between them the aggregate or net proceeds of margins or 
profits resulting from their .said business as warehousemen, or any portion thereof, 
and in any case of such contr.act, agreement, or combination for such pooling 
of their said business as warehousemen, each day of this combination shml bo a 
separate offense. 

Bonds of warehousemen. —A lx>nd is required in the penal sum of not less than 
$8,000, nor more than $.50,000, for each elevator operated, proportioned to the 
capacity of the elevator or warehouse, with sufficient sureties, and filed with the 
commissioners. 

Conducting business withmit a Kccuse.—Transacting business of a public ware¬ 
houseman without a license is declared a misdemeanor, punishable by a fine of 
not less than $100 for each and every day such business has been carried on. 

For good cause shown, the Railroad Commissioners may revoke a license, a right 
of appeal being allowed to the appropriate circuit court upon tho filing of a bond 
by the warehouseman in the sum of $800. 

Warehou.se receipts.— OvineTs of licensed and bonded warehouses, when 
requested by any person delivering grain, are required to give a receipt bearing 
date corresponding to the delivery, and stating upon its face the quality and 
grade thereof; also the amount deducted for dirt or cleaning. 

Reipiisites of rcccipfs.—Receipts are to bo consecutively numbered and numbers 
are not to be duplicated during the same year. No receipt is to be issued except 
upon actual deliveiw of tho grain, nor to contain any language limiting or modi¬ 
fying the liability of the warehouseman as imposed by law. 

Upon return of warehouse receipts, properly indorsed and tender of charges, 
grain mentioned in receipt, or an equal quality of the same grade, is to be promptly 
delivered; if the grain has not been cleaned, the amount originally deducted for 
that purpose is to be added. 

Grain shipped to terminal point.—When such grain is to be shipped to some 
terminal point where such elevator company or warehouseman is doing business, 
lioth weight and grade are to be guaranteed. 

Statements by ujarehousemen.-Tihe owner and manager of a licensed elevator 
and warehouse must furnish in writing and under oath, whenever required by the 
Commissioners, a Statement of the conaitioA and management of his business as 
such warehouseman, showing the total number of bushels of each kind and grade 
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of groin purchased and in store; the number delivered out, and the number 
remaining in store at date of report. 

Inspection of ■warehouses.—The Commissioners are required to cause every ware¬ 
house, and the business thereof, and the mode of conducting the same, to be 
inspected at such time as they may order by one or more of the members of the 
Commission, and to report in writing the result of the examination. The prop¬ 
erty, books, etc., kept at the warehouse and relating to its condition, operation, or 
management are made subject to inspection of such Commissioners, whp are 
clothed with the like power to subpoma and examine witnesses as said Commis¬ 
sioners possess in regard to railroad companies by e.xisting law. 

Grtules to be, estdbliahed .—The Railroad Commissioners are res^uired, before Sep¬ 
tember 1 of each year, to establish .1 grade for all kinds of gram bought or han¬ 
dled by elevators or warehouses, to bo known as “South Dakota grades,” not 
differing, however, from grades in the State of Minnesota. Such grades are,to bo 
printed and published in such jnannor as to give the greatest publicity thereto: 
Provided. That no such publication shall bo necessary e.xcept when changes are 
made in such grades, and then the changes so made only shall lie published, 

South Dakota pj’mfcf.—Public warehousemen shall grade all CTains purchased 
or handled by them in conformity witli the “ South Dakota grades,” and any per¬ 
son aggrieved by the weights or grades given by any warehousemen may appeal 
to the board of Railroad Commissioners, and said board is required without delay 
to adjust the same in accordance with established standards. 

Disfositiou of moneys.—AM moneys collected by the commissioners are to be 
paid into the State treasury, and the Treasurer of State is required to receive 
the same, and also all fines and penalties collected under the act, and to keep a sepa¬ 
rate account thereof, and to pay the same only on the order of the commissioners 
to defray the expenses incident to carrying the provisions of the act into effect. 

Effeet of warehouse receipt.—The warehouseman issuing a receipt is thereby 
estopped from denying that the grain represented thereby is the property of the 
person to whom it is issued or his assigns. 

Neglect to delwer grain, on dcaiom/.- The willful neglect or refusal to deliver the 
full amount of pain of the kind and grade stored or the market value thereof to 
the person making a lawful demand therefor, is declared a larceny on the part of 
the warehouseman, punishable by fine or imprisonment, or both, as is prescribed 
by law for the punishment of larceny. 

Delivery of grain from .store.—Upon delivery of grain from store upon any 
receipt, such receipt shall be marked ‘ ‘ canceled, ” and rendered void, drain shall 
not bo delivered twice on the same receipt: nor shall any receipt be issued unless 
for grain actually delivered, and not in eveess of the amount thereof. 

Provision is made for oases in which a portion only of the grain represented by 
a receipt is delivered, allowing a new receipt to be issued for the remainder, bear¬ 
ing the same date us the original. 

Dividin(i receijds.—'When it is desired to <Uvide a receipt into two or more, or 
to consolidate two or more receipts into one, the warehouseman consenting, the 
original receipts are to be canceied, as upon actual delivery of grain; but their 
numbers are to appear upon the new receipts as explanatory of the transaction. 
No consolidation is allowed, however, of receipts whose dates differ more than ten 
days, and all new receipts thus issued must have the same dates as the originals, 
as near as may l>e. 

Publishing imrehouse mfes.—Every bonded warehouseman is required to publish, 
during the first week of September in each year, a table or schedule of rates for 
the storage ot grain during the ensuing year, which shall not be increased during 
the year. Such'rates must lie approved by the Railroad Commissioners, and like¬ 
wise be plainly printed upon all warehouse receipts and tickets. 

Duties of Attomey-Oeneral and State's attorney,—The Attorney-General is made 
ex-officio attorney for the Railroad Commissioners, and is required to give them 
counsel and advice, and begin and prosecute all suits deemed expedient and proper 
by such commissioners. In criminal prosecutions against warehousemen for viola¬ 
tion of the warehouse laws, it is made the duty of the State's attorneys, in their 
respective counties, to prosecute to a final issue. 

Certain conibinatioiis unlawful.—It is made unlawful for any public warehouse¬ 
man to enter into combination with any railroad company, or any corporation, 
or any individual, by which property ot any jjerson is to be delivered for storage 
or any other purpose contrary to the direction of the owner, his agent, or con¬ 
signee. 

ScliedtUe of grades and copy of law to be posted.—Each warehtpiseman is required 
to keep posted conspicuously in his warehouse the schedule ot CTades established 
by the commissioners, and also a copy ot the act. (Chapter 99, Laws ot 1890.) 
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Certain acts declared mwdemeanors.—To knowingly cheal; or falsely weigh any 
wheat or other agricultnral product, or to violate any provision of the statute, is 
made a misdemeanor, punishable hy a fine of not less than $100 or more than 
$1,000, and imprisonment for not more than one year. 

Testing anti sealing scales and measures.—The board of commissioners, or any 
member thereof, is privileged at any time, without notice, to enter public ware¬ 
houses and test and seal all weighing scales and measures in use, and for that pur¬ 
pose is auttiorize<l to furnish itself witli standard weights and measures. 

IVoducers excepted from acf.—Producers are jwrmitted to market, store, or ship 
their own products in any manner they choose, without license or bond. 

Warehouse sifas.—The following acts have been passed by the legislature of the 
State of South Dakota on this subject, to wit; 

1. An act entitled “An act to provide a procedure for the condemnation of 
public warehouse sites on the right of way of railways.” Approved Mqrch 10,1891. 

3. An act amendatory thereof, approved Februaity 3,1893. 

3. An act entitled "An act to provide a procedure for condemnation of public 
warehouse sites on the right of way of railways.” Approved M<arch 4,189.1. 

These three acts considered together form a very complete system to attain the 
end propo.sed. Its machinery is put in motion only after the railway has refused 
the privilege of construction of a wai'ehouse upon its depot grounds or warehouse 
lots to a person or firm reiiuesting it, aud the Railroad Commissioners after due 
consideration have deWmined that the construction of such a warehouse is neces¬ 
sary and will advance the public welfare. If their determination is adverse to the 
applicant, it is final, and no further procedure can be had in the premises. In case 
of a favorable determination, it becomes the duty of the B'mrd of Railway Com¬ 
missioners to fix the location of the xmblic warehouse, aud furnish a memorandum 
of such determination and of the location of the site to the apjdicant therefor. 

Compensation of the railroad, company.—The applicant for the site must file a 
verified petition in the oircuif court of the county where the [iroperty is situated, 
praying that a just compensation to bo made for such property may be ascer¬ 
tained by a jury. Provisions are made for the summoning of jurors, the holding 
of a special term of the court, the empaneling of a jury, the trial and rendering 
of a verdict, as in a trial in the circuit court. The only question to be tried is that 
of the compensation to he paid for the iiroperty so taken. Upon the return of a 
verdict the court directs that it be recorded, and enters judgment thereon as the 
case may require. Upon jiayment or tender of the damages assessed by the jury 
to the clerk of the court for the benefit of the railway company, the plaintiff 
(applicant) may proceed to erect a public warehouse uiion such site, the right of 
occupancy being vested in him or his heirs or assigns. 

Sidedrack facilities.—An act was aiiproved Jtarchil, 1899, requiring railroads 
to furnish side-track facilities between their main track and elevators, warehouses 
and flouring mills upon or contiguous to their rights of way, under severe iicnal- 
ties for noncomplianee, w’henever the Board of Railroad Commissioners orders 
such side tracks to he constructed and maintained. 

WISCONSIN. 


Warehouses.—T])o statute authorizes 3 or more adult persons, residents of the 
State, to form a corporation to construct and operate warehouses. 

Connection with tracks of railroads.—The owner of an elevator or warehouse 
may, at his own expense, construct a railroad track from such elevator or w'aro- 
house to such railroail and connect with the same by a switch at a point within the 
yard limits of the station or terminus, and the railroad corporation is required to 
allow such connection. The side track and switch are to be ketit in repair and 
operated for the benefit of the owner by the railroad, but at the expense of the for¬ 
mer, who is to pay monthly the actual coat of such maintenance and operation. 

False receipts.—The issuance of a receipt by a warehouseman for property not 
actually in store at the time, or the selling or incumbering, shipping, or in any 
manner removing beyond his immediate control jirojierty received by him, with¬ 
out the consent of the holder of the receipt issued in respect to such property; or 
the delivering of iiroperty to a person other than the one holdinp the receipt there¬ 
for, and the surrender and cancellation of such receipt; or the issuing of a second 
or duplicate receipt for such property, while any foi-mer receipt is outstanding 
and uncanceled, without writing across the face thereof the word “ duplicate,” is 
punishable by impHsonment in the State prison not more than 3 years, nor less than 
1 year, or hy imprisonment in the county jail not more than 1 year, or by a fine 
not exceeding $1,000. 
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Negot iahility of receipts,—A warehouse receipt is made transferable bv delivery 
without indorsement or assignment, and the person to whom it may be trans¬ 
ferred is deemed the owner of the property therein specified, so far as to give 
validity to any pledge, lien or transfer made or created by such person, unless 
the receipt is marked with the words ‘ ‘ not negotiable ” plainly written or stamped 
on the face. 

The last preceding section was amended by an act approved April 10,1M99, by 
adding thereto as follows: “And any warehouse receipt issued by any person or 
persons keeping, running and managing a public warehouse, on goods, wares, or 
merchandise owned liy him or them, and which he or they have, at the time of 
issuing such w'arehouse receipt, actualiy stored in the said warehouse, shall have 
the same force and effect to protect the owner and holder thereof on any loan or 
advance of money he may have made on the same, as a warehouse receipt issued 
by the keejKjr and manager of public warehouse to any other person who brings 
goods, wares, or merchandise to be stored in such public warehouse.” 

An act was approved April 20,1899, permitting all persons, firms, or corpora¬ 
tions owning or dealing in grains, seeds, or other farm products, and various other 
commodities, who own or control thestenctures wherein any such business is con¬ 
ducted or commodities stored, to issue elevator or warehouse certificates or receipts 
for any such commodities actually on hand and in store the property of such per¬ 
son, firm, or corporation, and thereby sell, assign, encumber, or pledge such 
commodities. 

The act, however, prescribes various duties to be performed before such certifi¬ 
cates or receipts can be lawfully issued, such as a written declaration containing 
the name and place of residence or location of such person, firm, or corporation, 
etc., to be filed with the register of deeds of the county wherein such structures 
are situated, and to be by him recorded. 

Nothing in the act, however, is to interfere with or impair the right to issue 
and*negotiate warehouse receipts or certificates under existing laws “or under 
any regulations of any chamber of commerce or board of trade within the State.” 



DECISIONS OF THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
AND OF THE SUPREME COURTS OF CERTAIN STATES, GIVING 
CONSTRUCTION TO THE lAWS REIAtING TO PUBLIC WARE¬ 
HOUSES AND ELEVATORS. 


SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Elevator charges may Ik regulated hy State legislation. —An act of the legislature 
of New York (L'awsof 1888, chap. 581) providcil that the maximum charge for ele¬ 
vating, receiving, weighing, and discharging grain should not exceed five-eighths 
of 1 cent a bu-shel. and that in the process of handling grain by means of iioatiug 
and stationary elevators the lake vessels or propellers, the ocean vessels or steam¬ 
ships, and canal boats should only be required to pay tho actual cost of trimming 
or shoveling to the leg of the elevator when unloading and trimming cargo when 
loading: Held, that the act.was a legitimate exercise of tho police power df the 
State over a business affects with a public interest and did not violate tho Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, and was valid. 

Munn V. Illinois (94 U. S.,118) reviewed and adhered to and its application in 
cases decided in the State courts considered. [The case of Munn v. Illinois is fully 
digested in Volume II of tho reiiorts of tho Industrial Commission, pp. 57,58. | 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company v. Minncsdta (134 U. S., 
418) explained. 

Although the act of New York did not apply to places having Iqss than 13(t,(K)0 
population, it did not deprive persons owning elevators in places of 130,000 pop¬ 
ulation or more of the equal protection of the laws. (February 39,1893. Budd v. 
New York, 143 U. S.,517.) 

Ihiblic and j^riviite vsireJmuses distinguisheA under the laws of North Dakota .— 
Brass, the plaintiff in error, owned and operated a grain elevator in Grand Har¬ 
bor, N. Dak. Stoeser, the defendant in error, owned a farm adjoining the 
village, on which in the year 1891 he raised about 4,000 bushels of wheat. On 
September 30,1891, Stoeser applied to store a part of his wheat crop for the com¬ 
pensation fixed by section 11 of chapter 30 of tho laws of North Dakota for the 
year 1891, which Brass refused to do unless paid therefor at a rate in excess of that 
fixed by statute. On this refusal, Stoeser filed in the district court of Ramsey 
County, N. Dak., a petition for an alternative writ of mandamus. The court 
granted the writ. Brass made return by answer, and to this Stoeser interposed a 
general demurrer, which was sustained, and Brass electing in open court to stand 
on his return, a peremptory writ of mandamus was allowed. From this judgment 
an appeal was taken to the Supreme Court of Dakota, which affirmed the order 
and judgment of the district court. Brass sued out a writ of error to the Supreme 
Court of tho United States. 

Held, the act of March 7, 1891, of North Dakota, “regulating grain ware¬ 
houses and weighing and handling of grain,” declaring elevators, etc., to ho pub¬ 
lic warehouses and their owners to be public warehousemen and re(iuiring them 
to give bond conditioned for the faithful performance of their duty as such, fixing 
rato of storage, and requiring them to keep insured for the benefit of the owners 
all grain stored with them, does not apply to elevators built by a person only for 
the purpose of storing his own main, and not to receive and store the grain of 
others, and being so construed it does not deny the equal protection of the laws to 
the owner of an elevator made a public warehouse by it, does not deprive him of 
his property without due process of law, does not amount to a reppilation of com¬ 
merce Mtween th‘e States, and is not in conflict with the Constitution of the United 
States. Munn v. Illinois, 94 U. S., 113, and Budd v. New York, 148 U. S., 517, 
reviewed and adhered to. (May 14,1894. Brass v. North Dakota, ex rd. Stoeser, 153 
U.S.,891.) 
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Identity of stored merchandise present under certain condth'onB.—Although 
warehonse receipts, when issued, may fail to state on their face the brands or 
distinguishing marks, yet if, before any valid liens attach to the property stored, 
the party storing the same specifically sets apart and allots the merchandise 
in the warehouse to such receipts, then in the hands of Msignees for value, 
the uncertainty as to goods called for by the receipts will, as against the 
storer and those seeking to assert his rights, be removed, and the lien of the receipts 
enforced as to thei property thus identified and set apart: and this, though the 
substitutionjHid setting apart of the property may be done without the knowl¬ 
edge of the holders of the receipts. The rights of such holders rest upon estoppel, 
and nut upon contract. (June 83,1S98. Hoffman u. Schoyer, 143 U.S., 598.) 


STATE SUPREME COURTS. 

ILLINOIS. 


Where a warehouseman receives grain, he will be liable to the party storing the 
same if he delivers it to any other person without authority from the owner, unless 
the latter has done some act or acts to estop him from denying permission to make 
such delivery. 

Order required for delivery of grain—Sampler’s ticket not a mtrehouse receipt,— 
It is the usual custom on the board of trade in Peoria, when grain has been con¬ 
signed to a dealer and the railroad cars in which it was shipped remain upon the 
track, to cause the grain to be sampled by a person appointed by the board of trade 
for that purpose, the sampler giving to the consignee a ticket stating the kind and 
grade of the grain inspected, and the consignee named, with a sample of the grain. 
It appeared also to have been the custom when a sale was made on the board for 
the seller to mark on the sampler's ticket the name of the purchaser and the price 
and give the same to the purchaser, with an order,‘either verbal or written, to 
deliver the grain sold at such place as the buyCT may designate. It was Iwld that 
a warehouseman to whom a shipment of ^ain had been delivered on the order 
of one who had purchased under the conditions mentioned was not authorized to 
deliver the grain to such purchaser merely upon the presentation of the sampler's 
ticket with the name of the purchaser and the price marked thereon, without any 
order from the seller. The sampler’s ticket was not a warehouse receipt, in the 
sense of the tenn used in the statute. (June 13,1885. Peoria u. Pekin Rwy. Co., 114 


Ill., 337.) 

Warehouse receipts—Effect of possession.—To affect subsainent purchasers with¬ 
out notice and creditors there must be an actual delivery of personal property to 
consummate a sale; but the rule has its exceptions, as in the case of warehouse 
receipts. Usage has made the possession of such documents equivalent to the 
possession of the property Itself. 

Purchase of grain ini irarehomeman,—the law makes no distinction in respect 
to grain pnroha.sed or acquired by the holder of such receipts from others, and 
those aoi|uired from the warehouseman himself. The law does not prohibit him 
from selling his property, and if he does so in good faith he may become its future 
custodian, and the fact that he keeps a public warehouse is suflpcient to put par¬ 
ties on inquiry as to the ownership of grain stored. 

Warehouseman as agent.—Where a warehouseman purchased gram stored by 
him, for another ])erson. and with such other person’s money, and took up his out¬ 
standing receipt, held by the vendor, it was held that the grain was not liable 
thereafter to be taken in execution against the warehouseman. (January term, 
1875, Broadwell v. Howard, 77 Ill., .306.) 

Usage, of the market.—A person who deals in a particular market must be taken 
to dem according to the known, general, and uniform custom or usage of that 
market, and he who employs another to act for him at a particular place or mar¬ 
ket must be taken as intending that the business to be done will be done accord¬ 
ing to the custom and usage of that place or market, whether the principal in 
fact knew of the usage or custom or not. 

Warehouse receipts not property of consigrunr, hut endences of dchf.—Under the 
custom of trade in Chicago a commission merchant to whom grain is con¬ 
signed, may dispose of the warehouse receipt given him for the same, although 
directed by the consignor not to sell, but to hold the grain for further orders, if 
he keeps on hand, ready for delivery when called on, other receipts for a like 
quantity and grade of grain. The receipts are not the consignor’s propert.y, and 
do not represent his property, but are merely evidences of a debt to the consignee. 

Sneciafbiras.— The shipper of grain may, by consentof the warehopseman, have 
his grain kept in a separate bin by itself, which consent must appear upon the 
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face of the receipt, as well as the number of the bin, or he taay instruct the com¬ 
mission 3nan, and require him to keep the identical receipts received upon his 
shipment, and not part with them except when he sells on his account. 

C'onsi^Kcc a (icMor. -Where a consi^ee of grain stores the same in a ware¬ 
house, and it is intermixed with other grain of like grade, and a receipt is taken 
for the amount, the grain being no longer capable of identification, the owner 
parts with his proiierty in the same, and the consignee to whom the receipt is given, 
instead of being a bailee, becomes a debtor to the owner. 

Aceountability of eommismon merc}umt,—lt a commission man places the grain 
of his consignor in a warehouse, taking a receipt therefor, and disposes of the 
receipt, and afterwards fails to keep warehouse receipts for the same amount and 
grade of grain, it will not amount to a conversion of the grain. The only effect 
will be a bar to his charges for storage and insurance. 

Coiiiminmoii merchant—CiymjKnsation fw advuncen.—A commission merchant 
may rightfully sell grain consigned to him to rejinburse himself fur advances 
made, after a reasonable time, when such is the usage of trade. 

Comminsion merchants—Storage andiiisiirancectuirgcs.—Accormta of sales ren¬ 
dered monthly by a commission merchant to the consignor for several years, con¬ 
taining items of charges for storage and insurance, unobjected to until after suit 
brought by the former for a balance due him, is prima facie evidence of the cor¬ 
rectness of the account, and the right to make such charges. (September term, 
1877. Bailey v. Bensely, 87 Bl., 550.) 

Inspection of grain—Inspectors appointed by board of trade, —By the act of 
1867, incorporating the East St. Louis Board of Trade, there were conferred upon 
that hoard all the powers and privileges, and it was subjected to all the restric¬ 
tions, of the Chicago Board of Trade, as then existing under its charter of 1859. 
Section 10 of the charter of the Board of Trade of Chicago merely authorizes an 
inspection of grain by inspectors aiipointed by the board of trade among its mem¬ 
bers, or to any other person who may agree thereto, and such inspector* so 
appointed have no authority "to act in any other case or under other or different 
circumstances. 

Hoard of trade inspectors not affected by Illinois act of IS/l.—Tho act of 1871, 
for the regulation of public warehouses, was not intended as an amendment of 
the charters of boards of trade. That act was intended as a complete system of 
itself, in no maimer connected with or depending upon any other law.on the sub¬ 
ject. Under it no provision is made for the appointment of inspectors of grain 
for jiublic warehouses in Class B. 

Under the act of 1871, in relation to public warehouses, it making*iio provision 
for the appointment of inspectors of ^ain in Class B, the owners or proprietors 
of that class of warehouses could conduct their business without inspection, ns 
before the passage of the law. This seeming defect in the act can not be con¬ 
strued to invest boards of trade with the power of appointing such inspectors. 

Section 19 of the act of 1871 prohibits warehousemen of Class B from receiving 
and mixing the grain of different owners until the same shall have been inspected 
in all places where there are legally appointed inspectors of grain. .Such inspect¬ 
ors are not such as are appointed by a board of trade, but such as might be 
appointed under power subsequently conferred by law. 

So inspectors appointed by the Board of Trade of East St. Louis are not legally 
appointed under this section. (January term, 1883. East St. Louis Board of 
Trade v. People ex rel. McCormick, 105 Bl., 382.) 

Warehonse. A warehouse receipt stands in theplaceof the grain it rep¬ 

resents, and the possession of the receipt is regarded as the possi^sion in law of 
the grain itself; and as the warehouseman la not required to surrender the ^ain 
until the return of the receipt and the payment of charges, one who obtains it 
under such circumstances as would charge him with notice of a want of title in 
his assignor, the real owner, may recover of him, in trover, the value of the grain 
on his refusal to surrender the receipt to him. (November tenn, 1882. Can»lian 
Bank v. Mcliae, 106 Ill., 881.) 

ITie weigh!, of the American authorities is that when the sale or exchange is 
part of a mass of the same kind, quality, and grade—as of part of the corn or 
wheat in an elevator-separation from the mass or other specification of the par¬ 
ticular part sold is unnecessary to its appropriation, independent of the statute 
vesting the ownership in the holder of a warehouse receipt. (May 11,1891. Cloke 
p. Shafroth. 187 Ill..393.) 

Where the grain of different owners has all been intermingled in one common 
mass, according to the usage of warehousemen and without objection by the 
owners, it becomes common property, owned by the several parties in the propor¬ 
tion in which each has contributed to the common stock. 

1 0—VOL XI- 16 
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The grain being thiis owned in common, the scTeral owners are snb.iect to sus¬ 
tain any loss pro rata which might occur by diminution, decay, or otherwise, 
(.^ril term, 1S64. Dale v. Olmstead, atl Ill.. UiO; S. C., 11 111., Hll.) 

Where grain is stored in an elevatbr, the length of time it shall remain is 
optional with the owner, so long as he sees fit to pay storage. 

Where a iierson puts grain in a warehouse for the purpose of storage and the 
warehouseman converts the grain to his own use by manufacturing the same into 
flour and selling the same, receiving the money therefor, the owner of the gi'ain 
may waive the tort and recover from the warehouseman in assumpsit for money 
had and received for the value of the grain. (September term, 1869. Ives 
Hartley, fll Ill., 531.) 

Warehouses established under act of 1871 (Rev. Stat.,1874, p. 820) are public 
agencies, and the proprietors thereof, as licensees, pursue a public employment 
which public policy forbids shall be so conducted a.s to expose them to tenfptation 
of serving their personal intert.sts at the expense of their duty to the public. 

A public warehouseman has no right under the act of 1871 to buy and store his 
own grain, issuing his own warehouse receipts to himself as an individual, and 
buying and selling through his own warehouse, as such a course is inconsistent 
with the full and impartial performance of his duty to the public. 

The failure of warehouse commissioners to (ptestion the legality of private grain 
deals by warehousemen through their own houses is not a construction of the act 
of 1871 in favor of such practice. 

A stockholder in a public warehouse can not use the property to carry on his 
individual business as a grain dealer. 

An injunction against one in his relation as a stockholder in a public warehouse 
is not binding upon him after the relation of stockholder ceases, (.lune 18,1898; 
rehearing Octolsjr 6, 1898. Central Elevator Co. e. People ex rol. Moloney, Attor¬ 
ney-General, 174 Ill., 103.) 


MIN.NESOTA. 


A deposit of grain for storage is a bailment, the title remaining in the depositor, 
so that he is deemed to bo the owner of the grain in the warehouse to the amount 
of his deposit, although the Identical grain be deposited has been remove d and 
other grain of like kind and (juality substituted in its steail. 

The holders of receipts for grain so deposited, of the same kind and quality, are 
tenants in Common in the mass of grain of that kind and <)nality in the ware¬ 
house, the interest of each being limited to'the amount called for by bis receipt. 

The warehouseman may also bo tenant in common with tlteui in such mass, as 
where he puts his own gr.ain in the warehouse or purchases from a depositor, llis 
interest in the mass is limited to the excess above what is necessary to meet his 
outstanding receipts. 

He may remove and dispose of such excess as his own. It ho sell as bis own 
any grain beyond such o.xeess without express consent of the depositors his sale 
passes no title, and the owners may follow the grain into the hands of the pur¬ 
chaser,and recover from him for a conversion. (FebruaryIS, 1890. • Hale?;. Pills- 
bury, 43 Minn., 33.) 

By laws 1887 (ch. 10, sec. 3, subdivision P) a r.ailway company is obliged to give 
e<ioal or substantially similar facilities for the transportation of grain to all per¬ 
sons who in good faith erect or desire to erect warehou-ses at any of its stations; 
and if a demanil therefor is unreasonablyuretused the State railway and warehouse 
commi.ssion may, after due consideration, enforce the performance of such duty. 

The railway company may impose reasonable terms and conditions npon per¬ 
sons who demand such facilities, but they must be the same for all. (September 
8,1893. Farwell Farmers’ Warehouse Association v. M., St. P. and S. Ste Marie 
Bwy. Co., 53 Minn., 8.) 

Laws 1870, chapter 86. section 6, not repealed by Penal Code, section 415. 

A receipt for grain placed in store, which in ah other respects con-stituted a con¬ 
tract of bailment, contained the following: " The conditions on which this wheat is 
received at this elevator are that Rieger (the warehouseman] has this option— 
either to deliver the grade of wheat that this ticket calls for or to pay the bearer 
the market price for the same, less elevator charges, on surrender of this ticket.” 
ffeW, that this did not render the contract one of sale; it merely gave the ware¬ 
houseman an option to buy when the receipt was presented. This option he 
could only e.xercise when the receipt was presented and by a)aying the money. 
Judgment below affirmed, (November 16,1894, Minnesotan. Rieger, 59 Minn., 
151.) 
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• 

Defendants were indicted under laws of 1895, chapter 149,-for refusins; to tnm 
over nnclfiimed freight to a licensed public warehouseman after twenty days from 
the receipt thereof. 

Held, tliifl act is unconstitutional and void, not being a lawful exercise of the 
police power of the State. 

Causes were remanded with directions to the court below to dismiss indictments. 
(May 37, 1897. Minnesota v. (1. M. and St. P. Rwy. Co. et al., (18 Minn., 381.) 

Stahmeiit of factn. -Swart was a general warehouseman; one Foster delivered 
to him certain wheat at the warehouse of defendant, at Minneiska. ‘All of said 
wheat was kept in abin, and kept by itself. Keceipts were issued which ultimately 
passed to Robson, the plaintiff. The receipts described tho wheat as “No. 3 
wheat.'’ 

IMd, the receipts or memoranda didnot estop the warehouseman from showing 
that tho wheat was interior to No. 3, and the offer to deliver to such purchaser of 
the memoranda the identical wheat delivered was sufficient offer to perform his 
contract by tho warehouseman. (Robson v. Swart, 14 Minn., 387.) 


NORTH P.VKOTA. 

/tales of storage, etc.., may he fixed by Chapter 180 of tho session laws of 
1891 considered, and sections 4 and 11 thereof held to 1)0 constitutional, in so tar 
as they define public warehouses, and in so far as they pre.scrihe maximum rates of 
charges for elevating and storing grain in the jjublic warehouses, as they are 
defined in section 4 of the act. (State ex rel. Stoeser r. Brass, 3 N. Dak., 183; S.C. 
1.03 U. S., 391.) 

(See decision of Supreme Court of the United States in this cjise, vol. 1.03, 
p.391.) 

Tdeutity of grain lost in storage .—The owner of mortgaged wheat delivered the 
same to an elevator and tnrne'd over to defendant in pjiyment of a claim the tickets 
issued by tho elevator company. They were general storage, and not special bin 
tickels. Held, that defendant had no control over the identical wheat covered by 
the mortgage, or over the mass with which it was mingled, but could only claim 
Irom tho elevator company the delivery to him.of the number of bushels 
named in the ticket of the grade therein specified, without reference to tho 
source from which the company should obtain the grain for delivery, and there¬ 
fore held that tlio mortgagee could not maintain replevin against the defendant for 
tho mortgaged wheat, he being neither in the actual nor in the constructive pos-’ 
session thereof. (.June 3, 1898. Best v. Muir.8 N. Dak.. 44.) 

J.OSS or ileslnielioii of proiterly In storage .—The burden rests upon the bailee to 
show the loss or destruction of the property bailed, if such be the fact. Noother 
rule could be admitted. It would generally be impossible for tho bailor to show 
that the i)roiiorty had not been lost or destroyed. It was otherwise with the bailee 
in possession of the property. (Defendants had not introduced any testimony in 
the cause. I (April 34, 1899. MarshalH’, Andrews, 8 N. Dak., 3(11.) 

OEEaoN. 

A warehouseman receiving grain on storage and mixing it with other grain of 
tho same nature and cjuality also stored in his warehouse in the usual course of 
business is not chargeable with a conversion by reason of such act alone. 

The identity of grain so stored is not lost, nor is it thereby placed beyond a lien 
thereon. (March term, 1883. Sears t’. Abrams, 10 Or., 199.) 

In the absence of statutory enactment a w.arehouseman's receipt is not a negoti¬ 
able instrument, and an assignment thereof operates merely as a transfer of the 
property deposited and passes no better title to the purchaser than the vender had. 
(March term, 1,884. Solomon i>. Bnshnell, 11 Or., 377.) 

An attaching creditor is to be deemed a purchaser in good faith and for a valu¬ 
able consideration from the date of the attachment. 

When by a warehouse receipt it is agreed to deliver the property to any one to 
whom the receipt may be indorsed, as to one or to his order, a symbolical delivery 
of the proj)ftty may be effected by transfer of the receipt, and the warehouseman 
in such case becomes bailee to such transferee. (November 23; 1885. Gill r. 
Frank, 13 Oi., ,507.) 

Where several de*)OSitors have wheat stored In a warehouse in a common mass 
and a deficiency occurs, from whatever cause, not occasioned by the fault of any 
such depositors, the loss must be borne by each of them in the proportion which 
the amount of his wheat bears to the whole amount deposited. But it seems a 
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depositor will not be l&ble to acconnt, althoagh he has received an excess, unless 
such loss occurred after he stored his wheat. (March term, 1887. Brown u. North- 
cutt, 14 Or., 53ft.) 

The deposit of wheat in a warehouse which has been mingled with the wheat of 
other persons in a common mass is a bailment, and the depositor does not lose his 
right thereby to reclaim it. Where a warehouseman ships wheat to a third party 
without the consent of the depositor, such depositor is not estopped from claiming 
damages for its conversion, unless by acquiescing in the acts of the warehouse¬ 
man he has misled such third party, (April term, 1887. HoBee v. Ceaser, 15 
Or., 62.) 

WISCONSIN. 

Plaintiff being the owner of a certain quantity of wheat, which, with Ips con¬ 
sent, was stored in mass with that of others in a warehouse, after shipments had 
been made from the mass, until a quantity not greater than that due him was left, 
this was his .absolute property as against the warehouseman, and any invasion of 
that quantity by the latter was a wrongful conversion, and plaintiff might follow 
the wheat wherever it could be identified, (June term, 1806. Young c. Miles, 20 
Wis., 646,) 

Under both the warehouse-receipt act and the factor's act, if a principal empowers 
his factor to purchase and retain a negotiable warehouse receipt, or transfers to 
him possession of such receipt, the factor, having the apparent legal title (though 
clothed with a trust toward the principal), has power not only to sell but to pledge 
the receipt to one dealing with him in good faith; and notice that he holds the 
receipt as a factor is not notice of any limit of. his power, as between him and his 
principid, to sell or pledge it, though such sale or pledge will not bind tiie prin¬ 
cipal if the vendee or pledgee has notice that it is made in violation of the princi¬ 
pal's instructions. (August term, 1877. Price n. Wis. Marine & Eire Ins. Co., 43 
Wisl, 267.) 
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REVIEW OF THE EVIDENCE TAKEN BY THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON MANUFACTURES. 


The Senate Committee on Manufactures was authorized hy the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gr(!sa to investigate and asc^ertain what manufacturers adultccrate foods and 
drinks, and whieli, if any, of such products are frauduhmt. In accordance with 
this authorization, the committee held numerous ses.sions in Washington, Chicago, 
and New York lietwecm March, 189!), and Febrnai'y, lUOll, incluaiv'e, and heard 
the testimony of a large nnniber of witnesses, including both professional chem¬ 
ists and pliysitiians who had analyzed food products or observed tfleir physiolog¬ 
ical effects, aiid persons practically engaged in the manufacture and sale of foods. 
Written statements were also received from a number of authorities who were 
not present in person. Dr. II. W. Wiley, Chief Chemist of the United States 
Department of Agricnlture, besides stating the results of some of his own inves¬ 
tigations, met with the committee in some of ils sessions and t(H)k part in the 
(luestioning of other witnesses. The testimony taken by the C(mimittee makes a 
printed pamphlet of more than (iOl) pages. (Simate Report No. .olO, Fifty-,sixth 
Congress, lii'st session.) Topical digests of this testimony and of certain addi¬ 
tional statements afterwards submitted to the Senate in reply to some of the 
testimony conceniing baking j)owder, tegether with a digest of the jmre food laws 
of the various States, have been prei)ared in pursuance of Sejnate resolutions 
passed December C, 1900, and January (i, 1901. The digests of testimony, etc., 
are by Cluirles E. Edgerton and Max West; that of the pure food laws is by 
E. Dana Durand. 

EXTENT OP ADULTERATION. 

There seems to lie a general agreement that foods of American origin have 
improved in purity during recent years, except in certain particulars. Two wit¬ 
nesses cjill attention to tho lack of pure American food products in former years 
and the consequent general use of foreign gO(Hls, but agree that American manu¬ 
facturers are now producing even bettor goods than can be imported. Two 
explanations are jfiven for the improvpmont—an advance in national character 
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and the discovery that? honesty is the best policy. It is sngested that more money 
is to lie made qut of pnre foods honestly labeled than ont of adulterated products.' 

Dr. Wiley has stated that probably 96 per cent of all food products have been 
adulterated at some time in some country; but he estimates that scarcely 5 per 
cent of the food products liought at random, other than spices and ground coffee, 
would now bo found to bo adulterated. Moreover, the adulteration which is injur¬ 
ious to health is much less extensive than that which is merely more fraudlilent.’ 
Other witnesses who have analyzed foods have found very little injui’ious or 
poisonous adulteration.'' On the other h.and, it is said to be impossible to distin¬ 
guish injurious adulterations from those which are merely frauds, food which is 
wholesome for one man being unwholesome for another.^ 

Lead poisbning .—^Attention ip culled to the danger of getting soluble salts of 
lead and tin from the accidentol dropping of solder into canned vegetables and 
from the use of a largo proportion of lead in the tin of which the cans are made. 
The excess of lead causes wh.at is known as painters’ colic.® 

Another source of lead iMjisoning is the use of load it. siphons used for mineral 
waters.* 

MIXED FLOUR. 

A kind of terra alba known as mineraline. produced in a North Carolina factory, 
is said to have been used in an adulteration of flour. It is absolutely insoluble in 
the stomach, and serves as a mcclmnical imp(!diniont, loading up the stomach 
with a dead weight. Sulphate of lime or gypsum, ground to a white powder, 
has also been used as .an .adulterant of flour.’ 

It is not denied.that before the passage of the mixed-flour law it was a common 
practice to adnlbu’atc flour with corn starch, com flour, and, in some oases, with 
mineral subsLances; but the law is thought to liave been effective in stopinng 
nearly all the mixing of flour except in the ciise of such preparations as pamuke 
flour, which are exiiected to bo mixed.* 

Tlio increased confidence in American flour abroad resulting from the psussage 
of the mixed-flour l.aw is .shown to have produced a decidi'd increase in the 
exports of that commodity,’ and the law is generally considered satisfactory, 
minor amendments only being suggested.'* 

BAKING POWDER. 

The consideration of the relative merits of baking powder m.ade with cream of 
tartar and that containing alnm gives rise to a number of unsettled questions. 
Two witnesses claim that the popular prejudice against aluiil baking powder is 
kept alive by advertising or reading matter paid for by the manufacturers of 
cream of tartar baking powder, elsewhere referred to as the baking-powder trust." 
Great stress is laid upon the relative cheapness of alnm baking powder; ” but, on 
the other hand, it is shown that it is much inferior in leavening power to that 
made with cream of tartar,” and also that while it is sold at wholesale at very 
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low prices it frequently reaches the consumers at prices as high as those of cream- 
of-tartar baking powders.' 

Cream of tartar as used in bread making is generally considered uninjuriousor 
even beneficial," while the charge is brought against alum that aluminum com¬ 
pounds do not occur in either the vegetable or the animal matters which form the 
natural foods of man." 

Cream of tartar .—There is practically no denial of the wholesomeness of cream- 
of-tartar baking powder, though one or two witnesses mention that it would be 
poisonous or injurious in very large doses,' and Professor Munroe considers baking- 
powder bread in general loss wholesome than that made by the process of fermen¬ 
tation." The chief question concerning cream of tartar is as to its purity. The 
consulting chemist for three of the principal baking-powder comijanies says the 
material used by those companies does not vary appreciably from a purity of 
100 per cent; “ but other chemists have found the purity of commercial cream of 
tartar to vary greatly, and some samples bought for cream of tartar to contain 
no cream of tarter at all.’ 

Alum in hahlng jiowder .—There are several questions concerning alum baking 
powder as to which groat difference of opinion exists. The more important of 
the.se questions are (1) whether the alum is completely decomposed in the baking 
of bread, as it is intended to be, or whether some portion of it remains in the 
bread as ahun; (2) whether the residuum is soluble in the digestive juices, and 
(3) whether it is injurious in the quantities in which it occurs in bread. 

The re.siduum left in the bread by alum baking powder con.sists of hydrate of 
aluminum and sulphate of sodium, and, in the case of an alum and pho.sphate 
powder, phosphates of calcium and sodium. It is claimed on behalf of the alum 
baking i)owders that no alum can bo left in the food; that the use of too much 
alum in baking imvder would increase the expense, and is sure to be avoided for 
commercial reasons." On the other hand, it is believed by several .authorities 
that alum may sometimes occur in the bread,’ and one witness says there are good 
authoiitiea who believe that the decomposition of the alum is ne\ipr complete, 
and that some unchanged alum always remains in the bread.” 

One chemist, whois an officer of a baking-powder company, denies that aluminum 
hydrate is soluble in the digestive juices, on the authority of an English analyst 
whose conclusion was based upon experiments onliving animals." Two author¬ 
ities consider the solubility of aluminum hydrate doubtful," and several others 
regard its sohibility as established by experiments or otherwise.” 

Two manufacturers and three apparently disinterested chemists consider the 
use of .alum baking powder harmless, and one of the chemists even goes so far as 
to say tlmt it is really the most perfect baking powder, liecause its residuum is 
smaller than that of any other, and because it generates gas only very slowly 
before it is heated, enabling the baker to do his kneading more thoroughly and 
thus produce a more wholesome bread than when it is necessary to hurry the 
dough into the oven." Several other authorities consider the wholesomeness of 
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alnm baking powder still in doubt, and three of these gentlemen remark that the 
burden of proof should be upon those who favor its use.' 

There is a 'decided preponderance of evidence to the effect that alum baking 
powder is positively harmful. It is charged with producing a great variety of 
injurious effects, especially in the digestive tract. It is believed by some of the 
expert witnesses that its continued use is likely to produce chronic indigestion; 
and one specialist in disea-ses of the alimentary tract has reached the conclusion 
that the great majority of digestive troubles may be traced to white bread and 
quick hot breads made with baking powder. The claim that alum baking pow¬ 
der makes better bread than the other kinds is offset by the statement that bread 
made with it is likely to bo inferior, the action of the alum on the bicarbonate of 
soda being irregular and uncertain. Bread made with alnm baking pbwder is 
also said to have an unpleasant taste, duo to the presence of sodium sulphate. A 
German authority is quoted to the effect that intense nervous disturbance may 
ultimately result from the absorjition of aluminum compounds, the poisonous 
action of which is very slow. Alnm is characterized as an insidious cumulative 
poison.’ 

Proposed legislation—Two legislative solutions of the baking-powder problem 
are proposed: (1) That manufacturers be required to state the composition of the 
powder on their labels, and (3) that the use of abiin Iw prohibited. There seems 
to be no difference of opinion as to the desirability of the first measure, if the use of 
alum is to be pennitted at all; even the advocates of alnm baking powder assent to 
the proposed requirement, though they suggest that instead of giving the formula 
it would be better to state the substances left in the food, or else that the manu¬ 
facturer should have the privilege of aflinning on the label the hanulessness of 
the materials used. One chemist advises that all baking powders bo lalieled as to 
the minimum percentage (jf gas they are calculated to evolve.’ A numlw of 
witnesses, however, go so far .as to recommend the .absolute proliibition of the 
use of alum in baking powder.’ 

Use of ajuia for tvliilening bread.—Several witnesses refer to the use of alum 
by bakers for the purpose of whitening broafl and improving its appearance, and 
wide differences of opinion .are expressed as to the harmfulness of this practice. 
One chemist says the real harm consists in using wormy or inferior flour, the 
quantity of alum used lieing too small to do any haian.* 

Use of alum in the filtration of vmter.—Ouo of the advocates of alum baking 
powder speaks of the use of alum on a large scale in the filtration of water in 
many cities.’ Another authority, however, regards this use of alnm as of doubt¬ 
ful wisdom, and recommends the substitution of salts of iron. He says further 
that the alnm is intended to be precipitated, but that even if the whole amount 
remained in the water it would be only in minute quantities as compared with the 
amount used in alum baking powders.’ Two witnesses call attention to the pro¬ 
hibition of the use of alum in England, France, and Germany." • 
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OLEOMAEGABINE. 

A number of gentlemen more or leas intimately associated witll the oleomar¬ 
garine industry descriljo the mi thods of manufacture, and iwsert that only pure 
materials are used and that all the processes are cleanly.' Their testimony as to 
the wholesomenesa and nutritive value of oleomargarine is confirmed by a num¬ 
ber of disinterested witnesses.' 

One chemist, who does not think the best buttorine equal to the best butter, 
says that there are grades of butter which are inferior to good or average but- 
terine;’ and this impression is confinned by reading some of the descriptions 
given of the processes of renovating rancid and inferior butter.' 

Frmululent mle .—The principal charge brought against oleomargajine is that 
it is sold fraudulently for butter.' On the other hifiid, both dealers and manufac¬ 
turers of oleomargarine give testimony tending to show that the product is sold 
for what it is, that it is advertised widely, and that pnrcliasers, even when they 
ask for butter, know whether they are getting butter or oleomargarine from the 
difference in price.* One wtness, ht)wever, makes the point that while keepers 
of lK)arding houses and restaurants know what they are buying, their boarders 
do not know what they are getting on the table.’ 

Imitative coloring .—The use of coloring matter in butter and oleomargarine is 
a ve^ed question. It appears that it is now a nearly universal practhie to color 
genuine butter during the winter months. This is said to b(! done for the sake of 
unifonnity and to make the product pleasing to the oye.“ It is claimed on behalf 
of the butter interests that a ijistinction should be made between this colorinft of 
butter and the c(doring of another substance, such as oleomargarine, in imitation 
of butler. On the other hand, some of the oleomargarine manufacturers assert 
that their ]>roduct is not ccdortxl to imitahi butter, hut for the .same reason that 
butter is colored." ()ne witness even goes so far as to say that since thi! advent 
of hutterine the creamery men have found it necessary to imitate it*hy coloring 
their Imtter."' 

The proposal to la-ohihit the coloring of oleomargarine in imitation of butter 
finds some suiqiort among fisid exiieids," but is naturally enough objected to by 
those who are interested in theoleomargarino industry,'' one of whom says that a 
law proliibiting the use of coloring matter in either butter or oleomargarine 
would hurt the butter industry more than the oleomargarine industry." Several 
witnes.ses Isdiove that oleomargarine could not be sold unless it were colored in 
imitation of butter." 

The nature of the coloring matter used is another question concerning which 
there are different o])inions. It is charged that the use of vegetable colors has 
been largely superseded by aniline dyes," but this is denied." 
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Opposition to the ioa.—Several witneases object to the exiatbig tax on oleo¬ 
margarine on the ground that it increagee the price of a product used by persons in 
moderate circumstances. The existing tax of $48 a year is complained of as being 
too high a tax to expect from retail dealers.' On the other hand, the constitu¬ 
tional point is raised that nothing can be done by the National Government to con¬ 
trol the manufacture and sale of such products except through an internal-revenue 
law." 

Benefit to the animal industry.—A Chicago commission merchant who has been 
closely identified with the oleomargarine business believes that while the produc¬ 
tion of imitation butter is only about 6 per cent as great as that of butter from 
cream and milk, the demand for the fats used has raised the price of ca tie and 
hogs throughout the country." 

OTHER ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 

Milk .—While milk is often adulterated by the addition of water and by the use 
of preservatives and sometimes coloring matter, the most common form of adulter¬ 
ation is probably the abstraction of the fat in the cream, as in skimmed milk.'* 
It is stated that a child fed upon skimmed milk may suffer as much as if a 
poison were administered, from not getting the proper food constituents." 

Condensed skimmed milk .—Several witnesses call special attention to the use 
of skimmed milk in the preparation of condensed milk, a practice which is said 
to endanger the lives of children fed with the product by slowly starving them.® 

Two witnesses, one of whom represents a leading condensed milk company, 
consider a national law ne<!essary to prevent the sale of condensed skimmed milk, 
because it is so commonly shipped from State to State and used on shipboard.' 

Cheese.—It ajiears to be a common practice to adulterate cheese by substituting 
for the butter fat other fats which are inferior to it, though not necessarily 
less nutritious or at all deleterious. Cheese filled in this manner is Siiid to be 
undesirable,in that it does not ripen normally and soon spoils, besides being less 
palatable.® 

Lard .—It appears from the testimony of several witnesses that bard is qjiite 
generally adulterated with cotton-seed oil and beef stearin, neither of which is 
considered deleterious to health." Cocoanut oil is also said to be used as a sub¬ 
stitute for lard; but the only lard adulterant which is considered injurious to 
the health is paraffin wax, which is sometimes used instead of stearin to bring 
back the consistency of the lard after cotton-.seed oil has been added.'" 

Canned beef .—Attention is called to the lack of nutritive quality in canned 
roast beef and in boiled beef, on account of the extraction of part of the valuable 
material." 

Horseflesh.—It is thought probable that horseflesh has boon sold in this cotm- 
try for food, as it is known that horses are slaughtered for food in this country, 
and it would bo easy to make horseflesh pass for beef, osi)ecially for the coarser 
grades of beef. Its side in many parts of Europe has become quite common." 
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FrawMent mien of game birds and fish.—The sale of EngliSh sparrows for reed 
oirds, and of other birds for high-priced game birds which they resemble, is ssiid 
to be a common commercial fraud. Restaurants and markets often sell one kind 
of duck for another, and other turtles for terrapin. The sale of one kind of fish 
for another, as in the case of spurious sardines, is a fraud of similar nature which 
is also objected to.' 


SUGAR, SIRUP, AND GLUCOSE. 

Siti/ar.—Representatives of the principal sugar-refining companies testify that 
sugar ivs now made is pure, though formerly it was commonly adulterated on 
account of the cheapness of glucose.’ Concerning Jhe purity of powdered sugar 
there is a difference of opinion, two witnesses thinking it nearly always pure," 
while one intimates that it is generally adulterated with cornstarch, .and another 
says it contains an insoluble substance, probably mineraline." Maide sugar is 
said to be .adulterated very o.vtonsively with yellow sugar from the refineries, 
though pure niaide sugar can he obtained from Vermont and elsewhere." 

Simp and molasses.—It .appears that table sirup and mobasses are adulterated 
with glucose to a considenable extent,' but this is especially true of maple sirup, 
on account of the expensiveness of the genuine article.’ One mannfivctm-er, how¬ 
ever, states its ,a result of his experience that the greater part of the maple sugar 
sold is imre.® 

It seems that extracts of hickory bark have been used to give the maido flavor 
to sirup, but it is stated that neither this nor any artificial maple flavor has over 
been used successfully.’ 

Nutritive value of glucose.—The preponderance of testimony is to the effect 
that glucose is a nnti-itive and wholesome food; "> hut one witness believes it to he 
harmful," .and another considers its wholesomeness so doubtful that he prefers to 
avoid it." 

Projmsed labeling law.—Ml the witnesses who discuss the question pre in favor 
of requiring sirup adulterated with glucose to he laholodasto its composition.'" 

CONFECTIONERY. 

Tlie main constituents of confectionery are sugar, glucose, and flour, all of 
which are nutritious and appeal to the natural taste of the child for sweets. 
Sweet materials of vegetable origin are considered beneficial, furnishing heat and 
adipose tissue. In the higher grades of candy pulps of fruits and nuts are used, 
adding much to the exiiense. In .acidulated goods, such as lemon drops, citric or 
tartaric acid is generally used. For flavoring, both vegetable mid chemical fla¬ 
vors are used." 

Injurious materials.—It apiiears that terra alba has lieen largely used in con¬ 
fectionery, but its use is said by the confectioners themselves to have been dis- 


1 Wiley, p.-lO. 

3 Schiller, pp. 430,431; ITavomeyer, pp. 46G,4<)7. 

Scliiller, p. 431; Tucker, p. 43C. 

< Smith, p. 134; Gallagher, p. 4. 

6 Wiley, pp. *29,30: Scully, p. 96. 

•Wiley, pp. 28-30; Jenkins, p. 461; Scully, p. 90. 

^ Wiley, p. ‘29; Berry, pp. 96,97; Scully, pp. 90-93. 

•Berry, p. 97. 

•Wiley, p. 29; Scully, p. 93. 

Wiley, p. 21; Prescott, p. 197; Mallet, p. 656; Scully, p. 94. 
^*Piffard,p. 192. • , 

**Hallbcrg, pp. 82,«:l. 

i5B(*rry, pp. 98,101; Wiley, p. 30; Mitchell, p. 119; Chitteudeu, p. 423. 
M Wiley, pp. 80, 31; Gunther, pp. 306, 307; Berry, p. 808. 
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coDtinncd, While it is not poisonous, its nse in confectionery or other food is 
severely condemned hy scientists. The nse of alcoholic niateiials in /pun drops 
and otlicr candy is .also considered extremely reprehensible, and its prohibition is 
recoinmcndod. Poisonous coloring matters have also been found, such as aniline 
dyes contaminated with arsenic.' But the Confectioners’ Association of the 
United States, which is said to include almost every reputable (confectioner in 
the countio', was organized with the purpose of preventing the use of deleterious 
substances, and it is believed to have succeeded. It maintains a fund for the 
prosecution of manufacturers who use terra alba. It investigates cases in which 
sickneas is said to have Ixjen caused by eating candy, and usually finds that that 
was not the tnie cause.’ 

National rexpilation projsised .—The confeedioners themselves are foremost 
among those who desire national legislation to regulate the maiinfactnre of 
candy, and to supimiss the numerous small and illK'onductcd concerns, such as 
those op(\rated in basements and cellars by ignorant persons.’ 

HONEY. 

Adulteration of extracted honey .—There is (sonsiderable testimony tending to 
show that honey is .adulterated very extensively. Dr. Wihy thinks it a safe esti¬ 
mate to say that half the strained honey on the market in the United States is 
adulterated. The principal adulterant used is glucose, though it is said that cane 
sugar is also used, both by direct addition to the extracted honey and by feeding 
it to the bees. Attempts have been made to fe«l glucose to the bees in a similar 
manner, but they have not btien successful.-' It is remarked by two witnesses 
that a piece of comb in strained honey is a b.adgo of fraud, genuine honey not 
being sold in that way.* The adulteration of honey is said to be can-ied on by the 
wholesale 'dealers, not by the bee ke((pers themselves.’ 

Proposed legislation .—The only legislation asked for in the c.asc of honey is for 
the purpos(' of previmting fraud, for the benefit of the Isje keepers as well as of 
the public; .and the measure proposed is the rcapiirement of an honest label.' 


.TELLY. 


Old-fashioned pure fruit jelly s(iems to have gone out of fashion, as far as the 
commercial product is concerned, except in the case of some of the high-priced 
goods. Commercial jelly is made sometimes of gelatin, and sometimes the 
foundation is glucose, to which is .added a certain amount of apple juice from 
skins and cores obtained from dried-apiilo factorms. In either cas(! the so-called 
jelly is artificially flavored and colored." An acid preparation is also used in the 
glucose jelly b) make it “ jell.” It seems probable that hydrochloric ivcid in very 
small proportions is generally used for this purpose, and this is not considered 
injurious in the quantities in which it is used; but it is charged that suliihuric 
acid is also used in some cases." Acetic acid is thought to be used for flavoring 
in .such small quantities as to be uninjurious.'" 

* Wiley, p[). SI, 32; Vaushan, p. 203; Blltinss, p. 249; Qiinlher, p. 3(U; Faulkner, j*. 3(B(. 

’Gunther, pp. 304, 306; Berry, p. 309; Shields, p. 309. See also Coloring materials, p. 15. 

"Gunther, p. 306; Shields, pp. 809-311. 

"Wllcy.pp.M.lS.ZlS,214,630; York,pp.209,210,213-216; Eaton, pp.236,236. 

Wiley, pp. 213,214; Moore, p. 217. See also York, pp. 213,214. 

•York, pp. 209,210,216,216; Stowe, pp. 216,217. 

t Moore, p. 220; York, pp. 210,215; Eaton, p. 23.. 

"Wiley, pp, 22, 23, 684; Jenklne, p. 4.61; Prescott, p. 198; Stewart, p. 79; Vaughan, p. 204; Berry, pp, 
98, 99,101. 

"Berry, pp. 93,100; Vaughan, p, 204; Mitchell, pp. 132,133. 

tochittenden, up. 424. 425. 
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CONDIMENTS. 

It appuars from tlio tostimony that nearly all spices are adulterated by 
being mixed with some inert and harmless substance called a filler, consisting 
sometimes of ground peanut and cocoanut shells, sometimes of colored flour, and 
sometimes of middlings or bran. One manufacturer, however, claims to make 
nothing but strictly pure spices, and another says only the goods he makes to 
order for dealers wanting goods at a low price are adultiTated.' One case is men¬ 
tioned in which ginger was adulterated with old tiirred roisj to give it a stringi- 
ncss similar to that of real ginger.* In cloves, clove stems are used. These stems 
are Siiid to h.avo a slight flavor of cloves.* 

IJorse-raduh is adulterate<l to a considerahle extent with Indian turhips, which 
would h(! very unhealthful in largo (piantities. ' 

Mustard—Tho principal adulterant for mnstiird is flour colored with turmeric; 
but idaster of paris has also been u.sed.‘ 

Popper.—It is stated that ground jiepper can seldom be obtained in a pure state. 
Among the adulterants n.sed in it are mentioned cracker meal, ground corn and 
other refuse, a preparation of acids and charco,al, and for cayenne ijepper, an acid 
prcpar.alion colored with an aniline dye. The adulterants are mixed in with the 
re.al pepper in the process of grinding.* 

iVdf.—Salt is sometimcis mi.xcd with a small amount of cornstarch to act as a 
lubricant and to make the salt run more freely from the cruet. This addition is 
sometimes stated on the label, but not id ways.’ ^ 

Vinegar.—It seems that mdst of the vinegar sold in this country is what is 
known as low-wine vinegar, made by oxidizing the low wines of the distillery by 
.allowing them to trickle over beech shavings and thus converting them into 
acetic aciil, which is then artificially colored and perhaps a little of sonuj solid 
substance added. Tins product is che.apor than either cider vinegar ox malt vine¬ 
gar. It is not (daimed that any of these vinegars are iii,iuriously adulterated, but 
only that they shonld Ix^ sold under their proper n.ames.'' • 

Alum in piekles. —Alum is used as a mordant in fixing the color of pic.kles, at 
least for the exis)rt trade." 

Tomato ketchup is said to bo made! from the cores and skins of tomatoes, dyed 
with a co.al-tar dye, and pre.served with salicylic or benzoic acid. The great 
majority of tomato ketchups contain some antis(!])tic, usually salit^ylic iu;id.'“ 
Tabic oil. —About half the brands of olive oil examined by the Connecticut 
Agricultural Exiwriment Station were found to contaui mixtures of cotton-seed 
oilandoilof sesame. It is said th.at pnictically all of the 6,000,000 gallons of 
cotton-seed oil pro<luccd in this country is sold either as “table oil,” “ salad oil," 
or “olive oil.” Hundreds of barrels of cotton-seed oil sent to Franco and Italy 
are said to return to this country as olive oil, or mixed with olive oil. On the 
other luand, Italian witnesses testify that the adulteration of olive oil in Italy has 
been rendered difficult by a high duty on the cotton-seed oil, and that most of the 
adulteration takes place in the United States. Peanut oil is also said to bo mixed 
with most of the olive oil exported from France. These practices are not criti¬ 
cised on the ground of healthfulness, but only on the ground of fraud.” 

’ Wiley, pp. 17-19; Dclatoiitalne, p. Z!9; Stewart, p. 78; Murray, pp. CO, 272. 

2Mltchcll,p.ll9. 

* Murray, p. 69; Hallberg,p.80. 

< cun, 160,167. 

‘Wllcy,p.l7; Murray,p.69; Duff,p.497; Jenkins,p.462. 

‘’Duff,p.497; JeukinSyp.462; IlHlIberg,p.R4; Wiley,p.18. 

M’iflardypp. 188,190. * 

" Wiley,pp.24,25,234: Frt*ar,pp.528,529; Eaton,23:{,284. 

«Prescott, p. 199; Cliff, pp. 165,166. 

*«Jeiikins,pp.452,4r*3; Wiley, p. 44. 

iiWiley,p.l6; Rossati,i>p.446,447; Zucca,pp.485,48(5; Furbuy,p.61. 
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TEA AND COFFEE. 

Tea not commonly adulterated.—It is refreshing and rather surprising to read 
that tea is not commonly adulterated.' The duty of 10 cents a imnnd on tea is 
said to have had the effect of shutting out the lowest grades." The chemist of 
the New York Produce Exchange, however, speaks of finding one very poor 
sample of tea, almost entirely lacking in theino and largely composed of stems; 
it had the appearance of having been once used and then dried. It also con¬ 
tained pods of S(!cds and some Itair, which may have been accidental impurities.* 
Facing and coloring of fco.—Tea is said to be increased in weight by the use of ' 
mineral substances, which also improve its app«!arance, and it is said>that the 
green colot is often secured,artificially; even the finest teas seem often to be 
adulterated and colored in this way, and perhaps with injurious effects.* 

Legal standard jiroposed.—It is recommended that a chemical standard be 
established for tea, and that it 1)0 recjuired to come up to tliat standard.* 

Coffee adulteratwms .—Several witnesses testify that the adulteration of coffee 
is very extensively carried on, especially in the case of ground coffee. Even 
unground coffe;® have been imitated by the manufacture of artificial l)erries, but 
these, it seems, arc no longer found in the market. Chicory and crushed peas are 
the principal adulterants mentioned. The use of chicory is not objected to except 
on the ground of cheapness and fr.aud. and is even said to improve the flavor of 
the coffee. Coffee adulterated with chicory is therefore considered a permissible 
compound if properly labeled.* The use of chicory and other adulterants in 
coffee is denied by two witnesses, their disuse being explained by the cheapness 
of real coffee in recent years.’ 

“Hl<u-k-jack.”—Otie of the principal forms of adulteration of coffee is said to 
be the inclusion of “black-jack,” that being the trade name for overripe or 
dead beans which have become sour. These black beans are considered deleteri¬ 
ous to health, their use being said to create in tbe consumer a perverted taste. 
Various other impurities are also said to be included in the poorer grades.® 

Glazing and coloring of coffee.—Tho, imperfections of coffee are covered up by 
the use of glazing ;uid a mineral color to produce a shiny appearance and uniform 
coffee brown.* The use of glazing is defended by one witness on the ground 
that it diminishes evaporation during roasting.'* 

Proposed legislation.—Tho establishment of coffee standards which should 
limit the proportion of damaged berries and other imiwrfections, or specify the 
minimum percentage of cafletannic acid, is strongly recommended by two 
gentlemen." Others propose to prohibit entirely the importation of coffee con¬ 
taining black beans, and to prohibit the use of glazing." 

One witness believes that a duty on coffee would operate to exclude black-jack 
and other inferior grades; * but, on the other hand, it is argued that a 5-cent duty 
did not have tliis effect when it was in force, and that the proposed 3-cent duty 
would not be any more effectual.'* 

1 Jeiikius, i» 452; Wiley, p. 18. 

“Btewart, p. 77. 
p. 498. 

«Wiley, p. 48; Doff, p. 499. 

Hallbeig, p. 84. 

® Wiley, pp. 17,18; Mitchell, pp. 119,120; Jenkins, pp. 451,452; Vaughan, p, 205. 

’ Stewart, p. 75; Jarvlc, p. 429. 

«Stewart, pp. 73, 74, 76,77; Jarvlc, pp. 428, 429. 

*Mltchell,p.l21; Stewart,p.75. 

10 Duff, p. 499. 

iiThompwm, pp.48,49, Hallberg, p. 83. 

13 Stewart, pp. 74, 76; Mitchell, p. 121. 

« Thompson, p. 49. 
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ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES. 

very common modem practice in making IjtMT is to u.se com, rice, or 
a little raw harley, and sometimee grape sugar (glucose in a solid form) as 
substitutes for a portion of the malt. The grape sngjir is used for the sake of 
cheapness, but the umnalted grains seem to be used as adjuncts to the malt to 
proiluce a light beer and improve its taste, an all-malt beer being said to be almost 
unsalable in thisccmntry; it contains an excess of albuminoids and is too strong 
and heavy for the iM)pular tiwste.' 

There is a difference of opinion among the disinterested chemists as to the 
whole.somenesa of beer made with unmalted cereals, one university professor 
agriH'ing with tlu! majority of the brewers that theif use Inis no injuridus effects, 
while another chemist lielicves that beer made from rice and com products is 
distinctly injurious.'' 

One of the brewers considers all-malt iK-ermore wholesome and otherwise desir¬ 
able than other kinds.'’ Beer miwle with grape sugar is said to be more apt to 
produce digestive disturbances than pure malt l«:er;' but one witness considers 
this substitution for malt leas objectionable than the use of glucose for sugar, 
because the sugar in malt is converted into glucose in making beer.' 

Hop snbstitutiw do not seem to be used in this country, but when hops are 
cheap hop extracts are made to be used when hops shall have lisen in price, and 
the meal (iontained in the hop com! is also used. No whohisouie bitter has been 
found to tak(' the pliu;e of hops, and the newspaper charge that aloes are uso^is 
discre<lited.“ There is, howevitr, a gi’eat variation in the (jn,ality of the hops and 
other materials used, and consequently in the beer itself.’ 

Tjtyid standurd for beer .—Nearly all thi! bre^wers who express any opinion on 
the subjfsjt are in favor of national regulation and inspection of the brewing 
industry as preferable to r(!gulation by the various States. They seem to be 
generally in favor of thc! (Establishment of a legal slaudai'd for beer by the United 
States GKwernment, regulating either the amounts and proiiortions ofdngredients 
used or the minimum original gravity." Tlu'ce witnesses connected with the 
browing indinstry, however, think it iminacticable or undesirable to fix a legal 
standard for beer, pjirtly on account of the variation in individual tastes.’ 

31alt extract .—The di.stinction between malt (Extract and beer is explained to be 
in the proportion of malt and alcohol. Malt (Extr.act contains a minute (piantity 
of alcohol and a large (luantity of malt, the only other ingredients being hops 
and other V(>getablc bitters whudi ar(E beneficial to health. It is charged, how¬ 
ever, that all brewers now sell beer as malt extrmEt, and the importance of a 
national law fixing the standard of malt extract is suggested. The Gemian and 
Austrian Oovemments (E(>mp(El (he per(!((ntage of malt ('xlaiwEt to Ike marked.” 

Hlendal lupinrs.—Three kinds of blending in tluE nianufacturo of liquors are 
distinguished; (I) Wines from diffoisEUt vineyards and of diff(Ereht flavors are 
blended to make a uniform product fi'om year to year; (3) stri(Etly artificial liq¬ 
uors ar(E manufactured, us in the imitation of clar(Et by a combination of alcohol, 

’ Wil(Ey, p. ]9; Wyiltt, |)p. toi, 402; Buach, pp. 18", (93: Oclmc, p, 29.4; Fcelicr, p. 299; Tliomauil, pp. S5I-3.'iO; 
Llebimum, pp. 394-39G; Krueslcr, pp. :177,378; Wigun, pp.375, ;l7(i. 

’Cliitteuden, p. 424; Pilfnrd, pp. 188,190. 

’ZeltiUEr, pp. 4r8P458. 

‘Wiley, pp. 19-21, 

‘Hallberg, p. 82 . 

•Schwartz, pp. 371,374. Wyatt, pp. 408, 411. 

’Wiley, 21; Feeker, p. 2*.i9: Oehiic, p. 297. 

•Patist, p. 311; Feeker, p. 298; Plautz, p. 301; Ochqe, p. ^293; O’Reilly, p, 402; Zeltncr, pp. 466, 459; 
Huptcl, p. 880; llachemeiSter, p. 416; Llppc, pp. 381-381, .193; Brown, pp. 388, 889. 

’Bascb, pp. 191-193; .Schwartz, p. 374; Wackenhutli, p. 413. 
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sugar, glycerin, tannin, essential oil, an artificial flavor, and a coloring matter; 
(3) but the most common fonn of blending is the process which is made to take 
the place of aging in the case of distilled liquors. Wliilo the first form of blending 
is considered perfectly legitimates the other two fonns are regarded as objection¬ 
able as being both fraudulent and injurious to health, the artificial products 
lieingless wholesome than the natural ones, and in some cases positively injurious.' 

Fabrication and adulteration of tetnes.—Dr. Wiley has examined saifiples of 
wine purporting to be sherry, port, and sweet catawba. which contained no 
fermented grape juice at all, bnt were made of alcohol, commercial glucose, a 
little tannin, and aniline dyes in such quantities that several tufts of wool were 
beautifully dyed with the coloring material taken from one of the ;famplos. 
Another colnmon form of the ajphistication of win(\ is by the addition of alcohol. 
The president of the Brotherhood-Wine Company believes that theri.^ is very little 
adulteration or mi.xing of American wines, and another witness confirms this 
statement in some d(^gree by saying that there is more adulteration of Ihiuoiv. in 
Europe than in America, .artificial wines which could not lawfully be sold in the 
country of origin being e.vported to America. In the wine-producing States of 
Germany the manufacture of artificial xvine and also of see.ond wine (by the 
addition of chemicals and sugar to the pressed grapes) is peniiitted, but the 
product must be sold under its true name. The amount of materials which 
may be added to wine is limited by law. The Ihalian laws on this subject are 
said to be very strict and effective in preventing the adultcr.atiou of wine, but 
1 tallan-wines have Iwen adulterated to some extent after importation to this 
country." 

Artijiciall;/ carbonated ehamjxtgne ,—The ;vdnlteration of true champagne, 
which is defined to be a sparkling wine fennented in the bottle during a iieriod 
of from 2 to 4 years, is thought to be impracticable, but the manufacture of 
so-calUsl chuniiiagne by tbo artificial carlKmation of light-colored still wines is a 
very common practice." The witnesses who arc most closely connected with the 
artificial carbonation of wines state that the gas uscsl is a pure natural gas, and 
claim that thiur product is more wholesome and otherwise desirable than cham¬ 
pagne made by the original process.' On tlu! other hand, artificially c<arbonated 
wine seems to disagixs' with sonu! j)ersons, and it is objected to also on the ground 
that its production tends to discredit all American champagnes.' Tlic cost of 
producing this artificially carbonated champagne is estimated at from 3.') to 85 
per cent of the cost of producing chami)agne of the original kind." Artificially 
carbonated champagnes contain much less alcohol and have a shorter period of 
effervescence than the nsitural champagnes, but American champagne produced 
by fermentation in the bottle is considered by exjterts to bo as fine as any in the 
world, if not superior to any other.’ 

Whinky ami brandy.—lu the aging of whisky the raw whisky is put into casks 
of oak. usually slightly charred on the inside. The whisky extracts from the 
wood It little tannin and coloring matter. The alcohols are oxmlizcsl, forming 
volatile ethers, which lend a pleasant aroma to the liquor. By this process the 
raw whisky is said to Iw transfonned in the course of years into a fragrant, 
palatable, and soothing drink. Tins aging of liipiors, however, is an expensive 
process, on account of the great length of time required, .and an artificial jirocess 
has, therefore, licon invented for producing a similar effect in a .short time. For 

1 Wiley,pp.fB-6C; o’Kcilly.p.tCl. 

"Wiley,pp.!>3,54,fise, Wyatt,pp. 410,411; Kmerwjn, p. .507: lIiH-listadter, p. 470: Kitel, p.291; Ressati, 
pp. 445,446; Zucca,p,485. 

"Emerson,pp,601-507; Wheeler,p.521. ^ , 

"Ulpen.pp. 569-579; Minor, pp. 575-676; Werner, p. .577. 

" Bander, pp. 514,515; Emerson, p. 503. 

"Rll)en,p.572: Coolt,p.519. 

"Wiley,pp.659,690; Emerson,pp.609-51-i: ntirrisnn,pp..591..5iri; IIililreth,pp,510-615, 
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this purpose ethyl alcohol, or cologne spirits, is diluted to the usual strength of 
whisky, colored brown or reddish with burnt sugar, and flavored wiiii artificial 
ethers to resemble either whisky or brandy, as the case may bo'. It is said that 
considerably more than half the whisky in this country is comiMmnded in this 
way, though a little old whisky is usually mixed with the new. 

The manufacture of the whisky and brandy essences is carried on by the same 
manufacturers who make flavoring extracts for soda water. It is regarded as a 
legitimate business in itself, but the product is used by the blenders of liquor for 
fraudulent puriwses. It is very difflojlt to distinguish lupiors compounded in 
this way from the genuine Iwjuors, on account of the practice of blending, iind 
because the product seems to be chemically about the same in either case, though 
the physiological effects are different.' It is proposijd that the compounded liquors 
be required to be labeled as .such.* 

The most common form of adulteration of whisky, a.sido from this artificial 
aging, apiKjars tt) bo the addition of water, which is commonly practiced in saloons 
of the lower grade. Tannin has also Isten found in some of the.se diluted whiskies, 
but its presence may have been due to keeping the liquor in bad casks.* 

FaUie tohcfo.—The abuse Tuost (iompiained of in connection with the manufac¬ 
ture and sale of Ihpiors is fradulent or misleading lalxding. The bottlers of 
foreign ales are frcsiuently troubled by having the foreign labels imitated by photo- 
graidiic or other facsimiles, and also by the refilling of genuine bottles, for which 
it is uwrc difficult to obtain cjonviction.' 

Complaint is made that artificially carbonated champagne is not lalieled in a 
way to indicate the method of manufacture, but is sold for true champagne at 
alsmt double the price of carbonated champagne, besides being generally lalmled 
to give the impression that it is of French or Italian origin.® Two manufac¬ 
turers of carlsmated chami>agn(' testify that their firms use no foreign labels, but 
pla(!(^ the finu names on the bottles. The majority of chamjiagne mpkers. how¬ 
ever, are ludieved to vase labels containing French words to give the iminession of 
foreign origin. Some imisirted champagne is also said to be artificyally carlsm- 
ated and falsely labeled with the names of well-known m.akei’s.‘ 

A very large proiHU'tion of the still wines made in America are said to be sold 
under fraudulent foreign labels, even the Iswt of the Amei ican wines being sold 
as foriugn wiia‘S. Wine sold in quantities is sometimes labeled to suit the pur¬ 
chaser.' The president of one wine company, howcwer, states that his company 
uses American lalxds, .and does not imitate any foreign or domestic wine.'' 

A common abuse is the sale of doniosti<! spirits, largely the product of illicit 
distilleries, under countiirfeit laliels, usually as inqsirted whiskies, brandies, or 
wines. There are .said to be (!onq)arativclyfew saloons whiidi do not refill foreign 
bottles in this fraudulent imanncr. On the assumption that no tax is ]>.aid on the 
domestic spirits thus sold under foreign brands, it is e.stiuial.ed that the Oorvei'n- 
nieut loses $(1,000,(100 a year in customs duties; though in sonic bases internal- 
revenue taxes are laiid on the whisky u.sed in this fraudulent way, .so that thh 
Goveniment loses only the differciuie lietwfien the internal revenue and the 
import duty. One whole.sale liquor dealer says this e.stimale c,an not he substan¬ 
tiated, but another witness say it is generally believed to be an underestimate.* 
One witness showed the committee 03 fraudulent labels, all made in imitation 

'Wiluy, pt>. M-,57: Chltteiiiion, p. 124. 

! Wiley, p.67. 

^('hlLtotulcn, p- 

Broun, pp. 399,400; Roche, p. 414. 

»Wheeler, p.621. 

eftilKiH, pp. r>72, 573, .577; Warner, p. 677. 

^ Emoisoii, p. 507; Eltel, pp. 200, 291; Wiley, pp. -10, 11. 
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of the labels of one brand of whisky, the proprietors of which have been active in 
prosecuting an^ giving publicity to those infringements.' As remedies for those 
frauds, it is recommended that a penalty of fine and imprisomnent be imposed for 
the sale of liquors under misleading brands, and that the ingredients bo stated on 
the labels, though witliout giving the entire formula.* 

Cordials and liqueuers, which are extensively manufactured in the United 
States, are said to be put up under foreign names, except in the case of one estab¬ 
lishment which uses its own name." 

Some of the makers of wines and cordials desire legislation reipiiring all labels 
to show the true place of origin of the wine, whether champagne is genuine or 
artificially carbonated, and in the case of cordials, whether they are diluted or not, 
made from herbs and fruits or e>thorwisc, and artificially imtserved or not.' The 
makers of carbonated champagne, however, object h) the use of the words " arti- 
licdally carbonated,” or other similar expressions, lest isioplo should think the 
l•llanq)ilgne artificial in the sense of being medicated; and it is suggested that if 
champagne made by the old process were re(piired to bo labeled " fimnented in 
the bottle,” the effect would jirobably Ix) to injure both kinds of American cham¬ 
pagne and increase the sale of foreign hrands.'' A distinction is also made between 
the use of names which have become generic, though originally indicating the 
place of origin, and labels intended to deceive the purchaser." 

Physiological effect of alcohol.—A leiniing authority on physiological chemistry 
states that a certain iinantity of alcohol, like an after-dinner cup of coffee or a 
proper amount of salt, facilitates digestion, but that in large quantities it pro¬ 
duces an inflammation of the mucous membrane of the stomach.’ 

FLAVORING EXTRACTS. AND SODA-WATER SIRUPS. 

Vanilla «?p.i lemon actrads .—Most of the flavoring extracts on the market are 
sjiid to be artificial products made with chemical ethers. Vanilla extracts are 
made of an artificial sul)stancn called vanillin, obtained from oil of cloves, or of 
cumarin from the tonka bean. Vanillin is considered a valuable flavoring sul> 
stance, but cumarin has marked poisonous effects when risod in large quantities; 
yet it is said to bo present in nearly all the cheaper grades of extracts. For color¬ 
ing matter, brown sugar or prune juice is used. In the cheaper lemon extracts 
there is a very slight amount of oil of lemon, the flavor and odor being due 
chiefly to an extract of ribbon grass." 

Soda-tmter ,‘untp.s.—Especially in the sirups used for flavoring sodji water is 
the use of artificial compounds practiced. It is estimated that the chances are 
five to one against getting a fruit sirup at a .soda fountain.' The iirtificial sirups 
are more convenient to handle than the fruit flavors and- will keep indefinitely. 
They are not considered injurious to health in minute quantities, but it is com¬ 
plained that their use is a fraud and an injury to the fruit interests. Saccharin 
is sometimes used in place of sugar for sweetening, and aniline dyes arc used; 
perhaps not in sufficient quantities to make a single glass of soda water injuri¬ 
ous to health, though one witness has found enough dye in a single glass to give 
a brilliant color to a piece of flannel 4 inches square. It is charged that a variety 
of substances said to be poisonous are used in coloring soda-water sirups. 
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Flaiiors and colors in other temperance (irtnfcg.—Temperdhce arinks in general 
are said to be extensively colored with aniline dyes and flavored with artificial 
flavors. 

Legal remedies .—The labeling of artificial simps as snch is demanded on behalf 
of the frait interests. In the administration of the Wisconsin food law, artifi¬ 
cial flavors are not permitted as a rule, except where the genuine extract can not 
be commercially made.' 

COLOBING MATERIALS. 

In general .—The use of coloring materials to improve the appearance of foods 
is said to be of physiological importance, in that the sight of attractii’e food not 
only makes the month water, but also increases tlib activity of the stomach, liver, 
and pancreas. It is said, however, that the general object of coloring matter is 
to (mable an inferior food to be sold in place of a better one.* 

Mordants in vegetables .—^In the case of canned vegetables the green color is fixed 
by the use of mineral substances, principally zinc and copper compounds, which 
are poisonous, but are u.sed in such small quantities that they ai’c not hannfnl to 
most healthy sioinachs; though a weak digestion may be upset by a very small 
amount.’ 

Aniline dyes .—The aniline oil used as a coloring matter is obtained from coal 
tar, and it has a variety of hiies, so that it is said to be taking the place of vege¬ 
table colniing matters not only in butter and its imitations, but also in confec¬ 
tionery, jellies, preserves, and .wines.' * 

Some of the aniline colors, as methylene blue, are usually harmless; while 
otliers, as vermilion red, are said to !» slightly poisonous. Some of the aniline 
colors contain arsenic as ari accidental impurity, hut the better grades are not 
madi! by the arsenic pnas'.ss and are guaranteed to Im free from arsenic.’ 

Colors in ronfeelioniry .—The use of coloring matter is consideretf of especial 
importance in confectionei'y, the manufacturers of which pay considerable atten¬ 
tion to the lu'oduction of pleasing tints. Poisonous coloring matters, such as 
chromate of lead, have been used fur this jmrpose, hut simst luiblicity has been 
given to the matter the use of iwn.sonons colors has been almost or ijuite discon¬ 
tinued, and their place taken by aniline dyes, or in the great majority of cases by 
hannloss vegetable substances." 

7Vopo.v«i/cy/s/((//on.—It is proposed by some of the expert witne.sses that the 
use of coloring matters Is; either prohibited altogether or at least declareil on the 
label.' Another .suggiwtion is that the Government should specify the coloring 
matters which may bo ii.sed. especially in butter and its substitutcM and in con¬ 
fectionery." 

The use of injurious coloring matei'ials, including, perhaps, aniline dyes in 
confiictionery, and esi)Bcially copper and zinc colors in canned vegetables, is 
thought by some to require prohibition. Dr. Wiley says that when chemicals are 
used to fix the chlorophyll in vegetables, the fact should be stamped upon the 
package, as with many people the least amount of these chemicals upsets the 
digoatiou.* 
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PRESERVATIVES. 

Varknif nwclet of ffrefermng food .—Decay in organic substances, which was form¬ 
erly supposed to be produced by oxidation, is now known to be due to the work¬ 
ing of decomposing germs or fenuents. Anything which either kills these germs 
or suspends their action, therefore, acts as a preservative. Pour general^methods 
of preserving foods are enumerated: (1) Sterilization by heat, which kills the 
germs but not the spoi'es, so that two applications of heat are required for safety; 
(S) refrigeration, which suspends the activity of the fennents for the time being, 
as long as tbe low temperature continues; (3) di'ying; (4) the addition of some 
antiseptic substance which paralyzes the fennents. There are two genenal classes 
of antiseptics: The first cla.ss aonsists of such substances as are themselves foods 
and are absorlsid as the preserved food is digested, such as alcohol, sugar, and vin¬ 
egar; salt and certain spusjs are also classified with these iireseiwatives which 
are beneficial rather than hannful in ordinary quantities, because they promote 
thealxsorption of fo<id. The second class of antiseptics consists of substances which 
do not enter into the animal economy.' Among those nuist commonly used as 
preservatives are salicylic acid, borax and other Inmni counsmnds, and formalde¬ 
hyde or formalin; Siicclmrin, sodium floride. and various suli>hites and other 
chemicals are also used to a greater or leas extent. 

Plilimologiml effooU of antineptU's.—Any agent which paralyzes the ferments 
which produce decay may be expected to interfere to gi'eater or less extent with 
digestion by h'.ssening the activity of the ferments by which digestion is accom¬ 
plished; and there are many authoiities who consider that antiseptics are for 
this reason nccea.sarily injurious to the health.’ Among the other charges which 
are brought against antiseptics ai'e t hat they encourage the sale and use of inferior 
food, or food which may bo upon the point of turning sour, by improving its 
apfiarent but not its real qn.'ility, and that their use leads to carele.s.sness in the 
application of other means or preservation, such as sterilization. It is .also 
remarked thut whili! only a small amount of any .antiseptic is taken in any one 
food, the use of lueservatives is so general that in the aggregate a considerable 
quantity may be taken into the stomach.’ 

It is not denied, therefore, that the ideal food is that wiiicli is fresh and requires 
no preserv:vtion; but nnd(>r actual modem conditions ttio use of antiseptics is 
regarded as nei:ossary, and more desirable and hygienic th.an the use of f(K)d in 
which decomposition or the generation of jdomaines or other poisonous suhstances 
has begun. Even where refiigeration is prai;ticable, its superiority to the Jise of 
antiseptics is »iuest.ioned.' The outcry .against the use of antiseptics is attributed 
to a prejudice, resulting, perhiips.from their improper nst: in milk, which should 
be kept absolutely pure.'' A distinction is made between cumulative imisons, 
such as lead or mercury, and the substances ordinarily used as preservatives, 
which are. thought to be practically hannless in quantities which do not produce 
immediate phy.siidogical effects.* It is even maintained by some physiologists 
that .antiseptics in small quantities do not necessarily interfere with digestion, 
and that salt and boracic acid at least may even hasten the digestive processes.’ 

The differences of opinion existing on this .subj<>ct seem to be duo partly to 
the scarcity of competent physiological chemists and to the consequent lack of 
definite experimental knowledge. Professor Atwater and Professor Chittenden 
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are mentioned as eminent and experienced men in this line df work, and a yomiKer 
school is said to ho coming forward, but the members of it are unfortunately 
few.' Moreover, the whole question is complicated by the differences existing in 
individuals, which make it safe for one person to use an amount of a given sub¬ 
stance which in another individual would act as a more or leas violent jmison. 
Each individual is able to determine more or less definitely by experience what 
foods do or do not agree with him, but the use of preservatives and other unsus¬ 
pected adulterations without notice to the consumer makes this test untrust¬ 
worthy.' 

Proponed leginlaikm.—lt is thought that this difficulty would be overcome by 
reciniring plain lalMda on all preserved foods, giving notice as to what preserva¬ 
tive! is used, and that this .should be done at l('a.st jn the case of antiseptics which 
are not evident to tlu! taste or smell." The only objection to this propo.sed require¬ 
ment comes from a manufacturer, who argues that the poor(!r classes would be 
afraid to use foods so labeled, or backward in buying them, and that great dam¬ 
age to the country in general and the manufacturing industries in particular 
would result. lt(! is in favor of )>rohibiting deleterious sub.stances, however 

At teal ion is ciilled to the prohibition of certain preservatives, such as sjmeharin 
and sali< yli<’ ;u!id. in Enroix'an countries, .and to the Wisconsin law forbidding 
the ns<‘ of boraeic acid in milk.* Oertain exjverts are in favor of prohibiting 
salii!ylic acid and perhajis sonu! other .antiseptics; “ and it is sngge.sted that a board 
of higii medic,al authorities Ix! constituted to pass ujxvn the wholesomenciss of the 
antiseittics used.’ 

/’ociHoWe/i/yifc.- Formaldehyde, or fonn.alin, whi(!h is made from w<x>d alcohol 
by (!xtracting the bydrogen. is used extensively in we.ak solutions to iirevent the 
souring of milk. It is sometimes .sold under such fanciful names as “milk .sweet” 
and “ freeziiu!.” and at inices many times the cost of the niat(!rial. It is also used 
in some cases for preserving fruit, lirpiors, .and other fix)ds.“ Ftymaldehyde, 
or formic tildidiydo, is said to Ix! an iictive poison and to interfere with digestion 
in the .same manner as otlier antise ics. It is therefore considereij injurious, or 
at least ii doubtful agiait which it is well to avoid, even in weak solutions.* 
On till! other hand, it is thought by one cbemist and by a manufacturer of pre- 
servativ(!s to be haniiless in the vei-y diluted fonn in which it is used in milk, .and 
even beneficaal in cases of sour stom.acb and cholera infantum.'" 

Bonur oud tiorocie aeid. —Borax and boracic acid are used as preserv.atives in 
milk, butter, and nnsit. It isch.arged that their use in milk is usually for the 
pur])ose of covering up ine.xcusable sbiftlessness in handling the milk." They are 
used to some i!xtent as ivreservatives in butter intended for e.xixvrt to England, 
tbe English iniport(!rs dmnanding a preservative in butter, perhaps because of the 
conservatism which h.as prevented the general use of refrigeraters in that coun¬ 
try. Butter si!ut to England from Australasia, Argentina, and Prance is said to 
bo universally pr(!served with boron compounds, and their more general use in 
Ameri(!an butt(!r intended for export is strongly urged as the only means of com¬ 
peting successfully with other butter-pixxlncing countries.'" On the other hand, 
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it is pointed out th»t butter containing boracic acid is not admitted into any 
European country except Great Britain and France, nor into several of the South 
American corintries, and that the use of boracic acid would therefore destroy the 
sale of American butter in many foreign countries. It is also said to be a poor 
preservative, and unnecessary in butter.' 

A few witnesses consider boron compounds injurious, and one of them submits 
an extract from a medical journal describing two distinct forms of poisoning from 
boric or btiriicic acid, one of which may occur as a result of its continued use in 
food.* The preponderance of evidence, however, is to the effect that boron pre¬ 
servatives are harmless as ordinarily used." 

The principal use of borax as a meat preservative is on meats for export, though 
it has been, found in considerable (piantity in sausages, and sometimes in chickens 
shipped long distances in thA country. Hams and other meats intended for 
export are simply rolled in borax after being cured or partly cured with salt or 
saltpeter. The borax is said not to penetrate to any great extent into the meat, 
and to be brushed off after the meat reaches its destination. The application of 
borax in this manner is regai’ded as necessary by exporters in order to keep the 
meat in good condition without the use of an amount of salt which would render 
it unpalatable.* 

Other mettuMh of preserving meat .—The jirincipal other meat preservatives 
mentioned are sulphur, sodium sulphite, which sometimes masquerades as 
“ freezem ” or “ new methiKl meat preserver,” salt, and saltpeter. The object of 
smoking meat is said to bo to give it a flavor and color, not to cure it." The use 
of tfulphur is recoinmendisl as next in value to treatment with Iwracic iicid, and 
preferable to the use of either formalin, salicyli(; acid, carbolic acid, or corrosive 
sublimate." Sodium sulphite is claimed by a manufacturer of preservatives to bo 
absolutely healthful in small quantities, but other witnesses apis-ar to regard its 
use as unde.sirable.’ Salt is considered salutary in ordinary amounts, but both 
salt and saltpeter have been found to be injurious and even dangerous to life in 
excessive amounts. Saltiwjter is regarded as more deleterious to health than ei ther 
common salt" borax, or bicarbonate of soda, having a tendency to prisluce degen¬ 
eration of mmsclo and an injurious effect ujam the kidneys." Refrigeration is rec- 
oihmended as an < eellent means of jiroserving meat, when an even tomiwrature 
can bo maintained and the nii'at consumed as soon as it is taken out of cold storage; 
but attention is called to the danger of tainting after removal from the refrigerator.’ 

Salieylic ocui.—-Salicylic, acid, which is said to bo used more tlian any other 
antiseptic, is comsidered by many authorities to be injurious eveti in small quan¬ 
tities, at least to some individuals. It is thought to be injurious to the organs of 
set;retion and to the mucous membrane; it is also .siiid to di.sturb the digestion, 
depress the b(!art and the re.spiratiou, congest the lungs, ami irritate the kidneys. 
It is comsidered capable of producing convulsions in infants, .and cases are reported 
in which death.was apparently due to the depression of tlie heart caused by its 
use.™ One authority, however, considers it less objectionable thaniother antisep- 
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tics, while two or three others think it harmless in the Tery small quantities 
ordinarily used.' Salicylic acid is often used in beer, wine, and other beverages, 
including grape .iuice and cider;’ but cider is said to be preservell chiefly vvith 
fluoride of ammonia or soda, which on decomjjosition fonns hydrofluoric acid, 
the only acid which is too powerful to be kept in glass bottles.’ A compound 
of salicylic acid, salicylate of soda, and phosphate of soda is made for use in can¬ 
ning fniit, and furnished to owners of orchards, who use it in putting up their 
fruits without knowing its composition.’ 

PrestTvaUves in befr.—Many brewers and others testify that antiseptics are not 
now generally used in l)eer, having l)oen rendered unnecessary by the use of pas¬ 
teurization and ice machines." Several witnesses, however, testify that salicylic 
acid, bisulphite of lime, and other preservatives are used in Iwier for eximrt and 
for distant shipment.® Beer imported from foreign countries is also s,aid to con¬ 
tain preservatives.’ One importer, however, asserts that the beer he gets from 
Munich contains nothing but limit and hops, and similar claims are made for cer¬ 
tain ales and stouts from England and Ireland.* Of 15 samples of beer bought 
in New York, at least Imlt of which were foreign, 4 only were found to contain 
salicylic acid, 3 of the 4 being foreign and 8 domestic beers. It is thought that 
the use of salicylic acid has been largely discontinued since .attention was called 
to its harmfulness in the Agricultural Department’s report on beverages.* 

DRUGS. 

The committee took very little testimony on the suliject of drugs, but some tes¬ 
timony was given to the elfect'that the adulteration of drugs had been carried on 
to a great e.xtent in this country. This seems usimlly to have been done for the 
purpose of cheapening them by reducing the strength; but even this kind of 
adulteration is condemned as dangerous in the case of drugs. Others are said to 
be not properly purified. Smdi commonly usi'd articles as lioaschold ammonia, 
root beer, so-c:illed cherry iihosphate, (dc., are said to bo the kind of drags 
mo.st .adulterated. Powdered coal dust is said to be sold for blar;k ;intiniony 
almost exclusively. Bromo seltzer is said to bc! made with aia.binilidt., a jjoison- 
ons substance, in pbace of bromide of potassium."’ 

Two witne.ises rennark that the Govermm.'nt h:is a]re;idy done ;i great deal to 
prevent tlie imiK)rt;»tion of adulterated drugs," ;uid the hope is expre.ssed that 
.sometliing will bo done in the c;ise of drugs of home m.anufacture. It is sug¬ 
gested that when proprietary .articles contain substances which ai'o isn.sonous in 
an overdose pundiasera should be w.araed.'* 

GENEHAL DESIRE FOB A NATIONAL FOOD LAW. 

Many of the witnesses are convinced of the insufficiency of State legislation to 
regulate the purit" of food. The chief objection, esi)ecially from.tlie .standpoint 
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of the manufacturer, to leaving the matter in the hands of Stale governments is 
the lack of uniformity in State laws, which makes necessary different kinds of 
labels according to the State to which the goods are to bo shipiHjd. It is also 
urged that the State laws are insulBcient from tins lack of the appropriations 
necessary to enforce them, and through the lack of sufficient knowledge and 
efficiency on the part of the officials charged with their enforcement. Mor<!over, 
it is pointisl out that the State laws are enforced mainly against the" retailers, 
who may tffianselves 1«3 victims of deception, and that goods brought from 
another State and sold in the original i)acknges caii not l)e reathed by State 
legislation.' 

There seems, thenfore, to 1 m! a gema-al agi'e(!mcnt both among the„nianufac- 
turers and among others who express any opinion on the subjec^t that national 
regulation is lustessary or desiralile. In the most common form which the pro¬ 
posals for legislation take, the principal thing sought for is (he isspiirement that 
fmids shall be homwtly lalsdisl and sold tor what they really anc Manufacturers 
would ai)pari‘ntly be willing to label their goods i)rop<'rly if their competitors 
were required to <lo the same.- In the case of injurious substances, however, and 
in the case of compounds containing matmials no one would knowingly use, cor- 
rec,t lalx'ling is considered insufficuent and prohibition necessary. ’ A number of 
authorities favor the (‘stablishmcnt <if a national commission or board of health, 
with power to lix regular standards for food |iroducts, andperhaps gnaranti'c the 
qualify of jirodncts coming up to tlu'standard required. ^ though two witnes.ses 
consider it undi-sirable for the (tovcnnm'iit to guarantee the purity or (piality of 
Itarticular food products. ' It is suggested timt the proposed commis.sion sliould 
b(! cither under a departmcid; of commerce or under the existing Department of 
Agriculture. The Brosius bill, which is iiatterned after the English hiwandis 
Bilid to be essentially the plan approved by the agriculturiil idii'inists in 1H1I7 and 
in a modified form by the Natioiiiil Pure Food and Ih'ug (tongi-iwsin thllS, is advo¬ 
cated by oiKi witness on the gi'ounds tlnit it iivoiils the tax fciitnre iind ])hices the 
ailministrajion in ollici's iilrcady establisheil, and tluit genei'id Icgishition isiiref- 
erabh^ to piciTcmeiil reguhitions." 

It is doubtful how fill' the National (rovi'rnmcnt has power to go in regulating 
food prodmds, but it is pointed out, that it ciin iit least do much towiird preserv¬ 
ing the reputation of American goods abroad, prevent the inqiortation of mis¬ 
branded and adulterated goods, legishite generally so far as concerns thii Terri¬ 
tories, the Distiiet of (,'oluinhia, and foods sent fr<im one Stiite to iinother, and 
thus establish ii hiisis or model for more uniform State legishition." 
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TOIMOAL DIGEST OF EVIDEiNGE. 


I. PURE AND IMPURE FOODS. 

A. Pure fooda.—Mr. H.\.NNKYHayK that when ho first came to this country, twelve 
or thirteen years before thc! date of liis tustiiiiony (18!K»).1 k! traveled all around 
the United States in search of pure fcK)ds, and dis(s)vered that EiiKlish. German, 
and French niannfaetnrers wore well known to the people and that there were 
scarc(dy any American f?o<>ds for sale. Ho mentions especially Cross & lllack- 
well, tile Dundee Marmalade Company, Black &Son, and French manufacturers 
of peas, mnshroonis, and asparagus. There was no such thing known in this 
eonntry as high-grade asparagus or peas. There! were one oi' two manufacturers 
in New York St.’ite jintting up these jii’ticles in a small way. hut th(iro were none 
so good as the English. Fnuich.and Germans put up. There are now about 80 
inannfiM’turers in this country ev(!n better than tlu! English, Preni!h, and German 
companies. Formerly the English, French, and German goods were the oidy 
ones that wer(! known and truthfully labeled, though a few small American 
firms iM'odu<!ed honest goods, {(i!!, (Vf.) 

Mr. Furbay. connected with the Hazel Pure P(X)d (Jompany, of Franklin Park, 
111., feels that there is unfair competition with adulterated goods. He says very 
few business men in Chicago appreciiite the imri'-food ([iiestion from a commer¬ 
cial standpoinl, bnt that his company acts upon the principle that then! is more 
money to be made out of ' .ure foods canrfully prepared and honestly labeled than 
outer adulterated i>roduct.s. He has striven to improve the health abd welfare 
of the company's jjatrons by pving absohitely pure articles in competition with 
cheaper grades. He thinks his company can i!rodueo the goods and sell theei at 
a larger profit even when sottu! one else is selling goods containing illegitimate 
adulterations. lie feels that all gisjds ought to ho homwlly labeled, but not 
always with the formula. He defines pnro food as food containing no deletcirious 
substance, and sold for what it is. Flour mixed with (!orn, if it is ; o stated, is a 
pure product; if it contains r him it is impnri!. (fiO, (il.) 

Mr. Fiirbcy says that Cross & Bhiekwell and other English firms, selling pure 
f(K)d properly labeled, drove American manufacturers out of the American mar¬ 
ket, althongh the Americans were producing the goodsmorc cheaiily, American 
manufacturers are now introducing a food of higher grade than (ran be imported. 
Ho !U!(ionnts for the change in the character of American goods by saying that 
we have advanced in onr general national character, and honesty has been found 
to bo the liest policy. The Hazel Pure Food Company wants to put out hontist 
articles projieriy labeled because there is more money in it. Witness thinks busi¬ 
ness men will all come to s(!e that. Ho supposes that the goods of Cross & Black- 
well. and some other English manufacturers of preserves and marmalade, still 
top the market, because they are widely advertised and better known than others 
now placed on the market by such companies as his own. (fi2,68.) 

Mr. Hanbs, a salesman for the Battle Creek Health Food Company, says that 
moat of the products of his company are ready cooked. He Isdioves that no pre¬ 
servatives whatever are used, not even salt. Some of the foods consist of prepa¬ 
rations of wheat and other grains, and others of nuts, either by themselves or Mta- 
hined with cereals and fniits. A full lino of crackers and biscuits is offered 
which no baking powder, soda, or lard is used. No animal fats are employed. 
A peanut butter is used, made by roasting and grinding peanuts. (261-264.) 

Mr. Berry says perfectly sound fresh frait is bought in the market and put up 
in hermetically scald'd cans. The time to oviy the fruit is when there is a flood in 
the market, and the Iwst fruits can be bought at a nominal price. (101.) 

B. Extent of aJulteration.—Dr. WiLEY says that he has been reported by the 
nowspitpers as having stated tlmt 05 per cent of all foods in the .-S&ited States 
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were a<lnlter»ted. What he did say was that probably 95 per cent of food prod¬ 
ucts had been adulterated at some time or other in some country or other. (585.) 

Dr. Wiley testifies that adulteration with materials deleterious to health is by 
no means so extensive as merely fraudulent adulteration. There is scarcely any 
article of human food which has not at some time in some country been adulter¬ 
ate, but tte actual amount of adulteration in the market is very small. Of 100 
food articles bought at random, other than gi-ound spices or gi'ound coffee, 
scarcely 5 per cent would be adulterated. Adulterations injurious toJiealth are 
confined mosttly to (1) coloring materials and (3) preservatives. (41.) 

^ofessor Ferar, of the Pennsylvania Agricultural College, says that in his 
investigations ho has found yory little adulteration of food which could be dis¬ 
tinctly a.sserted to be injurious to health in the miantities in which the materials 
are commonly used, unless it Iw from the cumulative effects that might result 
from the continuous use of such materials. Continuous use might jnvdnce posi¬ 
tive injury, particularly in the case of persons with rather weak digestion. Ha 
refers particularly to the use of coloring matters of mineral origin and coal-tar 
colors. (^1.) 

Professor .Tenkins, of the Connecticut agricultural station, says that food adul¬ 
teration in Connecticut has increased with competition and the demand for cheaixjr 
goods and the necessity of utilizing wa.ste products. Cocoanut shells and the 
hulls of Jieas are mixcsl with spices, and prune stones with coffee. The adultera¬ 
tion which is oimously injurious to health has, however, decreased, on account 
of the increased activity of the health officers and inspectors. Existing ailultera- 
tion is chiefly injurious in demoralizing honest trailo and working frauds on the 
consumer. In the four years' experience of the Connecticut station only a single 
adulterant has been found which is distinctly a poison. That is Marsh s yellow, 
a dye which is used in very small amounts in the adulteration of mustard. (449.) 

Mr. Murray admits that the term "commercial” usually means something 
adulterated. (II.) 

C. InjariooB effects of fraudulent adulterations.—Pi of. Viotor C. Vaughan, dean 
of the medical faculty of the University of Michigan, says it is (piite inipossiblo 
to separate those ailulterations direiitly detrimental to health from those which 
are .simply pecuniary frauds, because an adulteration which may be undertaken 
for iiecuniary gain will often injure health. (302.) 

Professor Prescott's opinion is that the substitution of one harinle.ss food for 
another unknown to the consumer is a sanitary offense, for what is a wholesome 
f(K)dforono man is not wholesome for another. Froni the extreme comidexity 
of the digestive processes and the highly organized condition of the human body, 
it becomes impossible to determine by chemical analysis precisely what food 
would be the moat favorable to digestion and harmless for a given individual. 
People find out by experience what food is benefici.al to them, but if substitu¬ 
tions unknown to the consumer are permitted that experience goes for nothing. 
(197,19H.) , .... 

D. Various kinds of adulteration distinguished.— 1. Adulteration, soplmtication, 
g)(h.s<((Hf( 0 «.—Professor Hali-herg differentiates adulteration, soidiistication, 
and substitution, direct substitution b(dng the most important. Ho knows there 
is an immense amount of adulteration that should bo stcvpjied. (83.) 

2. Com/wMiKis.— Professor Mitchell, chemist to tlio Wusconsiu dairy and food 
commission, distinguishes two classes of compounds: (1) Legitimate compounds, 
such as pancake flour, made of certain flours each of which is suitable for a 
pancake flour and adds to the value of the compound, making a mixture of a 
certain consistency and desirability. Ho classes breakfast foods also as higitimuto 
compounds. (2) Additions tor the solo purpose of diluting and incresvsing the 
bulk anil weight, as in the case of pepper. In this ciise the consumer gets les»(. 
pepper for his money than if he bought pepper at the full price and diluted it 
himself. Only the middleman .and the joblxjr get the benefit of diluting with 
substances belonging to other classes of food. 

Professor Mitchell thinks that where the foods are of the same class and one is 
a prepared substitute for the other, taking its place as food, the coniiKmnd is 
permissible, but where the adultor.ant is simply to dilute, as water in milk or flour 
in pepper, the compound is not permissible. (118,119.) 

3. An/isep(ic».—Professor Jenkins states that the Connecticut amcultural 
station classes anything as adulterated which contains salicylic acid or other 
modern antiseptics. (461.) 

J. Tests for adtiUeratum.—Dr. Pifeard says the chemist is able to determine 
many adulterants very readily, but thefearo many others, s.ich as mixed flour, 
winch chemistry almost fails to determine, but which are readily determined by 
the microscope, and others, such as coloring matters, which are more readily and 
quickly determined by the siiectroscope. (193,193.) 
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E. Contaminated food.— 1. Filth. —Dr. Scobell, president of'tlie Society for the 
Prouiotiou of Health, considers the stibject of adulterated food a vital one, but 
that of contaminated food greater. The observations of this witness have been 
made in reference to the way foods are kept on side. Breivdstiiffs in most small 
groceries are kept outside of dirty cases on shelving, the resting place of flics and 
dust. Bread, cookies, cakes, and crackers should be covered; bread should be 
covered with tissue paiier. In this connection the witness mentions also dried 
fruits kept in open boxes; tea, coffee, and spices; milk, cheese, lard, and butter 
kept uncovered and near sinks; candy kept in uncovered pails, boxes, or baskets; 
figs, dates, and small fruits kept in oix'n boxes; also cooked and salted meats and 
fish, and all f(X)ds not usually wa.shod before use; uncooked meats kept on uncov¬ 
ered c.ounters, open to the handling of passing crowds; vegetables and fruits 
exposed to dust from careless sweeping of stores, to atmospheric impurities, and 
to i«)wdered filth from beasts and from the expiration of man. Housewives fre- 
(jnently complain of the hands of clerks in markets.and groceries, as \^1lere their 
gory hands are not washed before cutting a steak. Witness pleads for an 
imi)X‘ovem(!nt in the care of food, and says the committee would do well to start 
a reform in the handling of fof)d, and that the gnawers and dealers obeying the 
committee’s suggestions would have the hearty indorsement of women generally. 
Unless a reform is instituted xvitness predicts that women will center their entire 
patronage willi the few meat de:ilers who are reijniredlw the laws of their church 
to keep them.s(!lves and their meat absolutely clean. The witness has found a 
case where tuberculosis was caused by eating meat ITfuii .an animal killed by a 
shock on the head. Animals should be killed by letting off the bhsal. (.51.) 

Dr. SoOBELl, lias freijuently seen milk with partiides of filth on top, and .“ays 
this should be ri'fonned immediately and the animals taken care of. (52.) 

Dr. Wil.EY says the laire and cleanliness of the animals is as important to good 
butter as its handling in the market. Many dairymen neglect the cleanliness of 
the cows. (.52.) , 

2. Leadpuhonbitj. —Dr. Wii.liv says that poisonous and deleterious substances 
are often put into stmilized vegetalile products by accident. The solder 
used for sealing lams is an alloy composed mainly of lead and tin, Isith of which 
are poi.sonous. Little pellets of solder dropped in during sealing are acted upon 
liy the acids of tho vegetables or fruits, forming soluble salts of lead and tin. 
Tin phite, wdiich is shet;t ii'on w.ished with tin, i.s often adulterated; tjie witno.ss 
Inis found as high as lit per emit of lead in it, and says the use of sueh materials 
for packages should be iirohibited. It is .almost impossible to get tin free from 
lead, but the amount of lead should be regulated, as an excess of it ciluses a kind 
of poisoning Icnown as jiainter’s colic. Oerniaiiy has a law regulating t he amount 
of lead which nniy be jiresent. For protecting metal from oxidization when the 
iron is :i])plied in soldering many things are used, muriatic acid being one of 
them: it is apjilied with a cloth, whicli is often dirty, and often a drop, or 
sometimes more, of the acid runs into the food. (42,4:i.) 

Mr. WlLi,L\H S. F.dwahos. of tHiicago, a dealer in mineral water, testifies that 
siphons containing h'ad have caused an immr'ii.so amount of suffering through¬ 
out tho country in the form of rheumatism and neuralgia, owing to hiad iHiison- 
ing from highly carbonated water being msed through such siidions, where people 
snpiio.se the siphons are block tin instead of lead. They are principally com¬ 
posed of alloys of lead and (lewter, and highly carbotiated water in (Kissing 
through them acipiires poisonous properties. At the World's Fair Mr. Edwards 
di.scovered 20 different alloys of bmek tin in use. He says the d«ith of Dr. Rob¬ 
inson, at Hornellsville, N. V., was caused by the use of water from siiihons con¬ 
taining lead. (‘2;W.) 

F. Faro-food movomonts,— 1. Na/iimal Fare Food and Draq Caiajinot. —Professor 
FiiE.iit says that a body (Killed the AsscHuation of Agricultural Uhemists of tho 
United States was organized in 1084. It is composed chiefly of chemists of the 
United States Department of Agrhmlture, tho United States Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, and tho several colleges and agricultural experiment stations organized 
under the acts of (lougress of 18(12 and 1887. In 18115 this bfsly apiiointed a com¬ 
mittee to consider what national legislation was desirable uimn tho subject of 
pure foods. In 181)7 tho committee presented a draft of a bill, and soon after the 
Hon. Marriott Brosius introduced into tho House a bill of substantially tho same 
character. A little later a committee of citizens of the District of Columbia 
formulated a plan for a national conference of tho interests specially affected by 
such legislation, and such a gathering w^s held in January of 1898. There were 
present representatives appointed by tho heads of five of tho national executive 
dejiartments. by the governors of 15 States, by about 15 national trade, chemical, 
and health associations, and by a large number of State and local organizations. 
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At this conference av^TiQ^ncnt organization was effected under the name of the 
National Pure Food and Drag Congress. (536,537.) 

2. Society for the Promotion of He(Uth.~Dv. B. Kennedy Soobell, a lecturer 
on health, emidoyed by a firm of whole.sale dealers in proprietary remedies, and 
president for the Society for the Promotion of Health, says that at esich mooting 
of the society there are denionsti’ations of pure f(K)d, and women arc instructed in 
the choice of foods. The club regards pure food as essential to health. (50-53.) 

S. Effect of agitutUm upon exports.—Mr. Heller thinks the agitation of the food 
question, which aff(«ta nearly all the nninufatjtnrers, will hurt our exporte, 
because it will be believed that our fowls are to a great extent adulterated. One 
of the largest idants in the country runs only three days in the week now (May, 
1890); and one of their salesmen, in traveling over his territory, sold only 7 
gross of cans, though he had fonuerly always sold a carload on the same trij>. 
Mr. Heller calls attention to Secretary Wilson's remarks that the agitation in 
regard to meat will in time cost the country more than the war witli Sjiain, 
owing to the injury done to the meat industry. (181,183.) eCim Enforcement 
of the. miM'd-jUmr law, effect ujxm exports,p. Z'X. • 

II. MIXED FLOUB. 

A, Adulterants used.—/. In wheatflottr. —Mr. Auoustenk (tAI.laoheu, president of 
the Modern Miller Company, says that before the eniM;tment of the mixed-flour law 
the priiunpal adulterant usesI was cornstarch imule by glucose mills. Another 
adulterant was corn flour made by the corn mills; and in a few instances barytes 
was discovered. In (leorgia, mineraline or ground clay had Isien moved from 
point to jHiint by freight ivs a commiMlity. Imt did iu)t come into general use. He 
doe.s not think it went farther than 300 miles. The production of an article 
unvle from ground tday is (piito an industry in Tennesstsi and Georgia, but he is 
convinced that the bu.siness of adultarating breadstnffs with that material was 
confined to those two States where the adulterants wer<E produced. (3,4,135.) 

Dr. WILKY testifies that gluco.se factories make a high grade of starch known 
as flourine, which is finely ground and has Ixhjii extensively used for mixing with 
wheat flour. (31.) 

Professor .Te.vkins says that the Conmx'ticnt Agricultural Station has found no 
adulteratiEVi in any of the hundreds'of samples of flour, taken in Connecticut, 
which it has (ixamined. It has found considerable quanlitii^s of com in one or 
two samidcs referred to it from otluu" St.at(;s. (4.50.) 

Mr. BERN.fRD A. Eckert, presi.'lent of the Eckert-Swan Milling Company, testi¬ 
fies that up to the time of tfie passage of the pure-flour law his firm had to com¬ 
pete with flour which was not wheat flour, tlnmgh sold as sindi. Many millers, 
and also dealers, mixed cheaiier substances with wheat flour, and s(dd the mix¬ 
ture under their regular brands. This not only injured the homwt millers and 
defrauded the consumers, but also began to militate agaiust the millers in their 
foreign trade. Shipments of American flour hiivingl)een inspected in other coun¬ 
tries and found to contain foreign substances, the (piestion of laws to exclude 
American flour, or at least of adopting a rigid system of inspection, was being 
agitated. (36,37.) 

Mr. Furbay says patent flour has been discovered by the. Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment to be adulterated with corn. (61.) 

In replying to a question whether the cnMiker and biscuit trusts were using 
adulterated flour. Mr. Gallaciuer states that he iiersonally inspected two or three 
bakeries, and flrand no evidences of adulterated flour, the character of the goods 
produced there being such that an undue amount of starch would ruin them; but 
some of the goods produced by the combined bakers would bear more starch than 
the old-fashioned criwker.s. (7.) 

£’. Infeed stuffs.— Mr. Gali.aoher has l)een informed by several members of 
the trade that mineraline is used in feed stuffs. The iwlulteration of shorts in this 
way is very easy. (4.) 

3. In starch. —Professor Mitchell says flourine, a by-product of glucose, has 
ocEsasloually been used as an adulterant for white starches. (118.) 

B. Pancake flour,—Mr. Gallagher says the basis of a CTeat many Mncake flours 
is cornstarch or corn flour. Com flour is com meal pulverized, and is made by a 
direct milling process. Cornstarch is made by a process in which an acid treat¬ 
ment is used to separate the starch cells. Considerable evidence was introduced 
before the Ways and Means Committee of Congress to show that free sulphuric 
acid remained in the starch. According to the information of people who carry 
on the business, the sugar and gluten are extracted from the cornstarch. Makers 
of pancake flour add to wheat flour cornstarch or corn flour, and some put in rice. 
They all use soda, salt, and tartaric acid for leavening purposes. (136, 137.) 
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Mr. Gbohoe W. Smith, a flonr dealer of Chicago, siiys pancake flonrs are all 
mixed. When the ctouikI buckwheat comes in, in October, it is worth $0 a barrel. 
The wholesaler will buy low-grade spring-wheat flonr worth about $1.75, and use 
3 ban'els of that to 1 barrel of buckwheat, marking the mixture buckwheat flour. 
If the purchaser asks for pure buckwheat flour ho can get it. (1S4.) 

Mr. Fukbay says the Hazel Pure Pood Couiiiany makes a self-raising flonr, 
known as pancake flour, containing a raising iirejiaration, but not alum. The 
preparation is a very small proportion of the flour. («3.) 

Mr. P. M. Hanney, a manufacturer of cei-cal foods at Franklin Park, Ill., says 
that some of the preparations ho manufaistnres, such as pancake flour, have to be 
stamped, on account of the ruling that they come within the mixed-flour law. 
Pancake flour is made of whole-wheat flour, some corn and rice flonr, salt, and a 
little raising preparation—60 per cent being whole-wheat flour. It is not put up 
to detieivo or che.apen, but to make flour more palatable. (50.) 

C. Enforcement of the miied-flonr law.— /. Mi thods.f-Mr. Gallaohee says that in 
enforcing the mixed-flour law he went to a mill in Kansas which had borne a 
good reputation, but which he knew had been mixing flour, and found stored on 
the premises a large amount of glucose starch. Tlie act gives no one power to 
prevent millers from occupying their premises with .adulterants, but ho informed 
the miller that ho would take a memorandum of the amount of starch on hand. 


and the next agent w'ould see if he still had the same amount; if not, he would find 
out what ho had done with it. As a result the miller took out a license, and now 
mixes flour according to law. (3.) 

Mr. Gallagher says that his usual mode of testing flour is by the sense of touch, 
which will detecd excessive starchiness. When in doubt, he would send a sample 
to the laboratory, where a microscojie of 3.50 diameters reveals the pre;»nce of 
com granules in the wheat very readily. After that, siiniples are suomitted to 
the (Chemical Bureau of the Treasury Dep.artment. (7.) 

L>. Effer.tiveru'ns in utopping adulteration. — Mv, Acoustine Gai-laohek, givjng 
the results of his expenence While lading as a revenue agent in charge of the 
enforciement of the mixed-flour law of 1808, te.stifies that inanumber of cases flour 
lias been found mixed with products other than wheat, and not proiierly stanniedin 
accordiuice with the law. He believes that since the act took effect no flour in the 
United States has been adulterated with gi-ouiid clay (mincraliiie) or ground 
stone (barytes). The effect of the act has been to destroy the use of those articles. 
There have been only one or two cases in which flonr was made and offered for 
sale contrary to law, but a great deal of mixed flour made previous to the enact¬ 
ment of tlie law was found and was held to bo taxable under sectiim 49. (1,3.) 

Mr. Gallagher says the principal corn prodinds are com flour and starch, the 
latter tieingproduced by glucose factories. Manufacturers of both these products 
claim that they are healthful, and in the case of com flour the truthfulness of the 
statement is not (piestioned. Before the enactment of the mixed-flour law they 
claimed further that where mi.xiiig was done their customers were so informed, 
and the goods were sold on their own merits; that not oiiiy the dealers but the 
consumers, knowing what they were buying, wantisl the goods, and that there¬ 
fore there was no reason fertile legislation. The result of the enforcement of 
the act, however, is that 05 iier emit of the iieople engaged in mi.xing corn products 
into wheat flonr have retired from that branch of the business; they say that 
people absolutely will not buy iiiixml com and wheat flours when they know it, 
except the flours in small jiackages which everyboily exiiects to he mixed, such as 
buckwheat flonr, which is often mixed with from 15 to 90 per cent of wheat flour 
so that the cake will hold together better when baked. The clainj|S of those who 
said they could sell mixed flour just as well branded as not branded are answered 
by their failure to do so. Tevday they have absolutely no mi.xisl-flour trade, 
proving that people want iiure flour. The enforcement of the flour act has 
accomplished more in three months than was ever claimed for it by the most 
extravagant. It has stopped the adulteration of wheat flour. (.5' 136.) 

Mr. Gallagher has heard no complaint concerning the law, except (U regard 
to self-raising flours, (3) from the glucose tmst, which claims that its Inisiness 
has been hurt, and (3) from the millere of corn, who have lost the siiecial cus¬ 
tomers for whom the mixing was done. (6.) 

Mr. Eckekt thinks that every honest miller and dealer feels that the law has 
accomplished what was intended, and knows of no other act that has given as 
general satisfaction. Ho has not heard of any surreiititious mixing of flour in 
disregard of the law, except that a Government expert testified that there had 
been a shipment of* 10,000 barrels of floilr surreptitiously mixed with mineraline, 
or torriana, in North Carolina. Ho attributes the good effect of the law to the 
requirement that mixed flour must bo branded, and says the tax “ cuts no figure 
at all.” (37,38.) 
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Mr. Fubbay thinkS the owration of the law has been beneficial. It has removed 
some of the difficulties of ms business. It is the only law he knows of which 
seemstobeat'alleffectiveinnreventingthe importation of adulterated food. (62.) 

S. Effect upm exports.—Mr. Gallagher testifies that the export trade in 
wheat flour increase between 24 and 25 per cent duriiij,' the first three months of 
the operation of the mixed-flour law. It was claimed by those who assumed to 
represent the mixers that the enactment of the haw would ruin the corn-milling 
business of the country and injure the small dealers and the corn growers. As a 
matter of fact, while the wheat flour exports Increased more than 24 per cent 
during August, September, and October, 1898, coin-miU e.xports increased during 
those months al)out 48 per cent as compared with the same months of 1897. (8.) 

Mr. Gallagher thought the exports of flour in 1899 would amount to several 
million barrels more than ever before. At the time of histestimony (May, 1899), 
the increase had been about 20 per cent. Ho attributed the increase vety largely 
to the mixed-flour law. (136.^ 

Mr. Gallagher says that forei™ importers of American flour are a unit in 
admiration of the promptness with which the American people came to the rescue 
of the flour millers and of the present system of guai-anti'eing the purity of their 
goods. He submitted a number of letters received from reiwesentative importers 
of American flour in Great Britain and on the Continent of Europe, testifying 
that the emictmetit of the law Inid improved the trade in American flour by 
restoring confidence in its purity. (7-11.) 

Mr. Eckert testifies that in 181t6about 10.00(),01H) bands of flour were exported, 
and that since the mixed-flour law went into efliisd, the exisirts have lieen very 
large. He estimated that in 1899 the exports of American flour woidd exceed 
15,000,000 barrels, the increase being due in part to the feeling that under Gov¬ 
ernment supervision flour puriiorting to bo wheat flour is pure wheat flour. (27.) 

D. Buggested amendments to the mixied-flonr law.—Mr. Gallagher advises that 
thd act be amended so as to prevent millers from.ixxuipyiug their premises with 
adulterants, and by excejiting self-raising pancake and buckwheat floors, etc.; also 
by providing licenses for dealers in mixed flours, so .as to compel them to keep 
records, and by providing a penalty for failure to report business transactions. 
( 2 , 8 .) 

Mr. Eckert thinks the mixed-flour law an excellent law, which ought to remain 
in force with a few slight amendments, perhaps excluding baking powder 
in small packages. He suggests that the exception of self-raising flour might 
lead to the abuse of the law; flour might bo put up in packages and called self- 
raising flour to impase upon the public. (27.) 

III. BAKING POWDER. 

A. Oeneral itatements.—Professor Mai.tjit states tliat four classcjs of baking 

S owder are used in the United States; First, there are the enmu of tartar pow¬ 
ers, in which nothing but cream of tarter, bicarlionate of soda, and starch is 
used; second, alum jiowders, composed of alum, bicarlxmate of soda, and starch; 
third, the phosphate jsiwders, composed of acid phosphate of calcium, bicarbonate 
of so^, and starch; fourth, alum phosphate powders, composed of alum, bicarr 
bonate of soda, acid phosphate of calcium, and starch. Nearly all of the powders 
experimented with by Profes.sor Mallet belong to the last class. (5.52, .566.) 

Professor Mallet asserts that one great danger in the use of alum baking 
powders is the danger of imperfect manufacture. If either the alum or the soda 
18 not weighed out in the proper proportions, and an excess of alum is used, there 
will not be enough soda to decompose all the alum, and some unchanged alum 
will be left in the bread. Probably there is not much danger that this will occur 
in the case of the large manufacturers; but the .simplicity and cheapness of the 
manufacture have led a multitude of small men, practically ignorant of chemistry, 
to go into the business, and not much reliance can be placed upon the accuracy 
of their work, even in weighing. 

In an actual experiment with 27 samples, representing 17 alum baking powders. 
Professor Mallet found an excess of soda in all cases but two. In the two imwders 
which showed an excess of acid the acidity was in part due to acid calcium 
phosphate. 

In addition to the dangers of the use of wrong proportions in the materials, 
there is the danger of imperfect mixture which would result in an excess of alum 
in some portions of the powder and an excess of soda in others. (.551,552,559.) 

Mr. Geoboe C. Eew, a chemist and vice-president of the Calumet Baking 
Powder Company, testifies that all baking xmwdersare alike in containing bicar¬ 
bonate of soda, an alkaline ingredient which furnishes the leavening gas, but differ 
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in the acid matters used to neutralize this soda and free the gas. These acids may 
be cream of tartar, tai’taric acid, alum, acid phosphate of calcium, or any solid 
acid salt, such as sulphate of sodium. Practically, there are only two classes of 
baking powders having any great sale—cream of tartar baking powder, now manu¬ 
factured by the baking ixiwder trust, and the alum and jihosphate baking powder. 
The consumer eating food prepared with cream of tartar baking powder does not 
take into his stomach one particle of cream of tJrtar; ho eats Kwhelle salts. 
When biepbonato of soda and cream of tartar react ujion each other in the oven, 
the resulting substances are carbonic-acid gas, which, in escaping, puffs up the 
dough, and Rochelle salts, the active ingredient of Seidlitz powders. The best 
cream of tartar baking powder on the market contains about at) per cent of bicar¬ 
bonate of soda. To neutralize this ([Uantity of acid 83.6 per cent of cream of tartar 
is required. This quantity will leave in the food 70 per cent of anhydrous Rochelle 
salts. A teaspcKinful of baking powder weighing about 200 grains and making 
14 ounces of bread, or 12 good-sized biscuits, will'leave in the food 188 grains of 
Rochelle salts. When alum and biiiarbonate of soda are nii.xed in tludr equiva¬ 
lent proportions, there will not be one pai-ticle of alum left in the food prepared. 
All alums are double sulphiitos of sodium and aluminum, in wliich the .sodium may 
be replaced by potassium or ammonia, and the aluminum Ijy iron or chromium. 
With an alum phosphate baking powder of go(Hl quality, (smtaining 28 per c(mt 
of bicarbonate of soda neutralized with acid phosphate of (lakdum and sodium 
alum, al)out 20 per cent of alum is used, tlw rest of the alkali being neutralized 
with ivcid phosphate. The residue left in the food will be hydrate of aluminum 
and sulphate of smla resulting from the decompo,sition of tluialnm, and idiosphate 
of calcium and phosphate of sodium from the acid phosphate. An alum jihos- 
phate baking jicwder containing 20 per cent of alum will leave in tlus food about 
0 Tier cent of its weight of hydrate of aluminum, and about 20 per cent of its wciglit 
of sulphate of soda. Mr. Rew says there is a violent prejudice in the public mind 
against alum phosphate baking powder, kept alive by advertising and resulftng 
in benefit to some baking powder manufacturers. All baking powder manufac¬ 
turers use starch to dilute their mixtures and get the gas percentage they wish. 
If they used more alum than the soda would neutralize, they would be adulterat¬ 
ing or filling their baking powder with alum, and as starch is a very much cheaiier 
substance, no manufacturer would use more than his soda reipiired. It is possible 
to have powder manufactured wliich would leave some alum, but Mr. Rew has 
never found such baking powder. (87-82.) 

Ihofessor Austen says that tlie gist of many of the articles on tho,baking pow¬ 
der question is that alum baking powders are injurious because the material in 
them is alum, the inference lieing that the alum would have the same effect on 
the human system whether it was taken as alum or taken in the form of food 
prepared with alum baking powder. In like maiimu' it is often assumed that 
cream of tartar liaking powders are wholesome because cream of tartar is a 
product of the grape. The question is not whether alum taken in sufficient 
<tuantities is poisonous. Cream of tartar produces physiological effects if it is 
iaken in sufficient quantities. But neither cream of tartar nor hydrate of alumina 
is poisonous in the amounts ordinarily received in food, and neither of them, so 
far as Professor Austen can discover, iiroduce <'uniulativo effects. 

Furthermore, the question is not as to the effects of alum in the case of one 
baking powder, or or cream of tartar in another, liecaiise neither alum nor cream 
of tartar exists in food leavened with bakingpowder. The essential constituents 
of the cream of tartar baking powder are cream of tartar and bicarlHiiiate of 
soda. Under the influence of moisture and heat a chemical reactfon takes place, 
with production of carbonic acid gas, which, in escaping, produces the leavening 
effect, and Rochelle salts, which remains us a re.sidunm in the foixl. If an ^um 
baking powder is used, carbonic acid gas is evolved and escapes in the same way, 
and the residuum consists of sulphate of soda and hydrate of alumina. The same 
leavening effect may bo produced with bicarbonate of soda and a carefully 
measured quantity of hydrochloric acid. In that case the residuum is common 
salt. The question of the harmfulness of alum baking powders is not at all the 
question of the harmfulness of alum. It is the question of the harmfuliiess of 
the residuum of sulphate of soda and hydrate of alumina. (.532,5M.) 

Dr. Austen, who has been employed V several manufacturers of alum baking 
powders to conduct special experiments as to the effects of food prepared with 
such baking powders and to examine the literature of the subject, asserts that 
the public mind hag been prejudiced byihe publication of a great many articles 
in newspapers and journals which were not properly reading matter but paid 
adVOTtisements. Many of the publications which have iirinted this mattei have 
made contracts which did not allow them to publish any of opposite tenor. 
(•531,532.) 
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Pr'ofnsMor Mitciiki.). says the Btarch used in mixing baking powders is nsually 
cornstarch. (ilS.) 

Professor Mallet states that no baking powder manufacturers, so far as he 
knows, make the materials of the powder. They only buy the cream of tartar or 
alum, as the case may be, the bicarbonate of soda, and the starch, and mix them. 
(554.) 

B. Leavening power.—Professor Eaton says that other things being equal the 
value of a baking piwder is dependent upon the amount of gas evolvdd, some 
evolving only 5 or 8 per cent and others as high as 14 or 15 per cent. (236.) 

Professor Weber, of the Ohio State University, says that on examination of 36 
brands of baking powders duriilg the summer of 1887, of which 8 were cream of 
tartar iiowders, 2 phosphate powders, and 26 alum powders, the amount of car¬ 
bonic-acid gas evolved by the alum powders was found to be one-half as,great as 
that cvol veil by the other kimls. About twice as much alum powder was reciuired 
to give the same results. (60.7.) 

In experimenting upon 17 brands of alum baking powders. Professor Mallet 
found the amount of gas liberated on treatment with water to vary from 37 cubic 
inches to 100 cubic inches i)er avoirdupns ounce of l)aking iiowder. 

“The variability observed appears to be i>artly duo to variation in the propoi-tion 
of starch or other indifferent matter used, partly to the variable character of the 
commercial bicarbonate of soda emidoyed (containing a larger or smaller propor¬ 
tion of true bicarbonate), partly to greater or less purity of the other active 
ingredients, partly to greater or less care in the adjustment to each other in 
proi)er proportions of the acid ingredients and the soda, partly to want of due 
care to insure uniform mixture of the ingi’edients, but mainly to greater or less 
absorption of moisture from the air in keeping, different degrees of care in drying 
the materials, and in putting up the powder in packages for sale, and no doubt 
difference in age of some of the samples.” (5.58,559.) 

^ofessor Withers, of the North Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, 
says that of 24 samples of baking powder bought in the open market in that State, 
without any attempt to secure any jiarticular brand or class of powders, 2 were 
tartrate imwders prepared in New York, 2 were phosphate powders prepared 
in Rhode Island, and the remaining 20 contained alum. One of these was an 
alum and tartrate powder, and contained practically no available carbonic acid. 
Six were afiim and phosphate powders; one of these contained practically no car¬ 
bonic aedd. another less than 3 jier cent, and another less than 1 jier cent. Thir¬ 
teen were straight alum powders, (617.) 

C. Economic considerations.—/. IHffereiuvn i/t price.—Professor Mallet says that 
the average price of alum baking powder is from 10 to 15 cunts iiound, and the 
price of cream of tartar powders is from 40 to .50 cents. The fact that cream of 
tartar powders aro largely sold in spite of this great difference of cost proves that 
the use of alum is popularly l)eli(!ved to be injurious. (.5.55, 5.56.) 

Professor Mitcheli, s-ays there is a sale for alum baking powders, e.specially in 
supplying boats, hotels, l)oarding houses, trains, etc., where the steward must 
make a showing of economy. (108, 109.) 

Professor Austen declares that the economic advantage of the use of alum 
baking powder is exceedingly great. In Georria a baking powder is sold for 10 
cents, of which 1 teaspoonful raises a <prart of flour. An ilmonnt of high-grado 
cream of tivrtar to give the same degree of gas efficiency would cost nearly .^2. 
To forbid the use of alum baking powder would increase the <;ost of living by 
many millions of dolhars. Professor Austen has figured the difference in Georgia 
alone at over ^,000,000 a year. (.542, 543.) 

Dr. McMurtrie, consulting chemist of the Royal Baking Powder ComiBUiy, says 
that 1 pound of tarttah' baking powder is eipii valent i n leavening irowcr to 1 j imunds 
of ordinary alum powder. The relative cost would therefore lie 45 cents and 15 
cents for the same leavening power, on a basis of a price of 10 cents a pound for 
alum powder. The contrast bctwwn .$2 and 10 cents suggested by Dr. Austen is 
misleading. The saving of $3,000,000 to the inhabitants of Georgia alone, which 
Dr. Austen estimates to b<i effected by the use of alum rather than tartrate pow¬ 
ders, “would be equal to one-third of the amount paid by consumers for all the 
alum baking powder ma<le and sold aimually in the whole country,” " even taking 
the exaggerated figures put forth in the claims of the alum baking-ixiwder 
manufacture.” (600.) 

Cost of alum.— VI. McMurtrie asserts that the alum used in making baking 
powder costs no more than cents a pound, and that the materials of the alum 
baking powder as a whole do not cost 2 cents a pound. (600.) 

Mr. Allen Murray, a drug and spice miller, says that at one time he furnished 
burnt alum to be used in the manufaidure of baking powder. The price was 
almiit 24 cents, but finally got down to 3} cents. At first there was a patent on 
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burnt alum, but he fought it for three years and beat the patentee. The manu¬ 
facturers themselves wanted to bum it, and reduced the price to 3} cents; then 
witness went out of the business. It is manufactured in Biiffalp and in New 
York City; the Pennsylvania Salt Company, the largest manufacturers, manu¬ 
facture it in Chicago. The Grant Baking Powder Company manufactures its 
own, or used to. (70.) 

3. Deceptive labeli. -Professor Mitchell says that alum baking powders are sold 
either under deceptive labels or not labeled at all as to their composition, and that 
while they are sold at wholesale at very low prices, they frequently reach the con¬ 
sumer at prices as high as that of cre<am of tartar baking iwwder, vccry.frequently 
prizes being given with them which are supposed to lie given for nothing. The 
clairy and fcxicl ciommission of Wisconsin ordered the arre.st of a Milwaukee 
merchant who sold the inspectors 3 samples of baking isiwder, one for 20 cents a 
jiouncl and the other, labeled ‘ • beat" baking powder, bnt identically the same pow- 
cler, for .lO cents, a china dish being given with it. The witness read the label used, 
which containeil the words, “ Warranted Cream of Tartar Baking Powder Com¬ 
pany, New York. U. 8. A.,’’ in such a way that the careless reader would read, 
“warranted cream of tartar baking jsiwder," the word “ coiuiiany ” being on the 
lower line. The formula which would make cream of tartar baking powder is 
given, liut there is no cream of tartar in the baking powder, nor is it made in New 
York. To comply with the Wisconsin law recpiiring such isrwdor to be branded 
as containing alum, the manufacturers have left their deceptive label on the side 
and top, ami stamped on the side in bhwk letters, “ This baking jKiwder contains 
alum." Profes.sor Mitchell con.siders this one of the most tlagrant cases of decep¬ 
tive lalieling. (107.1(»H.) 

D. Cream of tartar.—7. Hource aiixl aclimt,. —Professor Vauohan. dean of the 
medical faculty of the University of Michigan, says the baking powders most com¬ 
monly sold in this country are the tartrate and the alum baking iKiwders, and that 
the ideal baking powder is the fcirtrate, <!onsisting of the acid tartrate of potash, 
obtained from the grape. When the wine ferments, the tartrate, Isung less iSilu- 
ble than the alcohol, is preciiritated, and is then taken and purified and mixed 
with bicarlionate of soda, and a little starch to kceii it dry and to act as a tiller. 
In making bread the acid tartrate decomposes and sets free carbonic acid, which 
leavens the bread and improves its digestibility, because the gastric and other 
iuices get into the pores better. He thinks there can be no objeettou to the use 
of tartrate baking powder; the Rochelle salts formed by the action of the tai'- 
trat(! of potash on the bicai’bonate of soda are not injurious, bnt are beneficial. 
(20.7.20(i.) . . 

Dr. Wiley says cream of tartar is made from grapes. It is the acid principle 
of the grape, made from the argols which settle in casks and bottles of wine. He 
would not say that it would be wholesome in e.xcess, nor would he call it inju¬ 
rious. (47.) 

Professor Mai.t.et states that cream of tartar is the bitartrate or acid tartrate 
of potas.siiini obtained from gra]ies. As the fermentation of wine progres.ses, the 
will!' becomes less ami less capable of holding the tartar in solution, and crusts of 
argol or crude tartar are Conned in the casks. Cream of tartar is obtained by 
dissolving and crystallizing this :irgol. Some cream of tartar is also obtained from 
the siMiiit yeast lii- lees or dregs of the wine vats. The whole siipjily comes from 
the wine-producing countries. Some, but not much, is obtained from the wine 
iudusti-y in the IJniteil States, (o.'):!, .754.) 

Professor Prescott says cream of tartar is a con.stitnent of fruits, especially 
the grajKi. The acid salts of fruits are among the most wholesome and imisirtant 
constituents of human food, and when entirely lacking leave sailfirs and soldiers 
victims of scurvy. Cream of tartar has a high rank .as a wholesome article of 
food, both in itself and in what it leaves behind after the jirocess of baking. This 
residue is Rochelle salts, which in the doses in which it occurs in fiKid has only 
that favorable ett'ect which fniits have. (200.) 

Mr. Petraeus. a chemist, says that cream of tartar baking imwder produces 70 
lier cent of sodium iiotassiurn tartrate, which is the basis of Rochelle salts, (293.) 

Dr. McMurtrif, status that the residue left in bread by the use of cream of tar¬ 
tar baking powder is sodium jKitassium tartrate. This is disposed of in the proc¬ 
ess of digestion “ in exactly the same way as other vegetable substances of like 
character, and is digested in exactly the same way as sugar.” The tartaric acid 
radical is broken up into carbonic acid and water, and the alkaline radical passes 
mto the blood, supplying the necessary alkaline constituents of it, and is elimi¬ 
nated by the kidneys, tending to coiTect any unfavorable acidity of the fluids of the 
body. The amount of tartrates in an ordinary loaf of bread made with cream of 
tartar baking jiowder may be equivalent to that contained in a pound and a half 
of riiie grajies. (594, 595.) 
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ProfesBor Mallet/ wys that he has never directly investigated the wholesome¬ 
ness of cream of tarto baking jwwder, bnt he has no reason to believe that it is 
nnwholesome. He can imagine a case in which a largo amount of cream of tar¬ 
tar might bo injurious, by rendering the urine alkaline and causing precipitation 
of the earthy phosphates. On the other hand, many people with a tendency to uric 
acid deposition from the urine are benefited by the production of such an alkaline 
character. (554.) 

S. AdvUerutiim and mbslitutiim. —Dr. McMcrtrie, consulting chemist for the Boyal 
Baking Powder Comimny, the Cleveland Baking Powder Comjiany, and tile Price 
Baking Powder Company, states that the cream of tartar which is used by those 
companies in the manufacture of their jxiwders does not vary appreciably from a 
purity of 100 i)cr cent, and that the other ingredients used in their products are of 
a similar high degi'ee of purity. (.594.) 

Dr. Wiley bought 7 samples of cream of tartar in New York City, i^or i! in 
drug stores, and the rest in griKieries. Three of the samples were cream of tartar, 
one contained 93 iior cent of ciVam of tartar, and one 34 per cent. The other two 
were phosphate of calcium and cSlcium sulphate combined, without a trace of 
cream of tartar. This combmation is the substance which is known in tho trade 
as c.t.s.,or cream of tartar substitute, bnt they were not labeled as substitutes. 
They were sold by the retailer as cream of tartar, and at the price of cream of 
tartar, ,'50 cents a iwund. (.584.) 

Professor Mitoiiei.l, chemist to tho Wisconsin dairy and food commission, says 
that as a rale the cream of iartar purcha.sed by tho Wisconsin inspectors in drug 
stores was of high grade, generally having a large amount of actual cream of tar¬ 
tar in it, and was much more nearly worth the jirice paid than the samples pur¬ 
chased of gro(!ers, which as a rule wore not cream of tartar to any great extent, 
80 per cent being substitutes generally comisised of acid phosphates of lime and 
alum mixed with starch, and sometimes small amounts of cream of tartar. In a 
few samples there were iwssibly natural impurities in large amounts—tartrate of 
limfi and sulidiato of lime—small amounts of which, wore also priwont in some of 
the drug-store samples. The substitutes for cream of tartar are generally sold as 
phosidmtic cream of tartars. The joblier buys them of the manufacturer as phos- 
phatic tartrates, but sells them to the groi'er as cream of tartar, or did so in Wis¬ 
consin until investigated. Professor Mitchell much prefers cream of tartar to an 
alum substitute, and does not think alum suitable for food. (117.) 

Professoi'Mitchell says acid phosphate of lime is made either from bone phos¬ 
phate or from natural rock phosphate by treatment with suliihuric acid, and is 
generally mixed with Hour or starch to prevent caking, (117,118.) 

Mr. Murray says a certain line of goods are (lonsidered commercial goods, such 
as commercial cream of tartar, some of which has not very much cream of fcirtar 
in it. This costs about 5 cents a pound, while the pure is worth about 31 i cents 
a pound. (C7.) 

Professor Frkar says that a very large proisirtion of tho samples of cream of 
tartar examiiu^d by him consi.sted either of terra alba, or teiTa alba with a little 
tree tartaric acid, or cream of tartar diluted with terra alba or with acid calcium 
phosphate. (539.) 

E. Composition of alum baking powder.—Professor Mallet, professor of chemistry 
in the University of Virginia, says that alum began to be used in baking nowdera 
in this country about 39 or 25 years ago. Alum is a very cheap material and it 
produces a good-looking bread. Tlie alum baking-powder industry has con- 
s^uently become very large. Some 5 or 0 per cent or more of phosphate of cal¬ 
cium is very commonly added to the alum baking powders. (551.) 

Dr. Wiley 8h^s there are various forms of alum, which is a double salt of 
which alumina is one base and ammonia, jiotash, or some other metallic oxide 
the other. (46.) 

Professor Austen says that the material which is now commonly used in baking 
powders is not what is popularly known as alum. If a drug store orders alum, a 
potash alum is understood; and this was formerly used in baking powder. In 
maMng an alum baking powder, however, tho evolution of gas must be so regu¬ 
lated ttiat it will be given off slowly and in accordance with the temperature. 
If it goes off too quiefly tho bread swells up in a big bubble; if too slowly, it will 
not rise. It has taken a great deal of experimenting to produce a so-called alum 
preparation which will j^’e exactly the same results in the evolution of gas as a 
cream of tartar or a phosphate powder. The alum which is now used in baking 
powders is c. t. s., or cream of tartar substitute, a calcined mixture of sulphate 
of alumina and sulphate of soda. C. t. e. is made. Dr. Austen believes, only by 
3 very large chemical manufacturera. The baking-powder makers do notliing 
bnt put the materials, c.t.s.,bicarbonate of soda, and starch or flour, into the 
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niixinj? raachiiie. All the inannfactiirera of alum baMng, powder use substan¬ 
tially the same formula; the only difference is in the stren^n. (541,543.) 

D;'. McMurtrie says that alum baking powder consists of a mixture of soda 
alum, bicarbonate of soda, or ordinary baking soda, and about 60 per cent of 
starch. (500.) 

Dr. McMurtrie says that 3 alums have been used for the making of baking 
j)owdcr. The first is potassium alum, double sulphate of alumina and jHitas- 
siuni; the second, ammonium alum, a double sulphate of alumina and ammo¬ 
nium, and is less expensive than theflr.st; the third, soda alum, the double sul- 
piiate of alumina and sodium, is less expensive than either. It is the last 
which is now chiefly usetl in the manufacture of alum baking ixiwder. It is not 
generally sold under the name of alum, but is labeled and billcsl as c.t.s., which 
means cream of tartar substitute. The manufacturers of alum baking powder 
have often no knowledge of chemistry, employ no chemists, and have no means 
of knowing the (iompositlou of their materials excmit the statement oi the maiiu- 
fa<!turcr they buy from. 

The first process in the manufacture of alum is to treat the mineral known as 
bauxitowith sulphuric acid. The solution thus obtained is evaporated toaproper 
density and mixed with a solution of soda. When the mixture cools the 2 sub¬ 
stances, alumina sulphate and sodium sulphate, (U-ystallize together, forming what 
is known as soda alum. A considerable amount of water is taken up in the jiroc- 
ess of crystallization. The water is driven off by heat, and a porous matter 
remains, which is called “ burnt alum.” Tins burnt alum, when luilverized, is 
the substance which is used in the liaking-powder manufacture. In order to 
have a product which corresponds exactly with the theoretical composition of 
sodium and alumina sulphate the gi eatest care must be exercised in the manufac¬ 
ture. It generally hapiiens that some of the acid constituent of the compound is 
driven off in the pnaiess of burning, and we have in the finished product some 
uncombined or partially .siituratcd alumina. The ])radnct obtained in this jray 
can not, therofore, liave a coiwtituent composition. Its power to decompose the 
bicarbonate of soda when used in baking powder must bo variable. It is readily 
undorstocd, therefore, why the manufacturer of the alum should in sending each 
lot to his customer indicate what its neutralizing power is, and why the manu¬ 
facturer of baking powder must at^cept what the alum manufacturer tells him, 
and why the baking powder must have an uncertain and variable composition. 
(.5!)5,606.) * 

Professor Mai,PET stiites that the greater mrt of alum is now obtained from 
bau.xite, a native hydroxide of aluminum. This is treated with sulplmric acid of 
a certain strength, sulphate of sodium is added, and the whole is evaporated until 
it sets in a crystalline mass on cooling. (554.) 

F. Alum not found in natural foods.—/. Orijdnic Inxlies. —Dr. W F.BER mentions as 
an objection to alum baking powder that aluminum compounds do not occur in 
either the vegetable or the animal matters which are the sources of food for man. 
(005.) 

Professor Munrok believes that we should not use as food any .substance which 
does not ajipear natnnilly in the vegetable or animal organisms. Cream of tartar 
occurs naturally in vegetation. Phosphates occur naturally in vegetables and 
animals. The salts of aluminum very rarely appear in the analysis of animal or 
vegetable material, and in the few cases in which it has appeared it has not been 
shown that its presence was not accidental. This is the more remarkable since 
aluminum is estnnal.ed to bo the third element in abundance. (008.) 

Dr. McMurtrie, consulting chemist of the Royal Baking Powder Company, 
asserts that no liompound of aluminum is ever found in any flowering plant or 
any natural food of vegetable or animal origin. He has aeon a single statement 
by a chemist in Japan that aluminum has been found in wheat; but he believes 
tnat the aluminum was introduced accidentally and was not contained in the grain 
itself. (.599.) 

3. I’otuble vmiers.—'DT. McMurtrie, consulting chemist of the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, says that aluminum compounds do not exist in potable waters 
in miantities sufficient to be taken into account. It has been sain by Dr. Flint, 
and also by Dr. Smith, that certain public analysts in England, in determining 
the amount of alum which has been added to bread, make a correction of a grain 
and a half per pound of bread to correspond with the alumina in the water 
used. This would mean, according to Dr. McMurtrie, almut H parts of alum in 
7,000 parts of water. He has made inquiry among chemical experts who have 
had much to do with the examination of natural potable waters in the United 
States, and they declare that they have failed to find alumina in such waters in 
quantities exceeding 3 parts per million. (599,000.) 
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0. Chsmioal lotion of alum baking powder.—Dr. Wll-RY says alum is used in bak¬ 
ing powder to free the earbnn dioiade from the bicarbonate of soda. (48.) 

Professor Haj.lbero say.s that alnm baking powder leaves a residue of alumi¬ 
num hydrate in the bread. The (luestion as to the character of aluminum as an 
ingredient in baking powder is not yet settled. The authorities differ, and experts 
can be found to assume any view that the employer desires. (108.) 

Mr. George C. Rew says that, strictly speaking, alum means a double sulphate 
of an alkaline metal—aluminum. The substance left in food prepared with alum 
baking powder is hydrate of alumina and sulphate of soda, neither of which is 
alnm, thofigh alum may be manufactured from them. (104.) 

Dr. McMurtrie says that wh(<n the baking powder is brought into contact 
with water, either by itself or nuxed with flour, and the mass is cold, compara¬ 
tively little action occurs. When beat is applied the sodium constituent of tho 
bicarbonate of soda takes the pla<!e of the aluminum in the alum. Oarboeic acid 
is liberated, and some chemists say that the aluminum is set frei^ in tho form of 
aluminum hydroxide and all of the sodium of the bicarbonate of soda is changed 
into sodium sulphate, which is also one of the constituents of the soda alum. 
The solid residue which remains in the bread is sodium sulphate and an alumi¬ 
num compound. There are good authorities who Iwilieve that the decomposition 
of the alum is never complete, ami that some unchanged alum always remains in 
the bread. (.’iilO.) 

Dr. McMurtrie states that in the later pharmaceutical authorities in the United 
States alumina—tlmt is, aluminum hydrate—is dc.scribed as a medicinal agent 
and an astringent. In the dialy.sis of aluminum compounds the compound which 
is left behind is aluminum hydrate. It seems probable that it has an astringent 
effect upon the csslls of the kidiuiys. (.'iSKI.) 

Professor Mott found that the administration of bread made with excessive 
amounts of alum baking powder produced the same effects upon dogs as the 
administration of hydrate of alumina. Pho.s])hate of alumina in large doses, 
though producing some jdiysiological disturbances, had no such marked effects. 
Professor Mott concludes from these results that tho alumina in biscuits made 
with alum baking powder must be, to a very great extent, in the condition of 
hydrate of alumina ratluu' than phosidiate. (838-831.) 

Of the 17 brands of alum baking iiowder examined by Professor Mai.eet, all 
but 1 contijined calcium acid pho.spliate as well as alum. In all cases in which 
phosphate was used nearly the whole of the aluminum was present as phosphate, 
and not as hydroxide (hydrate), after treatment with water. (.Wl.) 

ftofessor Mott (piotes from Professor Patrick, who considers himself to have 
proved the wholesonieness of alum baking powder, the admission that if bread is 
carelessly mixed with an insufficient amount of water, part of the flour, and with 
it part of the powder, remains nearly or quite dry, and after baking, such bread 
will contain a certain small amount of alum. Professor Mott asserts that there 
are few who make g(sid bread, and therefore regards Professor Patrick’s remark 
as equivalent to an admission that alum is likely to apiiear in alum baking-powder 
bread. (635.) 

H. Solabilite of aluminum hydrate.—/. Denied.-Mr. Eew says that Francis 
Sutton, the English analyst, whom he considers the best authority who has ever 
investigated the subject, determined by experiments on. living animals that 
hydrate of aluminum was not soluble in digestive juices, but was excreted in the 
same condition in which it was taken into the stomach; the sulphate of soda hav¬ 
ing almost identically the same iihysiological action as the Rochelle salts left by 
cream of tartar baking i«)wder. Mr. Rew says alunmmm hydrate is soluble in 
hydrochloric acid, but not in th(i weak hydnxjhloric acid of the stomiudi, accord¬ 
ing to Sutton’s testimony in the Norfolk Baking Powder Case. (88,104.) 

S. Doubtful. —Dr. Mew, chemist to the Army Medical Department, says that it 
is quite uncertain whether aluminum hydroxide is dissolved in the stomaih or 
not. Ordinarily it is practically an in.soluble substance. In tho human labora¬ 
tory it may go into solution, possibly. If it does it may do harm; but Dr. Mew 
knows of no evidence that it does. (812.) 

Professor Mott refers to the experiments on cats, by which Professor Patrick 
thought he showed alum baking powder to be unin jurious. Professor Patrick fed 
cats with biscuits made with as large a pro^wrtion of alum baking powder as 6 
teaspoonfuls to 1 quart of flour. From 20 minutes to 24 hours after eating these 
biscuits the cats were killed, and the contents of the stomach and of tho small 
intestines were examined for dissolved alumina. Professor Patrick says that 
‘‘ in every case a large amount of sodiuift sulphate was found (in solution as was 
expected), and also a certain amount of hydrate of alumina undissolved.” Pi’o- 
fessor Mott declares that the meaning of the statement that l^drato of alumina 
was found undissolved is not clear, and he docs not think that Professor Patrick’s 
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experiments, so far as they are explained, prove that hydrate f>t ahimina is not dis¬ 
solved in the stomach or is not absorbed into the system. (635.) 

y. Ajffirmed. —Professor Prescott thinks the most objectionable constituent of 
baking powders in this countiy is alum. As a salt of aluminum it contains an 
astringent which has a medicinal effect when applied with remedial intent, hut 
is injurious when taken habitually and indiscriminately. In the mixing of 
bread sponge it undergoes a change, and doubtless some portion becomes very 
difficult of solution, so that not all of the alum comes into solution in the stomach; 
no one can tell how much. The alum is liable to go into .solution, and if not fully 
dissolved when in the condition of aluminum hydrate or other compound of alum 
in contact with the acidulous or albuminous fluids of the stomach, it is liable to 
go into combinations with the digestive agents of the stomach and with the con¬ 
stituents of food, so as to have an effect ns an astringent and a precipitant, 
which, though alight, tends to impair the sources of nutrition when continued 
from year to year. No two stomachs are in <!xactly the same condition. The 
chemical agents fif sohrtion in the stomach arc too Romplex to be fully defined by 
chemistry at the present time. (196,197.) 

Dr. Cr'ampton says that the solubility of hydrate of alnminuin and phosphate 
of aluminum in water or dilute iund is a ipmstion readily answered by any chem¬ 
ist, but their solubility in the various and complex alimentary fluids, and under 
the conditions of natural digestion in the human body, is ipiite another matter. 
Some experimenters have reiJorted practically no solution, others a considerable 
amount. Improper proportioning of the different ingredients in the powder, and 
improper mixing of the powder in the dough, arc likely to result in an imperfect 
reaction and in the appearance of more oi less of the original salt in the bread. 
Considering this, as well as the various eharact(>r of the solvents used ;ind the 
different conditions, it is isisy to understand the differences between the ri'sults of 
diffc-rent experimenters; but it must be expected that at least .small iiuantities of 
alum will be absorbed. (693,634.) 

Professssr Mitishei.i.. ehemi.st to the dairy and fmd commission and the Sfate 
board of hisalth of Wisconsin, has failed to find any alum baking powder which 
wssiild react perfectly and not leave some soluble alum. He says that there is no 
question but that hydrah; of alumina is soluble in the dilutis msids of the stomach 
in a norniid (sondition. and his opinion is that it would be riions or less soluble as 
a chlorid(5, or at least Habits to absorption, its tendency Issing to act as an astrin¬ 
gent and possibly as a mild irritant—as a drug, and not as a food.* He would 
l>refer (sither tsrtsam of tartar or phosphatts baking powder. (163.) 

Dr. WEiii'm Siiys that aluminum hydroxide is itself a mild astringent, and is 
soluble in dilute acid, and csonsequently in thts juices of the stonuKsh, and th.at the 
salt thus fanned iicts in all respects like alum itself. ((H)6.) 

Professor Fairh iiust. of Kentucky University, says hydrat;^ of alumina is solu¬ 
ble in the acids of the stomach. (630.) 

Dr.MuMu RTiii K assiu'ts that it is indifferent whether any unchanged alum remains 
in the bread or not; for even if the reaction is comideted in the mannfa(d.ure of 
the bread the resnltant alnminuin compounds, under the influence of the several 
acids which are present in the gastric juice, must produce all the medicinal and 
therapeutic influences whiidi are a.scril)ed to alum. It has been jiroved that solu¬ 
ble aluminum com))ounds do exist in bread made with alum baking iiowder; but 
whetluT they exist iu the bread itself, or whether they are formed by the reactions 
occurring in the stomach, the system maybe subjected to the action of these 
soluble aluminum compounds when such bread is consumed. (.596,597.) 

Dr. McMurtrie says further that Dr. Smith and Dr. Flint, upon whose experi¬ 
ments the statements of Dr. Austen are based (.53'.i,,540) stated in fheir testimony 
in New York that they knew nothing about the disposition of aluminum com¬ 
pounds in the body when ingested with the food; that they knew nothing alKiiit 
the amount of alumina that was ingested; and that they were unable, therefore, 
to say whether the alumina passes through the alimentary triict unacted upon 
and inert, or whether it went into the blood and the circulation; and, if it did go 
into the blood and the circulation, whether it would lie wholly excreted or whether 
it would remain deposited in the organs as a disturbing and injurious element. 
(598.) 

Professor MuNROE,of the Columbian University, testifies that though aluminum 
hydroxide is but slightly soluble in water, it is soluble in lactic acid and acetic 
acid, which may occur in the stomach and may be produced during the iircmess 
of digestion, lie therefore believes that the alum product in bread is capable of 
a hannfni effect. (609.) After making and artificially digesting breail in which 
alum baking powder was used Professor Munroe states, in a letter to Senator 
Mason, that his experiments “show conclusively that hydrochloric acid«of the 
strength found in the gastric juice of man will, at ordinary temperatures, dissolve 
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the residues left by alum baking powders in bread baked with them, and that the 
solutions of the alninimim coin^nnds thus formed will pass through animal 
membranes by osmosis.” (638.) 

When aluminum hydroxide and aluminum phosphate are heated they give off 
water, and become less soluble. For the purpose of determining the degree in 
which the water may be driven off and insolubility produced in the process of 
baking. Professor Mallet made experiments as to the temperature of the interior 
of bread in the oven. Experiments were made with a largo public baking oven 
of brick, 12 feet by 14 feet, heated by a coke fire; with a small brick'oven in 
family use; and with the ovens of ordinary cast-iron cooking stoves, bnniing Iwtli 
wood ami coal. The results were substantially unifonn. The temperature of 
the oven atmosphere varied from 472° to 496” F. The maximum temiier.ature 
shown by the registering thermometer with its bulb in tlie center of a loaf of 
bread, large or small, never exceeded 212" F., and at that temiieratnre not .ill the 
water is r,emoved. The lowest temperature recordeil was 197° F. In fliat case 
the bread was not quite sufliciently luiked through. (,561,562,56.5.) ftofessor 
Mallet concludes that partof the ahiminumis probably taKon into solution. (.566.) 

I. Fhyiiologioal effects of alum baking powder.— 1. Harmless .—Professor Austen 
states that the residuum left in bread when alum baking powder is used consists of 
sulphate of soda and hydrate of alumina. The amount of sulphate of soda is s(j 
small that it may be overlooked. Indeed. it is asserted that the pre.sence of it is rather 
advantageous. The manufacturers of the well-known ‘‘grapenuts” statethatone 
of the most advantageous features of this food is the ])resenco of a certain amount of 
sulphate of soda. As to the hydrate of alumina, Dr. Austen asserts that several 
authorities haveprononnced it perfectly hannlessunder practical conditions. Some 
experiments from which a contrary inference has been drawn do not seem to Dr. 
Austen to wan-ant tbe inference. Professor Mallet ate quite large quantities of 
hydrate of alumina, premared from alum baking powder, and noted the effect pro¬ 
duced niMin himself. He thought it gave him indigestion. Professor Mallet is an 
enlinentman, but Dr. Austen does not think tliat hej considers himself a physiologi¬ 
cal chemist. He is not accustomed to experimenting on himself, and it is thercfi ire 
questionable whether he is able to observe accurately the effects upon himself of 
a given substance. If a man unaccustomed to such experiments eats any sub¬ 
stance, and devotes his thoughts to the effects which it may have upon him. vio¬ 
lent effects due to suggestion may appear. Violent diarrhea has lieen produced 
by a glassiof water with the suggestion that dian-hea would follow. Moreover, 
even if such an ex^)e^•iment were conducted by a person whose exiiorience fitted 
him to conduct it, it would still be inconclusive as to the (piestion at issue—the 
effect of small amounts of baking-powder products as taken in .actual practice. 
Experiments with the chemical residuum of baking-powders may bejnferential, 
but they can not fairly be con.sidered proofs. (.53.5,536.) ^ 

Professor Ansten states that, being empowered to undertake an experimental 
investigation of the effect of foial prepared with alum baking powder upon the 
human system, he engaged Prof. Austin Flint, one of the most distinguished li ving 
physiologists, and Dr. E. E. Smith, a former assistant of Pi'ofessor Chittenden, of 
Yale College, to conduct the actual experiments. As a standard of comparison, 
normal or control bread, a bread made with hydrochloric acid and bicarlionate of 
soda, carefully weighed out in their proper proportions, was fixed upon. Such a 
bread contains no residuum from the leavening substance except common salt. 
This bread and also a bread made with a common brand of .alum baking powder 
bought in the market were very carefully made by Dr. Smith himself and reduced 
to crumbs and sampled, sii that the material might show an even composition. 
The first experiment was made with artificial digestion, by means of a solution of 
hydrochloric acid and jiepsin. Tlie result showed practically no difference between 
the action of the control bread and that of the alum baking-powder bread. 

The next experiment was made uiKin human beings. Persons were got into a 
proper normal condition and were then fed with a diet of determined composition, 
consisting of the breads under consideration and meat, milk, butter, and water. 
The feces and urine were collected and analyzed. No appreciable dlference was 
found between the effects of the alum bread and those of the control bread. The 
per cent of available nitrogen in the feces from the alum bread was 60.8 per cent; 
from the control bread, 90 per cent. 

The next set of experiments was to ascertain the influence of the bread made 
with alum baking powder upon the secretion of the gastric juice. Several men, 
young doctors or medical students, were given each 60 grains of one bread or the 
other and a certain amount of water in the morning, without any other food. 
Exactly an hour afterwards their stomach contents were pumped out and analyzed. 
There was no appreciable difference between the influence of the control bread 
and the influence of the alum baking powder bread on the sccretlbn of the gastric 
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jnice. Dr. Smith summed up the results of these experiments as follows: “ In 
the experiments, the results of which are here briefly outlined, no difference was 
manifest in the influence on the digestive process of the Layton (alnip) bread and 
the control bread. So far as has been observed, then, the residue resulting from 
the use of Layton alum iwwder has not diminished the digestibility of the food 
product or interfered with the digestive process.” 

Dr. Austen mentions as a matter of importanc.e that the itersons upon whom 
these exi^riments were made did not know what bread they were eating. In this 
way the influence of suggestion was avoided. (.530.540.) 

ftofessor Atiston says that he and Prof. Austin Flint and Dr. Smith “ have l)een 
absolutely unable to find, by the most carefully .and exactly conducted chemico- 
physiological experiments, tlie slightest difference between control bread free from 
rcsuhmm excejrt salt and the bread nnwle with alum baWiig iK)wder.” His con¬ 
clusion is, therefore, that the use of alum baking powder in the preparation of 
food is absolutely uninjurious and wholesome. It is true that bread, like any 
foisl product, may bo improperly prepared; but bread and similar products are, 
as a rule, fairly well made, and if they were not, any evil results which might 
follow defective preparation should not he attributed to the materials. (641,543.) 

Dr. Austen stiites that he has submitted to many eminent physicians the ques¬ 
tions whether they have ever had a patient whose diseasjid condition of the diges¬ 
tive system could be attributed, either wholly or in part, to the use of alum 
baking powder in fo(sl, and whether they have ever Ixson led to attribute any 
functional disorders or diseased conditions to the use of alum baking powder in 
fiMid. He has not been able to get from the most eminent physicians in New 
York .and several other cities an opinion that anyone has ever observed any func¬ 
tional disturbance which could be traced to the use of alum baking powders. 
(.'>:i»,.54l.) 

Mr. Del.wontaine has examined bread .and cakes made with baWng powder, 
and never detected any residuiun injurious to he.alth, unle.ss the sodium siilplnate 
resulting from the decomixisitipn of the alnnl pnxlncts or the iiroduct rc,sultilig 
from decomiiosition of the cream of tartar products be injurious; and there is so 
little that it does not amount to anything. Alum is sometimes prescribed as an 
a.stringent in doses of from 10 to 30 grains. If in a baking ixiwder containing 40 
per cent of crystallized alum 1 per cent should escajxi dts'ompo.sHion, there would 
be less than 1 grain in the loaf of bread. The smoking of a cigar sometimes is 
worse than the amount of alum or cream of tarter which may escape decomposi¬ 
tion in baking. The great outcry against this or that baking powder is more for 
advertising purposes than in the interest of public health. Mr. IJclafontoine 
thinks that as the two kinds are manufactured now the honors are even between 
them as regards healthfulness. He admits that cream of tarter occurs in grapes, 
while alum does not occur in any natural ftxxl, but says cream of tartar has some 
poisonous properties, Tiotas.sium salts being poisonous. Tartaric acid in cream of 
tartar is a poison, but it takes a very large dose of cream of tai'tar or tartaric acid 
to kill a person. (3:10,333.) 

Mr. Mukray uses alum in making baking powders, and thinks it just as go<xl 
and healthful as cream of tarter if properly neutralized. (07.) 

Mr. Petbaens, a chemist, says that he is convinced after an investigation of 
alum baking powder that it is not deleteiions to the public health, and that it is 
re.ally the mo.st perfect baking powder in the market, because its residuum is 
smaller than that of any other. The bilking jxiwders of commerce are generally 
a mixture of, say, 75 per cent of an alnm powder and 25 per cent of a imosphate 
powder. The alum part, or 75 per cent of the baking powder, will produce about 
23 iK!r cent of sfxlium sulphate and about 3t per cent of alumina osid. There is 
no danger that any alnm will remain in the broiid after baking, because the alnm 
will rapidly be decomposed by the soda \mder heat of the oven. Mr, Petraens 
says that alnm baking iiowder is an excellent leaveuer, beemnse the burnt alnm 
is insoluble in cold water, and the powder therefore generates gas very slightly 
Ixifore it is heated. The baker is enabled to do his kneading slowly and thor¬ 
oughly, and a more wholesome tVxxl is pnxluced than when it is necessary to 
hurry the dough into the oven. (292.293.) 

Wliolesomeneiia dOMbf/a/.— Professor de Schweinitz, a chemist and bacteri¬ 
ologist of the Department of Agricnlture, says that so far as physiological experi¬ 
ments go there has been practically no evidence to show tJiat alum in baking 
powder does any harm. The case is perhaps parallel to that of borax and boracic 
atiid. The worit done from the phy.siological standpoint has proved as conclu¬ 
sively as such work qan prove that borax and boracic acid are perfectly hannless. 
Yet one would not recommend their use. Theoretically alnm in baking powder 
may Ix) .said to be injurious. The burden of imxif lies on the side of those who 
favor the use of it. (614.) 
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Professor Munr()ie says the salts of ahim are well known to be poisonous in 
large doses. If a substance which is poisonous in large amounts is proirosed as 
an article of, food, tho.se who introduce it should be subject to the burden of proof 
that it is not injurious in moderate and rei)eatod doses. (608,609.) 

Dr. Mkw says sodium sulphate in very small quantities retards artificial diges¬ 
tion in the test tubes in the laboratory. It may possibly produce injurious effects 
in the stomach. Since there are possibilities, perhaps probabilities, of some harm 
being>done, it is bettor to use the tartrate powders. The discussion of the sub¬ 
ject is largely hypotlietieal. The physiological test is the ultimate analysis, and 
there has iK'en very little physiological work done on the iiroblem. In the Army 
no alum baking j«)wder has ever Ihu'U used. (613,613.) 

Dr. WooDWAKo, health officer of the District of Columbia and former coroner, 
has never seen or heard of any specific cast! in which injurious effects have been 
triiced to the use of .uluin in bread or in baking powder. Any astringent, like 
alum, diminishes tin? secretion of any mucous membrane, such as the lining of 
the stomach, and tluTefore interferes with digestion. The use of alum itself us 
.'in ingredi(“nt of food should be forbidden. 

The jmrpo.se of the manufacturers of alum baking powder is that no alum as 
such ahull e.\ist in tln^ liread. Statements about the (,‘ffecta of alum do not. there¬ 
fore, necessarily ajqdy, although through the careless manufiictnre of suchliaking 
powders alum may jiossibly npjiear in the bread. The statement that substances 
which are not natural constituents of organic bodies are injurious is, of course, 
a matt(U’ of theoreth^'il reasoning. The moat that can be Sivid is that the burden 
of jiroof should be on the advocate of the use of such substances. But since 
there are niateriala for baking powder that .'ire free from this objection, it would 
seem that stejis sliould bo taken eitlier to scmire evidence of the haimlessness of 
alum iiowders or to forbid the u.se of tliem. (610,611.) 

Professor Hali.iikko .says the question whether or not alum is an irritant i)oison 
has not yet Isicn entirely settled. (81.) 

'Dr. CuAMPTON, (duet of the division of chemistry in the office of the Oommis- 
sioner of Jiiternal Revenue, states his conclusions as follows: 

“ From the various evidence that has been proiluctsl on both sides of the ques¬ 
tion 1 think the following conclu.sions may be safely drawn; 

“ (I) That form of alum jiowder in which sufficient jihosphate is added to com¬ 
bine with all the aluminum present is a better form and less ajit to bring alum 
into the sjstcni than Avhere alum aloiieis used. 

“ (3) It miust be expected that small quantities, at least, of alum will be absorlsid 
by the digejitive flniils where any fonu of iiowder containing it is used. 

“ (3) Whether the absorjition of .small quantities of alum into the huni.an sys¬ 
tem would bo prmbictive of serious effects is still an open (iue.sti(m and one that 
careful jdiysiological experiment alone can decide.” (631.) 

, 1 . InJiirioUH effectu itfflrmad .— Vlr . Wiley says ahun is an irritant and to some 
extent an anti.scptic, tending to i)<aralyzethe fennents of digestion. It is i)oi.son in 
the sense of being an irritant, but not to so great an extent as m.any irritants. Its 
presence in food is very reprehensible, even in .small quantities. Many stomachs 
can t.ake a little alum without harm, but its lueseiice should always bo marked 
and known. Ho would not use ahun in bread if he knew it. (46,588.) 

Professor VAuaUAN, dean of the medical faculty of the University of Michigan, 
says the (piestion regiirding baking iiowder is not altogether whether it is a 
poisonous substance or not, but also whether the breiwl made from it is good 
Inead. He is quite positive that the alum baking poxvders should bo condemned 
for the following reasons: (I) The action of the alum on the bicarbonate of soda 
is irregular alid uncertain. No chemist can mix these substances in .such pro¬ 
portions that they will give off a definite amount of carbonic-acid gas under all 
conditions, and consispiently the bread will vary with the conditions of tempera¬ 
ture. amount of water, kind of dough, etc., and is liable to be inferior. (3) The 
alum works upon the bicarbonate of soda so slowly and imperfectly that in a 
gu'eat many ca.ses a residue of alum is left unchanged. Alum in large doses is 
seriously harmful, and even in small (juantities it is an .astringent and interferes 
with the se( retion of the gastric juices, and is therefore in jurions, especially when 
taken two or three times a da,y for a long period. (3) Even when the alum under¬ 
goes decomjiosition it fonus either phosphate of aluminum or hydrate of alumi¬ 
num, or both, and both of these are soluble to some extent in the gastric juices 
and are soluble in albuminous substances. They are harmful even in small quan¬ 
tities. (203,365,306.) 

Professor Faiuhurst thinks the ocenrrence of hydrate of alumina in bread 
injurious to health. Alumina is not a constitnent of the body, and its com¬ 
pounds, when taken in the blood, are simply foreign substances which must be 
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eliminated hy the kidneys. Extra work is thus thrown iipdn the kidneys, and 
disease of them may possibly result. (020.) 

Dr. John C. Wisk, medical inspector, United States Navy, writes the chairman 
of the committee (1) that alnm baking powders produce a heavier and more iiidi- 
gestihlo bread than those made of tarti'ate of potash; (2) that the injurious effect 
of alum on the mucous coat of the stomaidt is not disputed, alum being both an 
irritant and an astringent, interfering seriously with the secretion of the digestive 
juices. (627.) 

Dr. Wii.T.iAM W. Johnston, of Washington, says alum is used in inedical prac;- 
tice to contract the bloodvessels of tlie alimentary canal and to diminish the secre¬ 
tions. This effect necessarily interferes with digestion when prodncisl in a 
man in health, and its long continuance would undoubtedly produce disease. The 
chemists assert that when alnm is used in bread making its action is uncertain, 
and that a certain amount of it often remains unchanged. If this is a fact. Dr. 
Joimston says there can be no (piestion of its (lelete»ious influence. (22.'i, 226.) 

Professor Mott prefaces the account of his exiioriments in the use of alum 
baking powders with this remark: “It hardly seems necessary for any experi¬ 
ments on animals to decide a (piestion of this nature so that the use of alum baking 
powders can bo condemned, for a thorough g(!ientific investigation of the subject 
can lead to no other conclusion.” Though fully Ijelieving that experiments were 
unncicessiiry to determine this (piostion in a sense hostile to the use of alnm baking 
powder. Professor Mott thought it advisable to perform some experiments, in view 
of the fact tlmt Professor Patrick, of Missouri, had conducsted some experiments 
which he thought sustained the opposite opinion. 

Professor Mott’s first experiment consisted in the feeding of dogs with biscuits 
containing very large amounts of alum baking powder, in some cases 20 teaspoon- 
fuls to the (piart of flour, and in some cases 10 tcaspoonfuls to the (juart. These 
doses were followed by naus(!a and vomiting, extreme c,onstii)ution. and a con¬ 
dition of general sickness and (\ebiUty. Dogs fed with biscuits containing 20 tea- 
sjroonfuls of cream-of-tartar baking powder to the (piart of flour showed no signs 
of sickne.ss, though in one case the administration of the food was continued 
four days. Professor Mott's conclusion is that these experiments clearly demon¬ 
strate that the salts left in biscuits when a cream of tartar baking xxiwder is used 
are perfectly liaripless, but when an alum baking powder is used are very dan¬ 
gerous. (628-630.) • 

Profes.sor Mott administered to dogs hydrate of alumina. iiiix(!d with meat, in 
doses of from 1 ouncetoJ ouucesof precipitatedhydrate.containiiig sewen-eigbths 
of its weight of abnonual water. Nausea, vomiting, and constipathm follow’cd, 
with weakness of the limbs, loss of ambition, and dulling of the eyes. Phosphate 
of alumina, containing three-fourths of its weight of abnormal water, admini.s- 
tered in a dose of 3 ounces, followuid by adose of 2 ounces the next morning, iiro- 
duced a diminution of activity, dimming of the eyes, .ind an apta^anmee of sickness, 
but no vomiting. Alum mixed witti meat prdduced the same results as the 
hydrate of alumina. 

After feeding dogs with hydrate of alumina mixed with nnait, and after also 
injecting a solution of hydrate of alumina directly into the stomach. Pi’ofessor 
Mott found alumina in the blood, kidney, heart, stileen, and liver. The stomjwjh 
and the (luodemim were found congested. 

One dog was fed with phosphate of alumina in (xuantities not stated. The 
stomach and the duodenum were found much congested after death, and (ionsid- 
erable amounts of alumina were found in the spleen, liver, and heart. 

In the only (sase in which the detiiils of the administration of the hydrate of 
alumina are given, the dog was fed with .I ounces of pres ipitated hydrate of 
alumina mixed with 2 ounces of meat. He ate oidy one-third of the mixture. 
This was followed up with five injections of hydrate of alumina directly into the 
stomach, tins first dose laeng one-twentieth of an ontaa;, thfs last oiu;-fourth of an 
ounce, ami each of the otlau' doses 1 ounce. Tin" dog which b >ok phosphate of 
alumina received !> ounces of the precipitated pbosidiate (c.ontaining much water) 
mixed with meat. 

Prom these experiments Prof(»ssor Mott concludes that both hydrate of alumina 
and phospliate of alumina, when introduced into the stomach, are • ‘siu’o to produce 
accute infiammation.” (6:10-63.5.) 

ProfosBor Mott performed exiieriments in artificial digestion with gastric juice 
obtained from dogs, from which he concludes that both hydrate of alumina and 
alnm check the digcistive operation of thp gastric juice, rendeiingit incapable of 
dissolving even the most digestible substances and entirely destroying its power 
of dissolving the more indigestible substances, such as boiled white of egg. 
Though the experiments of which he gives detailed reports were all made with 
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alntn or with hydrate of alnmina, he states in general terms that experiments 
were made ^tli phosphate of alumina and basic sulphate of alumina, and that 
ms experiments show that all alumina salts render the pepsin inactive and interfere 
witli tlie powers of digestion. (632,633.) 

Professor Mott presented a letter from Dr. E. S. Wayne, of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
datol April 10,1879, in which Dr. Wayne states that a Mr. Edwards and his wife 
and children were all made sick by eating cakes made with alum baking powder. 
They thought they had been poisoned with arsenic. Dr. Wayne exaibined the 
cakes and the powder and found nothing but alum. Dr. Wayne states that he 
has also known of another similar case. (636.) 

Professjir Mott expresses tho,opinion that a person who eats 1 biscuit made with 
alum baking jHiwder will suffer from the alnmina salts present in it. He adds: “It 
IS certain that jiersons continually eating biscuits made with an alniii baking 
powder will suffer from its poisonous effects, us the alumina salts, instead of pass¬ 
ing out ot the system, accumulate in the various organs, interfering with their 
proper functions.” (636.) 

Assistant Surgeon Freeman, of the United States Navy, believes that the con¬ 
tinued use of alum baking jmvdev will imwlin^e chronic indigestion. (619, 620.) 

Dr. StrinofieiA), a siiecialist in diseases of the digestive tnict, testifies tliat 
alum, a double sulphate of alnminuiii and soda, is an initaiit ])oison, cuinnlative 
in ite effects. It impairs nutrition, retards digestion both in tlie stoiuiuh and in 
the intestines, and produces dyspepsia, indigestion, and constipation. It is also a 
positive irritant of the kidneys, through which it is exented. It undergoes 
change in the shuiiach, lilierating carlionic-acid gas and forming a phosjihate or 
hydrate of aluminum. The hydrates or phosphates formed arc moderately solu¬ 
ble in the gastric juice. 

Dr. Strinijfield has concluded from his observation that the great majority of 
cases of diihculty with the digestive traid may bo traced to the white broad and 
thb quick hot breads that ai’c made with baking powder. The dailyand continu¬ 
ous use of alum is not only harmful, but (sisitively poisonous. (.548, .')49.) 

Di'. W EBER says that the unpalatable taste of food prepared with alum baking 
piiwderis due ti) sodium sulphate or Glauber’s salts, which is extremely bitter. 
Besides the matter of taste, this has the disadvantage that all unpalatable food 
interferes with digestion by checking the .secretion ot the gastric fluids. (606.) 

Upon treating aluminum hydroxide and aluminuin phosphate with an artificial 
gastric juice jirepared with hydrochloric acid and pep.sin. Professor Mai,i,et 
found that a part of the aluminum was dissolveil by the acid liquid andajiart 
of the organic matter used as pepsin was rendered insoluble. Ihith of these 
effects are regarded by Pi-ofea.sor Mallet as tending to indicate and to e.\plain an 
interference with natural digestion by aluminum compounds taken into the 
stomach. Tlie hydrochloric acid of the gastric juice, being jiartly charged with 
the aluminum, would have less power of dissolving the nutritions substances of 
food, and the precipitation of pepsin in an insoluWe form would also interfere 
with the digestive proco.s8. Professor Mallet believes that soluble organic mat¬ 
ters contained in food might also be rendered insoluble in the same manner as 
the pepsin. (.'564, .W.').) 

Professor Mallet gives an account of a series of experiments upon his own person 
to determine the physiological effects ot hydroxide and phosphate of aluminum,^ 
which are the jirincipal residual substances left in bread by the use of alum baking 
powders. A weighed quantity of one or the other was taken, either with or a 
few minutes before a regular meal. The exiieriments were made with inteivals 
of three or four days lietween them. There was no preexisting digestive derange¬ 
ment, and as much care as (lossible was taken to avoid any mere fancying of 
expected symptoms. The quantity of aluminum hydroxide taken at one time 
varieil from 10 to ■'iO grains, and the average was about 28 gi-ains. The (juantity 
of aluminum phosphate taken at a time vai-ied from 10 to 100 grains, and the 
average was 4.5 grains. These doses were intentionally made larger tlian quanti¬ 
ties of the aluminum comiMmnds which might probably lie received at once in 
eating bread m^e with alum baking imwder. The object was to determine with 
what doses distinct effects were noticeable. Distinct effects seemed generally to 
appear when the dose was not less than 20 grains of the hydroxide or not less 
than 80 or ^ grains of the phosphate. Bread made of the ordinary alum baking 
powders might be exj)c*cted to contain about 13 or 14 grains of aluminum hydroxide 
to the pound of bread if alum alone were used in making the powder, or about 20 
or 21 ^ains of aluminum phosphate to the pound of bread if alum and calcium 
acid phosphate were used together and all the aluminum were left in the bread 
as phosphate. 

On two or throe owsisions, particularly with the smallest dosgs, there was no 
clearly observable effect. The general tenor of the experiments, however, con-. 
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vinced Professor Mallet that the aluiumam comimnnds had inhibitory effect 
on gastric digestion, and in some cases, particularly with the larger doses, inter¬ 
ference with digestion was very noticeable. The effect of the hydroxide was 
gi’eater than that of the phosphate for efpuil weights. There was no gastric pain 
or other symptom, or intestinal irritation, hut simply the oppressive sensations 
of indigestion, properly so called. The symptoms generally lasted 2 or ,3 hours 
after taking the food. Professor Mallet believes that a considerably less quantity 
of the comjKuinds than would be necessaiy to produce decided discomfort when 
once administered might iirove obiectionable and injurious when habitually taken 
as a part of the broad of each daily meal. (562,563.) 

l^ofessor Mallet sums up his conclusions from his experiments upon alum bak¬ 
ing powders and their residua in the following terms; 

(a) The greater part of the alum baking powders in the American market are 
maile ivith alum, the acid phosphate of calcium, bicarbonate of sodium, and starch. 

‘ • (6) These powders, as found in retail trade, give.nff very different projiorthms 
of laubonic-acid gas, and therefore recpiire to bo used in different proportion with 
the same quantity of flour, some of the inferior iHiwdcrs in largely increased 
amount to produce the recraisite porosity in bread. 

“(c) In these jiowders there is generally present an (sxcess of the alkaline ingre¬ 
dient. but this e.xcoss varies in amount, and there is sometimes found, on the con¬ 
trary, an excess of acid material. 

"(d) On moistening with water these powders, even when <;ontaining an excess 
of alkaline material, yield small quantities of aluminum and calcium in a soluble 
condition. 

"(e) As a consequouco of the common employment of (;alciuni iwid phosiihate 
along with alum in the manufacture of baking powders, these, after use in bread 
making, leave at any rate most of their aluminum in the form of phosidiate. 
When alum alone is used the phosphate is replaced by hydroxide. 

“(/) The temperature to which the interior of broad is exposed in baking does 
not exceed 212’ F. 

"(g) At the temperature of 212’ F. neither the ‘water of combination’ of 
aluminum hydi’oxide nor the whole of the associated water of either this or the 
phosphate is removed in baking bread containing these substances as residues 
from baking powder. 

"(h) In doses not very greatly exceeding such quantities as may be derived from 
bread as commonly used, aluminum hydroxide and phosphate produce, or pro¬ 
duced in experiments upon myself, an inhibitory effect upon gastric digestion. 

“ (i) This effect is probably a conseipience of the fact that apart of tlffe aluminum 
unites with the acid of the gastric juice and is taken up into solution, while at. 
the same time the remainder of the aluminum hydroxide or phosphate throws 
down in insoluble form the organic substance constituting the peptic fennent. 

“(fc) Partial precipitation in insoluble form of some of the organic matter of 
fo(xl may probably also bo brought about by the presence of the aluminum com¬ 
pounds in (piestion. 

“ (1) From the general nature of the results obtained, the conclusion may fairly 
be deduced that not only alum itself, but the residues which its use in baking powder 
leaves in bread, can not bo viewed as harmless, but must be ranked as objection¬ 
able, arid should be avoided when the object aimed at is the imxluctioii of whole¬ 
some bread.” (665,566.) _ ... 

Kegarding Professor Mallet’s conclusions, Dr. Crampton. chief of the division 
of chemistry in the office of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, says: “ 1 may 
say that most of those based upon purely chemical work I can indorse, having 
confiimed many in my own work; but I think the evidence furnished by his 
physiological work is hardly sufficient to justify his conclusions as to the harm¬ 
fulness of such powders.” (624.) 

Surgeon-General Van RKYPtat, of the United States Navy, says that the alums 
ill baking powder are uiuiuestionably injurious to the digestive system and pro¬ 
duce chronic dy8pep.sia. (615.) 

Supervising Surgeon-General Wyman, of the Marine-Hospital Service, bases 
the opinion that alum should not lie used in food products, such as baking jiowder, 
upon the fact that alum applied locally to a mucous membrane is astrin^nt and 
irritant. He says that alum baking powder is not issued by the Marine-Hospital 
Service. (016.) 

Professor Aj?pr..ETON, of Brown University, believes that the use of alum bak¬ 
ing powder results in painful and serionadistiirbances of digestion. (619.) 

Professor Tdckeb* of the Albany Medical College, is of opinion that alum in 
bread maldng or in baking powder is injurious, hardening the gluten of the flour 
and retarding digestion. In those whose digestion is mready enfeebled alum 
preparations may cause grave disorders. (618.) 
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Medical Insjieotm' Pkice, of the United States Navy, thinks that the daily use 
of alum, oven in small (luantities, would have an injurious astringent effect, and 
that cream (»f tartar is comparatively harmless. (619.) 

Snrgeon-Oeneral Stf.rnbebo and Deputy Surgeon-General Smart, of the United 
States Army, say that while the injurious effect of the residua of alum baking 
powder is a matter of dispute, and while it is difficult to connect dyspcjisia in the 
human subject with the use of alum baking powder, many laboratory experiments 
support the view that digestion is impaired by the presence in the stom^h of tlio 
substancais formed dniing the decomposition of alum. They consider that the 
public welfare would be improved by the exclusion of alum from all bread-making 
materials. No alum baking powder is furnished to the Army. (607.) 

Dr. CuTHBEBT has given no-particular attention to the subject, tat from the 
consensus of opinion of medical men his judgment is that the continued adminis¬ 
tration of alum is harmful, (609,610.) » 

Mr. Thpbbeu states thiit t))o firm with which he was fonucrly connected was 
a considerable manufacturer of baking powders, and wiis under great temptation 
to make an aluni powder on account of the cheapness of the material. It inves¬ 
tigated the subject as carefully as it could with this in view. It came to tlie 
conclusion that while the use of a single loaf of bread made with jdum powder 
might not produce noticeably bad effects, “ the cumulative effects of mineral 
substaJKs^s like alumina would in time be very deleterious.” (561.) 

Dr. Kkkb, formerly health officer of Chicago, is satisfied, from amalyses pre¬ 
sented for his ins])ection and from the results upon the human system which 
have bc(ni brought to his attention, that alum in food stuffs, i)aticnlarly in baking 
powders, is deleterious to health. It impairs digestion, pro<luces many dig(istive 
disorders, causes constipation, and impairs the action of the kidneys and bladder. 
Ho regards it as an insidious cumulative poision, and believes that continued use 
yvill eventually become a menace to life itself. (695.) 

Dr. Flemiko, a physician, regards the use of alum in baking iiowdcr or other¬ 
wise in b.aked foods as injurious in several wots. It hardens the gluten of flour, 
iuniairs digestion, and induces con-stipation. Excessive use of it produces visceral 
inflammation and enteritis. It also produces functional derangement of the kid¬ 
neys and bladder. (694.) 

Professor Cohnwai.l, of Princeton University, regards alum in baking powder 
as objectipiiable on the ^ound that under certain conditions it may exert an 
injnriims effect on the digestion. “The effects may not be very m.arked in the 
case of any individual (ionsiimer, but that they can be induced to a greater or 
less extent seems to bo well established." (616.) 

Dr. McMurtrie .says that the liealthfiiliiess of alum in food has been carefully 
considered by various goveniiiiental and State authorities, boards of health, and 
food comnii8.sioneis, and that such authorities have never iiidor.sed the use of it. 
Dr. M<!Mnrtrie says tliat the various organs of the lusly perform their functions 
largely by diffusion, and when the aluminum compounds are subjecteil to 
diffusion it is found in many cases that the acid constituent passes tlnough the 
dialyzing membr.ane and the alnminum is hfft behind. Because of the difficult 
ditfusibility of the compounds they will not pass through the organs as rapidly 
as other substances, and thoretieated jieriodical injection of them would produce 
an accnniuhation which would interfere seriously with the functions of the organs. 

Dr. McMurtrie says that it is statisl by Professor Koberf, of Doriiat, Germany, 
that alumina compounds in the blood, practically in‘e.sj)ective of the couibination 
in which they are found there, imslnce distinctly poisonous effis-ts; that these 
alumina compounds when taken into the system may lie found in the jirincipal 
organs, as the liver, the spleen, the kidneys, and even the brain. Dr. Koliert is 
further said to have shown that the poisonous action of the alumina compounds 
is very slow, and that intense nervous disturbance may ultimately (ssoir, though 
no symptoms are observed for several days after the compounds are introduced 
into the blood. (597, .596,601.) 

Dr. Joseph Taber Johnson, a physician, speaking of alum itself, says that if 
it were introduced into the system in broad or baking powder it would interfere 
with digestion. Evenasmall dose msed continuously would be dangerous. (615.) 

J. Other sees of alum (see also Picklen, p. 66).— 1. To lohiten bread. —Dr. WI 1 .EY 
says alum is .sometimes used in bread making, where yeast is used, to wliiten 
bread. (46.) 

Dr. Strinopiei.o says alum is commonly used to improve the appearance of 
bread; principally by bakers. (.549.) 

Dr. Cbampton, in discussing the use’of alum ta bakers to improve the appear¬ 
ance of breail, quotes one authority who says; “ The influence of alum on health, 
in the small quantities in which it is usually added to bread, is vejy problematical, 
andrestsuponthoorymorothanobsorvation.” Another authority says; “ Whether 
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there be sufficient foundation for the statements made resnecting the injurious 
effects of alumed bread on the system is still an open question.” Another, how¬ 
ever, says that when it is used “ a large portion of the gluten and other valuable 
constituents of the flour are never properly dissolved, but pass through the 
alimentary canal without affording any nourishment whatever.” (623,623.) 

Mr. Petbakns says that bakers have often used a very inferior flour and added 
alum to improve the appearance of the bread. The quantity of alum is too small 
to do any harm. The real harm consists in using wormy and poor flour and 
passing it u()on the public as a good article. (293.) 

S. In the filtration o/icofer.—Professor Austbn says that alum is used'on a large 
scale in the filtration of water. It combines with the dissolved bicarbonate of 
lime, producing carbonic acid gas and gelatinous hydrate of alumina. The latter 
substance is precipitated and gathers the fine suspended matter, forming with it 
masses largo enough to be removed by a sand filter bed. This process is used in 
Atlanta, in Kansas City, and many other places,throughout the crtuntry. It 
would be unlawful under the terms of a law which should forbid the use of alum 
in the preparation of food. (533,534.) 

Professor Mallet regards the use of alum in purifying water as of doubtful 
wisdom. He would hesitate to use water treated with alum in the proportion in 
which it is generally used. Ho was about to recommend to the city of Richmond, 
Va., to substitute salts of iron for pits of aluminum for this purpose. Yet the 
(piantity of alum so used is very minute—not more than one or two grains and 
often only a fraction of a grain to a gallon of water, and this is intended to be 
precdpitated. Even if the whole amount remained in the water, it would bo less 
than is used in alum baking powders. (555.) 

K. Use of alum prohibited in European countries.—Dr. McMurtbiE, consulting chem¬ 
ist of the Boyal Baking Powder Company, says that the use of alum in food, in 
any fonii and in any quantity, is absolutely prohibited in England, Prance, and 
Germany. (600.) , 

Dr. Ckampton, chief of the division of chemistry in the Treasury Department, 
sjiys: “ For a proper understanding of the alum question it is necessary to explain 
that the u.se of alum in bread making is prohibited in countries having food- 
adulteration laws, such as England and Franco. This is partly on account of its 
injurious effect upon the system, biit principally because of its peculiar action, 
not yet well understood, in improving the color and appearance of tlje bread to 
wliich it has been added, so that a flour of inferior grade, or even partially spoiled, 
may bo used to make bread which will look as well, to all appearances, as bread 
made from much better grades.” (023.) (See also State fates, p. 110.) 

I. Proposed logislstion.— 1. lAihdin^. —Dr.WlLEV.saysall baking powders should 
be marked to show their constitution, whether cream of tartar, acid phosphate, 
or alum baking powder. He would not say that alum powder should bo abso¬ 
lutely prohibited. (47.) 

Professor Mitchell, chemist to the dairy and food commission and the State 
board of health of Wisconsin, thinks that at least the public should bo plainly 
infoimed when baking powder contains alum. It on© has a prejudice against 
using those astringents he should have the right to be protected. Aside from the 
question of wholosomeness, ho considers the desirability of labeling alum baking 
powders “alum ” undoubted, because a fraud is committed in selling the cheaper 
substances for the more expensive ones. (^107-109.) 

Professor Prescott is inclined to think that any baking jjowdor other than that 
luado by mixing cream of tartar and bicarbonate of soda and a due qjiantity of 
filling should have its composition announced on the package: at ^ny rate, he is 
very sure that any baking powder containing alum, if allowed to be sold, should 
have the presence of the alum clearly stated. (198,197.) 

Mr. Eew, vice-president of the Calumet Baking Powder Company, considers 
it just that all products should be labeled to show what they contain, and the 
puldic informed of the chemical action which takes place. In labeling baking 
|)owder the moat just way would be to require the manufacturer to print upon 
his label the names and amounts of substances left in the food, so that the con¬ 
sumer might know that when he takes foods prepared with cream of tartar baking 
powder he is taking seidlitz powder, and that when he takes foods prepared with 
alum baking powder, he does not get any alum, but gets Glauber’s salts (sulphate 
of soda). (M) 

Mr. Marc Delaeontaine, a chemist, says requiring the formula to be printed 
on the label would be all right if people were well educated and understood the 
chemical changes, but so long as they ate not, they are frightened by the word 
alum. The label might give the formula or the contents in a general way, and 
then the maker might state that there is nothing injurious in the use of the sub¬ 
stance. (330,231.) 

I 0—VOL xx-19 
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Professor Eaton, formerly chemist to the Minnesota dairy*food commission, 
advises that all baking powders be labeled with the minimum percentage of gas 
they are calculated to evolve, after the manner of laws on this subject in the 
East. He would not put the formula on the label, because he believes the 
formula to be the prowrty of the inventor; but he would label the various classes 
of baking powder with the class to which they belong, whether alum, alumphos- 
phate, cream of tartar, or pure phosphate, all of which differ in the residuum 
which they leave in the bread. He hardly thinks it fair to require a label, “ This 
powder contains alum,” as is done by Mmnesota, Wisconsin, and several other 
States, at- least until the fact that alum is positively injurious is estoblished, 
because it conveys to the purchaser the impression that it is hannful and inferior, 
li it is injurious, it should be.prohibited, and if not, it should be given the same 
right as any other class of powder. (336.) 

S. Prohibition of alum powder—Ht. Prescott, in a statement submitted in 
January, 1900, refers to his earlier testimony, in which he expressed the opinion 
that if alum baking powder were allowed to be sold, the presence of alum should 
be clearly stated on the package, and said that in his present judgment the sale 
of faking powders or other articles of food containing alum should be prohibited. 

Assistant Surgeon Freeman, U. S. N., believes that the use of alum baking 
powder and the use of alum by bakers should be prohibited by law. (630.) 

Dr. Johnston unqualifiedly unites with those who ask for the prohibition of 
the use of alum baking powder. (636.) 

Dr. W ISE desires the prohibition of the use of alum in any article of food. (637.) 

Professor Pairhurst thinks the use of alum in baking powder should be pro¬ 
hibited by law. (620.) 

Dr. Kerr would favor making the use of alum in baking powder a felony, pun¬ 
ishable by fine and imprisonment. (605.) 

Dr. Appleton believes that the manufacture and sale of alum baking powders 
should be prohibited. (619.) , 

H. Bread withont baking powder.—/. Fenncntation .—Professor Munroe, of the 
Columbian University, is of opinion that the most wholesome method of convert¬ 
ing flour into bread is by the process of fennentation. (608.) 

H. Saleratus.—Ml. Rew says that in the preparation of soda biscuits the cook 
uses a uniform quantity of saleratus baking soda and an indefinite quantity of 
sour milk, "which may be at one time very acid and at another time weakly acid. 
If she uses more soda than her sour milfe will take care of, the biscuits are yel¬ 
low. If shq uses too little soda or too much milk, the biscuits are white and 
bleached. In using baking powder prepared on chemical lines the residue is the 
same, whether 8 teaspoonfuls or 1 be used to a quai't of flqnr. (105.) 

IV. BUTTER, OLEOMARGARINE, AND OTHER ANIMAL PRODUCTS. 

A. Eenovated or procesB butter.—Mr. North says that the making of process 
butter consists in the ‘ ‘ rendering ” of dairy butter at a temperature of from 110° 
to 130”, washing it with water, and so obtaining a neutral oil, and churning 
the resulting fat with milk or cream to give a flavor. This flavor is “not a 
component part of the mass, and in consequence it goes away in the air. You 
buy butter to-day and it has this flavor; to-morrow it is gone. Some makers 
make it so that it lasts a week, others so that it will last omy until to-morrow.” 

Mr. CRACKfi, deputy commissioner of agriculture of the State of New York, 
says that the law of that State requires such butter to be labeled in large letters, 
“ Renovated butter.” (479, 4W.) 

Mr. Duff, chemist of the New York Produce Exchange, says that all classes 
of butter, irrespective of condition, are collected and remelted at as low a tem¬ 
perature as possible and then rechumed with milk. The butter is washed, the 
rancid acid is largely eliminated, and the rechuming brings back the natur^ 
texture and appearance as far as possible. The product is called renovated butter. 
It is not detrimental to health, but it is a fraud. (498.) 

Mr. C. Y. Knight says new process butter is made from farmers’ butter by 
taking out the brine, the casein, and other matter which may have become 
tainted or stale, and r^lacing it. The butter is taken to factories, melted down, 
salted, the water precipitated, and rechumed in an emulsion of skimmed milk, as 
oleomargarine is churned to give it the butter flavor, the flavor of butter being 
in the casein. The different makers of process butter have different systems. 
No chemicals are used. Mr. Knight has had a number of samples of this process 
butter analyzed, and, so far as the component parts are concerned, it has been 
called pure butter; but itcan be detected under the microscope from tbe fact that 
the fats are emulsified. (170.) 
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Mr. Stebne says butter which ia green and moldy, bhii and white, and all 
aorta of oolora, ia picked np on the a&eet at the loweat price, melted down and 
settled in a kettle, pnt through a soda process, rewashed, nanded oitt onto a table, 
through ice water, put through a worker, recolored, resalted, and sold. He has 
examined it on Water street, where it is known as imitation creamery. It con¬ 
tains alkali from the use of soda, and is absolutely unfit for anything except to 
settle salt. Mr. Sterne says he knows of a number of firms supposed to be in the 
business of washing gangrened butter, (821,228.) 

Mr. Sterne says grease butter has rarely been below 9 cents a pound, because 
washers take it and work it over and put it on the street as butter for (bod to the 
extent of thonsandsof tonsa year. Mr. Sterne states, as the result of observation, 
that sal soda and salicylic acid are used in its preparation. (227.) 

B. Oleomargarine.— 1. Ingredients and process of manufaeture.—Di. WlLEY has 
found that other fats, both animal and vegetable, mcludingniixturesof cotton-seed 
oil and beef fat, and sometimes a high grade of pork/at, have been substituted for 
butter fat, and that these compounds were often sold as pure better before the 
passage of the oleomargarine act, which compelled the stamping and branding 
of sucli packages. Ho thinks that where the a<!t ha's been enforced it has protected, 
the public and the farmers against fraudulent adulterations. (13.) 

Professor Mitchrll says oleo oil is extracted from beef steann and mixed with 
neutral lard to make butter imitations. Some years ago there was butterine with 
considerable actual butter in it, but now there are very small percentages of 
butter. Butterine with butter in ifivouldcost considerably more than thatinado 
of cheap oils. (126.) 

Mr. Sterne, a commission merchant of Chicago, formerly in the oleomargarine 
business, says the manufacture of oleomargarine was be^in in this country in 
1879, and it is made to-day almost exactly as it was at that time, out of the pure.st 
fats: it has no adulteration in it whatever. Ever since the beginning of its man¬ 
ufacture it has V)een known as a compound of beef fat and lard, sometimes with 
cotton-seed oil. The hog iiroddct gives the grain. It was formerly adulterated 
with butter, but so little pure butter could be iKraght that the manufacturers had 
to go back to cream, and no oleomargarine maker now uses any butter. The fats 
from the bullock are cooked, and the tallow element withdrawn by a mechanical 
process, leaving butter fat, absolutely the same as that produced from the milk, 
as far as chemistry has l)een able to determine, and far superior for,the reason 
that there is no deterioration, while butter begins to deteriorate at once. Every 
butter man who takes an exhibit to a fair insists upon judgment within twenty- 
four hours. Oleomargarine makers churn cream with the butter fat to give it 
the aroma caused by the action of the bacteria in milk. Rich cream is used; it 
is guaranteed in the contracts to proiluce 20 pounds of butter to the hundred 
pounds of cream. Mr. Sterne quotes the official chemists of the Austrian Gov¬ 
ernment as saying that the only germs ever present in oleomai-garine are those 
common to air and water, and that the product is especially liable to contamina¬ 
tion because the best process of manufacture fails to eliminate all the lactic-acid 
ferment. 

Mr. Sterne believes that oleomargarine has never had an adulterant. It has 
never had a chance to be fairly known, because of the objectionable articles in the 
press and in the dairy papers. He says the difference in the grades of oleomarga¬ 
rine ia due to the quantity of milk and cream churned with it, the proportions of 
fats being nearly always the same. (221-288.) 

Mr. Sterne buys materials for oleomargarine makers, and be wishes “ to empha¬ 
size the strict examination and purity that is required, not only byihe manufac¬ 
turer of the raw material, but by the manufacturer of the finished product, in all 
materials which go into butterine.” The witness believes that England has as 
good food laws as any country, and the larger part of the oleomargarine fat and 
neutral manufactured here is sent to the other side. (341.) 

Mr. Miller, manager of the butterine department of the Armour Packing Com¬ 
pany, Kansas City, says that butterine is composed of oleo oil, neutral, butter, 
cream, milk, and s^t. Highly refined cotton-seed oil is sometimes used in limited 
quantities in the cheapest grades. In the better grades butter is always used. 

Oleo oil is made from the caul fat, the richest and choicest fat of the lieef. 
This fat amounts to about 40 iHiunds to the animal. 'It is taken out before the 
animal is skinned, thoroughly washed, and thrown into a vat of ice water, to stand 
until the following day. Then it is cut up fine and cooked. The fat is cooled and 
placed in Unen cloths, and the oil is extracted in a hydraulic press. The residue 
in the cloths afte^iessing is commercially known as stearin. Neutral is the leaf 
lard of the pig. The leaf, amounting to about 5 or 6 pounds to the pig, is taken out 
as soon us the animal is killed, thoroughly washed, and put into a freezer for 24 
hours. It is then cut into shreds and cooked. Neutral is snowy white, without 
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taste or odor. BotH pigs and cattle are examined by Government inspectors, 
before and after Wiling, so that diseased animals are excluded. England, France, 
Germany, Holland, and other foreign countries where butterine is manufactured 
more extensively than in the United States depend entirely upon American pack¬ 
ers for oleo oil and neutral. 

The ingredients of butterine are churned together for 80 minutes in lar^ steel 
chums. The butterine, which is then in a liquid state, is chilled bypassing through 
ice water, thoroiighly worked to get the moisture out, and packed in-tubs and 
cases. The law requires, besides plain marking of the packages, a record of every 
pound of material used and a rtscord of every sale, giving the amount, and the 
name and address of the purclyiser. 

Bntterine is colored with Wclls-Richardson improved butter color, which is 
used almost exclusively by every creamery man in the Unite<l States. The salt is 
the celebrated Ashton brand, imported from England. The cream.’^nilk, and 
butter are the liest that caiwbe bought, and especial attention is given to the 
handling of the cream and milk. All the apparatus used in the manufai-turo 
is kept scmpulously clean. All vats, tmcks, tables, molds, and floors are 
thoroughly scrubbed with hot'water oniie or twice a day. Each tub is steamed 
and sciTibbed in hot water before being used. None of the laborers are allowed 
to use tobacco while at work. (323-324.) 

Mr. PiRitUNO, a manufacturer of butterine, states that he bnys all his oleo oil 
and neutral from the packing houses. Oleo oil is obtained from the caul fat of beef, 
and looks much like yellow btUter. It is shipped % the packers in new tienies. 
The packers never use a secondhand tierce for it. The neutral is made from the 
leaf of the pig, and is nut-like in taste and positively neutral in odor. These 
two ingredients are the basis of the oleomargarine or butterine. They are churned 
in a steel or tin chum, run through cold water, worked in a butter worker, and 
wrapiied in new cloth or parchment-paper packages. The (Jovcrnmeut pre- 
scsibes that all oleomargarine must be put up in new wooden packages and 
branded with the word " Oleomargarine,” in letters 1 inch high, with the name and 
location of the factory and the gross and net weight. The only ingredients are 
the oleo oil or beef fat, the neutral or pork fat, milk, cream, salt, and coloring. 
The color is made from the annatto bean. It is a purely vegetable product, and 
no chemical dyes are used. (313-315.) 

Mr. Dadw, general manager of the'William J. Moxloy Butterine (Company, says 
that this company buys its oleo oil from the packers, but makes it neutral. It 
formerly used butter in making all gi’ades of butterine, but found it too hard to 
get butter f6r the purpose. It now uses milk and cfeam in the cheajK>r giades, 
though butter is still used in the best. Its butterine is colored with the Wells- 
Richardson improved butter color, which is used by credmery men generally. 
(825,328.) 

Mr. Jelke, general manager of Braun & Fitts, states that this corporation 
makes more oleomargarine than any other establishment in America. It does 
not use any cotton-seed oil. It considers that vegetable oil oan not carry the but¬ 
ter flavor. Mr. .lelke believes that all the other butterine manufacturers use 
more or less cotton-seed oil in the lower grades. It is entirely wholesome. No 
preservative or chemical of any kind except salt is used in the witness’s factory. 
The wholesomeness of the product is attested by the fact, that Mr. Jelke uses ij; 
on his own table, and th.at the men in the factory, who know the whole process 
of manufacture, use it in their families. (332,33.3.) 

Mr. Potter, manager of the bntterine department of Swift & Co., and Mr. 
Thompson, manager of the butterine department of theG. H. Hammond Com 
pany, give testimony precisely similar to that of other manufacturers with 
regard to the materials used in the manufacture and the cleanliness of the proc¬ 
ess. (335,337.) 

Professor Mitchell knows of no way by which tallow from refuse or from dead 
animals picked up on the street can he distinguished from the tallow from healthy 
animals, except by its general odor and appearance. The oils used in the better 
grade of food products are carefully kept from becoming tainted and rancid. The 
price of the product is lessened rapidly if tainted oils are used. (127.) 

A Wlidcmmaam.—Dr. 'Wilev testifies that from a nutriUve point of view all 
the fats and oils used as fdod have nearly the same value as heat producers. 
Butter fat has a heat value of a little more than 9,000 calories per gram, while 
the beef fat of oleomargarine has a slightly higher heat value; but the butter fat 
is a little more easy of digestion, so thalj there is practically no difference in the 
value of the two fats in the human economy. Cotton-seed oil has practi^lly the 
same heat value as oleomargarine, and is probably a little e^er of digestion. 
Dr, Wiley considers mixtures of animal fats and vegetable oils to be perfectly 
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Mr. Stebne says butter which ia green and moldy, bhii and white, and all 
aorta of oolora, ia picked np on the a&eet at the loweat price, melted down and 
settled in a kettle, pnt through a soda process, rewashed, nanded oitt onto a table, 
through ice water, put through a worker, recolored, resalted, and sold. He has 
examined it on Water street, where it is known as imitation creamery. It con¬ 
tains alkali from the use of soda, and is absolutely unfit for anything except to 
settle salt. Mr. Sterne says he knows of a number of firms supposed to be in the 
business of washing gangrened butter, (821,228.) 

Mr. Sterne says grease butter has rarely been below 9 cents a pound, because 
washers take it and work it over and put it on the street as butter for (bod to the 
extent of thonsandsof tonsa year. Mr. Sterne states, as the result of observation, 
that sal soda and salicylic acid are used in its preparation. (227.) 

B. Oleomargarine.— 1. Ingredients and process of manufaeture.—Di. WlLEY has 
found that other fats, both animal and vegetable, mcludingniixturesof cotton-seed 
oil and beef fat, and sometimes a high grade of pork/at, have been substituted for 
butter fat, and that these compounds were often sold as pure better before the 
passage of the oleomargarine act, which compelled the stamping and branding 
of sucli packages. Ho thinks that where the a<!t ha's been enforced it has protected, 
the public and the farmers against fraudulent adulterations. (13.) 

Professor Mitchrll says oleo oil is extracted from beef steann and mixed with 
neutral lard to make butter imitations. Some years ago there was butterine with 
considerable actual butter in it, but now there are very small percentages of 
butter. Butterine with butter in ifivouldcost considerably more than thatinado 
of cheap oils. (126.) 

Mr. Sterne, a commission merchant of Chicago, formerly in the oleomargarine 
business, says the manufacture of oleomargarine was be^in in this country in 
1879, and it is made to-day almost exactly as it was at that time, out of the pure.st 
fats: it has no adulteration in it whatever. Ever since the beginning of its man¬ 
ufacture it has V)een known as a compound of beef fat and lard, sometimes with 
cotton-seed oil. The hog iiroddct gives the grain. It was formerly adulterated 
with butter, but so little pure butter could be iKraght that the manufacturers had 
to go back to cream, and no oleomargarine maker now uses any butter. The fats 
from the bullock are cooked, and the tallow element withdrawn by a mechanical 
process, leaving butter fat, absolutely the same as that produced from the milk, 
as far as chemistry has l)een able to determine, and far superior for,the reason 
that there is no deterioration, while butter begins to deteriorate at once. Every 
butter man who takes an exhibit to a fair insists upon judgment within twenty- 
four hours. Oleomargarine makers churn cream with the butter fat to give it 
the aroma caused by the action of the bacteria in milk. Rich cream is used; it 
is guaranteed in the contracts to proiluce 20 pounds of butter to the hundred 
pounds of cream. Mr. Sterne quotes the official chemists of the Austrian Gov¬ 
ernment as saying that the only germs ever present in oleomai-garine are those 
common to air and water, and that the product is especially liable to contamina¬ 
tion because the best process of manufacture fails to eliminate all the lactic-acid 
ferment. 

Mr. Sterne believes that oleomargarine has never had an adulterant. It has 
never had a chance to be fairly known, because of the objectionable articles in the 
press and in the dairy papers. He says the difference in the grades of oleomarga¬ 
rine ia due to the quantity of milk and cream churned with it, the proportions of 
fats being nearly always the same. (221-288.) 

Mr. Sterne buys materials for oleomargarine makers, and be wishes “ to empha¬ 
size the strict examination and purity that is required, not only byihe manufac¬ 
turer of the raw material, but by the manufacturer of the finished product, in all 
materials which go into butterine.” The witness believes that England has as 
good food laws as any country, and the larger part of the oleomargarine fat and 
neutral manufactured here is sent to the other side. (341.) 

Mr. Miller, manager of the butterine department of the Armour Packing Com¬ 
pany, Kansas City, says that butterine is composed of oleo oil, neutral, butter, 
cream, milk, and s^t. Highly refined cotton-seed oil is sometimes used in limited 
quantities in the cheapest grades. In the better grades butter is always used. 

Oleo oil is made from the caul fat, the richest and choicest fat of the lieef. 
This fat amounts to about 40 iHiunds to the animal. 'It is taken out before the 
animal is skinned, thoroughly washed, and thrown into a vat of ice water, to stand 
until the following day. Then it is cut up fine and cooked. The fat is cooled and 
placed in Unen cloths, and the oil is extracted in a hydraulic press. The residue 
in the cloths afte^iessing is commercially known as stearin. Neutral is the leaf 
lard of the pig. The leaf, amounting to about 5 or 6 pounds to the pig, is taken out 
as soon us the animal is killed, thoroughly washed, and put into a freezer for 24 
hours. It is then cut into shreds and cooked. Neutral is snowy white, without 
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have tnbercnlosis. Every beef cow which goes to any prominent packing honse 
has to pass Government and State inspection. Dairy cows are not inspected in 
any such wav. Beef pi'oducts, such as go into oleomargarine, are much more 
likely to be wholesome, in Mr, Pirrung’s opinion, than dairy products. It is true 
ttot milk is used in oleomargarine, hut it is pasteurized. The food commissioners 
of the several States' have never attempted to show that oleomargarine contains 
anything deleterious. The present fo<xl commissioner of Ohio nas repeatedly 
examined the products of Mr. Pirrung's factory, and so have his predecessors. 
They have said that they would prefer outterine to what they term ordinary but¬ 
ter. Oleomargarine is superior to butter in keeping qualities, partly because all 
the ingredients are cooked. If it is properly made it can never get rancid, though 
it may lose its flavor. (814, Slff, 339,840.) 

Mr. Pimmg declares that it is utterly impossible to make butterine out of putrid 
or rancid fats. He defies anyone to say that he has ever seen or even heard of a 
piece of ra'ncid butterine. Ajad on the other band, he has heard it stated that 
rancid butter is absolutely pdisqnous. Mr. Pii-rung asseits that for about eight 
months in the year butterine sells for more than the average grades of butter. If 
butterine were as cheap and as ill-made as a large amount of the poor butter on 
the market it would find no sale. (318,381.) 

Mr. Broadwei.i., as a dealer in butter and oleomargarine, says that the finest of 
creamery butter turns strong in two or three days, as most people keep it in their 
pantries, and they bring it back and say, “ Tins is oleomargarine.” It will not 
keep even in ice boxes, while a pail of oleomargarine will last a month in warm 
weather. The cream and butter put into the hiffher grades of oleomargarine 
make it sweeter and nicer, but the inferior quality will keep longer; the more 
cream there is the shorter time it will keep. Dealers are not allowed now to use 
the word ” butterine; ” the name was ch.anged to oleomargarine to avoid decep¬ 
tion. A certain class of i>eoplo would not ask outright for oleomargarine. (158- 
166.) 

S. Sale as butter.—a. Affirmed.—Professor Freak states that the sale of oleo¬ 
margarine as butter was found “pretty common” in Pennsylvania. (529.) 

Mr. Hobbs, editor of the National PTovisioner, says that there is a disposition 
on the part of some tradespeople to remove the labels from food products, and 
even to transfer an article from its own package into another. He has himself 
visited a pjace where oleomargarine is put into a butter package and labeled 
creamery butter. Oleomargarine is a legitimate article of commerce, but an 
18-cent article ought not to be sold under the name of a 25-cent article. (495,496.) 

Mr. Kniqht read circular letters from manufacturers of butterine, one of which 
offered certain brands “in plain wrapi^rs.” Another advised dealers to push the 
sale of “the only high-grade” butterine, “and build up a reputation for good 
butter.” Another said: “ Your profit will bo double th(> amount made from the 
butter you are now handling, and your butter trade will he more satisfied if yon 
will sell them such butterine as you can buy fi'om me.” Another offered butter¬ 
ine of various colors to be selected from a color card, mentioning the difference 
in the color of butter at different seasons. (146-149.) 

Mr. Knight submitted to the committee 4 packages of oleomargarine bought in 
Chicago stores for creamery butter. The first was not stamped; the second and 
third were marked oleomargarine, but the marks were concealed by folding; on 
the fourth the word “ oleomargarine ” was printed on the inside of the packaged 
(139-141.) 

5. Denied. —Mr. Cupp, at whose store the unmarked package of oleomargarine 
submitted by Jdr. Knight was purchased, says the instructions of the house are 
that every piece of paper used on oleomargarine shall be plainly marked. If a 
customer asked for creamery butter, he would not knowingly sell him butterine. 
He has in his store the Government sign, and the sign “ Butterine department.” 
(154, 155.) 

Mr. POLLAK, at whose store one of the packages of oleomargarine submitted by 
Mr. Knight was purchased, says he does not furnish oleomar^rine to persons 
who call for creamery butter. He paid 13 cents a iwund for the oleomargarine 
and sold it for 18 cents a pound. (152.) 

Mr. Beoadwell, a dealer in butter, oleomargarine, and cheese, from whom one 
of the packi^es of oleomargarine submitted by Mr. Knight was irarchased, says 
he believes that his men put the stamp on the package plainly. He explains his 
custom with reference to the sale of oleomargarine as follows: “ 'When a man 
says ‘ I want strictly A1 pure butter,’ we show him pure butter, and if it is 
good enough for him he buys it. If it is'not, we show him something else. If he 
prefers tbm oleomargarine in preference to the pure butter, we pye him that. 
We tell him to taste it, and if it suits him he pays us for it, and jf it doesn’t suit 
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Mm he gets out. We have pure butter and butterine also, ahd if a man will taste 
ofbothandprefersthisinpreferencetopnrebutter,thatiswhatbewants. • * * 
They don’t want any butterine, but if we let them taste of it, and ask them, ‘ Does 
that suit you? ’ they say, ‘ Yes.’ Then they take it home and become steady cus¬ 
tomers.” The oleomar^rine is taken out of the original stamped package before 
the customer’s eyes. A man who pays 15 or 18 cents knows what he is getting, 
because be knows he would have to pay 20 or 25 cents for A1 butter. Some 
millionaires would buy oleomargarine. (158-166.) 

Mr. Somes, of Chicago, a dealer in butter, eggs, and cheese, says the majority of 
people come in and want oleomargarine or butterine, but they say “Give me some 
butter.” He thinks the majority of his customers understand that they are get¬ 
ting butterine or oleomargarine. For a long time he stamped his packages all on 
4ho outside, and his customers would say, “What is this? I don't want this. 
Give me another wrapper.” They did not want to carry it along the street with 
a sign on, and to accommodate them it was necessary to put on another wrapper. 
Then the agents of the butterine P^ple advised him that if he stamped bis paper 
that was all that was required. TOe majority of people want butterine and do 
not want a sign on it so that everybody knows thej; are buying butterine. Wit¬ 
ness tMnks the reason that they buy it is because it is the only thing they can 
get that is sweet and good. The price of butterine runs from 15 to 18 cents. 
(151,152.) 

Mr. Steene says he has been out of the oleomargarine business for 10 or 12 
years, but has had oleomargarine on his table every day since then. In the dis¬ 
trict where he lives there are 35 grocery stores, every one of which has a butterine 
or oleomargarine sign. He thinks there is practically no deception in the sale of 
oleomargarine by retail grocers, though there are some dishonest people in every 
line of business. Hundreds of people send to the factories for lO-pound pack¬ 
ages of oleomargarine, but do not go to the grocery store for fear it will be found 
out that they are using oleomargarine. (225,226.) • 

Mr. PiBBUNO denies that the trade in oleomargarine is a secret trade. He pre¬ 
sented samples of cards advertising butterine, of one of which he asserted that 
more than 5,000,000 had been printed and circulated in the United States, and of 
another of which 2,000,000 had Iwen used within the past year. Fabulous amounts 
have been spent, according to Mr. Pirrung,to advertise this product and bring it 
prominently before the people of the United States. (319,320.) . 

Mr. Pirrung declares that he does not know of a single instance in which a con¬ 
sumer has himself charged that butterine has been sold fraudulently for butter. 
The charge has always been brought by persons selfishly interested In destroying 
the manufacture and sale of oleomargarine. (338.) 

Mr. DiDiEsays that this company has devoted a great deal of attention to adver¬ 
tising its products. It has distributed probably 600 large posters in CMcago alone, 
saying, “Ask your grocer for Mosley’s high-grade buttenne.” These posters are 
about 10 or 20 feet in size. Every package or butterine is marked witn the word 
“ Oleomargarine,” as required by law. The company also puts up butterine in 
1-pound and 2-pound prints, and puts the word oleomargarine on them. Thecom- 
pany advises its customers to comply with all Federal legislation. Mr. Dadie 
admits that the company is fighting some State laws, and that if anyone attempts 
to persecute its customers it vml defend them. (826-328.) 

Mr. Potter, manager of the butterine department of Swift & Co., says that 
this concern puts up nuttorine both in wooden packages and in 1-pound prints. 
Not only the Targe package, but every printed wrapper, when the form of prints 
or rolls is used, has the word “ Oleomargarine ” printed plainly on it. Referring 
to the statement that manufacturers of butterine guarantee protection to dealers 
who sell butterine as butter, Mr. Potter denies that Swift & Co. have ever made 
any promises of that character, and asserts that it is their policy to sell the product 
stnctly on its merits, and to create legitimate demand for it; and that they use all 
their influence to have it sold for what it is. (336.) 

Mr. Thompson, manager of the butterine department of the G. H. Hammond 
Company, asserts that tnis company has never encouraged or defended the retail 
dealers in soiling butterine as butter, and will not protect them in it. When it 
puts up the goods in printed wrappers the wrappers bear the word “ Oleomarga¬ 
rine.” (338.) 

Mr. Miller declares that Ms company has spent as much as ^,000 a year in 
advertising its butterine. Its billheads read “ Butterine,” and it puts up large 
advertising signs. There is nothing secret about the marketing of its goods. 
Mr. Miller says that butterine is demanded because it is an aracle of merit, 
and is sold for ♦hat it is worth. In the summer many people buy it who can not 
afford to have ice boxes. It keeps where butter would not. (324,) 
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Mr. Jelke, genera], manager of Brann & Fitts, oleomargarine Tnannfacturers, 
declares that the belief of his concern is that the interests of the bntterine manu¬ 
facturers will, be best served by having the goods sold to the consumer for what 
they are, and letting the consumer know what he is buying. Braun & Pitts send 
out thousands of circulars, pamphlets and cards to advertise their product. (333.) 

Mr. Sterne, a commission merchant who buys materials for oleomargarine 
makers, declares that he is very close to these manufacturers, and that he bSieves 
that their earnest efforts are directed to creating a demand for bntterine rather 
than for butter. (342.) 

Mr. ADAMS^eaking from an experience of 4 years in administering the dairy- 
food laws of Wisconsin, says that while the wholesalers and jobbers of oleomar- 

f arine know what they are sellmg, and the retailers and keepers of boarding 
ouses and restaurants know what they are buying, the boarders in hoarding 
houses and cheap i-estaur^ts do not know what they are buying when yiey call' 
for butter and get bntterine. Tlie bntterine is finally consumed for butter, and 
could not be sold if it were nolf colored in imitation of yellow hutter. (208.) 

4; Effect on the price of cattle, etc. —Mr. Sterne, a commission merchant, 
believes that the demand for the fats used in making oleomargarine has raised 
the price of cattle and hogs throughout the Union, although the production of 
bntterine is only about 6 per cent as great as the production of hutter. (341.) 

S. Coloring nuitter—(Seo also Coloring materidh.p. SI.) — a. In butter. —Mr. 
Knioht says that in the flush of the season there is very Uttle, if any, coloring 
matter used in butter, teit that in the winter butter is almost universally colored, 
solely for uniformity. He does not think this is a deception at all. Consumers 
do not want butter white at one time and yellow at another; but butter shipped 
to England must be as white as it can be made. (141-143.) 

Mr. PiRRUNO says that 25 years ago butter was of all kinds of colors, but now 
it is universally colored artificially. The object is the same as the object of 
coloring fine confections; namely, to make the product more pleasing to the eye 
and'so more acceptable to the taste. (317.) 

6. In oleomargarine. —Mr. Knight says that 33 States have enacted anticolor 
laws, but in the face of all this State legislation, the production of oleomargarine 
has doubled in one year, because it is^ of such a deceptive character that it is 
absolutely impossible to keep track of ft after it leaves the manufacturer. He says 
there is absolutely no way of compelling the sale of oleomargarine as such as long 
it is permitted to be colored in imitation of butter. He speaks of a raid among 
the retailers in Philadelphia in which 100 dealers were found to be selling oleo¬ 
margarine iupthout licenses. The Government was actually losing revenue 
through failure to identify the article. Mr. Knight says there is no such thing 
as selling uncolored oleomargarine. No one ever saw it except in a few places 
where it has been experimented with, and people would not consume it if they 
knew it was oleomargarine. (139,141.) 

Mr. Knight says that the Supreme Court of the United States has twice held 
that it is a deception to color some other kind of compound to resemble butter. 
(145.) 

Mr. PiRRUNG says the highest court of Michigan has recently decided that the 
law forbidding coloring whereby damage or inferiority is concealed or whereby 
the product is made to appear better than it is can not be made to apply to oleo¬ 
margarine, because it is not colored for these purposes. (317.) 

Mr. Pirrung declares that in his experience of 12 years he has never found an 
instance in which a chemist has brought into court, in the trial of a bntterine 
case, the actual coloring matter extracted from a sample for the inspection of 
the court and the jury. (339.) 

Mr. Miller denies that butterine is colored to resemble butter. According to 
him, when his company began to make bntterine in 1881 it gave its product a 
high color; but this was not to imitate butter, because very little butter was then 
colored. “In the winter it was almost white; in the summer it was a light yellow 
or natural grass color. Since the advent of bntterine the creamery men liave 
found it necessary to imitate it.” (824.) 

Mr. Sterne says the object of coloring oleomargarine is to make it attract¬ 
ive to the eye, as in the case of butter; not particularly to make it resemble the 
highest mde of butter. The popular butter is a bright yellow color, and the 
more perfectly yellow the butter and bntterine makers make their product the more 
quickly it is sold. (223,224.) 

Mr. Broadwell says that if oleomargarine were colored pink, not a pound of it 
could be sold; it has to resemble butter. • Coloring it pink wojild raise the price 
of pure butter to 40 and SO cents a pound. (166.) ^ 

6. Legislation — a. In Wisconsin. —^Mr. Adams says the law of mscansin, which 
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he drew, prohibits the coloring of oleomargarine in imitation of batter to prevent 
its sale as a counterfeit. The friends of the oleomargarine interest toasted that 
the dairy interests were inconsistent, because they colored their butter; but butter 
is not colored in imitation of any other article or of a more valuable quality of 
the same goods, but to please the eye. Wisconsin has also passed a law requiring 
made-over butter to be labeled. It is not possible by any process of coloring to 
make ordinary or poor butter good butter. (207,208.) 

Professor Mitchkll, chemist to the Wisconsin dairy and food commission, says 
it is almost impossible to require hotels and restaurants to inform their customers 
when imitation or adulterated foods are used. In Wisconsin notice to fcustomers 
is required when butterine is used, but it is not stated how the notice shall be 
given. Sometimes it is given on the bill of faro and sometimes by signs, and 
usually the effort is to get the sign to a rather out-of-the-way place. He tiling 
there are only a few pliices, in the lumber region in the northern part of the State, 
where this law is not enforced. In all the larger cities in the southern'part of the 
State it is enforced .strictly. (109.) 

6. Proposed national anticoloring law. —Professor Mitchell feels very well 
satisfied with the Wisconsin law prohibiting the coloring of oleomargarine in 
imitation of butter, and would like to extend it, in a measure, to all products 
artificially colored in imitation of other substances. He thinks a national law 
prohibiting the coloring of oleomargarine would be desirable, as the color assists 
in deceiving the customer. The objection to coloring butter is not so great, 
because butter is not colored in imitation of anything else. He thinks that a 
national anticolortog law would aid in the enforcement of the oleomargarine act. 
(110,127.) 

Mr. GEORaE M. Sterne, a commission merchant of Chicago, formerly in the 
oleomargarine business, thinks the use of aniline dyes by either butter or oleo¬ 
margarine makers should be prohibited, but a law ab.solutely prohibiting the use 
of coloring matter in either butter or oleomargarine would hurt the trade in bqth; 
the harm would bo greater to toe butter people than to the oleomargarine people. 

Mr. PiRRCNO thinks that to forbid the coloring of oleomargarine and permit 
the coloring of butter would be an injustice to the poorer people, who wish to 
use the cheaper article. If the poor man’s little child goes to school with bread 
buttered with a substance whose color shows it to bo butterine, she ^11 be sub¬ 
ject to the same sort of comment which she is subject to if she wears inferior 
clothes. The coloring of butter puts the poor child on eiiual terms with the rich. 
(318.) 

c. Taxation. —Mr. Pirruno says that the taxes upon oleomargarine aro unjust, 
since they simply come out of the pockets of those who desire to use the product. 
A small license tax, say $12 a year, might well be laid on retail dealers to secure 
the registration of them. The high tax which is now laid, $48 a year, is an 
unjust burden. The proposed tax of 10 cents a pound upon colored oleomargarine 
is simply a tax upon a man’s taste in resptKd to the color of his food. To make 
a man pay 10 cents a pound because he prefers yellow butterine to white is as 
wrong as it would be to tax him for preferring a black woolen suit to a gray. 
(320-322.) 

Mr. Jelke also complains of the levying of a n.ational tax of $48 a year upon a 
little shop before it can sell a pound of oleomargarine—a larger tax than the Gov¬ 
ernment collects from the biggest saloon to Chicago. This prevents many dealers 
from handling the goods and makes it impossible for many people who want oleo¬ 
margarine to get it at the stores where they are accustomed to tradp. It deprives 
the pe^le of the privilege of using a cheap fatty food. (333,334.) 

Dr. Wiley says that if the public could be protected against frauds without a 
tax he would prefer it, as it does not seem to him finite right that persons in 
straitened circumstances who prefer to use the substitutes should pay excessive 
taxes upon them. (14.) 

Mr. Knioht, secretary of the National and the Illinois Dairy unions, has come 
to the conclusion that nothing can be done about oleomargarine except through 
an internal-revenue law. He refers to a former internal-revenue law taxing 
petroleum and regulating the mixture of iietroleum and naphtha. CouOTess 
repealed the tax, but left the law standing as to mixing, and the Supremo Court 
decided that inasmuch as the tax had been repealed the regulation was interfer¬ 
ing with the police powers of the States and had no standing. (138.) 

C. Milk.— 1. Adulteration generally.—Dr. H. W. WiLEY, chief chemist of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, testifies that the most common form 
of the adulteration of milk is the abstraction of the cream. Milk is also often 
diluted with water, and preservatives are used to prevent souring. (13.) 
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Professor Hallbeso says that various means have been adopted and ordinances 
passed fijdng limits for the amonnt of fat and solids to be contained in milk. 
This has done a CTeat deal toward improving the quality of milk. (88,84.) 

S. Skimmed muk.—Professor Vaughan says a child fed upon sMmmea milk 
may suffer just as much as if a poison were administered to it, by not getting the 
proMr food constituents. (203.) 

Mr. Monred says summed milk is not a good food, but an inferior food, and 
should be sold under its own name and for its value. It is a cheap food and he 
objects to its being sold as pure milk. In Chicago it may be sold if the cans are 
tagged. In New York City the board of health allows it to be sold under its own 
name. (65.) 

S. Coionjig.—Professor MitcRell showed the committee a sample bottle of 
coloring matter for coloring cream and skimmed milk to make it look like milk 
rich with cream. It was made ot sulpholated aniline. Professor MitoheU says 
it is not eiceedingly injurious, but the object of its use is deception. (115.) 

4. Preservatives (See also Formaldehyde, pp. 95-97; Boracio acid and Ixmuc, 
p. 97).— Dr. Wiley says the conditions which obtain in athunder storm are those 
In which milk ferments grow with the greatest rapidity; hence the common 
impression that the souring is due to the thunder. Boric acid and formaldehyde 
have often been used to prevent souring. (13,45.) 

Professor Mitchell testifies that antiseptics or antiferments are used to some 
extent in milk, butter, and cream; both simple antiseptics and those which are 
used in connection with coloring matter to give an appearance of yellowness and 
richness. (111.) 

Mr. Knight says that milk that is fed to a child or infant should be absolutely 
pure, because a child that lives on milk takes enormous quantities. If a child 
should use a pint or a quart of milk a day containing one-half or three-fourths 
per cent preservatives, ho would get more of the preservative in 1 day than a man 
would take in butter in 6 months, almost. (251.) 

5. Accidental contamination. —Mr. Heller says milk bottles are often taken 
into sick rooms, whore disease germs get into them. The germs thrive veiy 
readily in the milk. When the bottles are washed in warm water the germs stiu 
remain, and there is great danger of infection in this manner. The use of freezine 
in a stronger solution than prescribed for milk would prevent this. (176.) 

D. Condensed milk.— I. Legitimate manufacture. —Mr. Rogers, secretary of the 
Borden Condensed Milk Company, says that in all his experience of 85 years the 
product of this company has never been adulterated in any way, and none of the 
cream has been removed from the milk. The process consists of nothing but 
the extraction of water and the addition of the finest granulated sugar, made 
especially for the purpose, free from adulteration and from all coloring matter. 
The average of solids in the milk used by this company is 13.47 per cent, and the 
average of fats is 4.7 per cent, while milk which contains 12 iier cent of solids, 
including 3 per cent of fats, satisfies the requirements of the New York law. The 
Anglo-Swiss Company and some other concerns make condensed milk of the same 
high standard, but there are smaller establishments which act differently. It is 
possible to take out one-half per cent of butter fat from the milk and still make a 
fairly gpod product; but the honest manufacturer is not fairly treated by such 
comwtition. Condensed milk is sometimes made from slpmmed milk. That 
results in the starving to death of children that are fed upon it. It is a crime in 
New York to skim milk before condensing it, but it is not prohibited in other 
countries. Euroiieans were stopped years ara from bringing such products to 
this country end marketing them here. The wrden Company has given a great 
deal of attention to stopping the sale of adulterated condensed milk. State boards 
of health have been appealed to where they exist, and State governments where 
boards of health did not exist. (440-443.) 

Dr. ScoBELL considers the Highland brand of condensed milk a good kind, the 
manufacturers having their own cows. (53.) 

S. Removal of fat. —^Mr. Monred, of Winnetka, Ill., a dairy expert, says several 
brands of condensed milk are really condensed skimmed milk. The butter fat 
having been extracted, the preparation is adulterated and a fraud. During the 
World’s Fair he made one or two analyses with the Babcock test and found that 
milk had been fraudulently labeled, containing 2 per cent instead of 31 per cent of 
fat. Mr. Monred says there is CTeat danger in condensed milk as a food for 
children, because it is diluted with water and starves the children. (64,65.) 

Mr. Duff, chemist of the New York Produce Exchange, says that he has bought 
a sample of condensed milk which contained hardly any fat.* To feed such milk 
to a child would be to starve it to death. Such adulteration oimht to be classed 
as criminal, even thoughrin one sense it might he called not iniuijous to health. 
(497.) 
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Professor H allbero says there is no telling how many infaflts have been starved 
to death on milk made from skimmed condensed milk. What the infant needs the 
first and second years more than anything else is butter fat; the fe^ng of an 
infant on skimmed milk is a species of slow murder and should be pi^bited. 
( 88 .), 

S. Need of national leqii>lation. —Mr. Eoqer.s says that adulterated condensed 
milk and condensed skimmed milk have been sold in New York to the extent of 
thousands of cases. Dealers have been tried and fined, and the sale of particular 
brands of adulterated milk by particular dealers has been stopped in New York; 
but the milk was shipped to New Jers^ or to Pennsylvanm or to Connecticut 
and sold there. The matter can not be effectively dealt with except by a national 
law. (443.) 

Mr. Monred does not tbink State laws would be sufificient in the case of con¬ 
densed milk, because it is used largely on board ships and is shipped from one 
State to another. He favors a national pure-food law. If that is impracticable, 
he favors a national law allowing each State to have a trade mark and give the 
manufacturers a State brand, as suggested in the Sauerhering bill. (65.) 

E. Filled CheeBo. —Dr. Wiley says it is a common practice to adulterate cheese 
by abstracting the butter fat and substituting some other fat, making what is 
known as fillM cheese. The added fats are usually pure and wholesome, but less 
valuable, less palatable, and otherwise less desirable than the natural food, though 
perhaps not less nutritious. Their substitution is therefore a fiand. (14.) 

Professor Mitchell says filled cheese is not necessarily deleterious to health, 
but is a much inferior i)roduct to oleomargarine from a food standpoint. It is 
not a permanent or desirable imitation of cheese; it does not ripen normally and 
it soon spoils. (110.) 

F. Lard.— 1. Adulteration. —Dr. WlLEY testifies that the chief form of adulterating 
lard is the mixing of vegetable oils or fats and the use of other animal fats, as 
that of beef, in lieu of the fat of the hog. This mixed matter has been sold vary 
extensively as “ refined lard.” ‘ It is shown by chemical and physiological investi¬ 
gation to iK) as wholesome as pure lard, but vegetable oils and other fate being 
less expensive tlmn pork fat, the mixture is a fraud; and it can be sold at a larger 
profit than pure lard. The witness sees no objection to the sale of any wholesome 
mixture of tats under their own names. Cotton-seed stearin, for instance, makes 
an excellent cooking matter, and is jireferred by many housekeepers on account 
of its vegetable origin. At the time ho made his investigation the mixture of 
cotton-seed oil with lard was cairied on to a very large extent. (16,16.) 

Professor Mitchell says lard is adulterated with certain grades of cotton-seed 
oil, which softens it, and the consistency is brought hack by the addition of beef 
stearin, or, in some cases, of paraffin wax, of which very much less is necessary. 
Paraffin wax is a petroleum product, perfectly indigestible, and not a food. Beef 
stearin and cotton-seed oil are not necessarily deleterious to health. (1^.) 

Professor Mitchell also says that cocoanut oil is used as a lard substitute. It is 
a clean vegetable oil when properly handled. (137.) 

Professor Eaton testifies tliat in 1897 lard was very much adulterated with beef 
fat and cotton-seed oil. The beef fat was stearin, probably a by-product of the 
production of oleomargarine. He did not regard this adulteration as injurious to 
health. (234.335.) 

Professor Jenkins states that out of 163 samples of lard examined at the Con¬ 
necticut agricultural station 36 were found to be adulterated with cotton-seed oil 
and beef stearin. (451.) 

S. Proposed Zc^iaKon.—Professor Mitchell thinks that lard containing par¬ 
affin wax shonhl be prohibited, but that beef stearin and cotton-seed oil might be 
permitted under proper labels. (123.) 

0. Canned roast beef.—Professor Hallrero says that according to the testimony 
of the men most vitally interested in the manufacture and preservation of canned 
goods canned roast beef is made by first boiling and extracting a large percentage 
of extract, the beef residue being then put into cans and subjwted to a high heat 
in retorts, or roasted. This beef he pronounces unfit for food on the authority of 
Professor Liebig, who found that while the fibrin or fiber is chemically the same 
as egg white, its digestion and assimilation depend upon the presenceof the prin¬ 
ciples represented in the extract, and that while, therefore, these substances rep¬ 
resent the total nutritive quality of the beef, they should not be us^ singly. 
Even canned roast beef has a certain use; boiled beef is practically the same tmng, 
but witness never takes boiled beef without horseradisn or musterd, and says no 
boarding-house keetier who knows her business would give it more than once a 
week, because the substances necessary for complete digestion have been taken 
out. ( 81 .) 
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H. Hor5efie«li.—Dr»Wll.EY says that the sale of horseflesh has become quite com¬ 

mon in many parts of Europe, and it is not always sold as horseflesh. He pre¬ 
sumes that horseflesh has been sold in this country for human food. Horses are 
slaughtered for human food in this country and their carcasses inspected by oiB- 
cials of the Bureau of Animal Industry, but he can not testify whetner they were 
used in this country or not. It would be very easy to palm off horseflesh for beef, 
esijecially for the coarser ^ades. It would take a microscopic or chemical exam¬ 
ination to determine the difference. (40.) . 

I. Fish and Game.—Dr. WlLEY considers the sale of one kind of fish for another, 
as a cheaper fish for a dearer fish, especially when packed in oil, to be very objec¬ 
tionable. The sale of other fish for sardines jind the stamping of boxes with 
foreigti stamps are not uncommbn practices. Enj^lish spaiTows are sold for 
reed birds, and other birds are sold for game birds of high value which they resem¬ 
ble. The sale of one kind of duck for another and of other turtles for terrapin 
is often prtmticed in restiiurapts and mai'kets. Ho characterizes these practices 
as commercial frauds. (40.) 


V. SUGAR AND SWEETS. 

A. Sugar.—/. Process of refining.—'Mx. Schiixer, a chemist employed by 
Arbuckle Brothers, states that the raw sugar is dissolved in water and run over 
bags or through presses to remove the suspended impurities, and is then run over 
boiieblack to remove tbo soluble impurities. Then it is crystallized in a vacuum 
pan. Lime is used after the sugar is dissolved to (direct acidi^, and some refin- 
ei-s use blood or albumen or other material in its place to clarity the solution by 
removing the suspended impurities. (430, 431.) 

S. Production of certain rejiners.—Mi. Havemeyer says that the American 
Sugar Beflning Company refines about 70 per cent of the sugar used in the United 
States, tbe Arbuckles about 5 per cent, and the other companies about 85 per 
cent. (407.) ' 

Adulteration.—Mr. Scuillbe states that since about 1883 he has never found 
any adulterant in sugar. He did at that time find a large proportion of jp'anu- 
lated glucose in gi'anulated sugar. Arbuckle Brothers’ granulated sugar is 1)9.8 
per cent pure; one-tenth per cent may be moisture and one-tenth per cent ash. 
A mixture of glucose with granulated sugar could be detected instantly. 

Mr. Schiller has never seen iiowdered sugiir adulterated with starch or com 
flour. He declares that Arbuckle Brothers’ powdered sugar is just as pure as 
tlieii'granulated sugar. (431.) 

Mr. HalVemeyeb. president of the American Sugar Befining Company, testifies 
that no ingredients whatever enter into his sugar except raw simar itself. He 
does not know of any adulteration of sugar by his competitors. He thinks their 
goods are absolutely pure. About 15 years ago, on account of the cheapness of 
glucose, it was used as an adulterant in coffee sugars: but Mr. Havemeyer thinks 
that this did not succeed and was entirely abandoned. (466.) 

Mr. Georoe W.Smith has never found any powdered sugar that was jiure. He 
says it is adulterated with com starch. (134.) 

Mr. QalIuVOKER says he is told that several food products carry mineraline, and 
has found powdered sugar adulterated with an insoluble substance. At tables and 
bars where powdered sugar is used a residue is found in the bottom of the glass. 
(4.) 

Professor Tucker thinks that powdered sugar is much less commonly adulter¬ 
ated than istKjjmlarly supposed. “ Probably you could collect a thousand samples 
without finding other than pure samples.” (436.) 

B. Maple sugar and sirup.—Dr. Wiley says the high price of maple simp leads 
to its artificial fabrication, the common method being to mix it with glucose or 
with melted brown sugar. Tho glucose is apt to make the sir^ sticky, while the 
yellow su^r gives a de^ee of thinness like majile sirup. This product is fla¬ 
vored with an extract of hickoiy bark or some similar substance, which gives it a 
flavor similar to that of maple. Thousands of barrels of “pureVermontmaple sirup” 
have been made at Davenport, Iowa, and other localities where a maple tree never 
grew except when planted on the street, and theses artificial simps are sold exten¬ 
sively, becoming cheaper and more abundant the greater the distance from Ver¬ 
mont. Dr. Wiley does not think the extracts of hickory bark deleterious in small 
quantities. The value of maple simp is not alone in the sugar it contains, but 
in the peculiar flavoring substance which exists in minute quantities. No one 
ever heard of refined maple simp. Refining would take away the flavoring mat¬ 
ter and diminish the price. (29.) 

Dr. Wiley also says that solid cakes of maple sugar are adulterated very exten¬ 
sively by melting in the yellow sugar from the refineries. In Vermontthe practice 
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of adulterating is not very extensive, the farmers there generally selling the 
genuine article, though there are biixers even in Vermont. Even the chemist is 
practically helpless in this case, the amount of flavoring matter boing too small 
to be estimated by chemical means. The maple sugar is boiled until ready for 
crystallization and then poured into a mold. If this material were passed through 
bonoblack the product would be ordinary sugar, worth about 41 cents a pound; 
in the raw state it is worth 8 or 10 cents a pound. (89,30.) 

Mr. Scully says pure maple sugar comes principally from Vermont and Can¬ 
ada. In Vermont there is a very stringent law against turning out impure sugar 
as pure, so ho has every reason to think that every package coming froln there is 
perfectly pure. That from Canada he is quite sure is pure, because it is very 
strong maple. (93.) 

According to Mr. Scully, even thick, heavy, natural maple simp would not 
keep very well through the summer. It will keep if hermetically sealed, but in 
the sugar bush facilities for putting it up properly are lacking. Maple sirup is 
ordinarily made liy melting maple sugar, but a great deal comes directly from 
the sugar bush. The principal object of putting it into sugar is to keep it through 
the summer. It will keep any length of time as sugar, but the sap would not 
kee)) through the summer, and the demand for maple sugar begins in the fall. 
The D. B. Scully Sirup Company handles three grades of maple sirup. One is 
guaranteed pure, the others are not; but when they go into a State which hiis a 
puro-food law the foi-mula is printed on the outside, showing just what the 
ingredients are. There is no formula printed on the outside for Illinois, because 
it is not required. The company sella the goods as they are, not representing 
them as pure when they are not. The soi^ond gr.ade of maple sugar is 00 per 
cent pure maple and 40 percent glucose; the third grade has a larger percentage 
of glucose. Occasionally his company may use a little brown sugar, but not gen¬ 
erally. Mr. Scully does not believe that his comiietitors use any adulterants 
other than glucose. A great many things have been put on the market as nii^le 
flavors, but none of them everhmonnted to anything. He never heard of hickory 
bark being used successfully. Two grades of maple simp may be brought nearly 
to the same color by using a darker maple for one than for the other. The second 
gi'ade of maple sirup sells for about 30 i)er cent less than the first, and the third 
gi’ade i)erhaps 8.3 j)er cent lower than the seiioud. The delicate flavor of the 
maple is not affected by repeated boiling. Mr. Scully’s company jias melted 
maple sugar two or three times and fotmd no change in it. In the first operation 
it loses sfnno of the maple flavor, but not afterwards. Maple sirup which has 
fennentcd can not be used agiiin. (iK)-93,93.) » 

Mr. Beruy says that in his ex))eriouce the greater proportion of maido sirup 
sold is pure, because as a rule jieople who eat it pretend to be j udges of its qual¬ 
ity. But there are probably a good many people who are not judges who never 
buy anything but adulterated g()o<ls. The Chicago Sirup Refining Company lists 
three grades of maple sirup—one jiure, one 60 per cent maple, and one 40 i>er cent 
maple and 60 per cent glucose. Some people want 8.5 jier cent mai)le, so that they 
can get it at a certain ijrice, and it is made to order for them. The pure simp is 
branded “ pure,” and when simps go into a pure-food State, such as Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Ohio, the formula must bo put on. The second .and third grades 
going to a State where there is no pure-food law are smqdy sold as maple sirup, 
the merchant who buys them knowing what he is getting from the price. The 
consumer, Mr. Bemy thinks, is misled. A good many people buy the second 
grade because they can hoodwink their customers and sell it for pure maiile sirup. 
At the stipulated lU'ico it requires glucose to bring it down to the .cost. (96,97.) 

Mr. Out Cooke testified that he was endeavoring to produce a substitute for 
maple-sugar sirup, and procbiced samples of the product. He said that it was a 
wholesome vegetable product, composed of two kinds of sugar and a flavor. (337.) 

C. Sirup and molasses.—/. Tahle sirup. —Dr. Wiley says that the manufacture of 
table simp engages quite a large capital in this countiy. The old-fashioned table 
sirups were made directly from the maple tree, sugar cane, or sorghum, without 
admixture. Then gradually the custom arose of iismg the molasses resulting from 
the manufacture of sugar- The old-fashioned oiion-kettle method is still used for 
very fine table sirup, the sugar cane juice being boiled in ap open kettle, and the 
simp when crystallized being put into hogsheads with iierforated bottoms through 
which the molasses rans out. Small farmers formerly made an immense quantity 
of sirup from sorghum by boiling doivn the juice. Other largo quantities were 
made nom the maple orchard. Artificial processes have now come into vogue. 
Many simps are inddo from glucose, artificially colored with sugar-house molas¬ 
ses, 0 gallons of this refuse of sugar refineries and 45 gallons of glucose making a 
barrel of table sirup with a slight amber color and the flavor of sugar simp. This 
very common article is still sold tho country over, often under fancy names, as 
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“ Gkilden Drip,” “ Hpney Drip,” “Honey Simp,” and others. Thd witness never 
heard of its being sold nnder the name of glucose or mixed glucose. People 
imagine that jt is a high grade of sugar-cane sirup, when in fact it is a very low 
grade of molasses which could not be made into anything else. It is sold at fancy 
prices, clear simp with a light amber tint always brings a higher price than others, 
whatever its composition. Dr.Wileymakes nocriticism of fabricated table simps 
in regard to their nutritive value and wholesomeness. (38-30.) 

Mr. Berbv testifies that the Chicago ijirnp Eefining Company, with whiph he is 
connected, does business with the jobbing trades. The jobbers handle a number 
of varieties, some light and some dark, and have their own brands. In selling to 
a new customer his company would require a sample of the goods wanted and 
would brand them as desired. -Every jobbing house has from 3 to 5 or more 
brands of sirups. The light, medium, and dark are branded differently, although 
their cost and ingredients are practically the same, the darker ones, hswever, 
having more cane sugar than the lighter ones. (90.) 

Mr. MAURICE H. Scully, of the D. B. Scully Simp Company, says that many 
simps of the same quality and price, but perhaps different colors, go under dif¬ 
ferent brands. There are 30 or 40 different grades, and a good many more than 
that number of brands. The D. B. Scully Simp Company lias certain grades 
which are sold for what they are worth, and does not make simps to order. It 
does not use anything in manufacturing sirup besides cane sugar, com sugar, and 
maple sugar, except that occasionally a very little flavoring, such as vanilla or 
something of that kind, is added to certain grades. This is notused to adulterate 
maple sugar, but is used in vanilla-flavored corn simp. The vanilla flavor is 
obtained from the vanilla bean. Corn simp is mixed by adding glucose to a 
percentage of cane sirup. His company does not manufacture either of these 
products, but simply mixes them. The only coloring used is the cane .sirui) itself, 
a larger percentage of cane sirup being added in a dark corn simp than in a light 
one. (89-93.) 

Mr. Scully, being shown a can of simp manufactured in Iowa, and apparently 
made to comply with the law of Ohio, explains that the label “ 80 per cent corn 
simp, 30 per cent sugar sirup ” indicates 80 per cent gluco.se and 30 per cent cane 
simp, which is manufactured in Easterji refineries. (93.) 

S. Rock candy sirup. —Mr. Scully says that the D. B. Scully Simp Company 
manufactures rock-candy simp from the sugar. The sugar is boiled to a liquid 
and converted into candy, and the siriqi comes from the candy. The candy crys¬ 
tallizes on Strings, but a portion of it remains in solution and is not allowed to 
crystallize. Jhis sirup is used principally in soda fountains, variously flavored 
and colored; also by rectifiers in blending liquors. (90,95.) 

3. Souring of sirup.—1/11. Scully says very little sirup sours; possibly not one 
package comes back in two months. In the early fall perhaps a little comes in 
from having stood over the summer, but is soon used up. His company uses no 
antiseptic to prevent fermentation, even in reboiling sirui)s; it formerly tried sali¬ 
cylic acid or something of that kind, but gave it up, not thinking it would do any 
good or be effective. (94.) 

Mr. Scully says damaged or sour simps, other than maple sirups, can lie reboiled 
and brought back nearly to their original sweetness, and can be used again in a 
small way in other sirups without being detected. (91.) 

4. Jlfofosses.—Profes.sor Jenkins states that during the last 4 or 5 years about 
30 per cent of the New Orleans molasses examined at the Connecticut Agricultural 
Station, and some sold as Ponce molasses, has been found to contain considerable 
quantities of glucose simp. Some samples have seemed to bo made entirely of 
glucose. (451.) 

D. Olncose.— 1. Mode of munufaciure. —Dr. WiLEY says glucose consists of dex¬ 
trin, a little maltose and dextrose, and a small percentage of other substances. In 
making table simps and for mixing with honey it is boiled until it has a density 
of from 41° to 43’’ Beaumd. For confectionery it is boiled to a density of 45°. 
The by-products of glucose are very valuable, and are used mostly as cattle foods. 
The oil extracted from the germ of the grain by pressure is used for various 
purposes. It has been used to adulterate linseed oil, and when treated with sulphur 
It b^omes a highly elastic mass which has been used as a substitute for india rub¬ 
ber. About the only products of the glucose factory which are not sold as sub¬ 
stitutes for some human food are the by-products used for cattle feed. (31.) 

Dr. Wiley says that in the manufacture of glucose or grme sugar in this coun¬ 
try the starch is usually obtained from indian corn. In Europe it is obtained 
from the potato. (30.) • 

2. Price.—Dr. Wiley states that within the 2 years preceding his testimony 
(January 17,1900) glucose has been sold as low as nine-tenths of accent a pound. 
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It was somewhat higher at the time of his testimony, but he estimated the cost of 
it at atout on^fif th of the cost of pure cane sirup. (585.) 

S. IHstin^ishedfrmn grape augar. —Mr. Brown says that grape sugar is a solid 
substance and glucose is a liquid. (386.) 

4. Wholesomeness. — a. Affirmed. —Dr. Wiley has found that glucose and grape 
sugar, v^en properly made, are valuable food materials and not Injurious, but 
they ou^t to be used in their proper places and quantities, as the consumption 
of too much of any one kind of food may be injurious. (21.) 

Professor Prescott’s opinion is that glucose is a food and deserving of recom¬ 
mendation and toleration as such. The public has had very little opportunity to 
judge how far it is a wholesome food, because the consumer does not know wuen 
he is getting glucose and when he is getting some other sugar. (197.) 

Professor Mallet states that glucose is harmless in itself, and that, in fact, 
ordin^ cane sugar, when taken into the stomach is converted by the digestive 
fluid into two kinds of glucose: but a man who sells glucose under the names of 
other substances commits a fraud. (656.) 

Mr. Scully does not regard glucose as having any deleterious effect. It makes 
the flavor of maple sirup less strong. (94.) 

b. Denied or questioned.—Di. Piffard believes glucose to lie harmful. (198.) 

Professor Hallberq says that he would no more think of buying a sugar prep¬ 
aration made of glucose than of buying black jack for coffee. Some chemists say 
that glucose is healthy, others that it is not. (82.) 

E. legal regulation of olrup and glucooo.—Mr. Berry thinks that a national pure- 
food law compelling manufacturers of sirups to state the composition on the 
package would be of benefit to both consumers and manufacturers. In Michigan, 
when the law first went into effect, the pure food commissioner ruled that com 
sirup could be branded as before; but in a little while he ruled that it must be 
branded “ No. 6” sirup, and later, that it must be branded “ Glucose Mixture,” 
with the manufacturer’s name. It has been so in every State that has adopted a 

E ure-food law; so that manufacturers are compelled to keep a variety of labels on 
and and change them from time to tune. If there were a national law they would 
simply put the formula on and the sirup could go to every State in the Union. 
This oranion applies also to jellies. (98,101.) 

Dr. Wiley suggests that only a law requiring publicity would prevent fraud 
in the sale of sirup, as in the case of mixed flour. (30.) 

Professor Mitchell would permit glucose to be mixed with cane sugar or cane 
sirup and sold with the formula. (119.) 

^ofessor Chittenden regards the glucose industry as entirely legitimate, but 
thinks that the law should compel the selling of glucose under its proper name. 
It should bear a label to show what it realiy is. (423.) 

F. Confectionery.— 1. Nutntive value.—Di. Wiley says that there is a natural 
taste, especially in young childi'en, for sweet materials, and that those of veget¬ 
able origin aid in the growth of the body, furnishing heat and adipose tissue. 
Sweets are nutritious, even in small quantities. Late experiments made in the 
Qerman army show that sugar is useful as a ration; little pellets of sugar which 
can be carried in the pocket serve to keep up stren^h when soldiers are to live 2 
or 8 days on small rations during a hard march. (31.) 

S. Ingredients, —Dr. Wiley says the sugar used in confectionery is nearly 
always reasonably pure and wholesome, but that sugar alone would make only a 
brittle confectionery, and the manufacturers strive to meet the demand for soft 
and waxy products. Marshmallows, for example, contain glucose, gelatin, and 
often flour, to pve them the consistency and color desired; also flayoring to give 
them the peculiar flavor and odor. Caramels require bunit sugar; some contain 
chocolate, and some also glucose, and sometimes flour or starch (starch being 
preferred to flour because free from protein); also flavoring matter. 'These flavor¬ 
ing materials are of vegetable and synthetic oririn. Some of the etheral oils, as 
those of cinnamon and cloves, are used in small quantities, and in minute quan¬ 
tities are not injurious. The synthetic flavoring bodies made by the chemist 
resemble or are almost identical with those obtained from fruits and flowers, and 
in some cases can be made much more cheaply, so that they are supplanting the 
natural ones. It seems to the witness that where artificial fUavorings are employed 
the consumer should know it, because very delicate stomachs are injured by the 
artificial product, although the chemicals seem to be identical with the natural 
ones. (86,81.) 

Mr. Berry, a confectioner, states that the body of all candies is sugar, and the 
next most important ingredient is glucose. After sugar and glucose the chief 
constituent is molasses, and then probably peanuts. Mr. Berry uses tartaric acid 
and citric acid, and vegetable coloring matters, which are sold with written 
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gaarantios that they are perfectly nmnjnriouH. The jellies antf jatas which he 
uses he generally makes from the fresh fniit and puts them up in jats. (308,309.) 

Mr. Quktkkr says that sugar tna^ up the body of candy, just as flour makes 
up t^e body of cake, biit it is not the expensive ingredient. A perfectly pure, 
wnolesome candy can be sold for IS bents a pound, but the higher grades of candy 
are made of pulps of fruits and nuts, which are very exMnsive. (307.) 

Mr; Gunther declares that the use of glucose is a benefit to the candy trade and 
a benefit to the public, in making it possible to produce uncryatallisedessndies 
without the use of cream of tartar.. It is perfectly wholesome. (806.)» 

Mr. Guhther says that starch is not used in candies proimr. It is used in some 
so-called fig pastes, Greek or Oriental or Turkish paste, and gum drops, which 
are simply an imitation of the g^uyie gum drop. These goods are just as whole¬ 
some as bread. Mr. Gunther has not known of the use of a substance called 
flonrine, a by-product of glucose factories, in candy. Starch is so cheap«that he 
does not s^e how anything cheaper could be found. (il05.) 

Mr. (Shxnther says that chocolate is adulterated with flour, but not with any¬ 
thing injurious to the health. (306.) 

Mr. Gunther says that very little acid is used, except in acidulated goods, such 
as lemon drops. For that purpose citric or tartaric acid is generally used. Citric 
acid comes from citrus fruits, such as the lemon, and tartaric acid from the pre¬ 
cipitate of the wine of the grape in casks. Confectioners buy the purest acids, 
^ because they want to use the smallest poasible quantity in order to keep the candy 
^ clear. The use of cre,am of tartar in candy has been largely done away with by 
the introduction of glucose. Cream of tartar was used to make an uncrystallized 
candy, and glucose is itself uncrystallizablc. Glucose is freer from acid, and 
candy made with it is better than the cream of tartar goods. (306.) 

Mr. Galiaoher says that com flour is an e.xcellent article of food and is used 
by confectioners, the demand for, some grades being greater than the manufac¬ 
turers can suppljr. (6,7.) 

S. Use of injurious materials.—trr. Wiley says that the starch, glucose, sugar, 
flour, chocolate, burnt sugar, and gelatin used in confectionery are not to be con¬ 
demned, but that the use of terra alba or other minerals in small quantities, even 
if not poisonous, is to be condemned, these materials being much more injurious 
than the vegetable substances mentioned, especially to children. (31.) 

Dr. Wilw explains that terra alba, meaning “ white eai-th,” is a generic term 
for all kinds of white, finely ground minerals. It has lioen used largely in con¬ 
fectionery, and perhuiis still is, in some cases, instead of starch, and to increase 
weight. Sulphate of lime or gypsum, when ground,makes a perfectly white 
powder piirtially soluble in water and dilute acid, and is used as an adulterant in 
confectionery. (31,33.) 

Dr. Wiley says that one habit indulged in by some confectioners which should 
be prohibited by law is the mixing of alcoholic materials with confectionery. He 
has examined gum drops and other candy in which a drop of brandy or alcohol 
could be found. He considers this extremely reprehensible, especially in candy 
for children’s use. (31.) 

Professor Mitchell says that antiseptics are used to a considerable extent in 
candy, and that some substances are used in candy which are deleterious, (lit;)' 

Professor Vauohan says poisonous substances are sometimes found in consider¬ 
able amounts in confectionery. The anilines are often contaminated with arsenic. 
(203.) See also Coloring materials, w. 9t, !)2. 

Dr. Billings says terra alba in confectionery is bad, not as a necessarily toxic 
thing, but as a foreign substance. Not very much is known about the effects of 
earth upon the hniuait economy, but a class of people in the Carolinas who are 
earth eaters or clay eaters are stunted and mentally and physically degenerate. 
(849.) 

4. The Confectioners' Association and pure coiuly.—Mr. Berry has not known 
terra alba to be used during the last 8 or 10 years. The Confectioners’ Associa¬ 
tion maintains a fund for the prosecution of people who use it, because it is 
considered injurious. (308.) 

Mr. Shields, a confectioner, says that he does not know of anyone who now 
uses terra alba in candy. It was formerly used principally in stick candy and 
drops which were sent to the Western and Southern trade. Very little was used 
in the Northern trade. The Confectioners’ Association has done away with it. 
Mr. Shields uses both domestic and imported coloring matters. He understands 
that the imported colors are inspected by the governments in Europe, and must be 
strictly pure. (309, 310.) • 

Mr. Gi^her, a confectioner, states that the Confectioners’ Association of the 
Unjted Sffites was formed some 10 or 15 years ago, “ with the 8ole,objeot in view 
of ihuttiilg out and putting down every man who uses anything that is deleter!- 
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ons ” in confeotipnery. The »gsociation includes rimoit evety reputable confec¬ 
tioner in the country. It undertalces to look closely after the practices of those 
who refuse to join it. Mr. Qunther belierej that the association has stopped the 
use of injurious materia^, mineral colors,iaulline colors, terra alba, and ethereal 
flavors. (304,806.) - , 

Mr. Gunther states that whenever the Confeotioners’ Association hears a report 
that anyone has been made sick by eating candy it investigates the case, and as a 
rule finds that the story is without foundation. If a child is, taken sick within 48 
hours after eating candy, physicians often conclude that the candy caused the 
trouble. In resdity. Mr. Gunther asserts, candy which contains injurious mate¬ 
rials would act in 15 minutes or half an hour. But for 10 or 16 years, since the 
formation of tao Confectioners’ Associatidu of the United States, Mr. Gunther 
believes that the use of injuriotis materials, mineral colors, aniline colors, terra 
alba, and ethereal flavors, has been entirely stopped. (804,905.) 

Mr. Gunther says that he does not remember hearing of the use of terra alba 
during the last 10 or 15 years. (307.) “ 

Mr. Faui.kneb, a confectioner, says his firm makes the common kinds of candy 
of sugar, glucose, cream of tartar, and coloring matter. The coloring matter is 
a purely vegetable product imported from Germany and passed on by the German 
ImiKjrial Government. He uses citric acid and tartaric acid. He does not use 
flour or starch or com flour or flourine. He does not use terra alba, and has never 
setm it used, though he has heard of its being used in St. Louis. (303, 803.) 

5. National regulation demanded.— Kt. Gunther would regard national legis¬ 
lation upon the subject of pure candy as very desirable. (306.) 

Mr. Shields believes that the Government ought to levy a license tax on candy 
manufacturera, in order to suppress the numerous small and ill-conducted con¬ 
cerns. Ho declares that 33 per cent of the candy is made in basements and cellars, 
by people who know nothing about tlio business, and it is from these small estab¬ 
lishments that all danger to the public health in the manufacture of candy arises. 
(300-311.) 

G. Honey.—i. Extent of adulteratioruf.—'DT. WiLEY says that honey is perhaps 
as extensively adulterated as any other food product in the United States, glucose 
being very convenient and cheap as an adulterant. In examining a great num¬ 
ber of liquid honeys, purchased in the open market, he found that more than half 
were adulterated, in gome cases the quantity of real honey being slight. He has 
often seen pieces of honeycomb floating in a large excess of glucose. This fonn 
of adulteration has prob.ably proved .as profitable as any other fonn of food sophis¬ 
tication. He says that ghicose is wholesome and readily digested, and does not 
consider it injurious when used carefully, the fraud in this case being a financial 
one. The adulteration of honey has almost driven to bankruptcy farmers who 
sell genuine honey, especially in parts of California where the fanners’ chief 
income was from that source, and has injured every former who keeps a hive of 
bees, by diminishing the value of his product. The United States has no control 
over tile honey product, there being no national law on the subject. (14,15.) 

Dr. Wiley has analyzed many hundreds of samples of honey and found an 
enpnuous percentage of strained honey adulterated. When he made his exami¬ 
nation several years ago it was the exception to find a pure honey in the strained 
form in the open market. Ho never found such honey with a piece of comb in 
the jar tliat was genuine. He says the presence of a i>iece of comb in the jar is a 
positive proof of adulteration, because comb honey is not sold in that way. Ithe 
combs found in these jars .are never perfect; they ha.ve the appearance of having 
been broken down mechanically, as in the process of centrifugal extraction, or of 
having been made artificially. The casUs are sometimes half an inch deep, some¬ 
times shorter, and they are frequently broken up. (313,214.) 

Dr. Wiley says that of 11 samples of honey bought by him in New York 3 were 
pure, 3 of doubtful purity, and the other 6 were adulterated with cane sugar or 
commercial glucose, or both. Dr. Wiley thinks it safe to say that 50 per cent of 
the strained honeys on the market of the United States are adulterated. (586.) 

Dr. Wiley says that the nectar of flowers is originally common su^ar, but is 
converted into invert sugar by the bee, so that natural honey contams at the 
utmost only 3 or 3 per cent of cane sugar. Honey made by feeding bees sugar 
sirup shows a large percentage of cane sugar, because the bees arp not able to 
invert the whole of it, and this is easily detected. Natural honey, when examined 
by the polariscope, always shows a left-handed rotation, while cane sugar and 
glucose both rotate the plane of polarization to the right. Honey gathered from 
the pine tree is a right-handed honey, and sometimes it has been claimed in cases 
of prosecution for Multeration that the right-handed polarization was due to the 
gathering of the honey from pine trees; but this honey has a veiy rankftaste, by 
whidh it can be disttaguished, and is not fit to use. (316.) , 
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Mr. Geokoe W. Yoke, of Chicago, editor of the American Bee*Joumal, knows 
of no way in which honey in the comb can he tampered with or adulterated, and 
says all the-comb honey on the market is absolutelj; pure. He says that liquid 
honey is the kind which is adulterated. He is positive that this adulteration is 
largely practiced, mainly with glucose, which can be bought for about 1 cent a 
ponml, while pure liquid honey is worth from 7 to 8 cents a pound. He considers 
this adulteration not particularly harmful, but rather in the nature of fraud. It 
is accomplished by the dealers, who buy the honey directly from the producers 
and adulterate it. One of the ^ulterators in Chicago says he puts in pn6-eighth 
honey and the rest glucose. The taste is very distinct. Nearly all the large 
whole.sale grocers adulterate honey. (309, 310.) 

Mr. York thinks it has never been a practice among bee keejiere themselves to 
adulterate their honey, and that he never knew of more than one hee keeper who 
was accused of adulterating honey. He thinks it is seldom adulterated ijy retail¬ 
ers, because they seldom put up honey in glasses, but is nearly always done by 
the wholesale grocers. (315,''316.) 

Mr. York says that Chicago dealers who handle honey in large quantities very 
often get comb honey that is unsealed or partially sealed, and nearly always sell 
it to the adulterators to be cut up and put into jars. They are almost full depth 
cells. Bee keepers themselves never put up honey in jars with pieces of comb. 
(31.8,314.) 

Mr. York defines pure honey as the nectar of flowers gathered by bees and 
stored in combs made by them. If honey wore produced by feeding sugar or sirup 
to the bees, he would not regard it as tnie honey; that would be getting the bees 
to adulterate. Some have fed sugar to produce honey, but this is practiced very 
little. It is not profitable, on account of the expense of the sugar and the waste 
in transforming. Sugar is fed for the purpose of wintering bees in very poor sea¬ 
sons, but not to any extent for the purpose of producing honey. (31.S.) 

Mr. York says bee keepers do not use glucose as a food for bees, because the 
bees rvill not eat it. It was attempted some years ago in Mississippi, but in a 
short time the bees were all dead. (310.) 

Mr. York and Dr. Wiley both think that glucose is practically the only adul¬ 
terant used with honey in this country. Dr. Wiley says that in Europe, where 
the laws are more stringent, invert sugar has been very largely used for adulterat¬ 
ing honey, making the lu-oblem of the chemist very much more difficult, as invert 
sugar is ordinary sugar treated with an acid which converts it into a mixture of 
dextrose and lebulose, almost the exact composition of natural honey. (314,815.) 

Mrs. N. L. Stowk, of Evan.ston, Ill., and Mr. Herman F. Moore, of Park 
Eidge, HI., both bee keepers, fully indorse Mr. York’s statements with reference 
to the adulteration of honey. Mrs. Stowe says the sale of adulterated honey as 
honey does great harm to the bee keepers. She has no knowledge of bee keepers 
adulterating honey, but thinks it is done principally by the jobbers. Some bee 
keepers have to feed their liees in tvinter when they take too much of the surplus 
from them in the summer and fall, but she has never done so. She uses a comb 
foundation, but does not consider that an adulteration if it is made of pure 
, be^wax. (216,217.) 

Mr. Moore says one of the first things he noticed when he first began to sell 
honey, years ago, was that a piece of comb in liquid honey was a badge of fraud. 
(917.) 

Professor Eaton has found cane sugar used as an adulterant in honey in two 
ways: (1) Added to the strained or extracted honey, and (2) fed to the bees. It 
is not an injurious adulterant. He has suspected adulteration with invert sugar, 
but has not bfeen able to substantiate it. The abnormal percentage of cane sugar 
is very marked in fresh honey, but after the honey is old tlie sugar seems to be 
largely inverted, so that it is very difficult, often impossible, to detect it. 
(385,286.) 

Mr. Fuebay would consider a compound of honey and glucose sold for honey a 
fraudulent product, though not necessarily injurious to health. (61.) 

f. Comb foundations and artificial comb.—Mr. York says comb foundations, 
made of absolutely pure bees wax run through rollers, aroputin the center of empty 
boxes and placed in the hives. The bees draw out the comb, lengthen the ceils, 
and add more wax. Experiments have been made with paraffin and other wax, 
but it vrill not do, because the heat of the hive melts it, and the bees do not take 
to it as well as to the natural wax. Mr. York believes artificial comb cut up and 
put into bottles with glucose might deceive purchasers, but the cells can not be 
made nearly the depth of the natural comb. Cells nearly half an inch deep have 
been made, but they were not a success, and have been abandoned. (313.) 

Mr. Moore says it is mechanically impossible for a man to make b^swax that 
will suit the consumer; he can not make it clean enough or light'enough, and it 
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is commercially impossible, because the bees work more ctteaply than men can, 
even with the very finest machinery or the cheapest labor. Under very favorable 
circumstances, where real honey can be raised from 10 to 12 months a year, as in 
Cuba, comb honey can be raised for 2 or 3 cents a pound. A comb foundation is 
simply an aid to the bees. Our honey cron is short in duration, and if the bees 
spend part of the time in building the comb they lose part of the crop. Beehives 
are composed of two structures—the board department, perhaps a foot high, and 
an upper frame half that height. Nine pounds of comb foundation are used in 
the permanent board part to 1 pound that is used in the surplus or pound sec¬ 
tions. The comb foundation used in the board department may lie used for 15 or 
20 years, and is never destroyed; it is filled with young bees and honey year after 
year. Mr. Moore believes that the percentage of bee keepers who use the comb 
foundation in the 1-pound sections is very small, and he advises against its use 
there. (218.) 

$. Liquid honey—demand and proem of eafroeWofi.—Mr. Moobp, says that nine- 
tenths of the trade ask for liquid honey; nine-tenths of the cake bakers, candy 
makers, roach-poison makers, druggists, and private families require liquid honey 
without a comb, if they understand that it is always pure honey. The honey is 
extracted from the comb by centrifugal motion, from one side at a time. The 
wood protects the wax, and the bees at onc.e fill the comb again. A good comb 
with a good foundation in the center can be used 25 or iiO times. It takes more 
experience to raise comb honey than liqiiid honey. (219,220.) 

4. Whifc-clover and wild-sage honey.—Mr. York, referring to a jar labeled ‘ ‘ Cali¬ 
fornia wliitc-clovor honey,” says it was put up by a Chicago firm. Ho never 
heard of a pound of white-clover honey being shipped from California. (214.) 

Mr. York says honey made from wild sago or sage brush has a very different 
flavor from white-clover honey. (213.) 

5. Varying physiological ejfects. —Dr. Wli.KY says pure honey sometimes pro¬ 

duces nausea, and that some foinis of honey are absolutely poisonous to some 
people. (21(1.) * 

Mr. York says a friend of his once said honey always made him sick, hut wit¬ 
ness gave him some pure honey, and he took it without harm. (21(1.) 

0. Preservatives unnecessary—gra,nidation.—Mx. York says he thinks no anti¬ 
septic iirescrvativos are used eithiir in pure honey or in its substitutes. Pure honey 
needs no preservative, as it will keep almost liidofinitoly. Honey has been found in 
one of the Egyptian catacombs, done up with a mummy; it was 2,000 years old, but 
as good as oyer. Nearly all pure honey will granulate in time, some in 1 month, 
some perhaps not for 2 years. Mr. York does not know of anything Being used to 
prevent granulation. (211.) 

7. lyopnscd legislation. —Mr. York says very few States have pure-food laws 
affecting honey. All the heo keepers ask for is a law requiring the articles 
offered for sale to be labeled. There would be at least five times as much pui e 
honey consumed in Chicago if people were not afraid of the adulterated article. 
( 210 .) 

Mr. York thinks a national law regulating the commerce between the States 
in adulterated honeys would bo beneficial to bee keepers. (215.) 

Mr. Herman F. Moore, secretary and treasurer of the Chicago Bee Keepers’ 
Association, says a law preventing fraud in honey will benefit everybody, both 
consumers and bee keepers; ho thinks it would increase the demimd for pure honey. 
The sale of adulterated honey would be reduced 75 or 80 per cent if it were 
labeled. (220.) 

Professor Eaton believes that in the case of honey an honest label stating the 
composition is all that is required. (236.) 

H. Jelly.—/. Substitution of gelatin, glucose, etc.-Dr. Wiley says that the old- 
fashioned pure jelly has almost gone out of use in the trade, the gelatin of com¬ 
merce being largely emidoyed, with artificial flavorings. All animal tissues con- 
lain the elements of gelatin, but they exist especially in cartilage, bones, and hoofs 
m the form of collagen, a highly nutritious, nitrogenous substance, which is con¬ 
verted into gelatin when heated in boiling water. The higliost grade of gelatin is 
obtained by heating the tendons and bones of animals, especially the tendons. 
The hoofs and rougher portions yield gelatin which is used as glue. Helatin is 
entirely different in chemical composition from the pectin or pectose of fruits, 
which 18 of the same family as sugar, and which produces jelly. The gelatin of 
animals has a higher nutritive value, pound for pound. The gelatin in artificial 
jellies simply gives the flexibility and tenacity of the mass, while the color and 
Mvor are made to imitate those of fruitsl A great deal of the jelly on sale con¬ 
tains no fruit substance, except perhaps a dash of wine. Tlie witness has nothing 
to say aminst their wholesomeness, but characterizes them as fraudulent. Jellies 
are also largely made, he says, by utilizing the by-products of the apple-drying 
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and cider-making ind>astry, the parings, cores, and pomace, from whlbh is obtained 
peotose, which is fortified with glucose and flavored and colored. (23,28.) 

Six samples bought by Dr. Wiley in New York City were without exception 
artificial, though they were labeled and sold as pure fruit jellies. They were 
made of glucose, flavored with an extract of apple cores and peelings obtained 
from driw-ai)plo factories, colored with aniline dyes, and further flavored with 
artificial essences. Dr. Wiley says that one can not be at all certain, even in a 
high-grade store, of getting a pure fruit jelly when one asks for it. In a Jower- 
grade place one is quite certain to get some comiJosite article. Yet one pays the 
price of the best arncle. (584.) 

Professor Jenkins states that more than one-half of the jellies examined at the 
Connecticut Agricultural Station "are adulterated. One firm sells several brands 
of jellies, “orange,” “strawberry,” “ CTape,” etc., all made of a starchy paste, 
sweetened with glucose, flavored with artificial flavors, colored with ooal-tar 
dyes, and kept from molding vdth salicylic acid. (451.) 

Mr. STEWAhT does not believe th^t 5 per cent of the jellies sold are pure, from 
what he secs going out in tubs and in retail stores and elsewhere. Glucose and 
acid of some kind are used. (79.) 

Mr. Duff says that it is very difficult to get a pure fruit jelly. Glucose is 
largely the base of those in the market. (498.) 

ftofessor Prescott says jellies are largely made up of artificial mixtures and 
given the name of the jelly of this or that fruit. Ho thinks this is a very flagrant 
mstance of injurious substitution. (198.) 

Mr. Berry thinks all the sii-up houses now manufacture jellies. The Chicago 
Sirup Refining Company makes two varieties, one pure, the other the so-called 
“ commercial jelly,” which is marked “Jelly.” The pure jelly is made from fruit 
juices and sugar as people would make it at homo for their own consumption. 
In malring apple jelly absolutely as pure as it can bo made the apples would be 
boiled and the liquor condensed to the proper consistency and equal parts of sugar 
added; but Mr. Berry considers it better to make' it of apple cider, because the 
jelly is then more transparent and has a more delicate flavor. The demand tor 
pure jelly is very limited. The jelly sold is consumed by the masses, who want 
jelly at a certain price and do not care whether it is jelly or not. The commer¬ 
cial jelly in lUinols and other States having no pure-food laws is labeled simply 
“Currant j,elly,” “Raspberry jelly,’’etc.; the commercial jelly being the base of a 
great variety of jellies. This commercial jelly is made from cores and skins. In 
evaporating apples the parings and cores are evaporated and will then last from 
one year to Hhe next. They are mixed with glucose and a small proportion of 
sugar. Tlie jelly is .lO per cent glucose, 10 per cent sugar, and 40 per cent apple 
juice, the glucose being put in to give it body. Mr. Berry considers this jelly 
wholesome. His company uses no gelatin. 

Mr. Berry says the tart taste of the jolly is imparted by the apple juice, which 
is not overcome by the 10 per cent of sugar or by tho glucose. In making cuirant 
jelly, also, .apple juice and glucose are the foundation, and tho jellyls flavored 
and colored bright red. People go largely by tho label on the pail. (98,99.) 

S. Adds and coloring matters. —Mr. Berry says tho Chicago Sirup Refining 
Company, in making commercial jelly, uses an acid preparation to make the jelly 
firm, bought from the concern which prepares it. He does not know its composi¬ 
tion, but declares it perfectly harmless; the pure-food commissioners in Michi¬ 
gan, Ohio, and other States have accepted it. Only a very small trifle is required 
in each pail. It has no antiseptic feature. Witness does not think an antiseptic 
necessary, haying seen jelly a year old. Ho thinks that when old-fashioned 
domestic jellies ferment the trouble lies in tho making. Home-made jelly is 
usually allowed to stand over night before it is considered well jellied, but jelly 
made with this preparation will lie jellied in a few hours as well as it ever will. 
Tho company uses an imported coloring matter guaranteed to bo a perfectly harm¬ 
less vegetable color. An ounce of coloring matter dissolved in water is used in 
50 gallons of jelly. Formerly aniline was used, which is poisonous. Witness 
does not know the composition of the coloring matter used, but the food commis¬ 
sioner of Ohio has passed upon it as satisfactory. In Michigan the jelly is sold 
uncolored, and branded “Imitation fruit jelly.’[ Several years ago the Chicago 
concerns in the jelly business sent a man to Michigan, with the result that the acid 
was acceptable, but the jelly must be uncolored. Tho Michigan people made a 
ruling and then changed it in a little while, tho last ruling being that jelly must 
be uncolored. The Chicago Sirup Refining Company had a quantity of colored 
jelly in Michigan sold before this ruKng was made, anddt was required to 
exchange it for nncolored jelly. The company wrote to the food commissioner 
exiilaining that the goods had been sold Before his new ruling,and that the 
exchange would involve considerable expense, but his answer was, “I send 
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yon a copy of the law; act accordingly.” Mr. Berry has reason to believe 
that aniline prejwations are not now largely nsed for coloring jellies, though 
some concerns may use them. The vegetable coloring matter his company 
uses is not as cheap as aniline, but he does not think the difference in cost 
would be sufficient temptation to use aniline to a man who had any regard for 
the public welfare. (99-108.) 

Professor Hallbeko, referring to Mr. Berry’s admission that he does not know 
the composition of two substances used in jelly, says this probably means that 
either the processes of manufacture are patented or that the names are copy¬ 
righted, and that the manufacturers can change or modify the formvfla so that 
the person usi^ them may have the very best intentions and yet be using sul¬ 
phuric acid. Witness has been credibly Informed that it is sulphuric acid that 
18 used. The extent to which substances may be used to ^ve the ai-tificial effect 
to simulate the natural qualities as to taste, color, or odor is a very intricate and 
difficult question, which can bo solved only by tli^most careful and 'elaborately 
planned research of scientiftc men. (103.) 

Ib-ofessor Vaughan says most of the jellies, including pear, quince, and pine¬ 
apple jellies, are made from apples by the addition of flavoring ethers and ani¬ 
line colors, and by the action of some dilute acid; generally hydrochlorii! acid in 
the preparations he has examined, but sometimes sulphuric acid is used. The 
acid breaks down the fruit and makes a jelly of it more readily than by the ordi¬ 
nary method. Ho thinks hydrochloric acid is not present in sufficient (juantities, 
at l(;.aat in the jellies he has examined, to do any harm: it is a normal constituent 
of the stomach. He objects very much to the use of sulphuric acid. (204.) 

Ibofessor Mitoiielu mentions a case in Milwaukee where an acid undoubtedly 
deleterious to health was used in the manufacture of jelly from apple cores and 
liarings. A Milwaukee manufacturer used small amounts of sulphuric acid 
which remained in his finished jelly, but he was willing to change his methods. 
(133,133.) . 

Dr. Wiley, being asked whether muriatic or hydrochloric acid is a proper 
thing to u.se in jelly, says ho should not consider a small quantity injurious, 
because the acid produ(«d in the stomach during digestion is .always muriatic 
acid. (33.) 

Professor Chittenden thinks it very doubtful whether the proportion of acetic 
acid which would be added to a glucose mixture to make it taste like, jelly would 
be injurious to the human body. The quantity which a person would ordinarily 
consume in that way would probably be too small. But such products ought to 
bo labeled for what they are, and not sold for something else. (42#, 48.'i.) 

3. I’roposed legislation. —Dr. Wiley believes there should be some law to pre¬ 
vent the marking of artificial fruit jellies as pure fruit jellies, because it is a 
fraud upon the consumer and unfair competition with honest manufacturers and 
fruit growers. (23.) 

Professor .Vaughan is in favor of iiermitting the use of dilute hydrochloric iicid 
in ijelly, with proper notice on the label. The flavoring and coloring of jolly 
should also bo controlled by law. (204.) 

VI. CONDIMENTS. 

A. Oenerally.—Dr. Wiley says that nearly all condiments and spices, including 
coffee and tea. are adulterated by lieing mixed with some inert and harmless sub¬ 
stance; it is very difficult to purchase condiments with a certainty that they are 
pure. He does not consider the mixing of them with other matters to be objec¬ 
tionable; many persons prefer to liave their condiments reduced in strenrth in 
that way. The fraud is in selling the mixed article for the pure. “PiUors,” 
consisting of ground inert matter colored to represent every form of spice and 
condiment, are manufactured in large quantities and sold to dealers in spices and 
condiments. Sometimes ground shells, such as peanut and cocoanut shells, are 
used; also flour colored with various materials, especially turmeric. The witness 
produced samples of fillers for the following articles: (1) Allspice and cloves, (2) 
black pepper, (3) cayenne pepper, (4) cannamon, (6) ginger, (6) mustard, (7) 
cream of tartar; the first six consi^ing of ground shells of nuts or colored flour, 
and that for cream of tai-tar consisting of infusorial earth. (17-19.) 

Mr. Delapontaine says that when he investigated apices some years ago he 
found that almost all of them were largely adulterated with diluters, not neces¬ 
sarily injurious to health. (229.) 

Mr. Stewart says that several years dgo his company discontinued the handling 
of any except strictly pure spices, and turned them out under its own brand with 
a guaranty on every package; selling only to the trade and not to jobbers. He 
thinks that, as a rule, wholesale grocers who have their own roasting and grind- 
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ing plants, and who <make a business of handling spices, sell a pretty good class 
of goods; but he believes that people who handle carts, hayrakes, and buggies, and 
give them awuy with a hundred pounds of spices, must handle a pretty poor grade 
of goods; they must make money somehow. The prices of certain goods which 
have been put on the free list are very low, and ho thinks it has been found diffi¬ 
cult at times to find adulterants. This has had a tendency to reduce adulteration. 
(78.1 

Mr. Murray, a drug .and spice miller of Chicago, says apices are adulterated 
in grinding. His business has 2 branches: (1) The manufacture of goods which 
are kept in stock, and (2) the manufacture of goods to order. This applies not 
so much to the drugs as to the apices. The goods manufactured and kept in 
stock are absolutely pure, and when a man wants to buy pure food he generally 
takes what is in stock. If he wants an adulterated article he gives the order, and 
it is made for him. Orders for adulterated goods do not amount to more«than 6 
per cent of the business. Sonpi of the mixtures are made of cocoanut shells, and 
some from buckwheat middlings or bran. He has ground them for the trade, some 
men making a business of selling mi.\tnres. Sometimes pepper shells are used in 
pepper, and mixtures of cinnamon and cocoanut shells for cinnamon. Sometimes 
there are mixtures made of com or wheat flour, colored, baked, and gi'ound up. 
Witness buys his mixtures sometimes in Philadelphia, and sometimes in Chicago. 
All spices are ground pure. If a man wants cassia and orders it, ho gets it strictly 
pure. If he orders it in such a way that it means so many cocoamit shells, it is 
made for him, and he knows it. Witness does not put his name on it, but simply 
says it is a barrel of so and so. not stating whether it is pure or not. Pure goods 
are marked “strictly pure,” or "pure.” These mixed goods are not bought so 
much by jobbers in the city as by outsiders—“ scheme men—men who give away 
a cow or a mule, or a horse and wagon when you buy tO pounds of nutmeg.” 
Witness docs not sell to the retailers, but only in ban-els and boxes to tlie whole¬ 
sale, trade, which does not, as a general thing, order the goods adulterated. The 
most of his sales of spices are made to the drug trade, who are small de<alcrs in 
spices. He thinks there is just cause for comidalut as to the )mrity of ground 
spices, etc. (66-72.) 

Professor Hallbero says cocoanut shells are .about as soluble in the stomach as 
the integuments of the spices themselves. (64.) 

B. Pepper„cayenne pepper, etc.—Dr. Wiley has never seen unground pepper adul¬ 
terated, but says it is very common to adulterate it in the process of gi-inding or 
after it is ground. (18.) 

Mr. Murray says that ho has had to adulterate pepper when it has been ordered 
that way for the trade at certain prices. If a merchant ordered a barrel of pepper 
at a price less than its cost ho would have to put in a certain amount of shells or 
whatever the nmn might select. (66,67.) 

Mr. Georoe W. Smith, a flour dealer, says buckwheat bran is used by spice 
mills to gi-ind and mix with their black pepiier, buckwheat bran being black. 
For white pepper white br.an is used. (134.) 

Mr. Dope, chemist of the Now York Produce Exchange, says that pepper can 
seldom be got pure. Ho has found cracker meal in it, and ground com and other 
refuse. (497.) 

Professor Jenkins, of the Connecticut agricultural station, exhibited a sample 
of pepper made of acids and charcoal. This is furnished to the trade for mixing 
with genuine pepper. Professor Jenkins also exhibited a sample of cayenne 
pepper made of acids and colored with an aniline dye. (452.) 

Professor Hjillberg explains that capsicum is the fruit of the cayenne pepper 
plant, which comes from Cayenne, in South America. He thinks there is not a 
pound of pure powdered capsicum in Chicago. It consists chiefly of red brick 
dust. Pure powdered red popper is so hot and pungent that no one could possibly 
use it, and it is found necessary to reduce it. There is no especial harm done. 
Red hrick dust is in many complaints one of the very best things that can be 
thken into the stomach. (84.) 

Mr. Cliff, a manufacturer of pickles, says he buys red peppers from farmers 
and grinds them up himself. lie does not buy ground capsicum of the spice 
mills, the cheaper class of which adulterate it with pound meal, etc. (156.) 

0. Mustard.—Dr. WiLEY says that ground mustard is veiy often mixed with so 
much flour and turmeric that the quantity of pure mustard is very slight, half a 
teaspoonful sometimes having only the least flavor of mustard. (17.) 

Mr. Murray believes that the mustard is generally adulterated with flour and 
turmeric. Some mustards are colored without being adulterated. It is a hand¬ 
somer article when colored. (69.) Seealso jErfento/aciMiferaMon, Jenkin8,p.24. 

Mr. Duff, chemist of the New York Produce Exchange, declares that he has 
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fotind mnatard to be largely exhausted. Few, if any, of the samples which he 
has examined contained the amount of oil of mustard which they should have, 
'^e great adulterants are starch and flour colored with turmeric. ^497.) 

Professor Jenkins, of the Connecticut agricultural station, exhibited a sample 
of mustard containing 20 per cent of plaster of paris. (463.) 

Mr. Cliff, a manufacturer of pickles, says he gets his mustard from a New 
York manufacturer, who has been furnishing it also to Cross & Blackwell and to 
a good many people in this country, who find it very satisfactoiy. (167.) 

D. Giager.—Professor Mitchell mentions 1 case in which ginger was adulter¬ 
ated vrith old tarred rope to give it the necessary stringiness, but says this is not 
customary. UlS-) 

E. ClovM.—Mr. Murray says clove stems are used in cloves. They have a slight 
flavor of cloves and make a very good article. He does not think he has ever 
used anythin else in cloves. Stnctly pure cloves can be obtained. (GO.) 

Ihrofessor Hallbero says the stems of cloves an^the ej^anded flower in which 
cloves grow contain scarcely any of the oil of cloves, which is the valuable prin¬ 
ciple of the spice. The flower of cloves, which is the spice itself, contains from 
10 to 15 per cent of volatile oil, representing the flavor of cloves, and a little resin, 
giving the pungency. (80,84.) 

E. Belt—Dr. Piffard says salt is sometimes mixed with a small percentage of 
cornstarch to make it run more freely from the cruet, the cornstarch acting as a 
lubricant. Sometimes it is sold as absolutely pure. As a salt manufacturer. Dr. 
Kffard himself offers one brand of salt which is mixed with cornstarch in a smi^ 
proportion, but that fact is stated on the label. (188,190.) 

0. Olive oil.—Dr. Wiley says the sale of cotton-seed oil for olive oil has been 
very extensively practiced in this country. Hundreds of barrels of cotton-seed 
oil go to France and Italy and return to this country as olive oil or mixed with 
olive oil. As far as food value is concerned there can be no choice between the 
two oils. The preference in favor of olive oil is a matter of taste. Some perijpns 
prefer the flavor of cotton-seftd oil, but it sells for about one-fifth the price of 
olive oil. When it is sold as olive oil the profit is eiioi-mous and the fraud corre¬ 
spondingly great. In California a great many persons are engagtid in the produc¬ 
tion of olive oil, so that this fraud affects American producers to a very large 
extent as well as the consumers. He has noticed some improvement, in that deal¬ 
ers have left the word “ olive ” off their bottles and sell the product as table oil, 
being careful not to use the name “ cotton.” (1C.) * 

Mr. Eossati, an expert employed by the Italian Government, declares that 
6,000,000 gallons of cotton-seed oil are produced yearly in this country, and that 
it is practically all sold either as salad oil or as olive oil. It is never sold under 
its proper name. In Italy the adulteration of olive oil has of late been rendered 
more dilBcult than in other countries of Europe by a high duty on cotton-seed oil. 
If there is now any adulteration there it takes place in bonded warehouses. The 
adulterating is chiefly done in this country. The people who are guilty of it can 
not be punished at law because they use fictitious names, and no individual’s 
interest is specially affected, though the general interests are affected. The mix¬ 
tures of cotton-seed oil and olive oil are sold as olive oil under foreign names, 
but not under the name of any actual firm. The temptation to this practice is 
exceedingly groat, because cotton oil can be bought at 30 cents a gallon, while 
the cheapest eatable olive oil, duty paid, costs $1.40. (446,447.) 

Mr. ZuccA, president of the Italian Chamber of Commerce of New York, says 
that olive oil is much adulterated in this country, particularly in New York, Chi¬ 
cago, and New Orleans. He thinks that about two-thirds of the olive oil sold in 
the United States is mixed. Professor Eossati, according to Mr. Zucca, has found 
as much as 97 per cent of lard oil and other oils in some samples. Almost all the 
brands of respectable houses on the other side are imitated here. The least pos¬ 
sible- difference may be made, such as one letter more or one letter less in the 
spelling of the name of the maker, in order to avoid criminal prosecution. Pure 
olive oil costs here at wholesale, including duty, $1.55 a gallon, while the best cot¬ 
ton-seed oil can be bought in quantities at 39 cents. The substitution is a great 
detriment to the trade of importers who are doing a legitimate business. It 
ought to be made a punishable offense to mark cotton-seed oil with a label which 
says olive oil. (485, 486.) 

Mr. Furbay says it is difficult to get pure olive oil. Eecent reports show that 
the greater part of the oil exported from France is mixed with peanut oil. When 
this IS labeled olive oil he considers it fraudulent. (61.1 

Professor Jenkins says that the Conhecticut agricultural station finds about 
half of the brands of olive oil to be pure, of better or poorer quality, and about 
half to contain mixtures of cotton-seed oil and oil of sesame. (458.) 
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Mr. Hobbs says that he has bought olive oil in Marseilles and found the word 
Cincinnati on the package. It was sold for jraro Italian olive oil, and the dealer 
thought thah Cincinnati was an Italian port. (400.) 

H. Vinegar.—Dr. Wii.BY says that in this country the term “vinegar ” is usually 
used to iinpljr cider vinegar. In England the term “ vinegar” means malt vinegar. 
In Europe vinegar is made almost exclusively by the fermentation and oxida¬ 
tion of grains. There are 3 classes of vinegars in the market—cider, alcohol, 
and malt vinegar. Cider vinegar, being preferredin this country, would, if prop¬ 
erly protected, bring a higher price than the others. In its preparation there 
is nrst a fermentation which converts the sugar into alcohol, making hard cider. 
The next fermentation converts the alcohol into acetic acid or vinegar. Malt 
vinegar is made in the first instainoe like beer, and is then subjected to further 
fermentation, which converts the alcohol into acetic acid, the acid principle being 
the same as in cider vinegar, hut the extract with which it is associated being the 
extract of the grain used. 'Hie witness considers both of these products legiti¬ 
mate forms of vinegar. In tills coyntry there is an enonnous quantity of another 
form, made by oxidizing the low wines of the di.stillery by allowing them to 
trickle over beecn shavings, making vinegar which has scarcely anything in it 
but acid and water. This is artificially colored, and probably a little dextrin or 
other substance is put in to give it body. Malt vinegar is not .at all deleterious, 
and low-wine vinegar is also wholesome in very small quantities, but their Javor 
is not as good as that of the apple. The consumer cannot tell what ho is getting, 
but low-wine vinegar, which is the cheapest, probably has more sale in this coun¬ 
try than all other kinds put together. 'The witness sees no objection to the use 
of low-wine vinegar in pickling, but says all vinegars should bo sold under their 
proper names. (34,2,'), 2.S4.) 

rtofessor Fkkar says that on examining the vinegars sold in the mining region 
of central Pennsylvania some years since, he found that nearly three-fourths of 
thyse sold as cider vinegar were low-wine vinegars artificially colored. Some 
samples branded as cider lanegar were made from the wastes of sugar refineries. 
Inorderto avoid the simpler methods of detection of substitutes there has recently 
been produced a large amount of low-wine vinegar to which the standard amount 
of solids has been added in the form of cheap apple jelly, made from parings, the 
residue left in the manufacture of dried apples. (.ISS, 539.) 

Professor Eaton, of Chicago, fonnerly chemist to the Minnesota dairy food 
commissioh, believes that vinegar is adulterated more extensively than any other 
article of fopd. It is invariably diluted, vinegar as ordinarily made being far too 
strong for cvnsnniption. In England sulphuric acid has been added to a certain 
extent as a preservative, but not in this country. Ho knows of no foreign acids 
having been added to vinegar in this country. The principal adulteration of 
vinegar is the substitution of colored low wine, lieer, and malt vinegars for cider 
vinegar. He believes that these vinegars are not injurious to health, but differ 
from cider vinegar only in flavor and strength. Vinegar prepared by oxidation 
of wines contains as much as 10 or 13 per cent of acetic acid, and must be diluted 
before it is consumed, because it is entirely too strong. Alxmt 4 or !> per cent is 
probably as high a degree of strength as should be used. Ho has examined 
hundreds of vinegars as low as 3, 3, and 4 per cent. 'Wisconsin requires 4 per 
cent and Minnesota 4.5 per cent of acetic acid in vinegar. He thinks the interests 
of the country would be subserved by labeling each kind of vinegar as the prod¬ 
uct of a certain article, and he would establish a minimum standard, with a label 
law or brand law for any percentage of acid higher than the standard. (333,334.) 

I. Ketchup.—Professor Jenkins states that tomato ketchups are largely made 
from the cores and the skins of the tomatoes, cooked, strained, and dyed with 
coal-tar dye and preserved with salicylic acid or benzoic acid. Out of about 45 
samples examined by the Connecticut agricultural station, 6 were free from anti¬ 
septics, 37 contained salicylic acid, and 8 contained bonzoic acid. (453,453.) 

Dr. 'Wiley says ketchup would not keep 24 hours after opening without a pre- 
sen'ative, and contains salicylic acid in 99 cases out of 100. (44.) 

J. Tickles.—Mr. Cliff, a manufacturer of pickles, says that white-wine and 
cider vinegars are the only kinds of vinegar ho uses. Quantities of cider vinegar are 
used for piccalilli. He uses no coloring matter whatever. Some manufacturers 
use coloring matter to produce a bright-green color, but only in goods for export 
and goods which are expected to stand a long time on the shelf. It is not neces¬ 
sary for local goods. Alum is used a good deal in the manufacture of pickles, for 
export trade especially: not to his knowledge in pickles sold in the United States. 
Pickles are sometimes prepared in copper kettles, causing tliem to turn green. 
(155,156.) 

Professor Prescott believes alum is used somewhat as a mordant in fixing 
the color of pickles. (199.) 
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K. Horie-radi«h.—^Mr. Cuff says there is considerable adulteration of horse¬ 
radish. Indian turnips are used to fill up the bottle and give the color of horse¬ 
radish. If too much of this is eaten it is very unhealthful. The United States 
Dispensatory says it is very good to a certain extent, but it does not belong in food. 
The strongest horse-radish is too bitter and not good for the stomach. It loses its 
strength very rapidly, oven when hermetically sealed; light and sun affect it as 
they do pickles. (1156,157.) 


VII. TEA AND COFFEE. 

A. Tea.—7. Its comparaih'e Professor Jknkins states that among sev¬ 

eral hundred samjfies of tea examined by the Connecticut agricultural station, 
none was found to give evidence of intentional adulteration. (452.) 

Dr. WlhF.Y says that the adulteration of tea is not so common as that of the 
other condiments. (18.) , 

2’. Impure and exhausted tea. —Mr. Duff, chemist of the New York Produce 
Exchange, says that he found ono sample of tea which contained pods of s<>eds 
and some hair, though these impurities may have been accidental. But the 
weiglit of the sample was larg<dy composed of stems, and theiiie was almost 
entirely lacking. It had the ap{iearance of being exhausted tea; that is, tea 
which had been used once and then collected and dried. (468,) 

3. Faeinei and coloring. —Mr. Duff says that tea is “faced" by the use of ultra¬ 
marine or other substances, either in iwwder or in solution, which put a surface on 
it and chango its appearance. It is sometimes weighted at the same time. (499.) 

Dr. W[LEY says the green color of tea is often secured by the additio7i of a col- 
oring material, and that tea is made heavier by mineral sxibstances, sulphate of 
limeOr sulphate of biirium Ixiing sometimes added, so that it sticks to the leaf 
and gives it a better appearance and greater weight. Prussian blue, indigo, 
turmeric, plumbago, and soapstone are also used. The finest teas are very often 
adulterated and colored in thfs way, and this may 1 h> done to such an extent as 
to bein,iurious. (43.) 

4. A lea standardprojjosed .—Professor H.m.i.ckho does nol, see how a tea taster 

can jMissibly arrive at the real conststeni'y of tea by the taste, and con.siders 
it better to have a chemical analysis and know what the teii should consist of, 
reipiiring it to (!ome u]) to that standard. (84.) , 

Tariff.~Mr. Stewart .says the duty of 10 cents a ])ound on imported teas has 
raised the price of tea and lias shut out all poor, trashy stuff. The standards 
adopted by the American trade are liigher, .and to-day we are consutning the best 
tea of any country excejit Knssia. 

B. Coffee.—/. Valuable constitnenis.—Professor Hallbeko says that coffee as 
defined in the Phannacopieia is the seed of the Caffea aralnen. The immature 
seeds of coffee do not contain any appreciable amount of caffootannic acid, the 
principle which the seed must contain in order to be coffee as defined by the 
Phannacopieia. (80.) 

Professor Freab states that it is a gi'eat question whether the chief food or 
drink value of coffee isdependentupon the caffeine. The phy.siological properties 
of tea and coffee are different, yet the principle is the same in Isith cases. (48it.) 

3. Damaged coffee.—Mr. Stewart, a wholesale druggist and director of the 
W. M. Hoyt Conipany, brought to the committee some .samples of coffee shipped 
from Brazil and reshipiied from Hamburg to this country, consisting of overripe 
or dead beans which had liecome sour, the trade name being “ black jack." It is 
sold as coffee, but has no value for the stomach. The diinking of it, in Mr. 
Stewart's oiiinion, creates a iierverted taste, (jtermany receives coffee sometimes 
in the hull and sometimes in the bean, and then it is hand picked. Black jack can 
not be sold in Germany, but is imported into this country and mixed with sound 
coffee here. The price" of black jack (May, 1899) was very high—5 cents a pound— 
because there was a large demand for it. A preparation is often put on to hide 
the defects and cover up the fraud and reduce the shrinkage, making it shine. 
Under natural conditions Germany would not ship any coffee to America, because 
the freight charges are exces.sive. The spoiling of coffee from mildew can be 
avoided. They have in Brazil machinery to treat it in such a way that it comes 
out very fair coffee. We use mostly Brazil coffee, 11.000,000 bags of 25 pounds 
each being imported. Mr. Stewart has always believed that black lieans in coffee 
are worse than an adulteration—worse than chicory or anything that can be put 
in. He thinks them deleterious. Arbuckle’s coffee has black jack in it, and these 
packam coffees are what the masses ar6 drinking. (73-78.) 

Mr. Jarvie, of Arbuckle Brothers, says that Brazil produces a.very fine coffee 
and a vei’y poor coffee and all grades between. The grades are made by imper¬ 
fections, such ns black beans, sticks, stones, dirt, etc. The coffee is sorted by 
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band, but not generally in this country. Mr. Jarvie is not acquainted with the 
term “ black jack ” as applied to coffee. He has seen a coffee of such low grade 
as to be practically all dead beans. This is the refuse. It does not come lar^ly 
from Glermany, but more from Central American countries than elsewhere. The 
miantity is very small, certainly not 1 per cent of coffee imported. Arbuckle 
Brothers do not handle that kind of coffee, and Mr. Jarvie does not know what is 
done with it. (428, 429.) 

Mr. Thompson, of Chicago, submits an analysis of 5 standard grades of coffee 
as established by the New York Coffee Exchange, whose standards form the basis 
of all importations of Brazil coffiies, or five-eighths of the total, showing that the 
damaged berries vary from 24 percent of the total weight in No. 5 to 20 per cent 
of the whole in No. 9, and constitute from 11 to 13 ounces per pound in triage. 
In No. 7, on which all transactions on the exchange are based, the damaged ber¬ 
ries are found to the extent of 6 per cent by weight, or 84 per cent by «ount. 
Owing to the enormous demaqd from packers of low-grade coffee for a low-priced 
article, the street or market differences between the different grades are only one- 
fourth of a cent, though the exchange fixes the difference at half a cent. (48.) 

S. Glazing.—Mr. Duff, chemist of the New York Produce Exchange, says that 
it is sometimes difficult to draw a line between what is adulteration in the treat¬ 
ment of coffee and what is not. When coffee is roasted, much of its water is 
driven off, and its weight is greatly diminished. To avoid that, coffee is glazed 
before roasting by the application of a suitable solution, which diminishes the 
evaporation in roasting, and so retains a larger part of the water of the coffee. 
(499.) 

Professor Mitchell has met with considerable coffee that is coated or glazed 
to increase the weight and cover up imperfections. The black beans are bought 
very cheaply. In putting on the glaze, wliich is some kind of dextrin, a coloring 
matter like hematite, a hirneral iron-ore paint, is added, and is fastened to the 
beans by the dextrin, making them a uniform coffee brown. (121.) 

Mr. Stewakt says everyone in the trade glazes efiffee, gum tragacanth, glucose, 
and gum being used. Thus the coffee is improved in apjiearance, but not for 
drinking. Mr. Stewart also says Lion coffee is made by the trust and sold in 
paper packages with stuff' in it to make'it look nice and deceive housewives into 
the idea that it is self-clarifying. (7.7,70.) 

4. Adulteration.— Dt. Wiley testifies that very extensive adulterations of even 
the unground coffee beiTv have been practiced. A little molasses and colored 
flour is molded to resemble the coffee Irerry in shape. He has found as much as 
2.7 per cent (fl coffee purchased in the open market to be artificial, but no hasty 
buyer would notice the false berries. Even the consumer who buys coffee ber¬ 
ries in the green is sometimes cheated, but this is not common; (17.) 

Professor J enkins, of the Conneciticut i^ricultural Station, says that coffee that 
is sold whole is not often adulterated. There was formerly a firm which made 
artificial coffee beans, but the agricultural station no longer finds them in the 
market. Crushed peas and chicory are often found in coffee. (Jround coffee 
sold for 25 cents a jcourid or under has Ireen extensively adulterated with chicory, 
enrshed peas, and peUets made of pea hulls. Imitation coffee is made of wheat 
middlings or flour, with possibly a little gum, molded into a cylinder, perhaps of 
the size of the little finger, roasted, and crushccd. The price ot genuine coffee has 
gone down, so that there is not so much profit in adulterating it as there formerly 
was, and the publication of the facts with reegard to adulteration is believed to 
have had a good effect. An expert can detect the coffee adulterations with the 
naked eye, but it is necessary even for an expert to confirm his impressions by 
microscopic examinations. In 1898 over 80 per cent of the cheap ground coffee 
examined was adulterated; in 1897, 70 per cent; in 1898, 40 per cent; in 1899, 
only 2^er cent. (451, 452.) 

Dr. WILEY says that grovmd coffees are often adulterated vrith chicory. He 
does not consider this injurious. He rather likes chicory mixed with coffee. It 
gives it body and a richness of taste which pure coffee lacks. In Prance chicory is 
almost universally used in coffee. He objects, however, to paying 40 cents a pound 
for coffee which is half or two-thirds chicory, worth only 8 cento a pound. (18.) 

Professor Mitchell says that a few years ago, when coffee was quite high in 
price, farms were started north of Milwaukee for raising chicory in large 
amounts. Fraudulent coffee beans were manufactured all over the country and 
sold, roughly, at 0 cents a pound. Yh^ had a little crease in the center and 
looked like coffee taans when roasted. Professor Mitchell thinks coffee adulter¬ 
ated with chicopr a permissible compound if properly labeled, because chicory 
will make a desirable drink, though it does not produce the same chemical or 
physiological effects as coffee. (119,120.) 
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Professor Vadgh.vn says ground coffees are largely adiilteiAated; some of them 
contain no coflfet> at all. Father Kneipp’s coffee contains none, but many people 
who buy it think they are getting a special brand of coffee. (305.) ' 

Mr. Stewabt says iiolwdy uses chicory in coffee now. When coffee got to prac¬ 
tically the same price as chicory there was no inducement. Coffee in the berry 
could not be adulterated with chicory, because the consumer would know it. No 
one sells any ground coffee except in little country stores, where they have packages 
of adulterated coffee. (75,76.) 

Mr. Jabvie, of Arbuckle Brothers, says that coffee is generally improved by 
blending. Coffee of one grade or one country is seldom sold by itself. 'Arbuckle 
Brothers use no adulterants with their coffee, and coffee is now so cheap that it 
would not pay anyone to do so. If any deiiler now adulterates coffee, he must 
sell it to a very poor class of trade. (439.) 

.5. Jj^gialation. — Mr. Thompson expresses the hope that the analysis of 6 stand¬ 
ard grades of coffee as established by the New Yorjf Coffee Exchange, which he 
submitted to the committee, may assist the committee in establishing a standard 
to govern future importations and exclude triage or inferior coffee, for which 
this country has been the dumping ground of the world. He finds that a large 
number of importers and dealers favor the exclusion of all coffees containing, at 
the time of shipment, more than 34 or 3 per cent of damaged berries, hulls, sticks, 
and valueless foreign matter. He considers it ne<!ess3ry to provide for such cof¬ 
fees as may become damped in transit, particularly fine East India coffees, which 
are still shipiH<d in sailing vessels not of the most seaworthy kind, and often 
become diimaged from moisture, wet (!offee turning black if not immediately 
dried. The damaged isjrtions of these cargoes are skimmed; that is, the damaged 
part is removed from the sound and usually sold as “ skimmings,” or damaged 
coffee, the sound portion after skimming l)eing known as “ made sound.” There 
are two grades of " skimmings,” G/S (^good skimmings) and P/S (poor skimmings.) 
The G/S are often hand-picked and put wuth the “ made sound;” the P/S are 
usually too badly damaged for’this. The jnekings from this and similar coffee 
form the triage coffee. Mr. Thompson believes that the skimming and hand 
jacking of damaged coffee should bo done under the supervision of a Government 
insiiector, with authority to order the triage destroyed if not exported within a 
certiiin iteriod, and asks if it is reasonable to expect a 3-cent duty to stop the 
importation of triage when a .5-cent duty did not do so some thirty .years ago. 
(48,49.) 

Mr. Strwaut .says that if there were a duty on coffee, “black jack” would 
have to stay out. But he suggests prohibiting tbo importation of bfack jack or 
of any coffee with black beans in it; also prohibiting the use of glaring, which 
improves the appe.arance but does not improve the coffee for drinMng. (74-77.) 

Professor Mituheli, wishes to prohibit the glazingpf coffee. (121.) 

Professor Hallbeho says a standard could be fixed in coffee. To say that one 
grade of (toffee inay contain 10 iwr cent of caffetannic acid would be an excellent 
criterion, because black jack contains scarcely any, being simply immature seeds 
in whicli the acid has not been developed. Its use is not adulteration, but sophis¬ 
tication. (83.) 

Vm. HALT LIQUORS. 

A. Ingredients of beer (See also Beerpreaervafivea, pp. 10.5-108.) .—1. Malt and malt 
suhatitutes. —Mr. Wyatt, a brewer’s chemist, defines boor as “a nutritive infu¬ 
sion of maltose sirup made bitter with hops and fermented with yeast.” He says 
that the old German method of making beer was to make an infusion of malt, 
boil it with hops, and ferment it with yeast. Such beers could be made salable 
only by keeping them a very long time in cold storage. This produced a large 
amount of alcohol, by the complete fermentation of the maltose present and the 
various other complex sugars, which ferment only during a very long storage 
period. It also gave the beer a marked acidity or hardness. This method of manu¬ 
facture does not suit the climatic conditions of the United States nor the plates 
of American consumers. It is desirable to make a lighter beer—that is, one which 
contains less alcohol. Moreover, our American malts contain more albuminous 
matter than malts made from German or English barley. This albuminous matter 
gives nourishment not only to the yeast, but also to the various organisms which 
swarm in the air, and the excess of it mves the beer a cloudiness and a bad taste. 
The cloudiness is more objectionable here than it would be in Germany, even if 
it existed there in the same degree, becau^ the American always drinks his beer 
in a glass, while in Germany beer is always drunk out of a mug. 

These conditions, which were found objectionable in America, led to scientific 
investigations for the purpose of overcoming them. During the process of malt- 
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^ng•asn6s^8^cecaJM(^J88^a»eisp^o(^uced, wii/cli has thepower, under the inflneace 
of moisture, of transforming starch into maltose sugar. Malt contains much 
more diastasie than is necessary to convert the starch which it contains. The 
practice was therefore adopted of adding such a proportion of starch from other 
sources as the diastase present was capable of changing into sugar. From 30 to 
35 per cent of starch-bearing cereals is added to the malt. The choice depends 
mainly on the current market price. Generally rice and com are used; some¬ 
times a little raw barley. 

Some chemists and some excellent brewers have considered that the preparation 
of the maltose from the raw cereal in the brewery consumes an unnecessary time, 
and that a sirup otherwise prepared, but to all intents and purposes the same, might 
advantageously be substituted. This sirup is glucose, which is prepared from 
starch; in practice from the starch of Indian corn. 

Mr. Wyatt declares that it is impossible to distinguish, either by the taste or the 
flavor, or by any means knoivn to chemistry or physics, between a beer made 
entirely from malt and a beer made with the addition of any of the substitutes 
which he has discussed. The beers made by the newer processes are just as whole¬ 
some and as nutritious as those made from malt alone. (401,403.) 

Mr. Schwartz, a consulting brewer, considers a proper definition of lieer to 
be, “a fermented saccharine infusion to which some sort of bitter has been 
added.” He docs not think that other substamjes than matt, hops, and water are 
excluded by the common understanding of the word beer. Certain substances— 
malt adjuncts rather than malt substitutes—are even preferable to malt by itself. 
There is an excess of nitrogenous substances in malt. A beer which contains an 
exciessive amount of nitrogenous matter is likeiy to have poor keeping mialities. 
American malts do not contain a very large amount of nitrogenous substances 
beyond what is desirable; but the addition of 20 or 35 per cent of unmaltcd grain 
is advantageous. It is impossible to obtain a fermentable liquor from rice, corn, 
on. any nnumltcd cereal without subjecting it to tlie process called mashing, 
whereby the starch is changed into sugar. For this process malt is niwessary. 
A certain amount of malt will convert the starch in a certain amount of unmaltcd 
grain. Malt must always, therefore, be the principal constituent. 

The use of sugars is not to regarded as an adulteration. Both glucose and 
cane-sugar sirups are used a.s malt adjuncts, and occasionally some honey also. 
The whole amount of the substitutes, including sugars in sirups and unmalted 
cereals, would not exceed 25 per cent of the amount of malt. (370.) 

Mr. Tuomann (|uoted from the report f)f a British parliamentary commission 
which inv^tigated the composition of beer 4 years before. This commission 
reported that sugar had been intermittently peiiiiitted in beer for a century, and 
that for over 50 years its use had been continuously permitted by acts of Parlia¬ 
ment, and that 18 years before its report Parliament had deliberately granted 
complete freedom in the use of all wholesome materials. Under these circum- 
stiinces, says the report, it must l)e presumed to be public knowledge that beer is 
not always made from malt and hops exclusively, and consequently that a person 
who demands beer and receives a beer which contains a portion of malt substitute 
is not thereby prejudiced. The report further expresses the opinion that while 
an all-malt brewing made from the best English and foreign bariey is perhaps the 
beat for some kinds of beer, the medium or lower qualities of barley malt are , 
improved by the addition of a moderate proportion of good brewing sugar. 

Mr. Thomann confirms the admission that the very best malt is the best brew¬ 
ing material for certain kinds of beer, but he says it can not be got. More than 
85,000,000 banrols of beer are produced annually in the United fetes. Perhaps 
66,(K)0,000 bushels of barley are raised, and one-third of that bariey is not good 
enough for malt. Beer is improved by the addition of unmalted cereals to the 
common grades of barley malt. Glucose is used to the extent of some 15 per 
cent of the whole amount of saccharine material. It is not injurious to the 
health and does not injure the quality of the beer. There are brewers in New 
York who have advertised for many years that they make an all-malt beer. Their 
business has not increased, while the business of other brewers who follow the 
common methods has multiplied many times. This shows that the public taste 
does not approve an all-malt beer. Some malt is necessarilv used. The starch 
in the unmalted gr,ain is converted into sugar by the malt which is used with it. 
A beer made of two-thirds malt and one-third rice is admitted the world over to 
be superior to all-malt beer. In Germany those who make and sell rice beer take 
pains to let the public know it. (361-3M.) 

Dr. Wiley says that the substitution of other substances for malt is practiced 
almost universally in this country, even by the largest brewers, in making the 
chea^ grades of beer. Tlie demand for cheap beer leads the brewers to substi¬ 
tute barley, glucose, rice, and hominy grits made from Indian cum, for malt. 
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Bice is very commonly substituted for a portion of the malt when a very light 
beer is desired. GHucose or grape sugar substitutes are made in all large glucose 
factories, and are used most of all for very cheap beer. No beer is ever made 
without some malt, but the amount of substitution may reach as high as BO or 70 per 
cent; that is, a low grade of beer can be made consisting of 30 per cent malt and 70 
per cent grape sugar. The grape sugar is used because it requires no action of dias- 
^e to prepare it for fermentation, whereas hominy grits or rice must be acted upon 
by diastase or malt before fermenting, so that more malt is reijuired. It is grape 
sugar, the solid product of the glucose factories, which is always used in the brrw- 
eries. The protract is not necessarily deleterious to health, but is not pure beer. 
Pure malt beer has a bettor flavor, and in the opinion of the witness is not so apt 
to produce acidity of the stomach or other digestive troubles. In 9 places out of 
10 where fermented beverages are sold the purchaser will get a substitute lieer, 
though certain brands of beer are pure. It is almost impossible for the consumer, 
unless a connoisseur, to tell the difference except by chemical analysis. (19, 31.) 

Mr. Busch, president of the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, states that 
the iKier of this company is made entirely of barley malt, hops, yeast, and water, 
except that some rice is used in order to make a very pale beer of the Bohemian 
type. This company has never used any corn or glucose or preservatives or color¬ 
ing matter. Corn does not make a high grade of beer, because of certain oily 
substances which it contains. They are partly transformed into fusel oil after 
fermentation. The quantity of fusel oil is not large enough, in Mr. Busch’s 
judgment, to bo injurious to health. 

Bice is used not to cheapen beer, but to produce a very pale beer of the 
Bohemian type. It is twice as expensive as barley malt. Mr. Busch is not 
opposed to the use of corn, though lie uses none himself, lie does not think that 
there can be any good evidence that the use of uninalted grains in brewing is 
unwholesome. (487,493.) 

Dr. PiFFARD, of New York City, believes that beer made from barley malt win 
the main a wholesome drink for healthy people and sometimes a useful drink for 
those who are ill, but he believes very positively that b(!er made from corn prod¬ 
ucts and from rice is not wholesome, but distinctly injurious. He also believes 
that new beer and new ale are not wholesome, and that a great deal of the beer 
offered tor sale has not been kept as long as it should be. Up to within a few 
years he hardly thinks that a glass of what he would regard as wholesome beer, 
brewed in the State of New York, could he bought in New York City: but during 
recent years one brewer after another has been making vvholesome beer. His 
impressions with regard to the charac-ter of beer are derived from its pjiysiological 
effects. Dr. Piffard mentions two difficulties in the way of efficuent pure-beer 
legislation; (1) A document issued from one of the Departments of the United 
States Government rather favored the use of what he considers iuiproi)er ingre¬ 
dients in beer. (2) The general public, at least in New York City, prefers the 
improper beer te the proper beer. There are many jairsons with whom the 
imported beers do not agree. Dr. Piffard’s impression is that they contain pre¬ 
servatives to a considerable extent. (188, 190.) 

Mr. ZBLTNF.R, a lager-beer brewer, says that he makes one brand of beer, called 
old-fashioned beer, of nothing but barley malt and hops, with yeast and water. 
The use of unmalted grain, such as corn, in jmrtial substitution for malt, gives a 
beer of lighter color, and perhaps one that does not spoil so readily, but a beer of 
worse flavor and leas nourishing qualities. Such a beer is cheaper, and Mr. Zelt- 
ner makes some of it to meet competition: but the all-malt beer is more whole¬ 
some. It is not true that a sufficient supply of malt can not be got for the whole 
product of beer. Plenty of good barley is raised in this country, add more would 
be raised if it were demanded. It would be better for the farmer to exclude 
com from beer, because the farmer gets a better price for barley than for corn. 
(47)6-458). 

Mr. Liebmann says that for 10 or 13 years he has advocated the use of malt and 
hops only, but the taste of our consumers prefers the rank beer which is produced 
by the addition of some raw or unmalted grain. Mr. Liebmann admits that it is 
doubtful whether the addition of unmalted corn can be detected in the finished 
beer. Bice might, he thinks, be detected. Mr. Hupff.l says that he has expeii- 
mented by making beer of rice and corn, and rice and grits, and rice and glucose, 
and has found that nobody “could say which was which out of the four different 
kinds,” the fourth kind being apparently made from malt alone. Mr. Brown 
says that an all-malt beer is injured by the excess of albuminoids which it con¬ 
tains. Too much of them tends to make the beer sour. Bice and com contain 
practically no albuminoids. (394-390.) 

Mr. Hart believes that the craving for beer, which exists particularly among 
the working people, is an inevitable result of the character of their food, and 
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particularly of the treatment to which wheat is subjected in the jirocess of prem- 
ration. The bran of the wheat contains substances which are absolutely essential 
to the nourishment of the body, and particularly of the brain. Persons who live 
on such defective food as the common bread of white flour crave the materials of 
which they have been deprived; and in beer they find them. If people were fed 
on whole-wheat food the desire for beer would disaiipear. The brown bread of 
Germany is what gave the Germans their superiority over the French in the 
Franco-Prussian war. Beer should bo made from malt and hops. Glu^so goes 
to make adipose tissue. This makes a man heavy and handicaps his brain. 
(363-366.) 

Professor Chittenden does not think that unmalted cereals, like rice or com, 
partially substituted for malt iir beer, are injurious to health. (434.) 

Professor Hallbeeo does not consider glucose as bad as a substitfute for malt 
in beer as when substituted for sugar, because the sugar from the malt is con¬ 
verted into glucose in the making of beer. All sugar needs to be converted into 
glucose before it can ferment' and foim alcohol. Ho prefers beer made of hops 
and malt to beer made of glucose, and thinks every other consumer should have 
the privilege of choosing. All whisky is made from glucose. The starch of the 
com is first changed into glucose, which is then fermented and turned into alcohol. 
(83,83.) 

Mr. lilPPB asserts that Canadian malt is the best material for m.aking beer, and 
that the high tariff, by shutting out Canadian barley, has compelled brewers to 
resort to worse materials. Mr. Brown asserts that as good barley is grown in 
the United States as anywhere in the world. Mr. Liebmann says that when the 
tariff on barley was first enacted that grown on this side of tlio border was not so 
good as that from Canada, but that our farmers have imiiroved their jiroduct, 
and brewers can now get as good malt as ever. (393,394.) 

Mr. Thomann, secretary of the United States Browers’ Association, says that 
the brewers will not make any fight for the iirivilege of using glucose. They 
wohld object to a law which forbade them to use ii, and did not restrict the lilierty 
of other manufacturers. Glucose is used by candy makei-s in much larger pro¬ 
portion than by brewers. Only perhaps l.'i per cent of the saccharine matter in 
beer may be glucose. Mr. Thomann understands that the very best candies con¬ 
tain as large a proportion as this, that the medium gimles contain from 40 per 
cent to 60 per cent, and the lower grades 75 per cent. (3.54.) 

Mr. Oehnk, a brewer, siiys that a pure malt beer is almost unsalable in this 
countiy; it is too strong and heavy. Corn and rice, uumaltcd, are added to make 
a beer more suited to the popular taste. Mr. Oehne believes that these materials 
make a beer quite as wholesome as that from pure malt, and more palatable. 
There is no reason why glucose also should not be used. (395.) 

Mr. Fecker says that com beer is lighter to the tongue and more palatable 
than malt beer. The degree of fermentation is not so high; that is the cause of 
the public preference for it. Malt beer is not msce-ssarily heavier than corn beer, 
but there is a difference in the degree of fermentation, and consequently a differ¬ 
ence in the taste. (399.) 

Mr. Brown, president of the Long Island Brewery, states that his beer is made 
of hops, malt, grits, and sometimes gi'ape sugar. He distinguishes grape sugar as 
a soUd substance from glucose as a liquid. Mr. Brown uses nothing which he 
does not consider perfectly healthful and proper for people tO drink. He believes 
that the chief cause of brewers being occasionally blamed for making poor or bad 
beer is the subjection of the beer to unwholesome conditions in the retailer’s 
hands. If the beer is drawn through filthy pipes it will come out full of bacteria 
which do not belong to it, and much changed m character. (385,389.) 

Mr. Lippe, president of a brewing company, says that his beer is made entirely 
from grain and hops. Eice and hominy are u.sed as well as malt; it depends on 
the market whether he buys one or the other. (380.) 

Mr. Hupfel, a brewer, says that his lieer is made of hops, malt, and com. He 
does not use any rice. The com which he uses is unmalted and is called hominy. 
It is rather finely broken; it is sifted out of the coarser hominy. (379.) 

Mr. Hachemeister says that the brewing conqmiiy of which he is treasurer 
uses some com in its beer, besides hops and malt, but no glucose. Ho lielieves 
com is used to make the beer lighter. (41.5.) 

Mr. Bauer, brew master of the F. & M. Schaeffer Brewing Company, says 
that this company’s beer is made of hops, malt, and water, with some cerealine, 
which is a preparation of com and rice. Very little coloring matter is used. 
Nothing is added which is not healthful and good for peopla to drink. In Mr. 
Bauer's experience in Germany, before he came to this country in 1870, he used 
hops, malt, water, and a little rice. The methods of brewing in t^is country are 
the same as in Germany. (890.) 
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Mr. Keuesler says that he uses a little rice in order to mt^e a pale beer. The 
rice is not over 20 tot cent of the material. He does not use corn or glucose or 
sugar. (877,878.) 

Mr. Wigan, a brewing master, says that he uses grape sugar in ale and glucose 
in beer. The percentage of glucose would be from 7 to 10. He also uses perhaps 
20 or 28 per cent of unmalted corn as an adjunct to the malt. The use of the 
unmalted grain gives a light, sparkling beer such as the popular taste now demands. 
Consumers now demand a lighter beer or ale than formerly. (37.5,376.) 

Mr. Evans, a brewer of ale and porter, says that his materials are malt and 
hops and sometimes com. (416.) 

Mr. Pabst states that his beer contains no glucose. (312.) 

2. Hop mbstUvtes. —Mr. Schwabtz says that no substitute for hops is used in 
this country to his knowledge. When hops are very cheap extracts are made 
from them to be used when hops are high. This is not a substitution. Lupuline, 
the meal contained in the hop cone, is also used; but this is a part of the hop 
itself. It is obtained by tearing open the cones add sifting out the meal. It is 
impossible to substitute any otlier substance for hops, because there is no other 
wholesome bitter which will take their place. (.871,374.) 

Mr. Wyatt declares that he h.as never met with an instance in which any sub¬ 
stitute for hops has been used in this country. He hiis seen it stated in the news¬ 
papers that aloes is used, but he has never been able to trace the stories and he 
thinks they are purely imaginary. Aloes would be a very undesirable addition 
to beer. During the last 13 years he has analyzed 20,000 samples of beer, and his 
analysis has been such that he would certainly have discovered aloes if any had 
been present; but ho h.as never found any. Ho has never analyzed any ale or por¬ 
ter, foreign or domestic, in which ho found any substance which he considered 
deleterious to tho puldio health. 

Mr. Wyatt does not count hop extract a substitute for hops. It is simply tho 
essential principles of tho hops in a small bulk. It is used to a very limited 
extent. When hops are very oheap, brewers sonietinies buy large quantities and 
have an extract made to be used when hoi)s are dear. (403,411.) 

So far as Dr. W iley knows, no substitutes for hops are used in this country by 
any reputable brewer, but there is a difference in the character of the hops, which 
range in price from 77 to 17 cents a pound. (19-21.) 

Mr. Baukb, a brow master, who learned his trade in (Germany, says that he 
has never u.sed any sulwtitute for liops, either in Germany or in America. (390.) 

Mr. Wigan, a brew master, says that he uses no substittites for hops. (375.) 

Mr. Lippe, president of a brewing company, says that he uses no sabstitute for 
hops. (381.) 

S. Defective materials.—An afSdavit of the managing director of Arthur Guin¬ 
ness, Son & Co., Limited, expresses tlio opinion that stout brewed from defective 
materials must suffer in flavor and stability. It states that the malt used by the 
Guinness Company is carcffully selected to exclude any excess of moisture, which 
might cause an undue formation of lactic acid in tho stout, and to exclude insuf¬ 
ficiently cured or moldy malt, or grain insufficiently modified in the malting 
process. (544,845.) 

Mr. Wyatt «iya that the boiling of tho wort for from 2) to 3 hours would 
remove any injurious effects from any musty or deteriorated material which 
might enter into the boor. The hops would also help. (409.) 

Mr. Feckeb denies that the need of preservatives is increased by the use of 
cheap malt or hops. Cheap hops contain less of the hop extract than better ones, 
and do not give the beer so good a flavor. That is the only difference. (299.) 

Mr. Oehne denies that the use of cheap or unripe or imperfect hops and barley 
would make it necessary to use a preservative in beer. Tho only difference that 
would arise from the uso of inferior materials would bo that the beer would 
contain less alcohol. It is true that alcohol is tho element which preserves tte 
beer. (297.) 

Mr. Zeltneb, a lager-beer brewer, says that one malt may give a larmr per¬ 
centage of extract than another, but an extract of poorer quality. The difference 
is produced by the method of malting. An honest brewer ought to look for the 
quality of the extract rather than the amount. (458.) 

4- Adulterations. —Mr. Pi.autz declares that no adulterants are used in the man¬ 
ufacture of beer. One can uso a lower grade of material, and so make a cheaper 
grade of beer; but it is not an adulterated beer. (801.) 

Mr. Thomann, secretary of the United States Brewers’ Association, declares 
that this association has repeatedly placed itself on record as utterly opxxised to 
the use of any adulterations which are injurious to health. The brewers have 
contritated largely to the Pure Food Congress, and have by resolution approved 
Its action. The brewers are also opposed to any adulterations which lower the 
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quality of the goods The brewers do, however, claim the right to choose their 
own materials, provided they chouse materials which are wholesome and not 
injurious. (351,353,356.) 

Mr. SoHWARTi! says that isinglass, which is composed of ftsli bladders, is used 
to settle or clarify the beer. Nothing of it is dissolved. It settles to the bottom 
and is removed with other suspended matters. (371,373.) 

5. Color of beer.—Mr. Busch says that he uses no coloring matter in lieer, but 
that the color is determined by the temperature at wliich the malt is dried. For 
dark Ijeer malt is prepared at a temperature of about 65 degrees Reaumur; for 
light beer; at about 45 degrees. (489.) 

Mr. Lippe says that for coloring beer he uses dark malt, or sometimes burnt 
sugar. (381.) 

Mr. Schwartz, a consulting brewer, says that very little (ioloring matter is 
used in l)eer except the colored m;dt. Sometimes burnt sugar is usedt but the 
quantity is small. (371.) 

Mr. WACKENHCTH, a brcw master, says that he uses caramel malt and burnt 
malt for coloring lK«r. (413.) 

B. Process of manufacture.—/. Oenerally. —Mr. W Vatt descril)ea the process of 
the manufacture of beer and ale. When the Ijeer has been boiled in the kettle 
and brought to the required gravity or strength, it is sent over a cooler into a 
large receiving vat, and there mixed with yeast. Yeast is a plant which is prop¬ 
agated in the brewery from year to year as other plants are jiropagated in the 
ground. For every pound of yeast which is planted in the beer a crop of 5 pounds 
of yeast is developed. In the manufacture of ale the yeast rises to the top; in 
lager beer the yeast settles to the bottom. This difference depends nixm a differ¬ 
ence of temperature; ale is fermented at a higher temperature than beer. The 
yeast in the process of growth breaks down the maltose sugar in the solution and 
decomposes it into practically e(iual parts of carbonic-acid gas and alcohol. The 
carbonic-acid gas passes off; the greater part of the ;ilcohol remains in the beer. 
In the present .state of scientific knowledge it is pos.sihle to regulate the mashing 

S rocess so that the re.sulting beer shall have any desir(!d composition and any 
esired per cent of alcohol. 

The fermentation takes about 10 to 13 days. By that time the lieer has lost 
about .55 per cent of its original gravity; if it originally showed 13 on the scale, 
it now probably shows 5 or 5.1. Then the yeast is allowed to settle to the iHJttoni 
and the fefmented lieer is taken to the storage cellar, where its temperature is 
reduced to the point at which bacteria or foreign organisms will not work. This 
temperaturods alamt 33 or 34 degrees Fahrenheit. Here the beer remains until 
all the albuminoids havelieen deiswited, and the beer is practically brilliant. The 
period in the storage cellar is about six weeks. From the storage cellar the beer 
goes to the chip-cask cellar. There it is treated with a small quantity of fresh 
beer. In order to iminegnate it with carbonic-acid gas it is generally bound 
under a pressure of 6) to 71 pounds, or al)ont half an atmosphere. The carlsmic- 
acid gas is absorbed in direct iiroportion tfi the pressure, and half an .atmosphere 
has lieen found enough to saturate the lieer with gas. When the fresh beer has 
completely fennented, and no further evidence of cloudiness appears, the beer is 
passed through a filter into the trade package and sent out for sale. The whole 
process occupies about 31 or 3 months. This is the process used by 95 per cent of 
the brewers m the United States. (404,40,5.) 

S. Exeluxion of bacteria. —Mr. Brown, president of the Long Island Brewery, 
states that Professor Pasteur tried some years ago to make beer that should never 
spoil, by making it without letting it come in contact with the ah'. He built a 
brewery for this pui'pose. He made what he called a iierfect beeir, “ but it was 
so perfect that no one would drink it.” Mr. Brown says that the peculiar excel¬ 
lence of the beer made in certain places is due to the bacteria which the beer 
derives from the local air. The excellence of Munich lieer is dno to the local 
bacteria. Mr. Brown took the trouble a year ago to get pure yeast from the 
Bavarian Government. Ho has since used it exclusively in his brewery. But it 
has not changed the taste of the beer at all. Mr. Lippe says that his brewery 
did the same thing, and -with the same result. Both agree that it is the local bac¬ 
teria, and not any peculiarity of the yeast, that gives the peculiar local flavor. 
(387.) 

Mr. Wyatt believes that some very exhaustive experiments have been made 
in the filtering of the air to which beer is exposed, or in the carrying on of fer¬ 
mentation in a vacniun, in order to exclude bacteria. He would regard such a 
process as desirable if it could be brought to such a point thatjelatively unskilled 
men could handle it. That is almost impossible. At the moment of imtting in 
the bung a small space is exposed, and the germs got in and undo all that has 
o/.^.r.tYmliHhed. {408.) 
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5. Aging.—"iSi. Wtatt, a brewer’s chemist, says that there has been much 
popular prejudice against the sale of what is called immature beer. A mature 
bew can be nothing else than one which has been properly fermented*, and which, 
consequently, will not rapidly imdergo decomposition on change of temperature. 
The talk of immature beer refers to beer whose temperature has been rapidly 
reduced by means of an ice machine on removal from the fermenting room, and 
which has been cleared from impurities by means of filtration, instead of being 
^owed to cool and settle in the storage room for six weeks. The cooling and 
the settling are the only chaises which take place after the beer has been fer¬ 
mented to the desired point in the fermenting room. The aging of beer adds 
nothing to its actual value for consumption. The statement that a perfectly 
mature beer increases its alcohol and decreases its malt extract by long storage is 
a mistaken statement. In the case of a wine or a stock ale, or any beer which 
could be kept at a high temi^rature, Mr. Wyatt would consider the possibility of 
the oxidation of the alcohol into ether, with a gain i^( flavor and acceptable quali¬ 
ties. But lager beer is stored in a cold atmosphere, which arrests chemical 
change. At the same time there are some wild yeasts which act at very low 
temperatures, and which sometimes get into beer and injure it. This affords an 
argument against the storing of beer for any considerable time. (40.’5,406.) 

Mr. Bauer considers that beer ought not to be stored over 3 months, and that 
it is just as good aftef 6 weeks as after a longer time. The sooner the beer is sold 
the more mmt extract and the less alcohol it contains. For export it is probably 
best that the beer ripen about three months. (392,398.) 

4. Pasteurizing.—Mr. Wyatt regards the pasteurizing of bottled beer as the 
most scientific way of preserving it, but not as an economical way. If the bot¬ 
tles are filled too full they break, through the expansion of the liquid by heat. 

It is desirable to keep the pasteurizing temperature as low as possible, say 140“ 
F. Some germs resist that temperature, and some beer must consequently be 
heated to 160“ or 165° in order to preserve it. In order to keep down the temper¬ 
ature and still make certain tliat the beer will keep, a little salicylic acid is put 
in. Many efforts have been made to pasteurize the beer in casks, but the beer 
has never been made satisfactory. It is easy to make it sterile, but it is made 
flat at the same time and acquires an unattractive odor and taste. (^7,408.) 

Dr. Wiley says that the process of pasteurizing is meant to keep the beer only 
long enough for home consumption. The temperature is only 140°. Jflie hand 
can easily be held in water at that heat. This heat is sufficient to kill the yeast 
ferments, but not to kill the lactic and butyric ferments. If these were destroyed 
the beer would lie rendered flat and unpalatable. (359.) • 

Mr. Busch states that bottled beer for export is pasteurized by the Anheuser- 
Busch Brewing Association by being heated in a water bath, after it is bottled 
and wired, to a temperature of about 60° Reaumer. (489.) 

Mr. Bauer, a brew master, says that he jiasteurizes beer, but only for exporta¬ 
tion. He bottles beer for the local trade without pasteurizing. In pasteurizing 
he brings the beer to a heat of 146° to 150”, and sometimes to 160°. (.390.) 

Mr. Kruesi.er says that his bottled beer is pasteurized at a temperature of 140° 
to 160°. If it is to go to a very hot climate it is heated a second time after 
cooling. (877.) 

Mr. Wigan says that ho pastuerizes beer by heating it to 140°, or 168”, or 160°, 
according to the variations of climate to which it is to be subjected. (376.) 

.5. Oerman and American beer.—Mr. Liebmann says that on account of the 
different conditions of the atmosphere in Germany, anything which has to 
undergo fermentation will stand exposure there for a longer timq than in this 
countiy. Beer brewed in Germany is longer in maturing and keeps its taste 
much better than beer brewed here. (394.) 

Mr. Busch, president of the Anheuser-Busch Brewing Association, asserts 
that the best American brewers make a bettor beer than any in Europe, and that 
Europeans admit this, if Americans do not. One who has drunk American beer 
for 20 years is in better condition, if he drinks fine beers, than the German beer 
drinker of 6 years. But he must select what he drinks. There are good beers 
and bad beers both in Germany and in America. (491,498.) 

6. Cloudiness of beer.—Mr. Zbltner, a lager-beer brewer, says that some 
excellent lager beer becomes turbid or cloudy at a low temperature, and becomes 
bright again when the temperature is rated. The reason seems to be that the 
albuminoids are congealed when the temperature is lowered and are dissolved 
again as it rises. Such a beer is likely to be rejected by ordinary people, because 
it does not appeal t» the eye. But the albuminoids, the abundance of which 
cause the turbid appearance, are the most valuable nourishing constituents of 
the genuine malt beer. Such beer is far more wholesome to drink than that 
which is kept bright to the eye with antiseptics. The prejudice against it is 
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largely due to the unfortunate habit of drinking beer from* glasses instead of 
mugs. (459.) 

7. Campoaition and gravity of beer.—The managing director of Arthur Guin¬ 
ness, Son & Co.. Limited, states in an ufddavit that the original e]^ecific ^avity of 
the stout brewed by that company for export before fermentation is from 1078 
to 1074, and that the stout as it is sold in the market contains about 6.1 per cent 
by weight of absolute alohohol and 6 per cent of solid matter. (545,646.) 

Mr. Hupfel, says tliat the body of beer is estimated on a German scale known 
as kaiser. Some beer is brewed at 12 per cent kaiser and some at 10 per cent. 
Mr. Brown explains that 10 per cent kaiser means 10 per cent of malt extract. 
(879.) 

8. Ale and porter.—Hr. EVans, a brewer of ale and Mrter, says that ale is 
brewed with top fermentation and not in cold storage. Porter is brewed in the 
same way, but is brewed with roasted malt: that gives it the black appearance. 
(416.) 

9. Malt extract.—M i. EisNee says Hoff’s malt extract is made of malt and bitter 
principles only. Other bitter principles as well as hops are used, but the pr(X’.ess 
is a trade secret. The bitters are of vegetable origin and beneficial to health. 
No antiseptics or preservatives are used. The extract is pasteurized at 55“ 
B6aumnr. 

Mr. Eisner says that the difference between malt extract, like Hoff’s, and beer, 
is that the malt extract contains a minute miantity of alcohol and a large quan¬ 
tity of malt, while beer is the other way. He declares that every brewer is now 
selling beer as malt extract. (432, 433.) 

C. Foreign Ubeli.—1. Genuine.—Mr. Shand, a representative of Arthur Guin¬ 
ness, Son & Co., Limited, states that some of the products of this company 
are shipped to New York in bulk for bottling purposes, though far the greater 
part is bottled in Dublin, Liverpool, and London. The Guinness stout is sold for 
bottling to only one com^eni in the United States. Labels are furnished by the 
company itself for exactly the quantity delivered to the bottler. The company 
insists that these labels be used. The stout is not sold for Iwttling except under 
an agreement that the company’s own label shall be affixed to each bottle put up, 
and that the customer will not bottle any other black beer. (547.) 

S. Spurioue. — Mr. Broun, a bottler of JJass’s ale and Guinness’s stout, says that 
he receives these goods from abroad in hogsheads of 63 gallons each, and bottles 
them in New York. He is subjected to great trouble and loss through forgeries 
and colorable imitations of his laliels. He has had 35 to 40 such cases in the past 
5 years. The goods so fraudulently sold are in meet cases of American manufac¬ 
ture. The lal)els are iierfect facsimiles of the originals; in some cases made 
from photographs. Some cases have been iirosecuted and convictions have been 
obtained under State laws, followed by imprisonment. Some cases have also been 
prosecuted in the United States courts under the trade-mark laws. There has 
been no trouble in getting convictions, but there has been a good deal of trouble 
in getting evidence. Besides the counterfeiting of labels, Mr. Broun suffers from 
the refilling of genuine bottles. This is very difficult to prove. These fraudulent 
practices involve great loss to the Government as well as to the business of the 
witness. Foreign ale pays a duty of $6 a barrel, while domestic ale pays an 
internal-revenue Lax of only S3 a barrel. (399,400.) 

Mr. Roohe, who is associated with Mr. Broun in his bottling business, declares 
that he supposes their brand has Is'cn infringed a thousand times in the last 10 
years, and a dozen convictions liave been obtained. (414.) 

D. Foreign^ brewing regnlatlonB and etandards.—7. Various countries, —^Mr. Tno- 
MANN presented a letter from the editor of the Petit Journal du Brasseur, of Bms- 
sels, relating to foreign brewing regulations. It is stated that the law of Belgium 
permits any legitimate materials to be used. Large quantities of wheat, rice,afld 
maize, as well as bai’ley malt, are used, and in some districts oats and rye have 
formed part of the grist from time immemorial. Sugars and glucoses are also in 
general use. The use of antiseptics is absolutely forbidden, except that sulphur¬ 
ous acid and its compounds may mipear in quantities not exceeding 14 milligrams 
of the acid to the liter of beer. The sulphurous acid is legally supposed not to be 
added to the beer, but to be derived from the disinfecting of the cask. In fact it 
is introduced into the beer. Coal tar saccharin was formerly much used, but is 
now forbidden. Harmless bitters and tannin may lie used as hop substitutes. 

All legitimate materials may be used in France, and all cereals are used. Sac¬ 
charin and salicylic acid are forbidden. Sulphites seem to be tolerated, and the 
writer believes that fluorides and crewotes are used to some extent. Tannin and 
harmless bitters may be used as hop substitutes, and the use of tannin is large. 
Such materials as ginger, cloves, and pepper are used, though the writer believe 
that only inferior sorts of beer contain any considerable amount of them. The 
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use of tannin is due to the dislike of thepeople for a bitter beer. The beers are 
very weak, varying from 1025 to 1045. The quantity of hops Varies from 2 per 
cent to 8 per cent of the weight of the malt; but even the smaller qtiaptity some¬ 
times makes the beer too bitter. Tannin is then used in the hojxi that it will do 
for the beer what an excess of hops would do, without the disadvantage of the 
bitterness. 

The writer believes that Bavaria is the only country in the world where barley 
malt, water, and hops m;ist, by law, be the only ingredients of beer. No other 
State even in Germany has ever applied this regulation. (301,362.) 

Mr. Busch says that there is no uniform law in regard to beer in Germany. 
Some States forbid the use of raw grain. In Bavaria nothing 0.111 be used but 
hops, malt, water, and yeast. There is no standard or test of beer, even in Bava¬ 
ria. A cheap beer can be made by using a common article of malt and hops and 
making it thin. The amount of beer to be made from a certain amount of malt 
is not limited by law. (489,490.) 

Mr. Bauer states that in his experience in Gemany the Government compelled 
the use of a certain amount of malt to a barrel of beer. This regulation was 
made for fiscal reasons, liecause the tax was levied on the malt and not on the 
Wr. The Government did not fix a standard of specific gravity. (390,391.) 

S. German standard analysis. —The following table was shown to several wit¬ 
nesses as being the German standard of composition for beer, as established by 
Professor Gustav Rupp and adopted by the German Government: 
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Mr. Hupeei. thinks that this represents about the average composition of beer, 
but he says that no two brewers ivill put out exactly the same product. (383.) 

Professor Chittenden thinks that the standard suggested is a reasonable one. 
The quantity cf alcohol agrees substantially with his experience in the analysis 
of ordinary beers. He has not analyzed condensed beer or malt extract. (426.) 

Mri Brown says that this standard appears to relate to a finished beer after fer¬ 
mentation. The composi tion of beer continually varies with its age. Beer which 
has just been brewed contains a larger percentage of sugar and malt extract and 
a less percentage of alcohol than beer which has stood longer. After the beer 
comes out of the fermenting vats a silent fermentation still goes on, and the pro¬ 
portion of sugar decreases and the proportum of alcohol increases. Tlie suggested 
standard, showing a proportion of sugar in one case as low as 0.88 and a propor¬ 
tion of alcohol as great as 3.03, seems to refer to a beer which is old and thoroughly 
fermented out. (888.) 
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Mr. Bauer expresses the opinion that the analysis most haVe been of a very 
old l)eer; one which has been kept longer than beer is ever kept in this country. 
(391.) 

Mr. Wy.\TT says that it would be absurd to attempt to establish these stand¬ 
ards definitely, but that they seem to represent in a general way perfectly fair 
avera^^es of the beer now made in this country. Mr. Wyatt does not think that 
there is any fixed standard of beer in Germany; the Bavarian lawmohibitingthe 
use of anything but malt and hops was made for fiscal purposes. He denies that 
long storage of perfectly matured beer tends to increase the alcohol and decrease 
the malfrextract. (406,410.) 

E. Proposed legislation. —/. UMirnml regtilaHon favored by breivm .— ^Mr. Pecker, 
manager of the United States Brewing Company, thinks that national regulation 
of the manufacture of beer is desirable, in that it would diminish the prejudice 
which a majority of the people seem to feel against the brewing business. Mr. 
Pecker was one of the originators of a petition for such legislation. (298.) 

Mr. Plautz thinks that a'’national law for the inspection of beer would be a 
good thing for the brewery interest, because it would remove the prejudice that 
a great many people have against the use of beer. (301.) 

Mr. Oehnb is not opposed to government inspection of beer, and he believes 
that the Retail Bottlers’ Association has petitioned Congress to look into this ques¬ 
tion, because so much has been said about adulterated beer. (293.) 

Mr. Pabst thinks that a national law for the regulation of browing would be a 
very good thing. (311.) 

1^. Legal standard farored by brewers. —Mr. 0’EEn.l.Y, editor of the Liquor 
Trades Gazette, believes that the brewem would be willing to have a nationallaw 
fixing the standand for beer, rather than face the troubles that would result from 
State legislation. (462.) 

Mr. Zeltner, a lager-beer brewer, would have a legal standard fixed for beer, 
upon an all-malt basis. The public should know just what goes into the beer 
which it drinks. Beer should be regarded as inferior or adulterated in the pro¬ 
portion in which other cereals are substituted for barley malt. (456,459.) 

Mr. HupPEh, a brewer, would not object to a regulation of the materials which 
may be used for lieer, provided it were made by the United States Government. 
He would think it wi-ong that a single State should establish such a regulation. 
That would place the brewers of that State at an unjust disadvantage as compared 
with the Brewers of other States. (380.) 

Mr. Hachemeister thinks that it would be an advantage to the honest brevVers 
to have a uniform standard fixed by United States-law. He does not think that 
it would bo fair to establish a standard by State law, because that would give an' 
advantage to competitors in other States. (416.) 

Mr. Lippe, president of a brewing company, thinks that all good brewers would 
welcome a law of Congress to prohibit the use of anything but grain and hops in 
beer. It is for fiscal reasons, however, that tliis regulation is enforced in Bavaria. 
The beer tax in Bavaria is not levied on the lieer but on the malt. If such a law 
were to be established in the United States, the most important thing would be to 
frame it so that it could not be evaded. Mr. Lippe does not think that such a law 
is needed by reason of any large amount of adulteration of beer. N o other article 
made and sold in the United States is so pure. Mr. Lippe would think it proper 
to prescribe a minimum amoimt of malt extract which all lieer should contira. 
(381-384.) 

Mr. Lippe thinks that the law should make it compulsory to brew beer from 

f raiii and hops only. He considers that the brewing industry has been injured 
y the exclusion of Canadian barley, which he regards as the best brewing mate¬ 
rial, by the tariff. (393.) 

Mr. Brown, president of the Long Island Brewery, believes that the brewers' 
would welcome a standard of composition fixed by the United States Government; 
say a standard lielow which it should not go in original gravity. Such a standard 
would relievo them from the cry against bad or impure beer, from which they 
unjustly suffer. A State standard would be injurious, because beer not up to the 
standard might bo brought in from other States to the injury of the local 
brewers. (SiSj, 389.) 

Mr. Wyatt thinks that brewers should be permitted to make beer of any gravity 
which they please or which their customers require; but that it might be forbid¬ 
den by law to sell any beer wbich did not contain 45 per cent of its original gravity 
in extract, or any beer or ale which did not contain 85 to 40 per cent. (409.) 

S. Uniform standard opposed by brewers.—'Mx. Busch , president of the Anheuser- 
Busch Brewing Association; indicates that, as a brewer of the finest beer, he 
would not approve a law which should undertake to prescribq a uniform qu^ty 
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for beer. He would reprd such a law as disadvantageous to the good brewer. 
If articles are put into beer which are injurious to health, a law should be passed 
to protect the public. Otherwise there is no need of legal interference. A mix¬ 
ture of com and barley malt makes a standard beer, and the grade of beer ought 
to be measured according to the materials that are put into it. A minimum 
standard of beer would not work any hardship to the honest brewer, but the main 
thing is that the public should be mformed of the articles that enter into the 
brews. (491^3.) 

Mr. ScHWABTZ, a consulting brewer, thinks it impossible to fix a legal standard 
for beer, as to its gravity or the percentage of alcohol. Ho does not know that 
this is done in any country, and he asserts that the amount of beer which may be 
produced from a given amount of material is nowhere limited, although in some 
countries the beer tax is based on the amount of material consumed. (374.) 

Mr. Wackenhuth, a brew master, does not see how a national law could l)e 
framed which should control the standard of beer. sBeer must be made both light 
and dark, both sweet and bitter, to suit various tastes. (413.) 

4. Variable standard proposed.—Professor Chittenden suggests that a stand¬ 
ard of beer might bo fixed, not absolutely, but with a reasonable provision for 
variation. A definite figure could not be established unless as a maximum or a 
minimum. (433.) 

5. Legal standard for malt extracts.—Mr. Eisneb would greatly approve of a 
national law fixing the standard of this product. He states that the (^rman and 
Austrian governments do compel the percentage of malt extract to bo marked. 
Beer could not be sold as malt extract without a certain percentage of extract or 
“kreuzen,” namely, 30 iier cent of malt extract. Very little beer is sold in this 
country which has 10 per cent. (433,438.) 

IX. WOTE. 

• 

A. Blending, artificial fabrication, and adulteration.—Dr. Wiley distinguishes 3 
kinds of blending: (1) In all wine countries wines from different vineyards, hav¬ 
ing different flavors due to local causes, are blended to make from year to year 
uniform wine. This the witness considers perfectly legitimate and even praise¬ 
worthy, because it secures a uniform standard and quality. (3) Beverages are 
also blended or compounded so as to produce a strictly artificial mixture. For 
instance, by mixing 10 or 13 per cent alcohol, 3 per cent of such materiais as sugar 
and glycerin, a dash of tannin, a red coloring material, an artificial qavor made 
by a chemist, a drop or two of essential oil, and a little burnt sugar, one can make 
a claret, or a red mixture which has chemically the same materials found in 
genuine claret and which may taste like claret and looks like claret. Only the 
most careful chemical examination or a very expert or cultivated taste could dis¬ 
tinguish the difference. This kind of blending the witness pronounces fraudulent; 
the compound is less palatable and less wholesome and may be positively injuri¬ 
ous. We can imitate the chemical constituents, but never can imitate nature in 
making them palatable and wholesome. (3) The third form of blending, which 
is far more common than the others,is the process which is made to take 9ie place 
of aging in distilled liquors. (53,54.) 

Three samples of wine examined by Dr. Wiley, all purporting to have been 
made at Paducah, Ky., and marked “sherry,” “port,” and “sweet catawba,” 
were absolutely artificiiil, and contained no fermented grape juice at all. They 
were made of alcohol and commercial glucose, a little tannin, and aniline dyes. 
The coloring matter was in such large quantities that several tufts bf wool were 
beautifully dyed with colors taken from one sample. These wines imitated in a 
general way the flavor, the aroma, and the taste of the genuine articles, and could 
be sold to persons not acquainted with the properties of wines without their fraud¬ 
ulent nature being discovered. (686.) 

Mr. Wyatt, a brewer’s chemist, says that the chief adulterations which he has 
found in wines have been aniline dyes. He regards the use of coloring matter 
for wine as reprehensible, though not now so deleterious to the health as for¬ 
merly, because the aniline dyes can now be prepared without the use of arsenic. 

There is another common sophistication of wine, not properly an adulteration— 
the addition of alcohol. Wine which, by ordinary fennentaiion, would contain 
7 or 74 per cent of alcohol has enough alcohol added to bring up the percentage 
to 10 or 11. (410,411.) 

_ Mr, Emerson, presjdent of the Brotherhood Wine Company, thinks that there 
IS very little adulteration or mixing of American wines. (507.) 

Mr. Hochstadtbr asserts that there is more adulteration of liquors in Europe 
than in America. “ They send us wines that have never seen a grape, and which 
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they conW not sell or nse in their own country, and are prohibited from nse there 
by law; hnt>there is no prohibition .against their exporting them to this country.” 

Mr. Eitel, an impoider of wine from Spain, France, and Germany, says that 
the law of the wine-prodncing States of Germany is very strict, and the amount 
of sugar or other substances which may be added to wine is limited. It is per¬ 
mitted to make what is called artificial wine, but it must be labeled and sold 
under that name. A beverage called a second wine is alsomadeby theadditionof 
chemic^als and sugar to the pressed grapes, but it must be sold for what it is. (291.) 

Mr. Bossati, a wine expert, employed by the Italian Government to analyze 
Ittdian wines after their arrival in this country, exhibits the regulations of the 
Italian Government for the certification of wines. Importers of Italian wines 
may apply to the office maintained by the Italian Goveniment in Now York, and 
the offudal representative will take samples and .apply a label showing that tlio 
wine is in the coui-se of exaifiination. The label is to be so applied as to prevent 
any change in the contents of the package. It the wine is found pure, clean, and 
healthy, a laliel testifying to these facts will be so applied that it must be destroyed 
in order to open the cask. If the wine is adulterated or detective, the Government 
representative will give a certificate stating the adulteration or detect, and this 
certificate may be made the b.asis of a claim for damages against the shipper. In 
the case of wines (»rtified pure, “ the technical ojieratioiis that the importer may 
think necessary to peniiit upon the same in order to render them acceptable to 
the consumer, and for their better iireservation, must be supervised by tin! Gov¬ 
ernment representative, in order that nothing may be done to injure their char¬ 
acter and healthfulness." (Go.) 

Mr. Bossati declares that In; has never found any sample of Italian wines adul¬ 
terated. though he may <xrcasionally have found wine a little out of condition. 
Tjie Italian laws are very strict anil punish the adulteration of wines, not only 
witli fines but with imprisonment. Moreover, wine is so cheap in Italy that there 
is no incentive to adulteration. (44(1.) 

Mr. ZuccA, jiresident of the Italmn Chamber of Commerce of New York, says 
that there have been some adulterations in this country of wines brought from 
Italy, but that they have been upon a small scale: hardly large enough to do any 
great ham. (485.) 

B. Chaalpagne.— 1. Definition, miif jiroeexn of miimifoetvre.—A. letter was pre¬ 
sented from the proprietors of Bonfort's Wine and Spirit Circular, in which it is 
stated thaWhe word •' chamimgne " is projierly usedonly to designate winesgi-own 
in the old province of Champagne, in France, and that the French courts prohibit 
the manufacturers of sparkling wines in any other ]irovince troni calling their 
product champagne. The letter declares that neither in Geiniany, Italy, or in 
any other wine-prmlucing country, nor in France, outside the province of Cham¬ 
pagne, have people any right to call their product “ clmmpagne,” nor do they do 
so. save as a means of deceiving the unwary purchaser. (571.) 

Mr. Bipen, a maker of carbonated ehampamie, says that the word “ champagne ” 
originally designated only wine from the old province of Champagne, in France, 
whether effervescent or still: and for more than 50 years no such wine has been 
marketed in this country. General usage has given the name champagne lo all 
effervescent wines, regardless of the place of origin or tli’e manner of preparation. 
This definition is unanimously accepted by the trade and the public, and is 
acknowledged in every modern dictionary and encyclopedia. Mr. Ripen asserts 
that the Standard Dictionary and the last edition of the Encyclopedia Britonica 
sanction this' usage. Mr. Ripen declares that neither he, as a maker of artifi¬ 
cially carbonated wines, nor those who manufacture what is called chamjiagno 
fomented in the bottle, make champagne, in the original sense of the wonk 
“ Even the stuff that comes over here from abroad is not champagne anv more.” 
(660,571,578.) 

Mr. Emerson, president of the Brotherhood Wine Company, defines champagne 
as a sparkling wine, made by the French process of fementation in the bottle, 
which requires from 8 to 4 years to complete. He describes the process of pro¬ 
duction in the following terms: “ The process is in the first place to have your 
grapes absolutely clean, well picked over, and the proper variety of gi-apes to 
prpi luce the flavor that you wish in the champagne. Then it is crushed and the 
juice is put in barrels or casks and allowed to ferment. In the spring this wine 
18 taken and put into a large tank—what we call a bottling tank—holding from 
2,000 to 4,000 gallons. It is then bottled, after the adffitioq of some older wine. 
Champagne always contains more or less old wine. The perfection of the cham¬ 
pagne comes in in the perfection of the wine and in the careful and judicial 
selection of the grapes to make the original blend before tney are pressed, and 
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also in the care and sMll that is tahen in regard to developing the wine in regard 
to teinim’atnre. Then it is bottled and allowed to remain in a moderately warm 
place until fermentation commences in the bottle. As the fermentation proceeds 
the bottles break more or less, and that is the only way that wo can tell now the 
fermentation is proceeding. After it gets to a certain point and the bottles are 
breaking too fast wo move that champagne into a colder apartment, so as not to 
entirely chill the fermentation, but so as to lessen it and lessen the pressure 
slightly on the bottle. It is gradually moved from one apartment into another until 
at the end of ptjrhaps 3, 4, or 6 months it arrives at the coldest cellar that we have, 
wliich wo call onr storage cellar. There it lies in tierage, lying on the side, to 
keep this gas from escaping and also to economise space. It lies there from 3 to 4 
years in properly made champagne. Then it is taken and put on tables which 
have holes made through them—plank tables, set in the form of an A, with holes 
intended to hold the bottles. When it is first put in it is (piite flat and a sediment 
is formed from tin) fermentation which falls directly to the bottom of the bottle 
in a little streak. It is shaken every day by a dofterous twist of the wrist and 
gi-adually raised up until in the course of some weeks—sometimes 2 weeks, but 
sometimes 3 months, aiicording to the ohdunMiy of the sediment to leave the bot¬ 
tle—it arrives at a vertical iiosition. When the sediment is directly on top of the 
cork, then we take the champagnt^ from ther(! and take it up to the finishing 
rcHim, c.arefuily keeping the bottle with the cork down, so as not to disturb the 
sediment. In the finishing room it is disgorgisl; that is, the cork is dexterously 
taken—withdrawn—allowing the sediment and a small portion of wine to l» 
removed. The escaping gas is allowed to blow out with the sediment. Then it 
is put on a finishing table and a small dosage is added to it to slightly sweeten it 
and render it a little more palatable. That addition is called dosage.” 

The dosage consists of rock candy and old wine: a very small percentage is used. 
Some of the carbonic-acid gas escapes in tho removal of the sediment, but the 
bottles originally contain more gas than is msided. (501..'>02.) 

Mr. Hilduetu, president of tiie Urbana Wine Company, gives substantially fhn 
same account of the method of manufacturing champagne, .and he addsthat the only 
difference between the French and tho American champagnes is that tho French 
wine has little or no flavor of its own, and the French makers add liqueurs or 
cordials, wliile American makers depend entirely upon the flavor of the gi’ape. 
Ho also says that wine should l)e kept from 3 to (1 months after the dosage is added, 
to allow the sirup to blend with the wine. According to Mr. Hildrethhlmo.st any 
grajH' will make champagne, though some grapes produce gas in the fermentation 
better than others, not to apeak of the different flavors which diffe»ent lands of 
grape will give. Ho declares that tho wine made by his company and by other 
manufactnrers.of American champagne is as fine as any in the world. That is 
the jrrdgment of competent experts when they can be induced to try the Ameri- 
c.an goods without irrcjudice. (.509-512.) 

Dr. McMurtuie .states that he has seen the process of the mamrfactrrrc of cham- 
pagrro as canned on in the neighlwrhood of Epemay, in France, by one who has 
rnherited the manufacture from his ancestors. The clean juice of the grape, after 
fennenting for a time in an upper cellar, is transferred to a lower cellar, prob¬ 
ably .50 or 00 feet under ground, where the teraircratnre is uniform at about .55'’. 
Here the fermentation is nearly stopped by the coolness, though a slow fermenta¬ 
tion i)ecnliar to this kind of wine goes on for some time. After the wine becomes 
clear it is put into bottles and slow fermentation is allowed to continue in the 
bottle. By dexterous manipulation all sediment is brought to the stopper and 
hlown out. Sometimes some of the finest sugar, if it is needed, is added, and the 
bottle is again stoppered. It is generally believed that in this proceSs of fermenta¬ 
tion certain peculmr ethers are formed which give the wine its bouquet, and which 
also undergo decomposition, with a continuous liberation of carbonic-acid gas, 
after the wine is opened. It is tho presence of these ethers which is believed to 
cause the prolonged effervescence of wine produced in this manner. Wine which 
is fermented by the ordinary method of producing a still wine, and is afterwards 
charged with carbonic-acid gas, ■will continue to give off gas for a considerable 
time, provided it is kept cool; but if the wine is warmed, say to 65°, the gas is 
liberated rapidly and the wine qtiickly becomes flat. (602,608.) 

Mr. Emerson asserts that there is practically no difference between French and 
Amencan champagne, if only true champagnes produced by fermentation in the 
bottle are considered. American makers are using the French methods, based on 
the experience that it has taken the French makers 200 years to acquire. The 
word ‘ ‘ champagne ”, originally designated the place of ori^; but the champagne 
makers gradually came to get their materials outside of their own district, and 
the word now designates a wine made by a particular process, no matter in what 
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ace. German chajnpagno aiul French champagne are clistinguiahM in the trade, 
i well as American cJiamiuigne. Mr. Emerson does not know that there is any 
phistication or adnlteratioii ot champagnes aside from the selling of still wines 
fificially carbonated under the name of champagne. Tlie true champagne, 
:cording to Mr. Emerson, could hardly lie adulterated. If it contained any 
ipnrities it would not respond to the process of manufacture. It would not 
larklo. (501,50.5,500.) 

Mr. Cook, president of the American Wine Company, says that what isxalled 
•y champagne differs from sweet champagne only in having less sirup added to 
, No preservatives are used in the manufacture of genuine champagne. (518, 
9 .) 

3. Artificial carhonolion.—Mr. 'Emerson, president of the Brotherhood Wine 
jmpany, says that there is a wine which is called champagne, but which is made 
r taking still wine and forcing into it cai'bonic acid, which is made from sul- 
luric acid and marble dust. The process is the same as that of charging min- 
al water or soda water. It'is a far cheaper process than that ot making true 
lampagne, and the presence of these spurious goods in the market interferes 
•eatfy with the sale of real American champagnes, not only by competition, but 
■en more by the prejudice which they create against all American champagnes, 
lie amount of this spurious champagne is very large. Imported wine of the 
me character is understood to bo sold in a limited way, but the present high 
riff keeps it out for tlie moat part. (.503, 507.) 

Mr. Hildreth, president of the Urbana Wine Company, Mr. Baudbr, man- 
'er of the Pleasant Vidley Wine Company, Mr. Cook, president of the Ameri- 
.n Wine Company, and Mr. Wheeler, a producer of champagne, make 
tnilar statements. Mr. Wheeler says that the makers of the spurious cham- 
igne can buy the still wine, carbonate it and sliip it in a day or two, and turn 
eir money over every 3 months. In the inanuiacture of the genuine article 
•nital is necessarily invested from 3 to 5 years. Mr. Wheeler says that a great 
■81 more of tlie carbonated ivino than of the true champame is produced in 
is country, and that the sale of it is growing. Mr. Hildreth confirms the 
atement that very little artificially carbonated wine is now imported, on account 
the high duty. The prejudice against all American champagne which results 
om the sale of the spurious product is chiefly complained of. (508-524.) 

Mr. Bauder believes from some small exjierience of his own that artificially 
irbonated wine is unwholesome. Ho considers, however, that people have a 
ght to manufacture such a product, provided they sell it for what it is. The 
:eat trouble is that the sale of such wines under the name of champagne leads 
any people to suppose that all champagnes made in the United States are made 
f the artificial process. This interferes greatly with the sal# of genuine goods. 
114,515.) 

Mr. Wheeler says that for the artificially ca.bonated wines which are sold 
ider the names of champagne any lightxolored wine can be used. It is sweet- 
led to the degree desired, put into a cylinder and charged with carbonic-acid 
IS under a pressure of 70 or 80 pounds per square inch, then bottled and corked. 
® 1 -) 

Dr. Wiley says that his analysis shows that an artificial champagne can be 
isily detected by chemical means, as well as by teste and odor. (690.) 

Mr. Emerson says that a glass of still wine artificially carbonated to resemble 
lampagne will sparkle for a few minutes and is then dead, while a glass of 
muine champagne will bubble for 2 hours. (504.) 

Mr. Cook as.serts that artificially carbonated wine, such as is sold for champagne, 
in be prodncfed for one-fourth of the cost of the genuine article. (519.) 

Mr. Ripen, a maker of carbonated champagne, says that he buys his wine from 
certain district in CaUfomia. It is guaranteed to him to be pure, containing 
) added ingredients. He receives it when it is not less than 3 years old, and 
leps it in storage, undergoing a process of clarification and preparation, for not 
98 than 6 montM. No deleterious substance, no preservatives, no chemicals of 
ly kind are added. It is necessary to have an absolute^ pure article, because 
»u will otherwise have a precipitation in the bottle. The foreign ingredients 
ill combine and produce a precipitate, and the wine will become dark and thick, 
ae wine is carbonated with carbonic-acid gas which is as pure as it can possibly 
i; it is bought under a guarantee that it is 991 per cent pure. The wine stands 
tout a month after carbonating before being jiut on the market. It will effer- 
isce longer than any natural wine made in this country, and about as long as 
e better grades of imported champagnes. (569,570,579.) , 

Mr . Bipen does not believe that carbonic-acid gas is now made from sulphuric 
id or marble dust. That which he uses comes from natural girings and is 
irifled. He believes that the carbonated wine, instead of oos&ig only one- 
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fourth »8 much as that feiinentMl in the bottle, costs proJ)ably 85 per cent as 
much. He does not believe that there ever was a chanipa^e fermented in the 
bottle in this country which took 4 years, or, indeed, more than 2 years. “ People 
who have been working for those men, at the head of their cellars, have informed 
me that it took on an average a year and a lialf.” Mr. Bipen thinks that about 
one-third of the champagne made in the United States is fermented in the bottle 
and two-thirds is oarlwnated. (572,573.) 

Mr. Ripen asserts that his artificially carbonated champagne is more whole¬ 
some than champi^e fermented in the bottle. The wine is clean and pure when 
he buys it, and it is already aged. Champagne which is fermented in the t)ottle 
is made from new wine, and Mr. Ripen believes that the carbonic-acid gas which 
is formed by the fermentation contains from 5 to 10 per cent of impurities, con¬ 
sisting of ethers and injurious gases. He asserts tliat “ chemists and physicians 
indorse champagne made by the modem process and declare it far purer than 
that made in the old and crade way.” The man who drinks the natural cham¬ 
pagne at night will arise in the morning with a “ Big head ” on him; if he drinto 
the carbonated champagne he will get up in the morning all right. (569,570,579.) 

Mr. Minor, a maker and importer of carbonic-acid gas, states that the gas for 
carbonating champagne is not obtained by manufacture, but by collection. 
There is only one place in this country where natural carbonic-acid gas app^rs 
in such quantities as to make its collection and sale a commercial possibility. 
That is at Saratoga. The gas which Mr. Minor sells to Mr. Ripen and other pro¬ 
ducers of carbonated champagne conies from Germany, from the district in which 
the Apollinaris and other famous German springs are situated. In that district 
water accompanied by carbonic-acid gas rises from a very great depth—a depth 
so great that there is no danger of mixture with surface gases arising from the 
decomposition of organic material. The water is subjected to very great pressure in 
the earth, and is heavily charged by nature with the gas. As it reaches the surface 
the excess of gas escapes, and is carefully dried and collected in a gasometer. 
Tliis gas is as nearly chemically pure as it can be made. Mr. Minor declareslihat 
he does not know of any article made on so large a scale in which so high a 
degree of purity is reached as is shown by the analysis of this gas. It is shipped 
to the United States in steel cylinders, under a pressure of a thousand pounds to 
the scpiareinch. 

Mr. Minor is also familiar with the manufacture of carbonic-acid gas. He does 
not sell the manufactured gas to the wine people, but to bottlers of soda water, 
etc. Even in the manufacture of gas sulphuric acid is not commonly used. 
There are not over 2 firms in the United States out of 12 with whose processes he 
is familiar who use it. If a trace of the sulphuric acid were permitted to get into 
the gas it would work great injury by gradually destroying the steel cylinder in 
wliich the gas is compressed. (573-576.) 

Mr. Minor asserts that artificially carbonated wine is much more wholesome 
than champagne fermented in the bottle. If fermentation is carried to such a 
point that all the sugar is decomposed, it is found that the alcohol and carbonic- 
acid gas produced do not represent the amount of sugar which was originally 
present. There appears a loss of about 6 per cent. It has not yet been determined to 
a certainty what becomes of this 6 percent of sugar. It is known, however, that 
secondary-decomposition products are formed, among which are traces of glycerin 
and succinic acid. It champagne is fermented in the bottle the secondary- 
decomposition products have no opportunity to escape. The physiologioal effect 
of champagne in excess is out of proportion to the amount of alcohol contained 
in the wine. The effects are more decided and more unwholesome than those pro¬ 
duced by too much consumption of artificially carbonated champkgne. The only 
difference that we know of between the two is that the products of secondary 
decomposition have been retained in the naturally fermented champagne. (574, 
575.) 

Mr. Werner, a maker of artificially carbonated wine, says that his wine comes 
from Sonoma County, Cal. He receives it when it is 8 or 4 years old. He 
keeps it in cellars from 6 months to a year, that the sediment may be entirely pre¬ 
cipitated. Then it is filtered so that it is absolutely pure. It is then carbonated 
with carbonic-acid gas from Oberlahnstein, Germany, the same gas with which 
Apollinaris water is carbonated. It is the natural gas which comes from the 
ground with the water. (676, 577.) 

3. Comparative tests.—Dr. Wiley made an examination of 9 champagnes 
bought in the market. One was an artificially carbonated wine; the others were 
champagne fermented in the bottle, partly of European and pi^ly of American 
production. All were kept at a temperature of 62” for 5 hours in order to deter¬ 
mine the rate of effervescence. In all the effervescence continued during this 
time, and there was very little difference between the different samples; the 
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bubbles from the artificially carbonated wine were larger in size anS less evenly 
distributed than from the others. After standing over night the artificially car¬ 
bonated sample had a bad odor, and the others were pleasant to the smell. The 
American wines had a richer and nuttier fiavor than the foreign. On chemical 
examination it was found that the natural American champa^e corresponded 
very nearly in composition to the standard European varieties. The artificial 
champagne contained much less alcohol than the natural champagne, and a con¬ 
siderable (piantity of cane sugar had been a<lded to it. (589, ,590.) < 

Mr. Habkison, sergeant-at-arms of the Senatorial Committee on Pure Foods, 
reports thef result of a comparative examination of certain champagnes, 5 of 
which were imported, .5 American wines fennentcd in the bottle, and 4 American 
carlmnated wines. All were first ^aced for 2i hours in a refrigerator in which 
tile air had a temperature of 95’. All were then placed on a steam radiator, 
whore the thermometer at the close of the test registered 98’. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances the average period of effervescence of the carbonated wines was 6 
minutes 45 seconds: of the French champagnes, 43 minutes 24 seconds; of the 
American natural champagne. 47 minutes 48 .seconds. (591, 592.) 

C. Labels.—7. Still wim.—Hr. Emkicson. president of the Brotherhood Wine 
Company, says that a very large proportion of American still wine is sold under 
foreign labels, with the clear intent t<) deceive the public. The best of the Amer¬ 
ican wines are now sold as foreign wines in our market. (507.) 

Mr. EiteI/, <an importer of wine and beer, declares that the small wholesale 
hou.ses sell wine under false labels. The retailer cari not put an adulterant into 
bottled goods, though he could into casks. (290,291.) 

Dr. Wiley says tliat one of his assistants visited the custom-houses and the 
large importers to obtain samples of beverages imported into this country from 
Gerinany. The importers were visited incognito. At one id,ace where the assist¬ 
ant applied for claret, the seller a.sked what Label he should put on it. The 
mar^mg of wines with false br,ands is very much in vogue, and extremely repre¬ 
hensible. California prcxlucers have adopted foreigiJ names in some cases, so that 
Liebfraumilch, .hdiannisberger, and Kudesheimer can be bought in the Sonoma 
Valley. The labels are not foreign, and the names of the vineyards are given, 
but the wines arc named after well-known foreign varieties. It seems U) Dr. 
Wiley that the word “ California ” or some other distinguishing name should lie 
used. Sherry, port., .and Moselle wines arc also made in California and called by 
these names, ro which there would be no objection if their California origin were 
also stated. The witness has never gone to a dealer in this country who would 
not tell him exactly where his wines were made and put up if asked, but people 
do not take that trouble. It is easy to have bottles sprinkled with c<jal dust to 
give them the appcar<ance of having been in the cellar for years, and the witness 
has seen fresh-looking dust, as though put on for the occasion. (40, 41.) 

Mr. Hildreth, president of the Urbana Wine Company, says that his company 
makes brands of wine for two or three different people, but they are labeled for 
those customers and lalieled as American wines. No deception is involved. The 
company does not now take new customers of this kind, because it wishes to 
establish its own brand and lal)el. It does not make any foreign label or imitate 
any foreign or dome.stic wine. (519.) 

H. Champagne.—Mv. Wheeler says that lie has never seep a bottle of the 
so-called champagne which is produced by artificial carbonation, marked in a 
way which would indicate the method of manufacture. It is labeled champame, 
and the consumer buys it for a true champagne and pays the highe.st price. The 
jobber and the grocer may understand what it really is, but the grocer does not 
tell the consumer. The retailer is largely to blame for the fraud. “ He will sell 
it for $11 or $12 or $13 a case until the consumer gets on to it, and then the seller 
or retailer will sell the same \vine for $6 or $7, or even $5 a case.” But these 
so-called champagnes hardly ever bear a label which tells where they were made. 
They are generally marked to look as if they came from France or Italy. Mr. 
Wheeler knows of only two makers who put their names on goods of this kind. 
A connoisseur can detect the character of these artificially prepared wines by the 
taste, but most people who drink wines are not connoisseurs. The makers of true 
American chainpagne label their goods with their own names and with the place 
of production. Their goods are marked champagne and are champagne. (521,623.) 

Mr. Werner, a maker of carbonated champagne, says that his firm uses no 
foreign labels, but puts its own name on its bottles. (577.) 

Mr. Ripen, a manufacturer of carbonated champagne, says that his firm puts 
its own name—Ripen & Co.—on its bottles. He believes that some makers of 
carbonated wine put it up under fictitious labels. A great deal of champagne 
sold in this country is carbonated in Europe and labeled as if fermented in the 
bottle. The witoess believes the majority of imiHii-ted cliampagne to be the nat- 
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nrally fonnentod wine, hnt some of it is carbonated and falsely labeled with such 
names as Mmmn and Krug. A majority of tlie American champagne makers use 
labels which contain French words, ai)parently to give the impression that they 
are foreign. (.573, 573, 577.) 

D. Legislation.— t. State. —^Mr. Bauder says that New York has a law which 
expressly forbids artifleial treatment of wine with carbonic-acid gas. The law 
has not been enforced. It is defective in not making it the duty of any officer to 
enforce it. But when he and others interested in tlie manufacture of genuine 
champagne considered the matter of attempting to enforce the law they concluded 
that it was not worth while, as it would only drive the fraudulent mafiufactur, rs 
into New .Tersey. Wine shipped from other States could not Ih) effectively dealt 
with by the law, as analysis would not show such a sophistication as artificial 
treatment with carbonic acid gas. (5tB.) 

Mr. Bauder says that Ohio has a very stringent pure-food law. and that when 
it was first enacted his company was obliged to sdamp the word ■ ■ comixmnded ” 
on the labels of its champagne, for shipment into Ohio, because, like all cham¬ 
pagne. it (jontains a little rock candy. He almost made up his mind to refuse all 
oi-ders from Ohio rather than put that word upon the lalsd. But the rigid enforce¬ 
ment of the law seems to have been abandoned. (517, 513.) 

Mr. Emerson says that a State law is of no effect outside of the territory of 
the State, and diws not restrict the shipping into the State of almost any kind of 
goods. It would be very difficult to prove that wines shipped in from another 
State had been frauduhmtly lalsJed. No tmalysis would show it. It would bo 
necessary to get at the derivation of the wine. (.508.) 

Nulunml, jn-o/iiwcd.—Mr. Hildueth says the trouble with siich local laws as 
that of Now York governing the purity of wines is that they can not Im unforced. 
The New York pure-food law is very imorly enforced. There ought to be a gen¬ 
eral law compelling people to sell their products for what they actually ai-e. (514.) 

Mr. Emerson thinks that there ought to be a national law to compel peoule to 
show by their labels what is in their bottles. Every bottle ought also tube lalieled 
with its true place of origin. If American wine makers imt their own namiis upon 
their labels instead of foreign names, such adulteration as may now take place 
would be diminished, though adulteration is not now a serious trouble. (507.) 

Dr. Wil.KV says that importcMl wine should come with a certificate from the 
(loveniment where it is made. If geiiuitie, there should bo no objection to the 
process of nianiifactnre lieing known. (54.) 

.?. Use of generic names defended.—'Mr. Hochstxdtku says that every manu¬ 
facturer should be compelled to i>ut his own name on the Ihiuor tlmt iKjputs up, 
and there should be a heavy i>enalty for the use (>f any other name: but when a 
name has become generic, so that it designates a kind of goods, the " foreigner has 
a right to tho.se names only until the. American has become aciiuainted with the 
process of manufacture.’' 

Mr. Hochstadter submitted to the committee a brief by Mr. Israel F. Fischer, 
which had Imicii presented before the commission to revise the patent and trade¬ 
mark laws, ill irtotest against the adoption iif any statute which should deprive 
American manufacturers of the right to describe their products by such words 
as " Port," Madeira," “ Burgundy,’’ etc:. Mr. Fischer asserts that such names 
of wines and licpiors have come to be descriptive names of products, which may 
properly be aiiplied to such products wherever they originate. Tliey should be 
treated in the .same way as the names of Brussels and .Axminister carpets, Rus¬ 
sia and Morocco leather. Cashmere and Tweed cloths, French mustard and con¬ 
fections, Dresden china, Dutch metal, and Gennan silver. All {hese names orig¬ 
inally indicated origin, but they have ceased to indicate origin and have come to 
denote certain kinds of goods. The American wine growers have secured the 
Malaga, Muscatel, Tokay, and other varieties of graiies. have planted them here, 
and have succeeded in producing the very finest qualities of wine and brandy. 
Buyers of champagne know that the word designates simply a sparkling wine; 
buyers of port, that it meaus a dark, rich, heavy wine, made by the same process 
which is used in Portugal. No deception is involved. No other means are open 
to the American producer of designating to consumers the character of his goods. 
The purchaser would not know wliat to ask for if he could not use the familiar 
title. The American producer claims tlmt his wines are as gwd as the foreign, 
and in many oases better. (469-473.) . , 

4. Carbonated eftompapne.—Mr. Cook thinks that a law which should compel 
makers of artificially carbonated wines to state the true character of their products 
upon their labeW, instead of marking'them “ champagne,’ would be beneficial to 
the public, as well as to the makers of genuine sparkling wine. (530.) 

Mr. Hildreth desires a law to compel the labeling of every wine with its actual 
cliaracter. His business is particularly interfered with by the sale of artincially 
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carbonated wine nndcr the name of champagne. Anybody who wants that kind 
of wine ought to have it, but it ought to re labeled, so that buyers may know 
what they are-getting. (613.) 

Mr. Emerson desires that producers of carbonated wines be compelled to state 
on their labels what the bottles contain—whether carbonated champagne or genu¬ 
ine champagne; although, be adds, there is no carbonated champagne really. 
(603.) 

Mr. WHEiLiat says the makers of true American champagne have no desire to 
prohibit the making of artificially carbonated wines, but they do want a law 
which wiircompel the selling of those wines under their true names and the 
labeling of them in a way which will indicate their true character. (622.) 

Mr. Ripen would not like to mark his bottles “ Carbonated wine,” or anything 
of that sort, lest people should “ think it was some medicated stuff.” If the car¬ 
bonated goods were comi»lled to be marked in this way, and the users of the old 
process had to mark their wines,," Fermented in the bottle,” the effect would prob¬ 
ably be to injure both kinds of American champagne, and to turn the trade 
toward the foreign brands. (578.) 

Mr. Werner would object to being compelled by law to mark his wine “ Arti¬ 
ficially carbonated,” because the use of the word -‘artificial’’would lead people to 
think it an artificial article. "Carbonated wine’’would be sufficient. (679.) 

X. DISTILLED LiaDOBS. 

A. Ingredient!, diitillation, and aging.—Dr. Wiley says the natural way of mak¬ 
ing whisky is by fermentation of grain, rye and iudian corn being the two great 
sources of our whiskies. After fermentation is completed the mass is subjected 
to distillation. The product consists of water, common or ethyl alcohol, a series 
of alcohols known as fusel oil, and, finally, essential oils and others. Fusel oil is 
a term applied to a mixture of alcohols which have a higher boiling point and a 
more oily consistency than common alcohol. It contains amyl mcohol, butyl 
alcohol, and various other alcohols. All tliese distillations contain essential oils, 
which give the flavor and odor. Crude alcohols distilled in this way are not suit¬ 
able for drinking. The product is raw whisky, colorless and unpleasant to the 
taste; hence to make a beverage of it it must be treated so as to improve the taste, 
and this is called aging. It is put into ca.sks of oak, usually shghtly burnt or 
charred inside. The raw whisky extracts from the wood a little tannin and 
coloring matter. It is then placed under the influence of oxygen, and the 
alcohols,. und« the influence of ferments, begin to oxidize) forming ethers. Alco¬ 
hol of any kind when oxidized produces an ether. Ethyl alcohol forms sulphuric 
ether, which produces anesthesia; amyl alcohol forms a different ether, butyl 
alcohol still another. These ethers arc all,volatile, producing a pleasant aroma. 
By oxidation they remove the bad taste and iwisonous alcohols from the mix¬ 
ture, so that after several years, instead of an irritating mixture, bad to the 
taste and smell, there is one which has a delightful odor and taste and is sooth¬ 
ing—a whisky fit to drink. (54,55.) 

Dr. Wiley says brandy is obtained by distilling wine or fermented grape juice. 
The pomace left after the expression of the juice has a quantity of grape sugar 
and the tannic and other qualities peculiar to the grape. When,mixed with water 
and fermented it forms a low-grade wine, which is subjecteil to distillation, brandy 
being the product. Genuine brandy has to be aged us whisky is to get the proper 
flavor and aroma from the alcohols. (56.) 

B. Artificial aging of whisky and brandy.-Dr. Wiley says the manufacture of 
compound or artificial whisW has for its purpose the avoiding of the long and 
expensive process of aging. 'The makei-s begin with a pure spirits made in a few 
hours by rectifying the high wines of the distillery, the object being to got rid of 
all the other alcohols and leave only the pui-e ethyl alcohol. Cologne spirits is 
one of the trade names for the finest variety of this product. The blending begins 
with this high-grade alcohol—about 96 per cent alcohol and 4 per cent water. 
Enough water is added to dilute it to the strength of whisky—about 45 per cent; 
thus the volume is doubled or more at the start. The next step is to color it 
brown or reddish. This is done by adding burnt sugar or caramel. The flavor¬ 
ings due to the oxidation of various alcohols are easily made in the chemical 
laboratory, by oxidizing amyl alcohol and butyl alcohol. (See Houre Report 
No. 2601, Fifty-second Congress, second session, pp. 67-74.) Thus in two or 
three hours a skillful compounder can make a material which looks like, smells 
like, tastes like, and analyzes like genuine whisky, but has a different effect upon 
the system. It is more apt to injure the user than the genuine article. The ■wit¬ 
ness can not say that any of the materials used are unwholesome in moderate 
quantities, being chemically the same as those produced by the natural method 
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of aging, but thereto something lacking. The substitution gf artificial fornatural 
products impairs the quality, and there to a difference in effect which the chemical 
laboratory fails to distinguish. The injury to health produced by a little excess 
in the use of alcoholic liquors to veiy much accentuated when these artificial 
drinks are employed. The witness would class this practice under both forms of 
adulteration—as a fraud, and also as injurious to health, without being able to 
point out any particular thing that causes the injury. (65,66.) 

Dr. vV^iley says there is no way to tell with ease or definitely which samples of 
whisky are genuine and which are not. It is a rare thing that nothing but pure 
articles are placed on the market. He has been told that whiskies are generally 
about two-thirds genuine and one-third mixed. The chemtot is therefore at a 
loss. (54.) 

Dr. Wiley has been told by a well-informed gentleman that considerably more 
than half of the whisky in this country to compounded whisky. A little old 
whisky is usually mixed with it, but it to often sold as it is—whisky that has no 
claim to be called whisky and brandy which haS*never been in contact with the 
grape. Compounded brandy is made exactly as compounded whisky is. The 
essence dealer will sell brandy essence or whis^ essence; the fraud is the same in 
both cases. This compounding is not peculiar to this country. Compounded 
brandy to made in Europe, and the total quantity produced is far in excess of the 
quantity derived from fermented and ffistilled iapo juice. There to nothing to 
prevent the importation of these brandies into this country. 

Dr. WUey says nothing against the business of chemical manufacture of whisky 
and brandy essences and ethers, but considers it a legitimate business. Some 
IKjrfcctly honest, upright gentlemen are engaged in the business, and they do not 
want these things to get out of their hands to be used for fraudulent puriioses. 
These same manufacturers make the flavoring extracts for soda water. (.66,57.) 

I^ofossor Chittendbn doubts whether chemical analysis alone will always 
detect a ‘ ‘ made ” whisky. Ho thinks it questionable whether an artificial whisky 
made by essences is as wholesome as a natural whisky made by aging, but he can 
not answer definitely, because he has no direct knowledge of the effect of some of 
these essences on the body. (434.) 

Mr. O'Reiixy, editor of the Liquor Trades Gazette, complains of the selling of 
new whiskies as fully matured. Ho does not think any substance deleterious to 
health is used in the artificial aging of whisky, except possibly for coloring, to 
imitate the dark color produced by natural aging. For that purposd prune juice 
to often used; this is not believed to be insurious to health. But even if no 
injurious substances are used, the selling of new whisky for old is not fair to the 
honest manufacturer. (461.) 

C. Adnlteration, blending, and fabrication of whisky.— 1, Water and tannin. —Pro¬ 
fessor Chittenpen states that in all the various liqiiors which ho has analyzed 
in the last five years he has found no well-defined adulteration except the addi¬ 
tion of water to whisky. This adulteration seems to bo common in some of the 
lowest grades of saloons. He also found tannin in some of the whiskies which 
contained a large proportion of water, but whether that was the result of adul¬ 
teration or of the presence of the product for a long time in bad casks he could 
not toll. (433.) 

2. Bottling whisky in twmdk-alleged failure of law .—Mr. (I’Eeilly says that 
there to a United States law under which liquors are bottled iu bond, and goods 
“bottled under that law bear a Government stamp and are 100 proof, absolutely 
without any adulteration.” Mr. O’ReiUy thinks that this law is a failure. Very 
little such liquor is sold at Now York, because the people there “do not fancy 
liquor that to imder proof; they prefer something that is about ^ or 90, and in 
this market there is a preference for blended whisky, consisting of the product of 
several distilleries blended together.” (463.) 

3. Liquors without distillation.—t&x. O’Reilly submitted a liook called “A 
Treatise on How to Make Liquors without Distillation.” Formulas for the man¬ 
ufacture of Scotch whisky from rectified spirits and for the production of a bead 
upon liquor by the addition of sweet oil and sulphuric acid were read from it. 
(463.) 

D. Palie labels.-Mr. Sadler, editor of Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular, 
believes that of ail the leading brands of imported spirits as they are sold in this 
country more are spurious than are genuine. The falsification has been greater 
than ever since the rate of duty has been made very high. The fraudulent spirits 
are very largely the product of illicit stills, from which the (Jovemment derives 
no revenue whatever. The spirits are put up under counterfeit labels, either tws- 
similes or such imitetions as will deceive the unwary buyer. Sometimes genuine 
imported bottles are refilled. This is extensively done in saloons where wines 
and spirits are sold by the drink. In fact, there are comparatively few places 
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which do not do it. While imported goods, such as Scotch whiskies, brandies, 
and wines, which haVb an e.stabli8hed reputation, are the greatest snfferers, the 
practice is not ^confined to imported goods. 

Mr. Sadler believes that, on the assumption that no tax is paid on the spirits 
thus fraudulently sold under the names of imported brands, the Qoveniment lost 
$6,000,000 a year, which it would receive if the liqiiors which are sold as imported 
were actually imix)rted and ^aid the duty. It is true that a groat deal of spirits 
is sold in this way on which internal-revenue taxes have been paid; in that case 
the Government loses the difference between the internal-revenue tax and the 
import duty. (396-(i!)8.) 

Mr. Hochstadteb declares that the statement of Mr. Sadler that $6,000,000 
annually is lost to the Government by reason of the imitation of labels by liquor 
dealers in this country cun not be substantiated. (467.) 

Mr. Chilly declares that it is generally lielieved that Mr. Sadler's estimate of 
a loss of $6,000,000 per annum to the Government by the refilling of im^Kirted 
bottles .and the imitation of foriign labels is an underestimate. (473.) 

Mr. O'Reii.ly presented 33 samjdes of fr.audulent labels, all made in imitation 
of the labeis of one brand of whisky. The proprietors of this brand have been 

E artionlarly .active in prosecuting such frauds. Aside from legal measures, they 
ave rosortwl to methods of publicity. When they have found a man in a certain 
town imitating their whisky they have posted large placards informing the public 
of the fraud. (4C.’i.) 

E. Proposed label laws.— Dr. Wiley would not favor the prohibition of the man¬ 
ufacture of compounded br,aiidies and whiskies, but would favor a bill requiring 
them to lie plainly marked and stamped by the Government when it stamps the 
alcohol content. He has l>eon told by a well-informed m.an that these compounded 
whiskies do not usually go into the Ismded warehouses, but are made and sold 
directly to the trade. When they are stamiied in the first instance with a Gov¬ 
ernment stamp the Goveniment ofBcials could e.asily .see that they arc stamped 
whai they really are. Dr. Wiley says that some perfectly honest gentlemen 
engaged in the manufacture of whi.sky and brandy essences are as much in favor 
of the propo.sed law as lie is. They do not want these things to get out of their 
hands, to bo used for fraudulent purposes. They do not like to be participes 
criminis; they are anxious that tlieir products should continue under their own 
names until they roach the consumer. (.W.) 

Mr. Sadleh would have Congress enact that any person who sells, or keeps on 
hand for sale, foreign or domestic wines or liquors under any name other than 
the proixir name or brand known to the trade shall be s abject to fine and 
imprisonment*. (397.) 

Mr. O’Beilly, editor of the Liquor Trades Gazette, suggests that in the case 
of whisky a man need not stamp his entire formula uiion the package, as that 
might involve the revelation of iiroper trade secrets, but that a reasohalile per¬ 
centage of its ingredients should be named upon the label of every package. 
(461,462.) 

F. Cordials.—t. Proce-nes of mannfnetnri’.—Mr. Rheinstrom, a distiller of cor¬ 
dials or liqueurs, states that his goods arc produced by distillation from herbs, 
fruits, and cologne spirits, which is a refined or redistilled silcohol, supposed to be 
free from fusel. His products are self-preservative. Some of bis comiiotitors 
produce ^oods of similar apiiearance, without distillation,by the cold process, by 
the addition of essences. Sucli goods have to bo presisrvedwith antiseptics. (437.) 

S. Spurious foreign brands.—Mr. O’Reilly testifies that he knows of only one 
Amencan house which puts up liqueurs and cordials under its own name. A 
large quantity of these goods is manufactured in the county, but all except the 
products of this one establishment are put up under foreign names. This is a 
fraud upon the consumer and it lessens the Government revenue by diminishing 
imports. (464.) 

S. Proposed legislation.—Mr. Rheinsteom considers that the practice of selling 
goods as distilled which are not distilled, selling goods as made from herbs and 
fruits which are not made so, selling as pure goods those which contain unwhole¬ 
some antiseptics, should bo stopped bjr law. (437.) 

0. Alcohol in general.— 7. Effect on dipcsfion.—Professor Chittbnpen says that in 
the living stomach a certain quantity of alcohol increases the flow of the gastric 
juices, and, though it retards the solvent action, it does not appear, in small quan¬ 
tities, to retard digestion on the whole, but rather appears to stimulate it. Simi¬ 
larly, an after-dinner cup of coffee increases the peristaltic movement of the 
intestine, and in that way increases the raj;o of digestion. It does not materially 
increase or decrease the rate of solvent action. So common saW, in small amount, 
tends to increase the rate of digestion, while a larger quantity iptards it. Alcohol, 
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and otlitT agonts as well, taken in largo (luantities, produce an inflammation of 
the mncons lueinbrane of the stomach. (^,421.) '* 

•Jl. Percentages in various liquors. —^Dr. Wiley says wines contain from 8 to 22 
per cent alcohol, light claret having only about 10 or 12 per cent, port and cham¬ 
pagne from 16 to 24 per cent. It is rare for wine to have more than 24 or 25 per 
cent alcohol, and most have only about 12 iier cent. Beers have from 8 to 6 per 
cent alcohol, and ales, porters, and stouts from 4 to 8 per cent. Distilled licjuors 
have from 40 to 50 per cent alcohol. Bums and gins, etc., run very much higher 
in alcohol than beers and wines. (.54.) 

XI. FLAVORING EXTRACTS AND SODA-WATER SIRUPS. 

A. Flavoring extracts generally.—Dr. WiutY says that many of the flavoring 
extracts, such as lemon extracts, used lor flavoring food and for flavoring soda 
water are artiflcial compositions. (.585.) 

Professor VAuanAN says most of the flavoring extracts are artiflcial, being 
made from butyric ether and other (diemically iirepared others. He strongly 
condemns the use of wood alcohol in making these extracts, saying it is poisonous 
■even when pure, and as ordinarily used is a very poisonous substance. (204,205.) 

B. Lemen extracts.—Professor Mitchell, chemist to the Wisconsin dairy and 
food (Huumiasion, says that according to the PhaiTnacopoda lemon extr.act, or 
spirits of lemon, should contain at least 5 per cent pure oil of lemon peel dis¬ 
solved in deodorized stronger alcohol and coloredwith lemon peel. Formerly one 
ounce of oil in a pound of extract was refiuired, and many of the older druggists 
manufacture a stronger extract than that required by the Pharmacopoeia; the 
higher-priced extracts contain oil of lemon up to 8 per cent. When the Wiscon¬ 
sin law took effect many of the lemon extracts on the market contained so little 
oil that when put into water they did not even cloud it. They had just a little of 
the aroma of lemon, and were highly colored with aniline colors. Stronger alco¬ 
hol was not used in these oxtiiacts, most of the expense of making them being in 
the alcohol. The alcohol strength ran down from 93 and 94 per cent, which it 
should be, as low as 13 and 12 per cent in exceptional (sasos. Oil extracted from 
ribbon grass grown in the F«ast India islands, which has a r.ank lemon flavor, 
was used to flavor these extracts, making them smell quite like lemon extract 
and ta.sto a little like lemon. Citral obtained from ribbon grass was also added. 
The chief extracts on tho tiiarket contained less th,an one-tenth of 1 .per cent of 
oil of lemon, or one-fiftieth of the amount they should have. (127-129.) 

C. Vanilla substitutes.—According to Pi-ofessor Mitoheu-, the Ph.armacopoda 
requires vanilla extract to be made with 10 per cent of vanilla bean’s, and alcohol 
and water, without coloring matter. This would make (piito au expensive 
extract and a very strong one. Vanilla extracts are very hard to control. There 
are many substitutes for vanilla which in themsolves are good flavoring substi¬ 
tutes, but much cheaper, much inferior, and perhaps somewhat injurious. The 
natural flavor in tho vanilla bean is largely due to a crystalline substance called 
vanillin, which <^an be made artifiiually. It was first made from a layer between 
tho bark and the wood of tho willow, and is made from similar .sappy layers in 
other trees. Finally, processes were found for making it from oil of cloves, the 
eugenol of which (am lie readily converted into this substance. Vanilla beans 
have other substances that lend form and body, but vanillin is a valn.able flavor¬ 
ing substance in itself. Tho tonka bean is also used as a substitute. This is a 
very aromatic brown bean, formerly usiid for flavoi'ing and scenting snuff, and 
gives a strong flavoring substance. Its flavor is duo largely to cumai'iu, which 
is also made .artificially from coal tar products. Cumarin eausos dizzine.sa 
and headache, and has marked poisonous effects when used in large quantities. 
Almost all tho chcjaper grades of vanilla extracts contain cum.arin, either natural 
or artiflcial. They are almost all colored, sometimes with brown sugar. After 
the Wisconsin officers became able to detect the caramel color readily, tho man¬ 
ufacturers had to get a coloring matter harder to detect, and began to use prune 
juice. (129,181.) 

Professor Mitchell thinks vanilla substitutes should not bo sold as the genuine 
article, but are permissible if they can be controlled. (119.) 

D. Boda-wator sirups.—Professor Mitchell says sirups used in soda fountains 
are mixtures of various chemical ethers with sirup, generally colored. They are 
not made from fruit except in a few instances. The Wisconsin officials have 
nileil that whore a fruit flavor could be made from tho substance itself, as lemon 
or vanilla, they wpuld not permit thejartiflcial; but where an extract from the 
substance itself c(*)uld not be commercially made which would produce the char¬ 
acteristic flavor or aroma, as in the case of strawberry, banana, or pineapple, they 
have permitted the sale of the artificial. (184.) 
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Dr. Wiley says the flavoring extracts for soda water—apple, peach, and ba¬ 
nana—are made by'the same mannfactnrers who make whisky and brandy 
essences. Chemists having found out that these flavors are due to the presence of 
ethers which are cheaply made, the flavor of apple or peach is easily produced by 
fermentation and oxidization of the resulting alcohol. The flavor of the banana 
is one of the most abundant of synthetic ethers, amyl acetate, made of amyl alco¬ 
hol, the most abundant alcohol in fusel oil. When a bottle of this substance is 
opened in a room the whole place will seem to be stocked with bananas. Almost 
every flavor nature produces, including even musk, has been imitated in i chem¬ 
ical laboratory. These flavors are sold for flavoring extracts and other purposes. 
It is unusual to get a pure fruit flavor at a soda fountain; the chances are S to 1 
that a customer will get one of these ethers colored to imitate pure fruit flavor. 
They are much more convenient and cheaper to handle. They do not ferment 
and will keep forever. They are not injurious to health in minute (iuantities,,but 
are not as good as the pure fruit, which adds to the flavor, although the real 
essence which gives the flavor is the same in both. The artificial essence, to Dr. 
Wiley’s taste, is flat and not palatable. (67,68,585.) 

Mr. Jackson, a representative of the Association of Fruit Growers and Fruit 
Dealers, says that he has collected some 400 samplesof pretended fruit sirups, and 
has had many of them analyzed, with astonishing results. Under the new law of 
New York, which prohibits the selling or giving of compounds with false repre¬ 
sentations as to their composition, some 48 arrests have recently been made. In 
many cases Mr. Jackson has found a cheap grade of oil of lemon mixed with tar¬ 
taric acid. He has found such goods even in many drug stores. A compound 
which was sold for pure lemon juice was offered, according to Mr. Jackson, at 5 
gallons for 80 cents, although it would take almostboxes of lemons at $3 a box 
to make such a quantity of genuine juice. The fraudulent sales of the maker of 
this particular compound have been stopped by the threat of proceedings under 
the law. Some of the soda sirups are dyed with aniline. Such practices are a 
fraud upon the purchaser and are injurious to the growers of fruit and the dealers 
in it. The fruit men do not want to drive anybody out of business, but they want 
things to be properly marked. They want everybody who manufactures sirups 
to be compelled to show the real contents of every bottle on its label. (47,8-475.) 

Mr. Duff has found soda-water sirups in which the sweetening was produced 
by saccharin and not sugar, and the color by aniline dyes. He did not find enough 
dye to be inj-arious to health if one glass of soda water were taken; but he womd 
not say what might not result from the continuous use of such materials. (498.) 

Professor JpNKiNS says temperance drinks are extensively colored with aniline 
dyes and flavored with arti ficial flavors. He has found d’ye enough in one glass of 
soda water to dye a piece of flannel 4 inches sciuare a veiy brilliant aniline color. 
(463.) 

Mr. William S. Edwards, a dealer in mineral water, has found that a great 
many substances said to be poisonous are used in coloring soda-water sirups. 
(238.) 

E. Artifloial mineral waters.—Mr. Minor, a dealer in carbonic-acid gas, asserts 
that it is the common opinion among the best physicians of New York that arti¬ 
ficial mineral water, when the composition is known, is better than a natural 
water, as to which you do not know what you are getting from time to time. 
The carbonic-acid gas with which artificial waters are charged is not commonly 
made by the use of sulphuric acid. Not more than 2 makers use it out of 
12 with whose processes Mr. Minor is familiar. Some manufacturers of mineral 
water manufacture their own carbonic acid from adullomite. (675,576.) 

Xn. COLOBING MAXEBIALS. 

A. In general.—Dr. WiLEY says a cook who understands bis business seeks to 
produce not only a palatable dish, but one which will appeal to the senses through 
the eye. This has a physiological importance, the sight of food in attractive 
colors starting the flow of digestive juices, so that the digestion is speedier and 
more perfect. As many foods in the course of preservation tend, to lose their 
natural colors, the manufacturers seek to restore or preserve them, especially in 
the case of green goods, such as peas, beans, cucumbers, etc., the green of which 
is fiixed by chemicals; otherwise the chlorophyll would turn to xanthophyll, and 
the product would lose its appetizing appearance, becoming yellow or tawny. 
The sutetances used for fixing chlorophyll are poisonous, being principally zinc 
and copper conmounds, but the amount necessary is very small, and most healthy 
stomachs would suffer no discomfiture from the ordinary quantity. With many 
people, however, the least possible amount upsets the digestion, so that if these 
materials are present, this.fact should be stamped on the package, 
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ProfeHsor Vatohan boos no reason why certain coloring matters shonld not be 
nsed to improve the appearance of food, which has some effect upon its digesti¬ 
bility, bnt lie says the general object of coloring matter is to enable, the seller to 
sell an inferior grade in place of a higher grade. (803.) 

Mr. Allen Mureay, a dmg and spice miller, does not think there is anything 
in his drug department that goes into food, unless it is a little harmless prutzeneil 
that ladies buy to make colored cake. (70.) 

i^ofessor Prescott says copper green or copper sulphate is used quite largely 
in pickles and in peas, and other vegetables, acting as much or more as a moremnt 
than as a direct coloring agent. (199.) 

Dr. PiFFARD says he has met with creme de mentho colored with methyl green. 
It was not made from mint, but was probably a mixture of methyl and sugar, 
wood alcohol, and methyl green. Ho does not know that this is injurious, but 
the consumer should be protected in getting what he orders, (192.) 

B. In butter and oleomargarine (see also Olerniiargarine, p. —).—Mr. Delafon- 
TAiNE, of Chicago, a chemist, says that until comparatively lately annatto was 
extensively used in butter and imitations of butter, but that recently ho has 
examined samples of butter and bntterine the (ioloring matter of which was not 
annatto, but was one of the aniline or coal-tar colors, some of which are very 
poisonous, or a derivative from them. (220.) 

Professor Vauchan sees no reason why butter should not bo colored with 
annatto. We demand .Tune butter all the year round. Annatto is a vegetable 
coloring matter formerly used a great deal, but the azo comiiounds, which are 
anihnu colors, are now used almost exclusively because they give a more perma¬ 
nent color. Ho thinks there would be no objection to the coloring of oleomarga¬ 
rine with harmless coloring matter not interfering with digestibility if it were 
still sold as oleonmrgarine. He h.as never found any poisonous matters in suffi¬ 
cient (piantity to act in butter or oleomargarine, and is positive that the aniline 
colors used in butter and oleomargarine are not at all harmful as they are us^d. 
Ho thinks their use might bo permitted within certain limits. (203.) 

Professor Prescott says coloring matter is used largely in butter and oleomar¬ 
garine. In oleomargarine coal-tar colors are used, chiefly the colors called azo 
dyes, which have been declared to bo poisonous. Professor Prescott believes them 
onj(H!tionablo in food, at least until it shall be known which of thorn are harmless. 
He believes that any coloring matter which tends to deceive the consumer as to 
an article of food h(! is buying is also indirectly injurious. Tho objectSon to col¬ 
oring matter applies in a lessee degree as between winter and summer butter, 
because the difference is not nearly so grisit as between butter and oloBmargarine. 
In analyzing butter colors ho has found them to bo some preparation of annatto, 
which is not objectionable, but he would not T)e surprised if sonio of the ordinary 
butter colors now in use contained coal-tar colors. The color of azo dyes is more 
permanent than that of annatto. (193,199.) 

Mr. H. C. Adams says there are two kinds of coloring matter on tho market— 
annatto and aniline. The latter have come into more general use of late because 
of the permanence of the color. They arc unquestionably poisonous to a greater 
or less degree. In Wisconsin a child was killed by drinking a comparatively 
small amount—1 or 2 tcaspoonfuls—of one of these coloring matters. (209.) ■ 

Dr. Wiley says annatto has gone practically out of use. A member of a firm 
which formerly made it e.xclusivcly has told him that they have ahnost absolutely 
stopijed making it, and that there is no demand for it either from butter makers 
or from oleomargarine makers. (223.) 

Mr. Krrunu says the color used in his oleomargarine is a pure vegetable color 
made from the annatto bean; no chemical dyesaro used. (31,5.) 

Mr. Sterne declares there is not an atom of aniline dye used in the oleomar¬ 
garine business. (223.) 

C. In confectionery.—Dr. Wiley says tho use of an innocuous (adoring matter m 
confectionery is very imiiortant. Tho cidoring in confectionery appeals to the 
individusd’s taste, and the manufacturers have studied tho (esthetic part and 
obtained some of the most phsising tints. Occasionally poisonous <i<dors have 
been used, but •since publicity was first given to the matter this evil has been 
mitigated, and tho witness doubts if a single poisonous material can be found in 
use at the present time. Aniline dyes or harmle.s8 vegetable substances are 
used instead. There is no nece.s8ity for using poisonous dyes, because the desired 
tints can he obtained with perfectly harmle.ss ones, and the difference in cost is 
very minute. Mineral (adoring has been almost tabooed. Chromate of lead, for¬ 
merly employed to give the yellow tint, Ifas ((fono out of use. Of about 100 kinds 
of colored confectionery examined by tho witness only 2 wore found to contain 
mineral coloring matters, all the rest being of animal or vegetable origin, and not 
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poisotions. Ue thirds very few of the coloring matters need will i)rove injnri- 
ous in small (luantities. (30,31.) 

D. Aniline colors. (See also Soda-unter sirups, p. Professor Mitchell says 
aniline coloring matters are made of aniline oil, a chemical obtained from coal 
tar, which takes many hnes. Aniline first came into importance through the pro¬ 
duction of a red coloring matter, magenta. (115.) 

Mr. Dela FONTAINE Bays the ilso of coal-tar coloring matters seems to be taking 
the jdace of vegetable coloring matters, not only in butterine and butter, but in 
confectionery, and for red and yellow colors in jellies and preserves. (2S9.) 

Mr. Billinus says very few of the aniline dyes are used medicinally. Some 
of them, as methylene blue, can usually be taken with impunity; others, as ver¬ 
milion red, are said to produce, somewhat poisonous effects from the essential 
aniline. Aniline is an oily fluid from which the colors are made. Dr. Billings 
would not recommend the use of aniline dyes in confectionery or in food. (249.) 

Dr. PiFFAED says aniline dyes are used in connection with butter and wines. 
In Prance they were formerly- used to a considerable extent, but were found to be 
distinctly injurious, and their use has been corrected in great measure by legisla¬ 
tion. Some of the aniline colors contain arsenic as an a<!cidental impurity; it has 
been found in that class of aniline known as rose aniline, magenta, fuchsin, etc. 
Aniline coloring matters have not been sufficiently investigated by chemists and 
pliysiologists. (191, 192.) 

Mr. Heller says the colonised for sausage is aniline dye. There are different 
kinds of aniline dyes; some are poisonous because made by an arsenic process, 
and some are perfectly harmless. The imported aniline dye used by Heller & Co. 
is guaranteed by the manufacturers perfectly harmless. Aniline dyes are used 
in a good many food products; they mirfie them look more appetizing. The color¬ 
ing matters for meat (iontain salt. (180,181.) 

Prole.s.sor Mitchell says the lietter grades of colors, which are guaranteed free 
from arsenic, generally are not made by the arsenic process. (181.) 

£. Proposed legislation.—Professor Prescott would advise that the use of color¬ 
ing matters bo prohibited or declared on the label. He would not undertake to 
say that it should be prohibited in all cases. Some European governments have 
issued lists of colors which the law would permit as beinghannless. With regard 
to confectionery he thinks this very wise. (199,200.) 

Dr. PiFFARi) sees no objection to the coloring of food products if the genuine 
ingredients are stated. Mustard mixed with a certain iwrtion of carbohydrate is 
not objectionable if it is so stated. The English have had a great deal of trouble 
over the question whether the artificial coloring of mustard should be permitted. 
(188.) 

Professor Mitchell thinks that whore coloring matter covers up imitations or 
conceals impurity in food it ought to bo ruled out, and adds tnat iiorhaps it might 
be bctt(T to rule out coloring matters entirely. (120.) 

Dr. Bii.linos would like to see the use of aniline colors probibited in the man¬ 
ufacturing of candies. (249.) 

Dr. Wiley thinks the National Confectioners’ Association will be ready to 
aid in securing a law probibiting the use of injurious coloring materials. (31.) 

Professor Vaughan thinks the Covennent should specify the coloi-ing matters 
which may bo used in butters and butter substitutes. (203.) 

Professor Chittenden says that the use of copper and zine colors to give vege¬ 
tables a green appearance ought to be prohibited. There is no question here of 
preservation, or of correcting the possible injurious effects of micro-organisms. 
The only effect is to deceive the eye. (422,42.5.) 

XIII. PRESERVATIVES. 


A. Various proservativo agonts.—Dr. Wiley enumerates three ways of preserving 
food producte: (1) By sterilization, or the ordinary canning process; (2) by a low 
temperature, as in cold storage; (3) by the use of chemuials which prevent the 
action of the decomposing germs. Decay in all organic matters is not produced 
by oxidization, as formerly supposed, but is duo to the working of ferments. 
Anything which suspends this action or paralyzes the organisms preserves the 
product. (1) To destroy the organisms sterilization is practiced. If any organic 
substance lie kept for a certain length of time at a sterilizing temperature, like 
that of boiling w;ater, the organisms are completely killed, but the spores from 
which they come endure a higher temperature, and after a few days may develop 
new organisms, so that sterilization is often continued a greater length of time, 
or successive sterilizations are practiced, the safer way being to sterilize a second 
time after time has been given to develop new colonies of germs or ferments. It 
is not necessary to exclude the air from sterilized foods to preserVe them, a tuft 
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of ! torilized cotton over the oi)cning heins sufficient. (2) Bv the second method 
the activity of all germs is lessenM as the freezing point is approached, and a 
temperature is soon reached at which the activity of the ferments is entirely sus¬ 
pended, so that organic matter can be kept indefinitely without decay in cold 
storage, or in the natural cold of winter. A great many ferments cease their 
activity before reaching the freezing point, others only at or below the freezing 
point; but a temperature is easily reached in which all germs are in a state of 
susiiended animation. (2) In the third Inethod the ferments are paralyzed by 
chemical reagents known as antiseptics. The use of antiseptics which arrest 
digestion is prohibited in most European States. (43,44.) 

Mr. 1. Giles Lewis, a wholesale druggist, enumerates four general ways of 
preserving fomls; (1) By heat; (2) by cold; (3) by drying; (4) by the addition of 
some substance. He lays down the general rule that anything wliich itself enters 
into the animal economy is a harmless preservative, being absorbed as the food 
is digested. The ordinary materials for this purpose are alcohol, sugar, salt, and 
idnegar, salt and certain spices being exceptions to the rule, because they iiro- 
mote the absorption of the food and are really beneficial, thougli they might bo 
harmful in large nuantities. (3.3,34.) 

Dr. Henry G. Piffaep, of Now York City, believes that the compounds of 
salicylic, acid, boric acid, borate of sodium, ordinary borax, and formalin are the 
antiseptic prejiarations principally used as preservatives. (191.) 

Dr. Frank Bili.inos, professor of the practice of medicine in Rush Medical 
College, has no doubt that refrigeration is the best process of preserving foods, 
but it is impossible to carry it out with our present facilities, and there is no 
iiucstion whatever that some preservative must be used. The moment an animal 
is killed the formation of toxins begins as the result of the beginning of decom¬ 
position. Refrigeration m.ay so retard that that not enough is formed to be i e.ally 
poisonous, and ycit there will lie more or less of the poison in the meat. This is 
absolutely stopped by a pre.servative. He thinks there is quite as much danger 
in refrigeration as there is iu a*borax preserv.ative. (243,219.) 

B. Injurious offoetB of antiseptics.—/. Jnlerferciicc, vrilh itigesHon .—Professor 
Mit(!hei.i„ chemist to the Wisconsin dairy and food commission, calls attention 
to the importance of the rapidly growing use of preservatives and antiseptics. 
He defines an antiseptic ns a snUstanco which will .stop the development of a germ 
ot bacterial life. These antiseptic's or itntiferments are used in clairy produc.ts, 
to a considerable extent in candy, and a great deal in chopped meats, such as 
hamburger steaks and sausages. They arc! used in bulk oysters, in fish, in the 
brine of some cured mc>ats, smch as hams, and possibly in corned bi'c:!#. They are 
rccommendcid by sellers for use in almost every conc;eivable food that will lipoil, 
and are almost universally recommended as lieing hannlccss and impossible of 
detection by chemists. Ib-ofessor Mitchell c'onsidcu's any active antiseptic! nece.s- 
sarily delcitcrious to health. It retards the prcKcesses of the stomach, stopping the 
working ot the normal enzymes or ferments, and possibly, in some cases, stoji- 
ping the changes which normally take place in the food. (111,112.) 

Dr. Wiley does not think that any inanufcuiturer deliberately puts poisonous 
bodies into food because they are poisonous. Preservatives usually are not poi¬ 
sonous in the ordinary sense, like morphine, strychnine, cir icrussic acid, which 
attack tho nen-vo cemteu-s, but are )X)isonoua because they acet on the digestive 
organs and interfere with digestion. Digestion liegins as soon as tho food enters 
the mouth, starch being changed into sugar by the saliva. Preservative materials 
taken into the mouth, therefore, begin at onc:ci to interfere ivith cligestion. The 
saliva will often in 30 seconds change starch into sugar, so that jf potatoes or 
bread be chewed for 30 seconds or a minute one wilt get jirai-tically all the 
nourishment it ccontaius, as far as starch is concerned; while meat can be .swal¬ 
lowed whole; for being digested in the stomach and not in the mouth, cliowing 
does no gemd exccejit mechanically, Meat-esating animals digest their food in tho 
stomach, swallowing it whole, while some herbivorous animals cliew their food 
twice. There is no iireservative which paralyzes the ferments that create decay 
which does not at the same time paralyze to an equal degree the ferments that 
produce digestion; so the very fact that a substance preseiwes food shows that it 
18 not fit to enter the stomach, especially a delicate stomach. (43-46.) 

Professor Prescott, dean of the School of Phanmuiy of the University of Mich¬ 
igan, says an antiseptic is by virtue of its character in greater or lees dogi ec an 
aiitidigestive; an agent which will iirevent fermentation or putrefaction will pre¬ 
vent the process of digestion by virtue of tho same jwwer. (196.) 

_ 2. Other comidemUom .—Professor Prescott believes that in general preserva¬ 
tives and antiseptics in food are injurious to health. They invito the use of cer¬ 
tain grades of food which tho consumer would otherwise reject, and which are 
not rendered entirely wholesome by the antiseptic, although it may delay or even 
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prevent decompositf.on. Ment which would not otherwise be pnt on the market 
may be offered for sale after treatment with an antiseptic. Milk which has just 
begun to turn sour and could not bo distributed to customers without the addition 
of an antiseptic may be brought back to something like an inoffensive condition 
so as to be acceptable to purcliasers, though lacking the wholesome character of 
fresh food. (195, 201.) 

Professor Vauohan thinks that whjle some preservatives must lie allowed in 
certain foods, as a rule their use is to be condemned for two reasons: They enable 
men to sell poor-grade articles in place of a better grade, and enable manufac¬ 
turers to 1x3 less careful in othermeansof preservation, as sterilization. (203,204.) 

Professor Mitoheu, testifies that some .anti.septics are used for improving the 
apparent (piality of food. They do not actually improve the (piality, but they 
cover up the poor quality. One objection to the use of preservatives is that they 
are coming to lie used in every cla.s8 of foods, so that while only a littlo'is taken 
in each food, in the aggregate ^ho consumer gets considerable quantities. (118,116.) 

Dr.T.C. Duncan, of Chicago, writes to the chairman of the committee express¬ 
ing surprise at seeing statements that borax and salicylic acid can bo used with¬ 
out harm, and saring tlmt <irngs can not be introduced into the system without 
doing ^olence to the organs, drugs not hoingfoods and foods not being drugs. (47.) 

C. Use of antiseptics defended.—Mr. Maec Delakontaine says the outcry against 
the use of antiseptics is not well founded. Antiseptics have been used for cen¬ 
turies; that is, salt and smoke. Salt, the creosote in smoke, and vinegar for pic¬ 
kles are antiseptics. As the production of natural articles of food increases, and 
as the consumers live farther from the makers, it becomes necessary to use articles 
that will ke(!p the food products fit to eat, and therefore to enlarge the list of 
antiseptics. The very bc.st antiseptic affects dige.stion; from its very nature it 
will act either on the food itself or on the gastric or intestinal juices. The ques¬ 
tion is which antiseptic is least liable to be injurious. Little is known about 
formalin (formaldehyde) or about preservaline (sodium fluoride). The question 
which antiseptics are iiermissible, and up to what doses, is a question for further 
investigation. (232,233.) 

Mr. Knight says that the sentiment regarding the usis of preservatives is duo 
to the use of preservatives in milk. The sentiment has extended without reason 
to other products, where the quantity u.sed is so small as to be infinitesimal. 
(2.51.) , 

Pi ofossor Eaton says the use of antiseptic preservatives in certain products 
is very general. He considers it s.afo to use them in such quantities as do not 
have a phy.slologic.al etf(x:t. In the ca.se of a cumulative poison, such as lead or 
mercury, the contimied use should be taken into consideration in estimating the 
effect, but he does not think this should bo done in the case of coloring matter or 
preservatives. If a single do.se would not produce any effect, perhaps continued 
use would not. (2.35.) 

Dr. Haines, professor of chemistry in Rush Medical College, says that the ideal 
way of presenting food to consumers is without treatment of any kind, but it is 
often imiwssiblc to present it in a fresh state without treatment. A thousand 
times more damage has been done by the use of food that has not been preserved, 
through the generation of poisonous substances, ptomaines and the like, than by 
the preserving agents themselves. The use of antiseptics is, therefore necessary 
and desirable. The question reduces itself to a choice of antiseptics. (283,284.) 

Dr. Edwabds, while holding that fresh nnpreserved food is the be.st, declares 
that it is far better to use some mild preservative th.an to allow decomixisition to 
go on in food .through the action of bacteria. (286.) 

Profe.ssorCHiTTKNnKN, professor of physiological chemistry in Yale University, 
says that the primary object of the use of antiseptics is to prevent the develop¬ 
ment of micro-organisms. These organisms are not necessarily killed, hut their 
growth is prevented, and the proiliiction of their poisonous pnxliicts is conse- 
(luently interfered ivith. Antiseptics do not necessarily interfere with digestion, 
tuou^h as a nile they would interfere with it if the quantity were large enough. 

D. Difflonlty of detennining physiological effects.—Professor Tucker says that it is 
difficult to make general statements of the effect of preservatives on health. Salt 
and sugar and alcohol are preservatives. There is room for difference of opinion 
as to the effects of borax, boracic acid, salicylic acid, and formaldehyde, in the 
quantities ordinarily used in foods. (434.) 

Professor Jenkins, of the Connecticut agricultural station, says that it is im- 
po.ssiblo to give an accurate definition of the word poison. 'Eveiy man’s system 
IS a law unto itself. The comfort of living of each individual depends largely 
upon his learning by his own experience what agrees with him and what does 
not. Professor Jenkins himself can not take sugar to any extent without being 
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niadc uncomfortable or even sick by it. Yet he has known of a man who was 
cured of violent attacks of dyspepsia by taking large (juantities of sugar. There 
are some people who can not endure pickles, some who can not endure food pre¬ 
served with wood smoke, or much salt food. The difference between the old-time 
preservatives and the modern ones is that every one knew which of the old pre¬ 
servatives he was using, by the smell and the taste, and could learn by experience 
whether it agreed with him or not. The modern preservatives do not betray 
themselves in such ways, and the individual has no opportunity to find out 
whether or not they injure him. Preservatives have a legitimate place in foods, 
but they certainly should not be used unless the use of them is distinctly stated 
on the packages which inclose the foods or unless notice of the use of them is 
given to the buyer. (449,454.) 

Professor Austen says that it is very difficult to get a competent person in this 
country to conduct experiments to determine the effect of foods on animals and 
human beings. One needs to be a physiologist, a chemist, and something of a 
physician. Professor Atwater and Professor Chittenden, of Yale, are eminent 
and experienced men in this line of work. A younger school is arising, but the 
members of it are very few. (537.) 

£. Formaldehyde.—7. General statemmU. —Dr. WiLEY testifies that'there are 

S reseiwatives of a gaseous nature which can be used either in a ^seous state or 
issolvedin water, as formaldehyde or “formalin.” Wood alcohol is easily turned 
into formaldehyde by simply extracting the hydrogen. Dr. Wiley has received a 
package from a peddler, who was selling a material to keep milk sweet, called 
“ milk sweet,” which was about a IJ per (;ent solution of formaldehyde. By selling 
it to fanners by the bottle ho could make a wofit of almiit 3,000 per cent, and he 
was .selling it all over the State of Illinois. The witness makes no objection to its 
nsii by those who like it, but would not want to drink much milk containing it, 
as it paralyzes the digestive ferments. (45,171.) 

Professor Mitcheli. mentions the following preservatives; (1) “Milk sweiit” 
and “milk and cream sweet; ” 1(9) “ freezine,” put out by John B. Heller & Co.; 
(3) “ Special M. Preservaline,” put up in Chicago by the Preservaline Manufac¬ 
turing Company and sold by the Creamery Package Manufacturing Company, 
also consisting of formic aldehyde. Packagesof “ Special M. Preservaline” have 
been seized in the milk houses of certain dairymen in Milwaukee. In one instance 
it was found in milk, and the party was niusccuted successtnlly. H has been 
advertised very strongly by circulars and handbills. Professor Mitchell showed 
the (;ommittee a samiJe of “ freezine.” claimed to do the work of ice and not to 
affect the flavor or fre.sh appearance of milk, cream, or buttermilk, tlhi label hav¬ 
ing an apparently scientific exposition of what sours milk. On analysis ho found 
it to be formic aldehyde. (113,114. 

Mr. Heller submits an extract from Merck's Market Report of September 1, 
1896, describing formaldehyde as a stable, aqueous solution of formic aldehyde 
gas (HCOH); 

“According to Dr. Berloiz (Nonv. Bern., 1893) formaldehyde is perfectly liarm- 
less to man. Dr. Bideal states that he has frequently drank a 1 per cent solution 
without any ill effects. In a paper read liefore the Society of Public Analysts, 
London, on May 1, 1895, Dr. Bideal further states that 1 ounce of formaldehyde 
solution is used in the trade to do the same work as 5 pounds of the usual boric- 
acid and borax mixture (75 per cent of the former and 35 per cent of the latter). 
In the case of milk, for instance, the quantity of formaldehyde necessary to pre¬ 
serve it is, according to Dr. Bideal, so small that it is alKsolutely impossible to 
detect its presence by the taste or smell, even on boiling, when the formaldehyde 
passes off as a gas. In liquids, such as beer, formaldehyde has to comwte with 
sulphites; here again, the quantity necessary to effect preservation is much smaller 
than the equivalent weight of sulphurous acid, and it can not bo detected by taste 
or smell, although when sulphites are used it is frequently possible to notice them 
in this way. According to Jablin Gomnet, for preserving wine, 1 part of formal¬ 
dehyde (as on the market)to 3,000,000 suffices; for beer, 1:1,000,000; for fruit jellies, 
1:10,000. But from the reported innocuonsness of formaldehyde, it may be 
inferred that these proportions can be safely exceeded, if necessary. 

‘ ‘ Formaldehyde has a peculiar affinity for cellulose, thereby permanently retain¬ 
ing the latter in an antiseptic condition. After several days’ contact with fruit 
or vegetable fiber the formaldehyde disappears as such and can no longer be 
detected by the methods of testing now in vogue. 

**•*«*• 

“ Formaldehyde sdution is not eligible as a preservative of products that come 
into contact with iron, or whose color is due to the iron they contain—e. g., ra^ 
berries and strawberries. In such cases formaldehyde produces a purpliwi 
coloration. 
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“ It appears from Sie above that formaldehyde is a valuable preserviitivo. being 
at once powerful, innocuous, and convenient. ” (18fl.) 

Its use eSmlemned.—Dt. Edwarf* feels that we have yet only a small knowl¬ 
edge of the .action of fonnaldehyde, bvit it has marked local effects; for instance, 
upon the upper air passages when inhaled; and it thickens Find hardens the skin of 
tlie fingers. Its known effects would load him to shun it as a preservative. (280.) 

Dr. Pih'KAUi) says fonnic aldehyde, which has been offered under various trade 
names as a i)re.servittive, is an active initant poison. If rfven in homeepathic 
doses diluted tip to the millionth or ten millionth imrt ho does not know that it 
would have any effect. (191.) 

Professor Prescott says that foymiddehyde, which is coming into quite general 
use iis an ;mtisei)tic, is made by limited oxidation of woo<l alcohol. Wood alcohol 
is jsiisoiioFts if not absolutely pure, and qFiite poisonous substances are included 
in ordinary crude wood alcohol. He covints formaldehyde as injuriotis and 
unwholesome. He does not doubt that it caFises in.iury to some extent by its 
direct effects, and is sure that it causes in,iury by interfering with the digestive 
ju'ocesses. (196.) 

Dr. Bif.i.inos says form.aldehyde is a i>roduct of wood alcohol, and is a bad 
thing to use in foods. (218.) 

Dr. Ai.IjI’OFIT states that he has injected a one-fourth solution of formalin in 
water into a dead body, itnd within 24 hours the liody was absolutely rigid; on 
being stniek it gav(! a note such as one gets from a hard substiince. The vapor 
of formalin is very irritating. It causes sneezing when it gets into the nose and 
throat, and it inflames the lining of the eyelids! It is exceedingly pcuietrating. 
Dr. Alli)ort has used it for disinfecting clothing which had been exposed to yellow 
fever. The vapor of it was found to penetrate a pile of (dothing to a depth of 4 
or rt inches. It would penetrate food iirodncts in the same Wiiy. It woFildrender 
them distasteful, and. lie thinks, would make them hard to digest. He does not 
think that any prepai'ation of foniialin could bo piade so mild as to be harmless 
in the prepai'ation of food, (2.'i9 , 260.) 

:i. Its use ill milk dc/cndci/.—Ih'ofessor Mitcheli. says formic aldehyde is abso- 
lutejy deleterious when used in strong solutions, but not in the very weak strength 
in tvhichit would beheld in milk. “ It is used in strong solutions to harden 
tissue tor microscopic work, as it will kill and Imrden microscopic aninialcula) 
very readily. If a drop of it is put into water, or any material containing those 
small, living organisms, they immediately give a few convulsive kicks and die. 
And the attempt was made by physicians, as it is such a strong preservative, to 
put it in moliihine solutions—morphine quickly deterioi-ates after it is dissolved— 
to preserve those solutions Find use them, for example, for eFirdrops, dropping in 
the ear in CFise of earache, and so on. But it was found tliFit it killed the skin 
and the .slrin dried up Find peeled off, and it could not be used, even in dilute solu¬ 
tions, in the ear, as a pre.servative, and the physicians who had lauded it imme¬ 
diately retracted their laudations.” (112.) 

Mr. Ai.iiEUT Hei,i,eu, of Heller & Co., says he manufactures freezine, freezem, 
and Konservirungs-salze. Freezine, advertised for lu'eserving milk, cream, 
buttermilk, cream puffs, i<;e cream, etc., is also used for sterilizing and cleaning 
utensils in which milk is put. It is a 6 per cent solution of formaldehyde (CHOH), 
which is made from burning alcohol. Mr. Heller claims tb,at it is not only per¬ 
fectly hannless, but is positively healthful, especially for infants who are troubled 
with fermentation of the stomach. The object of the freezine is to control and 
retard the increase of bacteria in milk, making it more healthful. It is not used 
in sufficient quantity to kill the bacteria. Witness claims that by the use of 
freezine the iiercentago of loss in cholera infantum can be greatly reduced, 
Even in stronger solutions it would not be harmful. Mr. Heller mentions a case 
in which a woman took 2 teaspFxmfuls of a 40 per cent solution of formaldehyde 
which a physician had given her for another purjFOse. It burned her as mustard 
would, and she immediately took an emetic. By the time the doctor CFime the 
burning sensation had disappeared and there were no ill effects whatever. The 
formaldehyde Fised in freezine is imported. Half a teaspoonful of the 6 per cent 
solution is used in 10 gallons of milk. The claim that freezine evades detection 
goes to show that the quantity used is so small that it is hardly a trace. Mr. 
Heller says if mothers would all use freezine in the milk they feed their babies 
the babies would not have sour stomachs, and there would be very little cholera 
infantum. He says there is not much freezine used. It has been shipped mostly 
to the East; some has lieen exported. Jdr. Heller submits a letter from a dealer 
to the effect that the State of Ohio allows the use of formaldehyde in milk, but 
that the use of salicylic acid is a violation of the Ohio food laws. (171-176,184, 
185.) 
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niadc uncomfortable or even sick by it. Yet he has known of a man who was 
cured of violent attacks of dyspepsia by taking large (juantities of sugar. There 
are some people who can not endure pickles, some who can not endure food pre¬ 
served with wood smoke, or much salt food. The difference between the old-time 
preservatives and the modern ones is that every one knew which of the old pre¬ 
servatives he was using, by the smell and the taste, and could learn by experience 
whether it agreed with him or not. The modern preservatives do not betray 
themselves in such ways, and the individual has no opportunity to find out 
whether or not they injure him. Preservatives have a legitimate place in foods, 
but they certainly should not be used unless the use of them is distinctly stated 
on the packages which inclose the foods or unless notice of the use of them is 
given to the buyer. (449,454.) 

Professor Austen says that it is very difficult to get a competent person in this 
country to conduct experiments to determine the effect of foods on animals and 
human beings. One needs to be a physiologist, a chemist, and something of a 
physician. Professor Atwater and Professor Chittenden, of Yale, are eminent 
and experienced men in this line of work. A younger school is arising, but the 
members of it are very few. (537.) 

£. Formaldehyde.—7. General statemmU. —Dr. WiLEY testifies that'there are 

S reseiwatives of a gaseous nature which can be used either in a ^seous state or 
issolvedin water, as formaldehyde or “formalin.” Wood alcohol is easily turned 
into formaldehyde by simply extracting the hydrogen. Dr. Wiley has received a 
package from a peddler, who was selling a material to keep milk sweet, called 
“ milk sweet,” which was about a IJ per (;ent solution of formaldehyde. By selling 
it to fanners by the bottle ho could make a wofit of almiit 3,000 per cent, and he 
was .selling it all over the State of Illinois. The witness makes no objection to its 
nsii by those who like it, but would not want to drink much milk containing it, 
as it paralyzes the digestive ferments. (45,171.) 

Professor Mitcheli. mentions the following preservatives; (1) “Milk sweiit” 
and “milk and cream sweet; ” 1(9) “ freezine,” put out by John B. Heller & Co.; 
(3) “ Special M. Preservaline,” put up in Chicago by the Preservaline Manufac¬ 
turing Company and sold by the Creamery Package Manufacturing Company, 
also consisting of formic aldehyde. Packagesof “ Special M. Preservaline” have 
been seized in the milk houses of certain dairymen in Milwaukee. In one instance 
it was found in milk, and the party was niusccuted successtnlly. H has been 
advertised very strongly by circulars and handbills. Professor Mitchell showed 
the (;ommittee a samiJe of “ freezine.” claimed to do the work of ice and not to 
affect the flavor or fre.sh appearance of milk, cream, or buttermilk, tlhi label hav¬ 
ing an apparently scientific exposition of what sours milk. On analysis ho found 
it to be formic aldehyde. (113,114. 

Mr. Heller submits an extract from Merck's Market Report of September 1, 
1896, describing formaldehyde as a stable, aqueous solution of formic aldehyde 
gas (HCOH); 

“According to Dr. Berloiz (Nonv. Bern., 1893) formaldehyde is perfectly liarm- 
less to man. Dr. Bideal states that he has frequently drank a 1 per cent solution 
without any ill effects. In a paper read liefore the Society of Public Analysts, 
London, on May 1, 1895, Dr. Bideal further states that 1 ounce of formaldehyde 
solution is used in the trade to do the same work as 5 pounds of the usual boric- 
acid and borax mixture (75 per cent of the former and 35 per cent of the latter). 
In the case of milk, for instance, the quantity of formaldehyde necessary to pre¬ 
serve it is, according to Dr. Bideal, so small that it is alKsolutely impossible to 
detect its presence by the taste or smell, even on boiling, when the formaldehyde 
passes off as a gas. In liquids, such as beer, formaldehyde has to comwte with 
sulphites; here again, the quantity necessary to effect preservation is much smaller 
than the equivalent weight of sulphurous acid, and it can not bo detected by taste 
or smell, although when sulphites are used it is frequently possible to notice them 
in this way. According to Jablin Gomnet, for preserving wine, 1 part of formal¬ 
dehyde (as on the market)to 3,000,000 suffices; for beer, 1:1,000,000; for fruit jellies, 
1:10,000. But from the reported innocuonsness of formaldehyde, it may be 
inferred that these proportions can be safely exceeded, if necessary. 

‘ ‘ Formaldehyde has a peculiar affinity for cellulose, thereby permanently retain¬ 
ing the latter in an antiseptic condition. After several days’ contact with fruit 
or vegetable fiber the formaldehyde disappears as such and can no longer be 
detected by the methods of testing now in vogue. 

**•*«*• 

“ Formaldehyde sdution is not eligible as a preservative of products that come 
into contact with iron, or whose color is due to the iron they contain—e. g., ra^ 
berries and strawberries. In such cases formaldehyde produces a purpliwi 
coloration. 
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could not give a steady supply on account of the flnctnations of the home demand. 

(168-170.;) 

Mr. Knight has made a careful investigation in Liverpool, Manchester, London, 
and Bristol as to why American butter could not be placed on the English market 
in the same condition as butter ^oing greater disbmces from AustraSa or Argen¬ 
tina. It was the universal verdict of butter men that American butter had not 
the keeping (qualities of Australian, Argentinian, and French butters. One gi-eat 
difBculty is m the English method of taking care of butter without ice-boxes. 
The largest importing firms told him that they woiild not think of importing but¬ 
ter from Australia or Argentina, or of putting the French butters on the market, 
without pi'e.servatives. They said the preservative used was practically all borax, 
differing from the Isirax that cdmes out of the ground in having been purified. 
It is mixed with the salt or sprinkled on the butter before workmg and worked 
in. Mr. Knight has been told by a representative of an Australian firnr) which 
has charge of the exportatiomof 75 per cent of the Australian butter that goes to 
England, that they bad practically come to tlic conclusion that the export iiutter 
trade from Australia would be a total failure without that preservative. (243, 
244.) 

Mr. Knight is informed that in butter exiwrted from Australasia the rule is to 
use 1 per cent of borax. The working of the butter works out 20 or 30 per cent 
of water and about half the borax, leaving about one-half or three-fourths of 1 
per cent. One-half of 1 per cent is the average adiised by English importers. A 
certain English order for 4,000 boxes from Kansas stipulated that there should be 
1 per cent of borax used, but as a rule it is taken for granted that the exporter 
knows how to jmt up butter, and they simply specify a boron nrtiservative. 
America does not get very mm’h of the English business Wause of the .sentiment 
that has grown up here against the use of preservatives. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has for a numlier of years imported butters to show 
ouf butter makers what the English markets want, and then has advi.sed them 
not to make butter like it. At the convention held at Sioux Falls, S. Dak., there 
were large exhibits, one of which Wiis analyzed and shown to be preserved with 
boracic acid: but there was a strong sentiment against making butter in that 
way. Phyricians who have made practical experiments extending over a i)erin<l 
of years universally testify that they hayo had no deleterious effects from borax; 
while others testily that any kind of preservative is harmful on the ground that 
anything that will stoj) any kind of fermentation will also stop digestion. At 
one time a reward was offered for any case where it could be proved th.at there had 
been any injurious effects from the use of a boron preservative, but the case was 
not produced. (250-252.) 

Mr. Heksuaw, an exporter of butter, says that the English trade arc accus¬ 
tomed to preservatives in butter, and that his customers in England demand the 
use of borax. Ho h.as only been able to get one or two American makers to put up 
butter in this manner. Our people are very loth to take up new ideas in butter. 
(266.) 

Mr. NOHTn, an exporter of butter, .states that in many countiies on the conti¬ 
nent of Europe and in many South American States butter which contains boracic 
acid is confiscated. Everv European State has a law against it except (Jreat 
Britain and France. In Germany the board of health forbids its introduction. 
In other European countries the administration of the law is under either the 
agricultural department or the customs department. The Danish anti-boracic-acid 
law went into effect on April 1. and the Brazil law about 30 or 60 (lays afterwards. 
In England the <iuestion is not settled; :m-est8 are made in some counties for the 
use of boracic acid, and not in others. 

Mr. CBACKfi confirms the statement that the question is differently treated in 
different English counties, but thinks that this may be a matter of administration 
rather than a matter of law. (476-478.) 

Mr. North believes that boracic acid is as harmless as salt; but it ought not to be 
used in butter, simply because the use of it destroys the sale of American Wtter 
in so many foreign countries. It is not necessary. Out of 9,000,000 packages 
of butter that went into Great Britain last year only 19 per cent contained 
boracic acid. Denmark shipped 2,800,000 packages to Great Britain, or nearly 
one-third of the total, without a particle of boracic acid. Denmark rules the 
butter market of Great Britain, and is gaining in South America from year to year; 
more butter goes to southern climates in tins from Denmark than from any other 
country; and it is all free from boracic acid. If American butter were sent to 
England absolutely pure it could be distributed from there to the continental 
markets. This would open great new markets to our butter. Mr. North says 
that boracic acid retards the ferment.'ition of butyric acid, but accelerates the 
formation of butyric ether and stearic acid; and these are much worse than the 
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acidity which would otherwise exist. Boracic acid can not, thorefoie, properly 
he said to preserve butter. (476-478.) * 

Mr. DKLA.FONTAINE has never found antiseptic preservatives in eij.her butter or 
oleomargariuc, but has never looked especially for them. He says the nature of 
the fat does not invite the use of an antiseptic. He does not know of any anti¬ 
septic which would prevent the fat from turning rancid. (231.) 

4. In meat.—Th:. Edwards remarks that boracic acid, like carbonic acid, is not 
an acid in the ordinary sense. That is, it is not corrosive. It does not change the 
tissues it comes in contact with. It does not harden meat, as a brine solution 
does. He imderstands that meats preserved with borax are simply rolled in it, 
and that itis rather in the nalm-e of a coating to prevent the genns of the air from 
reaching the substiince of the meat. On this account much less of borax than of 
common salt is intimately mixed with the meat preserved with it. (2^, 299.) 

Professor ,1 BNKiNS, of the Connecticut agricultural exjxirlment station, states 
that borax has been found in 1 or 2 chickens brought from the West, and has 
been found in considerable quantity in sausages. ‘From 8 grains to over 50. mak¬ 
ing seven-tenths of 1 per cent, have Ireen found in a pound of sausiige. Out of 
75 samples of fresh oysters. 13 were found to have been treated with borax in 
quantities varying from 51 grains to more than 38 per pint. (450.) 

Mr. Robert T. Ldnham, of Boyd, Lnnham & Co., pork packers, of Chicago, 
testifies that his linn uses borax only in its export meats. He would hardly call 
it a iiresorvative, as it is used more to protect the meat than to preserve it. The 
meat is preserved before the borax is applied. The English jieople formerly found 
fault with the meat because it was too salty, and it was necessary to find some¬ 
thing to obviate that. After a good deal of exiicrimenting and investigating, it 
was found that Imrax was just the article required. It has served to solve the 
wliolo problem. They said, ■' 'I’liat is wh.at we want. Why didn't yon give it to 
us before't” Boyd, Lunham & Co. began to use it in 1875, and their trade has 
been increasing ever since. The city of Liverpool alone will take from 18,000 to 
20,000 boxes of bacon weeklyi Twenty-five years ago tliey would not takethat 
amount in a year. Ninety-five i)cr cent of the meat lor the fancy English trade 
is ])acked in borax, as directed by the orders. Al, the head of every page in the 
code books used are the words “To be i)acked in l)orax.'’ If enough salt wore 
put on to ke(q) the meat in condition, it would be too salty. The meat is kept in 
sMt or saltpeter until it is safe, and then i>acked with the borax sprinkled over 
it; but it does not cure any more. Tiie borax has no effect on the strength of the 
ham. Mr. Lunham h.as always been under the impression that the meat did not 
absorb any of the borax whatever. A certain amount must remain on the surface, 
but the peix^entago must be very small. As little borax as (jossible is applied, 
because it is expensive. It simply keeps the meat from getting slimy when 
exposed to heat in transit. When it gets to England, the borax is all washed off. 
Memlwrs of the firm who have gone over and seen it unpacked have stated that 
there is about as much borax washed off as there was jmt on. From 1 to H per 
cent is used on the surface of the meat; as high as 7 pounds to the box of WO to 
000 TKjunds. If the meat is dry, less is used, because less adheres to it. It is 
brushed off as much as possible to economize the borax. If Imrax could not bo 
used, something would have to be found to take its pliwe. The Germans want their 
meat the same way as the English. Some classes of meat if shipped in salt would 
arrive in such shape that they could not be used, espmally pickled cured meats, 
shoulders, etc. Mr. Lunham thinks that for the first year or so Boyd, Lunham 
& Co. were about the only users of borax. By degrees the other packers found 
themselves compelled to use it, and it has now been in general use for fully 20 
years. Mr. Lunham has seen customers of the firm who eat tlfe boraxed meat 
regularly. They look very healthy, and laugh when asked if it disagrees with 
them. He has never heard of ptu’sons being made sick thi'ough the use of borax. 
When ha takes meat home, ho always has it rubbed in borax. It keeiis the flies 
off in summer. (239-242.) 

Mr. Henry Ellsworth, a commission merchant of Chicago, says that riiippers 
do not think they (win ship meats except in borax, and his experience has always 
been satisfactory when meats wore so packed. He shipped by mistake a ship¬ 
ment of hams, half of which were packed in salt instead of borax, and the hams 
that were in salt got out of condition and were refused. Ho never had any 
trouble with meat dripped in borax, and never had any complaint as to its health¬ 
fulness. The orders from abroad stipulate that the meats shall be packed in 
borax. The meat is nearly always shipped before it is entirely cured. It is put 
into a box and rolled around in the borax. He does not believe tliat the borax 
goes into the meat, but thinks it keeps the pickle which cures the meat from 
running out. All packers use the same method. (263-255.) 
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.5. Injnritms effect^—\)y. Duncan submits a clipping from the London Lancet, 
a medical autliority, to the following effect: 

B. B. Wild distinguishes two forms of intoxication from boric acid—one in 
which a largo quantity of the drug is rapidly absorbed, producing vomiting and 
diarrhea, general depression, and partial paralysis of the nervous and muscular 
systems, and perhai» death, a rash also being noted in many cases, especially 
some days after the absorption of the dnig; the other class of cases results from 
the use of comparatively small doses of the drug for long periods. In some o£ these 
it is mentioned that the kidneys are diseased, and the author gives as a iioasiblo 
reason for inimunity to the injurious effects of the acid its very rapid elimination 
by healthy kidneys. It is possible that cases of intoxication occur more freipiently 
than is recognized. Boric acid utoy lie unwittingly taken in food and cause a 
toxic skin eruption, which may la» mistaken for eczema, psoriasis, or exfoliative 
dennatitis. A 1 :.'>()() solution coiTcsponds to a 17:5 grams per pint of the «(cid, a 
very large dose for an infant on milk diet, and likely in some cases to produce 
disturbance of the alimcntary'canal, It should be ascertained that milk ordered 
in cases of kidney disease is free from excess of boric acid or borax. The use of 
boric acid or borax in surgery and their internal use should lie carefully guarded 
in patients with disc'ased Mdneys. and immediately discontinued on the appear¬ 
ance of dermatitis or other toxic symptoms. (47, 48.) 

Dr. PiFFARi) says there is no (jnestion in his mind as to the injnriousness of 
borax, .and he expressed himself to tlmt effect .at the hearing given by the New 
York State senate committee in .lanimry, 18!)!». (lid.) 

Pi’ofessor PiiKscOTT says that his remarks as to the injurious effects of salicylic 
acid apply also to bor.ax. the only difference being one of degi'ee. (2(X).) 

11. TIu'ir wlu)k.iom'n(’s.i affirmed.—Mr. Dklapontainp. says that boracic acid 
seems to be harmless, but is a comparatively poor antiseptic. (233.) 

Dr. Stuinc FIELD says that his experience has taught him that borax is abso¬ 
lutely harmkvss. (283.) 

Dfi'. Hkli.ek says that boracic acid is more healthful than saltpeter. (179.) 

Dr. Haines siiys that boracic acid produces a much leas deleterious effect upon 
meat than common salt or s:ilti>eter; that the juice of meat treated witli it is 
rebiined more nearly in its natural condition. While cases of bad effects from 
boracic acid have been reported, he has failisl to find a single case in which the bad 
results could not be re<asonably attributed either to excessive doses, or to the dis¬ 
ease for whibh the acid was used, or to personal idiosyncrasies, or to impurities in 
the add. All these modifying circumstances are as likely to occur in the use of 
common salt ar saltpeter as in the use of boracic acid. Certiiin persons can not take 
much s:ilt without injury; others can not take saltpeter without injury. Boracic 
acid has c<aused fewer deaths than they have. Dr. Haines has in a medical way 
administered 10 grains of bor.acic acid four times a day for weeks and months, 
and has never seen a single case in which there was the slightp.st unwholesome 
effect. On the contrary the very happie.st results have often followed such admin¬ 
istration. His investigations have led him to believe conclusively that boracic 
acid and borax .are not more dangerous than common salt and saltpeter as food 
preservatives, and are for various reasons to bo preferred to them. (384,385.) 

Professor Chittenden .says that his experiments indicate that small amounts 
of borax increiiso rather than decrease the rate of digestion. This is especially 
true of boracic acid, which, combined with sodium, produces borax. If the quan¬ 
tity is large enough, nausea and vomiting are produced. In the analyses that have 
been reported at the agricultural experiment station in New Haven the percent¬ 
ages found have always lieen too small to bo dangerous to the public health. Pro¬ 
fessor Chittenden would not consider one-half of 1 per cent of boracic acid in 
butter objectionable. (431,433.) 

Dr. Bili.inos says the dosajje of borax is about like that of soda; for a grown 
person 10,30, or even 30 grams three times a day for a week or two would be 
safe—probably more than one would get in butter and meat in a year. One does 
not giw* that amount continuously; one would not think of giving soda or com¬ 
mon salt daily in that amount; the stomach would not tolerate it afW a time. 
Borax, or boric acid (which is the essential acid from which borax is made) 
like everything else, would be poisonous if overused medicinally, especially in 
certain individuals, as .some individuals have idiosyncrasies even as to the use of 
simple foods, such as honey or fresh fish; but there is no common bad effect from 
borax. Dr. Billings considers it no more injurious in overdosage than common 
salt would be. Fish and meats preserved with common salt, if used too frequently 
and without other foods, produce scurvy^ and if meats preserved with borax 
were used in the same way an untoward effect might lie produced; W he thinks 
the same amount of borax can be safely used as of salt. There is probably no 
more danger in its constant use than in that of salt. Both common salt and 
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borax, or horacio acid, up to 2 per cent, increase the power o£ salivary, atoiiia<di, 
and intestinal digestion, and apparently hasten digestion. More than 2 per (a-nt 
apparently retards it. From 1 to ti per cent of borax on meat paobably could 
not do any special harm, bvrt it wonld bo impossible to have that amount of borax 
on foml when it was simply put on to preserve it; it penetrates the surface of the 
meat only to a slight extent. It has come in recent years into more common use 
in pro.serving meats, especially hog luoducts, and in i>reserving butter, because 
it was found that these things kept tetter with it than with common salt. (214- 
246,21)0.) 

Dr. Allpobt says that ho considers borax and boracic acid identicid in their 
antiseptic effect. The salts of B(Kla are in most cases almost entirely Iianuless. 
They can be given in doses three or four times as great as the c.orresponding salts 
of potash. Saltpeter is a potash salt, and in Dr. Alli)()rt's judgment more danger¬ 
ous than borax. He has administered from one to two teaspoonfuls of boracic 
acid in a day without any harmful results. The effect of any substance which 
limits bacterial growth is in general rather to increase the digestive powers of the 
gastric and intestinal juices. Bonicic acid is given in large doses, from 5 to 10 
grains, in many forms of acid dyspepsia. Dr. Allimrt has never had direct 
knowledge of any case in which boracic acid has produced poisonous results, 
though he knows that such cases have been recorded, Boraci() acid is applied to 
wounds; in some ca.sea as much as half an ounce at a time. It may then remain 
undisturbed tor from 6 to If) days, and no evidence of irritation of the skin will 
appear. It is apiilied to extensive burns without any injurious effects, though 
burned surfaces absorb largo ipiantities of harmful drugs. Dr. Allport knows of 
no medicament that is so hfinulcss and so productive of benefit to the system by 
the extirjjation of germ life as boracic acid. He considers that there should be 
no opposition to the u.se of it as a coating for meat. One of its many advantages 
is that it is readily soluble in water, and can be removed, if removal is thought 
desirable, by washing. ^ 

Any alkaline salt is harmful to the system if used in large ipiantities. Salt meat 
prodniies scurvy. It is iirobable that such an effect would not be produced as 
quickly by the use of borati'd meat. (256-200.) 

Mr. Nobth, although he opposes the introduction of boracic acid into bufter 
for commercial reivsons, believes that boracic acid is as harmless as salt. He has 
taken lialf an ounce of it in a glass of water, and it has done him no harm what¬ 
ever. (477.) * 

Dr. Henrotin states that he has had many years’ experience in the use of 
boracic acid and Imrax, both internally and externally. He has used it in nearly 
all the cavities of the body. Even when it is apjilied externally it is ab.sorbed to 
a certain extent. He has never seen an instance in which any irritating or poi¬ 
sonous effect could be traced to it. He considers it absolutely innocuous. (264, 
265.) 

Professor de Schweinitz says that in spite of the great hue iind cry. especially 
by Germany, in regard to the use of borax and boracic acid in preserving meat, 
the work done from a physiological standpoint has proved as conclusively as such 
work can prove that they are iierfectly harmless. Liebreich has shown lionclu- 
sively that more irritation is caused by siilt than by borax or boracic acid. The 
determinations of any one investigator, however, need to be verified by others, 
and Professor do Schweinitz would not recommend the use of borax or Isiracic 
acid. (614.) 

Professor James, editor of the National Druggist, says that ho made large use 
of borax in preserving milk, meats, etc., while he was in the (lonfederate army, 
and that at a later time he silent nearly 5 months in the summer in the swamps 
of the Mississippi bottoms with 16 white men, besides colored drivel’s, and used 
boracic acid freely to preserve fresh meat, milk, etc., whenever they could lie got. 
During those 5 months not a single man was sick. In particular there were no 
bowel complaints. Professor James ascribed this fact entirely to the use of 
boracic acid. When the Australian trade in refrigerated meats began, bet#een 20 
and 25 years ago, violent attacks on preservatives were made in the French journals. 
Professor Le Bon and Dr. Pelligot were especially jirominent. Both of these men 
were afterwards convinced, by using it, tliat borax is a desirable preservative, and 
became strong advocates of it. Professor James very strongly favors the use of 
borax and boracic acid, and telieves that they are as harmless as common salt. 
(267, 268.) 

Professor James introduced in connection with his testimony a report of an 
English case, in which an attempt was mUde to put a atop to the sale of I lams treated 
with borax. The medical testimony retsirted was overwhelmingly in favor of the 
absolute wholesomeness of borax, and the prosecution failed. (269-276.) 
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Professor James also introduced a report of a case tried at Soliilgen in Septem¬ 
ber, 18i)S, regardiiifj tlio use of ham preserved with boraoic acid. The medical 
testimony as given in the report is overwhelmingly in favor of the use of boraoic 
acid as a preservative. Dr. Liebreich stated on the trial that ho had preserved 
sea iish with boracic acid, and eaten them for 8 days continuously, and that 
large dinners had been served with these fish without the least unpleasant resulte. 
The court held that the injuriousness of boracic acid had not been proved, and dis¬ 
missed tile complaint. (276-379.) 

Dr. Edwards, professor of medicine in the Chicago Medical College, says that 
experiments show that 10 per cent of borax or boracic acid may be used without 
greatly interfering with salivary digestion; and this is far more than is used in 
preserving any article of food. Boracic acid, even in large doses, seems rather to 
aid than to retard digestion in the stomach and bowels. It is used medicinally in 
lar^e doses: in the old days, when epilepsy was treated with bor,ax, froTiiflO to 100 
grains were not infrequently given without any noticeable effect on the organs. 
Relatively largo doses are given even to children. It is u.sed as a month wash 
for the new bom, and infants may’he allowed to swallow considerable quantities 
of it without any injmious effect. Burnsare saturated with itto exclude germs; 
practically every other antiseptic is interdicted because of the danger of absorp¬ 
tion. It is used in washing out the cavities of the body, even in the most delicate 
individuals. It is not certain that any death has ever been caused by boracic 
acid. Considering the snull percentage of borax and boracic acid which is used 
in food it is absurd to object to their use as preservatives. (287-289.) 

0. Preservative agents for meat. (See also Boracic acid atui Iwrax, pp.97-103.)— 
1. In (/cmrof.—Referring to the “ emlmlmed meat" question, Mr. Hei-leb says that 
hams and baconsarc actually embalmed, chemicals being used in curingthem. It 
is absolutely nece.ssary to use preservatives in order to cure moats to keep. Some 
use only .salt and saltpeter, some use boric iicid and s.alt. Boracic acid is often 
used in connection with salt peter. All dry salt meat purch,ased by the English is 
required to l)e rubbed with boracic acid or borax; they will not buy it otherwise. 
The object in using boracic acid is that a mild-cured h.ani can be produced with 
a better flavor; without it. it would be nroessary to use a very strong brine, and 
the meat would be hard, dry, and salty. The curing takes just as long with boracic 
.acid as without. (179,180.) 

Professor Mitchell showed the committee several samples of meat preserva¬ 
tives: (1) Gne, boxed and sold in Milw’aukee, was called “New Method Meat 
Preserver.” “ highly recommended for preserving .and protecting fresh meat, pork, 
Uver, sausagg, pudding, bologna, summer sausage, hamburger steaks, and chopped 
meats.” Two ounces were to be used with every 100 pounds of meat. On analy¬ 
sis this was found to be sulphite of sodium, an undesirable food. (3) “ Bo.sa- 
line,” a mixture of salt and niter, an aniline coloring matter, to make sausage 
look bright red, and probably some other substance. (3) “ Freezem,” sold by 
Heller & Co., for chopped beet, composed of sidphite of sodium, with a little col¬ 
oring matter. (113, 114.) 

Dr. Edwards says that some of the dangers of diseased pork are unquestion¬ 
ably removed by proper curing. (289.) 

2. Sulphur and its compounds.—Dr. Allpoet says that sulphur forms a hard 
coating of sulphides on the outside of meat. It has been said that sulphur vapors 
are not of value as preservatives liecanse they do not penetrate. Dr. Allport 
regards the treatment with sulphur as next in value to the treatment with boracic 
acid, and preferable to formalin, salicylic acid, carbolic acid, or corrosive subli¬ 
mate. (2W.) 

Dr. Wiley says sodimn sulphite is common sodium with sulphurous acid. 
(178.) 

Mr. Heller says that in the preparation in which Heller & Co. prescribe sodium 
sulphite there are 3 ounces to 100 iiounds of meat, or 8j grains to 1 pound of 
meat. By taking half a pound of meat a man would get 4 grains. It is used 
only in chopped meat and hamburger steak. It is prescribed by physicians for 
fermentation of the stomach, to be used in quantities of about 4 grams or 60 
grains 3 times a day. It is also used in medicine to cure canker sores in the 
mouth. The object of using it in chopped beef is to preserve it and to give it a 
nice color. If hamburger steak is allowed to remain on the counter without 
sodium sulphite in it, it will become tainted in a very short time; it begins to 
turn dark in two hours. If a preservative is used, the ptomaine germs and other 
poisonous germs can bo prevented. Mr. Heller contends that a very small pro¬ 
portion of preservative in hamburger steak is absolutely healthful. (178.) 

Professor Mitchell says that butchers are in the habit of keeping a package 
of such compounds as “ freezem ” and sprinkling it upon odds and pnds of fresh 
meat, which are cast into a barrel, and when enough has accumulated this is 
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gronnd up into hamburger steak; ho has seen that done in Mijwaukoe. If a pre¬ 
servative were not used, they would have to keep the scraps in the ice box and 
work them up into hamburger steaks in small batches, after much shorter periods 
of time. This is part of the criticism he makes on the use of such preservatives. 
(183.) 

Professor Prescott says that what he said regarding salicylic acid ajmlies also 
to sulphite of soda. The only difference is one of degree, and not sufficient to 
make any difference in lemslation. (200.) 

3. Salt and saltpeter .—ftofessor Prescott says salted moats are, in a sense, pre¬ 
served meats. Common salt might be counted as a preservative, but is not wholly 
such; is in itself an article of food. (19.5,201.) 

Dr. Billinos says common salt is decomposed in the stomach and forms hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the natural acid of the stomach. Wlien taken in certain amounts it 
is salutary. The hycbochloric acid in the stomach is an antiseptic, and is the 
thing above everything el.se which preserves the bcjly against germs which enter 
the stomach. It very materially wards off cholera and tyiihoid-fever germs. 
Common salt, if taken in large amounts. inste.ad of producing that salutary 
effect, will sicken the individual and produce blood states similar to scurvy. (245.) 

Dr. Haines says that salt and saltpeter, especially if an excessive .amount is 
used, cause the juice of meat to run away, .so that much of the value of the meat 
is lost. They also iiffect the fiber of the meats disaCTecably, and make them less 
palatable and less digestible. Common salt used in large quantities is dangerous, 
and death has been caused by excessive doses of it. Saltpeter has caused many 
deaths. (284.) 

Dr. Edwards agrees with Dr. Haines as to the undesirable effect of salt and 
saltpeter upon meat, and says that salt probably i)roduces as many deaths as any 
of the milder antiseptics. (286,287.) 

Dr. Bil.l.iNfis says that saltpeter is far more deleterious thgn common salt, 
borax, or bicarbonate of soda. It is a nitrato of potash, and potash salts hav,e a 
more deleterious effect upon the body than do soda preparations, having a ten¬ 
dency to produce degenm'ation of muscle, and a con.sideral)ly injurious effect upon 
the kidn(!ya when constantly used. The nitrates have a more specific effect in that 
way than do the carbon comixmnds. (2.17.) 

Mr. Hei.i.kr says saltpeter has a direct effiict on the kidneys which in some 
c.ases is not beneficial. (179.) ^ 

4. Smoking. — l^roligneous arid. — Mr. IIei.i.er says meats .ar<! still smoked, the 

object b(nng to give them a flavor and color, not to cure them. This is sometimes 
done with pyroligneous acid, whhih is condensed .smoke. (180.) • 

Dr. Wiley say pyroligneous acid is the distillation of smoke. (180.) 

.4. Kefrigeratinn.—Vr. Ali.port says that refrigeration is an excellent means 
of preserving meat, provided the temperature is maintained steatlily at from 30“ 
to 33°, and provided the meat is consumed as soon as it is removed from the cold 
room. The danger is in the tainting of the mo.at after it comes out of the refrig¬ 
erator. (260,201.) 

H. Halioyllc acid and other preservatives,—7. Somre.s and nnture of .laUcyhc arid.— 
Dr. W ILEY sfiys the most common antiseptic used in food preservation is salicylic 
acid, whi(!h w.as formerly derived by a very costly process from the willow, but 
is now made very cheaply from carbolic acid by a simple chemical treatment. 
Salicylic acid is preferred to creosote for the purpose of preserving foods, because 
it has no odor and scarcely any taste. He thinks every package of food preserved 
in that way ought to bo marked, not prohibited. (44,4.5.) 

Dr. Billinos says salicylic aind is a natural iiroduct of some pl;jnts, especially 
the wintergreen. It is found to the extent of about from 70 to 80 per cent in 
wintergreen oil. The salicylic acid of commerce is made synthetically from 
petroleum; it is move directly harmful, and frequently irritates the stomach. It 
is used frequently in rheumatic disorders, but it disturlis the stonnmh very easily, 
and BO is used in such compounds as salicylate of soda and salicylate of phenol. 
It is used as a preservative on meats, etc., but in very much smaller quantities 
than anything else. If mixed with boracic acid, it makes a compound so bitter 
that no one would cat the meat. It is a splendid antifermentivo and does not 
need to be used in large amounts. A quarter or perhaps one-tenth of 1 iier cent 
would stop the fermentation of cider, for instance, and in that amount would do 
absolutely no harm. (248.) 

3. Injurious c/ec(s.—Professor Prescott says the effect of the continued use of 
salicylic acid, which has perhaps been used more than any other antiseptic, is 
injurious to the organa of secretion. (195,196.) 

Dr. Wiley says salicylic acid is very deleterious to health. Most stomachs can 
take a little salicylic or sulphurous acid with impunity, but when the flow of 
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popain ia inanfflcient or deficient in ijuality, they interfere very herionsly with 
digestion. (44.) 

Professor Chittenden says that according to his observation the effect of sali¬ 
cylic acid is almost invariably to retard digestion. It is said that the long-con- 
tinned use of it produces local effects on the mucous membrane; but he does not 
know by personal experiment. He questions the propriety of the use of it. (421, 
435.) 

Dr. Edwards, professor of medicine in the Chicago Medical College, hol^s that 
salicylic acid should not bo used as a preservative if it can possibly be avoided. 
Certain individuals may suffer serious accidents from it. It depresses the h<iart; 
it often congests the lungs; it is apt to disturb the digestion. It may irritate or 
actually inflame the kidneys. Inunsiieptible infants it may produce delirium or 
convulsions. (286.) 

Dr. Stkinoeiej.i) says that .salicylic acid depresses the heart and the i»si)ira- 
tion. It is luoro dangerous now that it is made from coal tar than it formerly 
was when it was made from (.41 of wintergreen. Dr. Stringfield has had cases in 
which death lias seemed imminent, where the patient has .said that he has not 
drunk anything but beer, but has been drinking that for several days or a week 
or two. He has had cases where death was apparently due to depre.ssion of the 
heart caused by the use of salicylic acid. Dr. Stringfield does not smsciiically 
state that the beer to which such re.sults were attributed was analyzed to deter¬ 
mine the presence of salicylic acid. (382.) 

Mr. Heli,er says there are preservatives which .are dangerous to health; sali¬ 
cylic acid is one of these, and is never used by Heller & Co. (118.) 

Mr. Tiiurber says that the consensus of opinion of medical men is that sali¬ 
cylic acid is deleterious. It is true that the quantity must be considered; a very 
small (piantity of any substance may not be injurious, while a larger quantity 
would be. (.581.) 

Professor James, editor of the National Druggist, is opposed to the use of sali¬ 
cylic acid, because many individuals can not tolerate it, even in minute quantities, 
on account of idiosyncrasies. Besides, it gives an unpleasant flavor to things in 
which it is used to any extent. (268.) 

Profes.sor Vaudhas has seen at least one person very severely poisoned from 
drinking cider containing a very large amount of salicylic acid. He does not 
know how cider can be kept without using a little salicylic acid, and thinks it 
should be idlowed in a prescribed amount. (304.) 

,'l. Ms use de/j'nrffd.—Professor Tu(,'KER thinks that salicylic acid is the hsist objec¬ 
tionable of tlj'e pnwervatives now s.aid to be commonly used. He believes it has 
been prohibited in siweral foreign countries, at least in g<H)ds for home consump¬ 
tion. lie would not give it as his opinion that it is necessarily harmful to all 
persons in such sm;vll quantities as may suffice to preserve certain foods; but 
there is some evidence tending to that view, and he thinks that when it is u.sed in 
any article it would lie desiraldc to have the fact stated upon the package. (435.) 

Mr. Delaeontaine says that saliiiylic acid, which is tabooed in some countries, 
seems to be very largely used here without any apparent Inarm. This may be due 
to the fact that viiry little of it can bo used, it is so little soluble. (333.) 

Mr. Schwartz regards salicylic acid as wholesome. He states that it is used 
in large (juantities as a medicine for rheumatifun. etc. (368.) 

J. Snlicylk arid in wines and grain; juice.. —Dr. Wilev says that wine and some 
other high-grad(! bever.ages often contain .salicylic acid. Of six samijlos of wine 
which he imrchased for examination, one, of domestic origin, contained no pre¬ 
servatives, and two whose labels indicated foreign origin also contained none. 
The other thred, which were nominally foreign, contained salicylic aidd. (45,586.) 

Dr. Wiley says grape juice, such as is used in chui-ches (or communion service, 
is now generally made of salicylic acid and a little bit of grape juice. It can very 
seldom be found composed of pure fniit juice. (44.) 

Dr. McMurtrie says that unfermented grap<^ juice preserved by carbonic-acid 
gas under pressure is preserved by the most desirable agent available. He con¬ 
siders such juice much pleasanter than that preserved by pasteurization or by the 
use of acids. ((>03.) 

5. Fruit preservative.—Proiessor Mitchei.e exhibited to the committee a pre¬ 
servative compound for use in canning fruit, (imposed of salicylic acid, salicylate 
of soda, and phosphate of soda. The manufacturers sidl the process, which they 
call “ the American woman’s standard canning proce.s8,” and give the material. 
Their circular states that it is not a salicylic-acid process. Owners of large 
orchards will frequently pay a largo sum for the process and will put up their 
goods unknowingly with salicylic acid, without boiling and using less sugar, and 
so innocently injure the public. The ingredients arc deleterious. 3.’hc manufac¬ 
turers rented a booth at the State fair and hired a lady to show canned goods pre- 
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served with this material. The fruit had not been boiled and was very bright 
and of good color. They find ready sales and their counters aw generally crowded. 
(115,116.) 

6. Cider preservatives .—Professor Mitcheli, sajrs that cider was formerly made 
and used while it was fresh and sweet, and when it got sour it was allowed to go 
into vinegar and sold as such. But now it seems that cider merchants think it 
nece.ssary to keep cider in its apparently new state by the use of preservatives, 
which the witness thinks objectionable. (116.) 

Professor Hallberu says cider is now preserved ohie% with fluoride of 
ammonia or soda, one of the most powerful disinfectants. When it df^composes 
it furnishes hydrofluoric acid, which is used to eteh glass, and is the only sub¬ 
stance known that can not bo kept in glass bottles. (85.) 

7. Saeeluirin.—Dr. Wii-ey says that saccharin is not a sugar, but a coal-tar 
preparation, having a sweet taste, bnt indigestible, every particle taketi into the 
Iwdy passing off unchanged. It has no food value, but is an antisCTitic, and 
therefore retards digestion; is an excellent paralyser of ferments, and a suffi¬ 
cient quantity will an-est digestion completely. It has been used very extensively 
as a preservative. (44,53.) 

I. Beer preservatives.—1. Comparative disuse indomestie. ?)ccr.—Dr. Wiley testi¬ 
fies that salicjylic acid has been iwed very largely in preserving beer, which must 
either be sterilized (which is preferable) or contain a preservative, unless it is to 
be consumed within 10 days or 3 weeks after bottling. Otherwise, beer snbjectiid 
to the ordinary high temperature of summer would speedily disintegrate and lose 
its flavor and have an excess of gas. Nearly all dealers recsognize the necessity of 
using preservatives when sterilization is not pratiticed. Salicylic acid has not 
often been found in beer since attention was called to its harnifnlness in the 
report of the Agricultural Department on beverages. (44,45.) 

Mr. Thomann, secretary of the United States Browers’A.s.sociation, says that 
ho can not state whether or not a brewer here and there may use preservatives. 
He knows that dozens of brewers do not use them. He has frequently foimd 
brewers unwilling to ship beer for long distances because they were opposed to 
using preservatives and (xmld not guarantee that their beer would keep. On this 
ground briwers declined to .send their beer to the Paris E.vposition. 

Dr. Wii.ky confirms this statement of Mr. Thomann’s, saying that the almost 
univer.sal response from brewers who were invited to make exhibits of beer at 
the Paris Exposition was that they were unwilling to send their b(!ers to be placed 
on exhibition for iierhaps 6 months, and afterwards tested by a jury, because 
their beers contained no preservatives, but were only pasteurized, ajid could bo 
kept by that means for not more than 2 or 3 months. (3.56-353.) 

Mr. Pabst states that he uses no salicylic acid or other preservatives in his 
beer. He has heard of its being used, perhaps 8 or 10 years ago. Knowledge of 
beer making has increased since then. Bottled beer is pa.steurized now, and Mr. 
Pabst does not think that salicylic acid is used by any brewery in this country. 


Mr. Oehnr says that antiseptics may have Iwcn used years ago in bottled beor, 
but that since the adoption of pasteurization he does not think that any have been 
used. It is not necessary, and he can see no reason tor it. It is possible that 
some salicylic acid may still Is) used by a few brewers for preserving bottled 
beer, but not 6 per cent of the beer made in the United States is bottled. (294, 


396.) 

Mr. Busch asserts that if beer has a projier age in the cellar before it is turned 
ont for consiunption it needs no preservative. What sixiils beer is the yeast 
which may remain in it when it is sent out. It should “ lager ” or lie in storage 
for from 3 to 6 months. Then all the yeast will settle, and there will be no need 


of preservatives. (488.) 

Mr. Evans, a brewer of ale and porter, says that ho uses no preservatives in his 
products and does not pasteurize them. Ale and porter do not spoil as lager 
does in shipping. Present-use ale, made for immediate consumption, does not 
have a chance to spoil. It is all fermented in the Imttle. Stock ale is brewed 
with the idea of keeping in any temperature. It may be kept oven in wood from 
18 months to 8 years, according to the character of the goods. (417.) 

Mr. Hachemeister, treasurer of a brewuig company, says that his company 
uses no preservatives whatever. Beer that is to be shipped they simply pasteurize. 
(41.5.) . . 

Mr. Batter, a brew master, says that no preservatives are used in his beer. 


(290.) 

Mr. Lippe says that he uses no antiseptics in his beer. He sells beer only to 
men who have facilities for pasteurizing it. If a foreign house should apply to 
him for goods in bulk he would make it plain to them that the goods would not 
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keep nnlesB they were subjected to a very low temperature. Beer ban be shipped 
without damage oh the largo steamers which have cold-storage facilities. The 
pasteurizing procjess can not l)c applied to beer in wood. The heat would have to 
be very great to iienetrate 2 inches of wood and the great bulk of the contents. 
(381,384,38.5.) 

Mr. Kbuesleb, a brew master, says that he does not use any preservatives or 
antiseptics in his beer. (377,878.) 

Mr. HcppEL says that he uses no preservatives or antiseptic in the manuf^acture 
of his beer. He thinks he did use some salicylic acid auout 10 or 18 years ago tor 
bottling purposes in the summer. (370.1 

Mr. THOMANN says that pasteurizing has largely done away with the necessity 
of using antiseptics in beer. The’process does, however, take away something of 
the fine flavor of the beer. Beer drawn freshly from me wood is considered 
better. (357.) 

Mr. Feoker says that while the use of preservatives may have been necessary 
years ago, it is not necessary now. simio the introduction of ice machines and 
pasteurization. His company has used none for years. It would be a waste of 
money to use salicylic acid. (398.) 

Mr. Peautz, secretary of the United Brewing Company, declares that pasteur¬ 
ization preserves beer as long as it needs to be prosei'vid, and that there is conse- 
(piently no need of using salicylic acid or any pre.servative in either keg or bottled 
beer. If one were to export bottled beer to a southern climate it would probably 
be well to put a little salicylic acid in it. Mr. Plautz does not know of any brew¬ 
ery which uses salicylic acid or any similar preservative. (300,301.) 

Professor Vauohan thinks there is no need of using salicylic acid or any other 
preservative even in export beer, if it is properly made and properly sterilized. 
(204.) 

Professor Jenkins states that of 7 samples of ale examined by the Connecticut 
agricultural experiment station onlv one was found to contain salicylic acid. 
(452.) 

The printed testimony is accompanied by an anonymous statement entitled 
“ doctoring beer,” to the following effect; The preparation of beer, in consequence 
of scientific research, is now more deliberate, inethodiciil, and reliable than for¬ 
merly. Beer is a beverage preiiared from cereals, as barley, rice, coni, or wheat, 
seasoned with hops, and fermented. In former years articles were added to give 
a certain tdste or increase its stability, but this practii* was given up by brewers 
almost on their own account, because it appeared useless, and it was found that 
with propeivmanagement the natural way was best. Stability only remains a 
vexed question. The brewers do not willingly emancip.ate themselves from certain 
preservatives, which perhaps pi'omoto carelessness and unprofessional work, but 
there is no room in beer for chemicals of any kind, as distingnished from the 
natural product. Browers can got along without carbonate of soda, salicylic acid, 
benzoic acid,satichaidn,ammonium fluoride, etc., and must reach the point where 
they can prepare stable beers of good taste without adding foreign substances. 
There is no objection to sterilizing beers by high or low temperatures, but brewers 
ought to have nothing to do with drugs, for tfiey can not take the responsibility 
for them, which belongs only to chemists and physicians, and their use shows a 
certain lack of competency, giving their enemies a weapon, enabling them to bring 
the brewing trade into disgrace, and affording a pretext to le^slatures to lay their 
hands upon the industry. Germany, the greatest and most renowned beer country 
in the world, has long since done away with these drugs, and the scientific and 
practical authorities of that county, who speak with respect of American brewing 
methods, are shocked by the public advocacy of preservatives. (49,50.) 

S. Use in beer for exjHrrt, Imttling, and long shipment. —Mr. Brown, president 
of the Long Island Brewery, says that ho uses preservatives only in beer for 
eximrt or for distant shipment. He has experimented with .salicylic acid, but has 
not lieen very well satisfied with it. Ho does not use any preservatives in bar¬ 
reled beer, but would think it necessary if beer in ban'els were to be shipped to a 
great distance and subjected to chanf[ing temperatures. (.386.) ^ 

Professor Mitchell says preservatives are used especially in beer for bottling 
and exporting. Brewers who have good methods do not need to use them in lager 
beer which is quickly consumed, but in bottled beers which are shipped long 
distances the easier way is for the brewers to use preservatives. He has found 
antiseptics in some of the bottled beers. (116.) 

Mr. Zeltner, a lager beer brewer, says that he uses salicylic acid in beer which 
may go out of the country and be kept for an indefinite time, (4.56.) 

Mr. Wackenhuth, brew master for Ballantine & Co., says that he uses sali¬ 
cylic acid for liottling beer only, and only for about 5 months ip the summer. 
He considers everything that he uses perfectly sound and healthful. (412.) 
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Mr. Wtatt states that there is practically no use of antiseptics in barreled 
beer designed for draft purposes, except when it is shipped, as it sometimes is, 
“Om one end of the continent to the other, and may do exposed to severe and 
sudden changes of temperature. In such cases it has been customary, and he has 
advised brewers, to use salicylic acid, which he regards as the least harmful of 
antiseptics. The amount used would be about one part in five thousand, or a little 
less than half an ounce por barrel of 31 i gallons. That is about one-fourth grain 
of salicylic acid por glass of beer. Mr. Wyatt would only advocate the use of anti¬ 
septics when it is absolutely necessary for the preservation of the beer. He has 
never known of the use of any other preservative than saUcylic acid and bisul- 

S hite of lime. He has hoard of various others being proposed, but has always 
enounced them. The great majority of brewers do not do a shipping trade, and 
never use a particle of salicylic acid. (406. 407.) 

Mr.ScnWABTZ, a consulting brewer, says that salicylic acid and compounds of 
plphurous acid, such as the sulphites of sodium, potassium, and lime, are used 
in moderate quantities in shipping and bottled beers. He considers them neces- 
Mry, and harmless in the (juautitiea in which they ai'e used. Whether the beer is 
in wood or in bottles, if it is to bo exiiosed to frequent changes of temperature, 
something should be added to keep it good. Even when beer is pasteurized a little 
preservative should be added. It is impossible to employ sterilized bottles; the 
filling implements, hose, and so forth, arc more or le.ss exposed to the air, and it 
is impossible altogether to exclude bacteria or to be sure of destroying them by 
steaming. It is not necessary to add a preservative to beer which is to be used 
near the place of manufacture, and without long keeping. 

Alluding to the fact that the addition of preservatives to beer is forbidden in 
Bavaria, Mr. Schwartz says there is no country where there is more complaint 
about the quality of beer, and he attributes the complaint to the lack of preserv¬ 
atives. It is imiiossible in any country, he says, to exclude the germs of l^teria. 
They cause a change of flavor and taste, which <;an not be stopjied because ihe 
use of preservatives is forbidden. The result is that the beer is found poor and 
bad and it is thought that the brewer must have used improper materials. 

Mr. Schwartz would recomniimd tor bottled beer about lialt an ounce of sali¬ 
cylic acid to the barrel of 31 gallons, or less than one one-hundredth of 1 per cent. 
(307,369,372.) 

Mr.WiOAN, a brewing master, says th,at he u.ses bisulphite of liihe, and he 
seems to intend to say that ho also uses salicylic acid. He would not use so much 
as one one-hundredth of t p(>r cent. The general tendency is to increaseihe quantity 
used with the warmth of the climate. Yet in his experience in England he used 
r,ather more than he is ;iccn.stomed to use in America. (37.5. 370.) 

3. In foreig>i betrs. —Mr. Wvatt says that he has had occasion to analyze 
imported beers and ales and wines and has almost invariably found preservatives 
in them. He would use them if he were shipping tf) a foreign i)ort. The phrase 
“ Biiss stink,” which used to beu.sed to descrilie the smell of Bass's .ale, referred to 
the odor of sulphuretted hydrogen, whhdi came from the bisulphite of lime which 
was used as a preserviitive. A long series of experiments, extending over many 
yeiirs, has shown tliat bisulphite of lime has no injurious effects whatever, and is 
a much more desirable antiseptic than .salicylic acid. It is found imiiossible to 
use it in this country. People will not drink American beer which contains it. 
The trouble may be in the nature of our water or in some fault of manufacture. 
(407.) 

Mr. Schwartz states that imported lager beer contains about the same amount 
of saliciylic acid which is used in this country, and that Imported ales from Eng¬ 
land contain sulphites in larger quantities than arc used here. (373,378.) 

Mr. Plaptz thinks that all beers imported into this country contain a very little 
salicylic acid. The Bavarian Government prohibits the use of salicylic acid, but 
would not prohibit it, Mr. Plautz thinks, if the beer were to lie exported. (3()0.) 

Mr. Thomann says that the Bavarian law forbids the use of preservatives in 
lieer, but hethiuks it is tacitly understood that preservatives may be put into beer 
wliich is tone shipped beyond seas. Mr. Thomann does not believe that the beer 
could be sold here in such an excellent state of freshness if preservatives were 
not used. Bass’s ale has a peculiar smell when the bottle is opened, which is 
sometimes called the “ Bass stink.” This is the smell of the preservative. (358.) 

Dr. Wiley says that among 16 different beers bought at different places in New 
York, at least half of them being foreign, 4 were found to contain salicylic acid. 
Of the foreign bottled beers, 2 samples.contained salicylic acid in quantities 
sufficient to preserve them from fermentation. Of the domestic beers boteled and 
sold within 3 or 3 weeks only 2 contained salicylic acid. (684.) 

Mr. Eitei., an importer of beer from Bavaria and Bohemia, asserts positively 
that the beer which he gets from Munich contains nothing but malt and hops. 

I 0—voi, XI -23 
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Tho Bavarian Government wonld not allow the use of salicylic acid or any other 
chemical. Tho heor which is exported direct from Germany has consular inves- 
timition at Munich, and is sliipi)^ in bond to tho United States. (390, 291.) 

Mr. Roohe, who imports Bass's ale and Gninness’s stout in hogsheads and bot¬ 
tles them at New York City, deedares that they are pnt into the bottle without 
the addition of any adulterant or preservative. They undergo a secondary fer¬ 
mentation in tho l)ottle, which increases the proportion of alcohol and carbonic 
acid. The witness df)os not add any yeast or other material. (414.) 

An affidavit of Mr. La Touche, managing director of Arthur Guinness, Son 
& Co.. Limited, was presented, in which it was asserted that the stout brewed by 
that company for exportation keeps in the bottle for an indefinite period, though 
exposed tl) a wide range of temperature, and that no antiseptic and no material 
of any kind, except mmt, hops, yeast, and water, is put into it. The stout ^rewed 
for expjirt has a larger proportion of hojis than that brewed for tho home market, 
and this helps to preserve it. It is stored and matured from 1 to 3 years in 
larce bulk vats. The specific gravity of the extract of malt before it is fermented 
is from 1073 to 1074. On the market it contains about 6.1 per cent, by weight, of 
absolute alcohol, and 6 jicr cent of solid matter. The company is opposed to the 
secret and uncontrolled use of antisepthss, and believes that the bulk of the cred¬ 
ited evidence tends to prove that the use of them is physiologically injurious. 
It is admitted that malt liquors which contain little malt extract and little alco¬ 
hol due to fermentation wovild require some preservative to enable them to 
withstand severe atmospheric and climatic conditions. Beer brewed from perfect 
materials, with a high proportion of hops and of alcohol, will remain sound and 
palatable for an unlimited time. (.'544-Mfi.) 

J. Proposed legislation.—i. Piihlicity.—Dr. Wiley maintains that no food should 
ever be offered for sale containing a preservative without that fact being plainly 
marked upon it. He would not prohibit tho nse of preservatives, as they are often 
desirable in certain articles of food, as in catsup; .but each preservative should be 
used under its proper name and be properly understood by everyone using it. 
Even a remedy should not be used under a name by which it is not known. There 
is a fraud upon the public in using a very cheap substance under an unknown name 
and selling it at an immense profit. (44,184.) 

Professor Jenkins says that the United States Government, if it passes a pure- 
food law. Ought to forbid the use of antiseptics that are not evident to the taste 
and smell, unless their presence is called to the attention of the pnrehaser, either 
by a label or in the sale of the article. (454.) 

Professor A. B. Prescott, dean of the School of Pharmacy at the University 
of Michigan, believes that preservatives should either be prohibited or announced 
upon the label or in the name of the food. (195.) 

Dr. Frank Billings, jirofessor of the practice of medicine in Rush Medical 
College, believes that Government officials, both national and State, should place 
upon food packages a notice indicating how the contents are preserved; but he 
thinks that they should also convey to the public the fact that the ingredient 
used as a preservative is practically harmless. He believes that the best way 
wonld be to have a national board. (247.) 

Mr. Albert Heller, of Heller & Co., believes that harmless preservatives 
should be allowed to be used in food, in order to cheapen food products in certain 
oases. If they wore marked, the poorer classes would be afraid to use them, or 
backward in buying them. A law requiring the marking of all food products 
would affect the manufacturing indusmes very much indeed, and do great dam¬ 
age to the country. (181.) 

A Lfroifafion.—Professor Hali.berg says antiseptics should not be entirely 
prohibited, but their use should certainly be limited. We should not rely upon 
the various manufacturers to use their own judgment; the limit must be placed 
by high medical authorities after thorough investigation. (81.) 

J. Prohibition in certain cases .—Professor Vaughan thinks no salicylic acid or 
butyric acid or anything of that kind ought to be allowed in preserving fruits or 
jellies, because if the sterilization is complete these things can be kept without 
any antiseptic. (204.) 

Professor Prescott thinks it would be wise to prohibit the use of salicylic acid 
in malted liquors and wines, and the use of certain other preservative agents in 
foods. There may be some cases in which it wonld not be expedient to prohibit 
the use of preservatives. He would not undertake to decide as to the absolute 
rejection in all cases of such an article.aa saltpeter or niter in the preparation of 
ham. (195,196,301.) 

Mr. Heller says deleterious substances should not be allowed, but if no pre¬ 
servatives could be used the manufacturers would have to quit'business. The 
substances which are found to be harmless should be allowed. (182.) 
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XIV. DBtras. 

A. National Pharmacopcoia.—Mr. 0. S. N. HAU.nKKa , editor of the Western Dnig- 
frist, professor of pharmacy of the Chicago College of Pharmacy, and a member 
of the committee on the revision of the Pharmacopoeia of the United States, says 
that since 1830 delegates from all the medical and pharmiicentical societies of the 
United States have met in Washington every 10 years and chosen 35 memliers to 
issue a work which is the standard of authority for medicine. Outside of phar¬ 
macy, there is no standard for the identity, quality, purity, and strength of 
natnr.al snhstances. He believes that a national food law should be based upon a 
work of standard authority, defining what natural substances are, their deriva¬ 
tion, composition, strength, purity, and quality, as in medicine. (80.) 

B. Bnofflcinal and adulterated drugs.—7. General statements .—Professor H at.lbero 
says that in drugs .and medicines outsid*! the Pharmacojxeia, the comiiounder must 
pnnt the formula on the labels. This has now befca in vogue largely more than 
10 or 15 years, but Ims been so much abused that there is no longer any faith 
atttmhed to the formulas. He thinks the adulteration of drugs has been carried 
on to a very great extent in this country. (86.) 

Dr. PiFFARi) says the adulteration of drugs is usually for the purpose of cheap¬ 
ening them, but it is dangerous to permit adulterations reducing the strength of 
dnigs. (104.) 

Professor Mitoiiei.i, says that most of the impure drugs ho has met with wore 
simply not properly purified to conform with the medicinal strength required. 
The drugs most adulterated are those commonly in use, such as household 
ammonia, root beer, so-called cherry phosphate, etc. (134.) 

Mr. Murray says he has certain formulas to grind and mix to order for certain 
manufactunu's. as for hog cholera. In most cases the ingredients arc pure drugs, 
but some are not. (71.) 

S. lironio-seltzer.—Dr. Pifpard refers to the offering by drug manufacturers 
of mixtun's under names whi(^h give a false idea of their composition. The gen¬ 
eral impres.sion is that hromo-soltzer is composed largely or wholly of bromide of 
potassium, or soino other bromide, and the ingredients more or less natural to 
.seltzer water. As a matter of fact, some of the bromo-seltzers contain very little 
bromide of imtassiuni. their effect being due to some much more in.iurious sub¬ 
stance. He mentions a case of acute iviisoning from bromo-.seltzer, iit which the 
.aix)thec.ary admitted that it was mainly a(!etanilide, .and another case of poison¬ 
ing in which an active poison had lieen added to the bromo-seltzer, bu* the ehomist 
stated that there yvas acetanilide in it .also. Dr. Piffard therefore presumes that 
the use of acetiiuilide in the place of bromide of potassium is rather prevalent in 
these mixtures. It costs loss to in-oduce an equivalent effect, and it is used as a 
cheapener. (l!)4,105.) 

.7. Illack antimony .—Professor Hallbero says there h.as not lieen any black 
antimony in the market for years, except in chemical specialties. What has been 
sold as black antimony is a mixture of powdered coal dust. Fanners formerly 
used this largely as an ingredient in powders for hog cholera, but of late there 
has not been much black antimony used, because the farmers found that they 
could got lietter results by buraing corn. In this case the imitation or substitu¬ 
tion proved a good thing, le.ading the farmers to see the gi'eat value of the grain 
for chemical iinrposes. Black antimony is defined as a .sulphide of antimony, the 
ore out of w-hicli Brice tried to make gold. (84,85.) 

4. Paints and linseed oil.—Or. Wii.EY says barytes or sulphate of barium is sold 
as terra alba. It is very heavy, weighing more th.an any other white earth known. 
The witness has never found it in food products, but it is used largely in adulter¬ 
ating paints. It is a stone which initkes a perfectly white powder, absolutely 
insoinble, even in the strongest acid. The only way to dissolve it is to fuse it in 
a whiteheat with caustic alkali(!s. (it3.) 

Dr. Wiley testifies that coni oil, extracted from the genu of the grain, is a par¬ 
tially drying oil, and has lieen used to adulterate linseed oil. He considers the oil 
adulterated in this way very much less valuable than pure linseed oil. (81, 83.) 

C. legislation,—7. Imported drugs.—Prof. Hai.lberg says there used to be a great 

deal of adulterated opium brought to this country, but the United States Pharma¬ 
copoeia fixed a minimum limit of moiqihine in opium at 0 per cent, and now the 
revenue officials examine all the opium imported, and do not permit the importa¬ 
tion of any opium unless it contains! 9 per cent of moriiliine. This shows the 
value of a standard, (83.) • 

Dr. PiPFARP says the United States Government does a great deal to prevent 
adulteration by refusing admission into this country of adnlternted iiiid inferior 
drugs, but it does nothing to prevent their adulteration after they are here. He 
hopes the proposed legislation will cover the matter of drugs. (193.) 
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■J. Poisiins in ptopriciary mediHnes.—VrofensoT Freak considers that when 
proiirietiiry articles contain substances which are poisonous in an overdose, pur¬ 
chasers oujtht to lie warned specifically what is present, or warned tliat an over¬ 
dose should not be taken. (484.) 

XV. GENEBAL PTTKB-FOOD LEGISLATION. 

A. Foreign laws.—Mr. 1. Giles Lewis says in some countries—Germany and 
France, for instance—the pnre-t'o(xl laws are very stringent, and make any viola¬ 
tion a penal offense. He considers the English law nn(iuestionably the beat food 
law, because it applies to food fonexport as well as to that for home consumption, 
while the German and French laws allow antiseptics to go to foreign countries 
which would not be allowed to l)e used at home. This is especially noticeable in 
cheap German and French wines and in low-grade products usually sold* to the 
poor, high-grade products bahig guaranteed by trade-marks, etc. Wliile the Ger¬ 
mans are very partiimlar about the, qualityof their beer, it seems almost necessary 
that products containing very little alcohol which are to pass through the Tropics 
should have some other preservative. The English law compels the manufac¬ 
turer to put on his labels exactly what the articles contain. Mr. Lewis thinks it 
rather oversteps itself, the manufacturer of the best mustard in the world being 
compelled to state that his high-grade mustard contains flour, which is .'ibsolutely 
n(!ces.sary to preserve the mustard and to insure its delicate flavor when put into 
water. Every label must truthfully represent what the package contains, in a 
general way. The English law does not reipiire the u.se of revenue stamps, .and 
the Government issues no certificates. The witness considers the English law 
rather lame in this re.spect, viewed from our standpoint, but explains it by saying 
that the English people do not, as a rule, export foods, other than condiments. 
(34. 3.T.) 

>Dr. WILEY says the laws of mo.st European countries forbid the addition to 
food products of certain antiseidics, such as saccharin and salicylic acid. (44, 
53.33.) 

B. Stata laws.—/. In (lenmil.—Dr. Piffarp says that in moat of the States there 
are laws governing the adulteration of foods and drugs which look to be pretty 
good laws, but are insufficient,either (i) through the failure of the necessary 
appropriation to enforce them or (2) through lack of .sufficient knowledge on the 
part of the officials charged with their enforcement. To illustrate a third cause 
of failure of these law's, Dr. Piffard says he has read the report of a chemist 
to the cominittee which employed him stating that he did not think it would bo 
judicious to take action agaimst the brewers, as that was siudi a large interest. 
Dr. Piffard made up his mind that the fellow was either a knave or a fool. (193, 
194.) 

Mr. TmiRBER testifies that he placed a thousand doll.ars at the dispo.sal of the 
National Board of Trade some 13 years ago. to be awarded in prizes for the best 
draft of a food-adulteration act. A committee was formed consisting of a chem¬ 
ist, a jurist, a physician, and two business men, of whom Mr. Thurber was one. 
This committee awarded a first prize of ,$.500, a second prize of $300, and a third 
prize of $300 for the best dr,afts of an act to prevent the adulteration of food. 
The committee then formulated an act, taking the first-priae act as a basis, and 
the committee’s draft is the foundation of the regulation of food in New York, 
Ohio, Illinois, New .Tersey, Massachusetts, and other States. Most of the States 
have made variations in their provisions, but the definitions are 'largely those 
which the committee outlined. (580.) 

Mr. Murray says that some of the State laws, as in Michigan, do not allow the 
sale of mustard or any other article that is adulterated or colored. (69.) 

Professor Austen says that bills have been introduced in various State legisla¬ 
tures making it a misdemejinor to use alum in the preparation of foods. In Mis¬ 
souri such a law’ was passed. A bill to enact exactly the same law was recently 
introduced in the Georgia legislature, but it did not pass. One was before the 
Virginia legislature when Professor Austen testified. Ho nnderstoidthat similar 
bills were to be introduced in the legislatures of Massachusetts. New' Jersey, New 
York, Connecticut, and perhaps some other States. Professor Ansten understood 
that such bills wore to be introduced in all legislatures where it was practicable, 
and as nearly as possible at the same time. He declared that the bills all emanated 
from one source, and that the whole movement was .an attempt to gain the assist¬ 
ance of State legislation in preventing the sale of comiietitors’ products. (533, 
634.) 

S. New Fork.-Professor Tucker, director of the State board of health of New 
York, says that the law of New York with regard to pure foods is perhaps suffi¬ 
cient, but the difficulty is that the appropriations are not large enough for con- 
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atant inapection anil for the prosecution of offenders. The laTj' forlnds the nae of 
deleterious constituents, and a food preservative, if found to l»e deleterious, 
would not need to be specifically named in the law or the regulations of the board. 
The State board of health has a right to fi.v standards of purity for foods, but has 
not done so except in the case of mustard and one or two other articles. (433, 
434.) 

General examination of foods and drugs is under the control of the State board 
of health, except that dairy products and vinegar are under the State board of 
agiiculture. A special law fixes the standard for vinegar at 4 J per cent, he Ijelieves, 
of absolute ac;etic acid. (434.) • 

S. Penimylvania.—Professor Freau states that the pnre-food law of Pennsyl¬ 
vania. based upon the English laws, was passed in 1895, though special laws reliit- 
ing to milk, oleomargarine, and vinegar had been pas.sed earlier. Since 189,5 a 
veiy general examination of food products has bi?en made, and a very widespread 
ns<! of adulterated materials and misbranded goods has been revealed. The use 
of false brands has, however, l)een greatly reduced #y the law of 1893. Sophisti- 
cators are constantly introducing new substitutes and new devices for evading the 
requirements of the law, but the co.st of doing it is naturally incretised, and the 
number of sopliistications now found is much less than formerly. Public ^ ciiti- 
ment, tt)o, has constantly grown in sui)port of the effort to repress the sale of 
food preparatiOTis under misleading names. (.tSS, .K9.) 

Profes.sor Frear says that the most valmvble feature of the Pennsylvania purty- 
food law is that which defines adulteration to consist not simply in the iiddition 
of in.inrious materials or the subtraction of valuable material, but also in the 
selling of gixids under a false brand. The lawdocs not irsiuiriMle.scriptivebrand¬ 
ing of articles, but forbids false branding. A preparalion composed of glucose 
and containing no honey could not bo sold as honey in the Stab!. A mi.xture of 
9.5 per cent of glucose with ,5 per cent ma]de sirup could not be sold ns maple 
sirup. Offenders are liable to a fine, and for a second offense to iniprisonmeut. 
(48l,48‘f) _ • ^ 

A H tVon.sift.—Professor Mitciiei.t. says that Wisconsin has a prohibitory law 
against filled chee.se, and that the matbu' is also well regulated by the national 
law. There were formerly 200 fa(!tories in Wisconsin making filled cheese, but 
there are now none. (1 tO.) 

Profes.sor Mitchell says the law of W is(!onsin establishes the standards found 
in the Pharmacopu'ia. In enforcing the law discretion has been usfd, so tliat 
when articles fall .slightly below the standard the seller has not been prosecuted, 
but in flagrant cases of adulteration the Pharmacopceia has been usedws evidence 
of what the standard product should be, and the courts have never failed to sup¬ 
port the State officers. (123.) 

Professor Mitcihell reiwrts the manufacturers of the purer and stronger fl.avor- 
ing extracts .as saying that their sales have trebled in Wisconsin since the enact¬ 
ment of the State law requiring the composition to be stated. (134.) 

S. Ohio food commis.'ijon.—Professor Hai.t.berw says that a commission com¬ 
posed of two inferior chemists was founded in Ohio in 1898 to examine Scott’s 
cod-liver oil, and rejwrted that it was loaded w'ith moriihine. Examination after¬ 
wards showed that there was no morphine in it, and the food commis.sion of Ohio 
was placed in jail. Anyone familiar with the situation, Mr. Hallberg says, 
would know that there could not possibly be any morphine in this in-eparation. 

C. National law needed.— 1. General proposals. —Dr. WiLEV culls attention to the 
lack of any Federal law in this country forbidding traffic in foods prefiorved in any 
way; nor is there any national law that would prevent the introduction of adul¬ 
terated foods from abroad unless it could be proved to a court that they contained 
injurious ingredients, in which case they could be excluded under the general act 
forbidding the importation of injurious substances. There is no recent law regard¬ 
ing this matter, and unscrupulous dealers can send to this country articles which 
their own laws forbid them to expose for sale at home. This applies to wines, 
beers, and preserved foods of all kinds. Immense numbers of sausages and other 
kinds of meat are imported, and only a chemical examination can show how they 
are preserved. There being no law regulating their sale in tliis country as tliere 
is in the country of origin, wo are placed at a disadvantage. State laws regulat¬ 
ing commerce in adulterated foods can not reach manufacturers in other States; 
hence the necessity of a Federal law. {,53.) 

Professor Frear says that the burden of prosecution under State food laws 
necessarily falls firstaipon the retailer, and often altogether upon him. No doubt 
he is often guilty of knowingly selling spurious articles, but he is often himself the 
victim of deception. When the goods have been bought from persons outside the 
State,ho has practically no redress. Moreover, goods sold in the original packages 
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gixxls is increasing. (9T.) . i i.- i 

Mr. Gbbame Stewakt, a wholesale druggist, urges the necessity of a national 
piire-food law. Various States—Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
others—have pure-food laws, and errors are very likely to oceurin the shipping of 
goixls on account of a lack of unifoniiity in these laws. For 10 years the nier- 
chante and manufacturers of Chicago have been clamoring for <a national piire- 
food law. It now requires a lawyer for each State to know what the requirements 
are. With a national law goods could be shipped without fear of violating any 
local law. It would expedite business. (7ii.) 

Mr. Scully, of the D. B. Senlly Sirup Company, thinks national legislation tlie 
better plan if we are to havo pure fooil. Now every State lias different ideas, 
and manufacturers liave to put different foriiinlas on goods going into different 
States. Tills is very complicated and annoying. (9:!.) 

Mr. H. C. Aii.ams, dairy and food eoinniissioner of Wisiionain, thinks tliero 
should he a national pure-food law lieyond any question, and tliat Congress should 
go to the limits of its constitutional aiithovity in making that law comprehensive 
and stringent. Congress could not (*over the whole subject, because it eiiiild regu¬ 
late the matter only as it applies to interstate eoininerce, the Temtories, and tlie 
District of Coliimhia, hut it could give tlie States a model food law. There are 
now food laws on the statute hooks of every American State, hut they vary in 
character, and it is simple justice, not only to the consumers, hut also to the maiiii- 
faetiirers, that unifonnity should he secured if possible. The tendency of strong 
national legislation would he to secure that unifonnity. (307.) 

S’ofessor Mitcheli. raises the objection against State legislation that the laws 
in the various States do not correspond, and manufacturers in sending goods into 
various Sta^s have to he careful about labeling and sending the goods. Tho 
manufacturers would like unifonn legislation, and he tliinks that none of the 
State departments, except one or two. would object to it. Profeasor Mitchell thinks 
national legislation establishing standards very desirable. It could at least regu¬ 
late the sale of goods in tho Territories and traffic between the States, and the 
State laws could easily control home manufactures. A State can control the 
goods brought from another State and offered for sale within its own limits only 
through a hardship on the retailer who buys them in g(K>d faith. (133-124.) 

Mr. Augustine Gallaoheb, president of the Modern Miller Company, is very 
much in favor of a national food law governing every food, condiment, drink, and 
drug offered for sale for human consumption. He is satisfied tliat the opposition 
of some of tho trusts and of the feed-stuff m.aiiufacturers Infe defeated general 
pure-food legislation for the last 10 years. Mr. Wedderbuni has assured him that 
the pure-food hill was defeated in tho Fifty-third Congress by the cotton-seed mill 
influence. (4,136.) 

9. Label late desired.—Proteasor Mitcheli,, chemist to tho Wisconsin dairy and 
food commission, thinks national laws do more than local legislation, and thinks 
it very desirable to have a national law compelling the marking of food substi¬ 
tutes for what they are. This would form a basis for legislation in the various 
States. Everything would ho as good as the national law rtsiuired, and in some 
States they would go a little further if they could enforce it locally, (til.) 

ni’. Wiley favors a general food law requiring tilings to be sold for what they 
are. Ho says that tho consumer jiays the price, for instance, of genuine cream 
of tartar, hut he has no protection in regard to the genuineness of the article. 
The city or the State can protect its own people in some dogi’ee, as many of tho 
States are doing, hut the rtmt of the evil will not he got at until the General Gov¬ 
ernment places its hands on the business. (587.) 

Dr. Wise, medical inspector. United States Wavy, suggests the regulation of 
the sale of food in the manner in which tho sale of proprietor medicines is 
regulated in Italy. According to his account tlie article offereil tor sale liears a 
plain statement of its formula. Saiiqilea are gathered in the marl^et from time 
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t() time and carefully analyzed. If the article differs materially from the formula, 
the license of the dealer or vender is revoked and he is subject to fine or other 
pnnisbnent. (637.) 

Dr. PiFFARD says wherever a mixture of two wholesome substances is offered 
as a pure article, this eiiould be punished, but he would not prevent the mixing 
of two harmless substances if the nature of the composition were indicated. Ai 
the English law expresses it, the consumer should have a substance of the nature 
and kind demanded, and not some other kind. (187,198.) 

Mr. Hobbs, editor of the National Provisioner, would favor a national pure- 
fixxl law which should require certain chemical purities, and should secure proper 
labels on packages, so that the buyer might get a correct description of his pur- 
clmse. Such a law is needed, not only for the integrity of our home trade, but 
for the integrity of our trade abroad. (496.) 

Mr. Scully says his company would bo very glad to mark the ingredients on 
each package If their competitors did. In States which have no law requiring it, 
he thinks it would bo a disadvantage to state on tbj cans that certain grades of 
maple sirup contained glucose. Eetailers would object to it even at the reduced 
price at which it is sold. If there were a national law compelling all to publish 
fonnulas, it would be just as profitable m every way and much better than now; 
it would remove the element of doubt and suspicion, and people would know 
just what they were buying. (93,94.) , . . , 

Mr. Stewart’s idea is not to prohibit the sale of adulterated goods, but to 
require them to be branded and sold tor what they are, to prevent the dishonest 
cutting of prices by jobbers and retailers, many of whom sell glucose jellies at 
Mf pri<!e. The same applies to honey and baking jiowder. He is strongly of the 
opinion that goods should be branded just what they are. (79.) 

Mr. Furbay suggests a law which would operate in same way as the mixed- 
flour law on all chasses of food. (68.) 

Mr. Monred, a dairy export, says the most simple way to cover all food products 
is to require them to be bramjeil for what they are, as in the case of floui'.t A 
national law compelling all foods to be branded would cjivor the situation. (65.) 

Mr. P. M. Hanney, a manufacturer of cereal foods, thinks it very beneficial to 
require manufacturers to put a formula on each package, as in the mixed-flour 
law, to which he would make no amendments. (59,60.) 

Mr. Marc Dei.afontaine says that the requirement that the composition be 
stated should really apply to all kinds of mixtures. Ho thinks the ^glish law 
re<iuiring the laliel to state what is in the package is best. (831.) 

Mr. Bossati thinks that the bramUng of goods made in this country in such a 
way as to lead the public to believe that they have been imported, of the refilling 
of a foreign package with a home-made article, is a fraud which the law ought to 
prevent. It also causes a considerable loss to the revenue by substituting home¬ 
made goods for the foreign goods which would pay import duty. (448.) 

3. Prohibition (kdred in certain cases.—a. Injurious substances.—hlr. Tiiurber 
thinks that the correiit labeling of articles and tlie .selling of them for what they 
are protects the public suificiontly against paying more tlian goods are really 
worth. It is not sufficient, however, when the question relates to goods which 
are injurious to health. In many oases the consumer does not know whether a 
given article is injurious or not. This is esi)ecially true of the pimrer people, who 
are imder the gieatost temptation to buy cheap articles. Stnentific terms are 
used, which convey no clear idea to the ordinary consumer. When the consensus 
of S(;icntific opinion pronounces the use of (lertaln articles h; be injurious to the 
health, mere publicity ought not to be relied on. The public authority ought to 
forbid the use of them. (581,583.) 

Dr. PiFFARD does not think that any substance whatever which is actively harm¬ 
ful in ordinary quantities should be permitted to be used in food in any quantity. 
When a mixture contains substances which are entirely harmless in gross quan¬ 
tities, they should bo labeled as mixtures. (191.) 

h..7)i7tthia«s.—Professor Mitchell says that compounds containing maten^ 
no one would knowingly use ought to be pi'ohibited entirely, and should not be 
permitted to Ik) sold even with a formula. If a man sells a pail of adulterated 
popper labeled adulterated pepper on the side in small letters, it is taken into a gro¬ 
cery and put under the counter or on the counter with the lalwl toward the grocer. 
In Professor Mitchell’s opinion the mixing of foods like flour or buckwheat 
middlings with foods of an entirely different class, such as condiments, should be 
entirely prohibite<l, since they add nothing to the value of the food, but are used 
for the purpose of reducing the strength.and cheapening the product. (118,184.) 

4. Legal standards.—NatUnuit commission. —Mr. Lewis favors a national pure- 
food law, if properly drawn, but not one similar to the State laws. Many mann- 
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factnrers prepare their products so as to meet the varying requirements of the 
laws of the several States. Mr. Lewis says the advantage of a pjire-food law is 
twofold—to prevent the marketing of injurious articles of food and to induce 
manufacturers to rai.se their srandards. so that tho food will be accepted in any 
part of the world. He says tlie line can not he drawn between harmful and harm¬ 
less adulteration in a law, but that this should be determined by a commission of 
experts, forwhiletherecanbe no harm in using wnallciuantities of alum to harden 
cucumbtir jnckles, there would be gi'eat hanii in allowing alum to be used> as a 
preservative instead of salted vim'gar; and canned com may require a slight 
amount of antiseptic to prevent it from souring. Tlie extent to which these 
things should lie used should be detenuined by a commission of exiiertswith 
facilities for getting information. This commission should, at the re(juest of any 
manufacturer and at bis ex]>ense, a])]»oint a custodian for tbe factory with author¬ 
ity to issue labels, numbered consecutively, to be put upon the products, the cus¬ 
todian to have access to all books and workings of the concern, and to be able to 
acquaint himself thoroughly with eveiything done. When in doubt he could 
reserve his opinion for the decision of the commission. Thus every product 
would go out with a certain established grade, and purchasers would know exactly 
what it contained. The value of canned products now dejiends upon the reputa¬ 
tion of the manufacturer. Under this plan there would be a Government guaran¬ 
tee, which would enhance the value more than it cost. This would be of value, 
especially in foreign countries and in local markets where the manufacturers 
are not well known. Tho commission might also examine tho re(iuiremeuts of 
foreign markets and issue bulletins of what is required. The commission should 
be under a department of commerce, the v.alue of food inspection being as much 
to enhance the value of food abroad as to protect consumers at home. The law 
should be so framed that anyone should have the privilege of buying any kind 
of food wanted and not be compelled to take a Government guarantee, for many 
small manufacturers could not afford to employ a Government custodian imd 
would Vk) satisfied with a lo<;al reputation. The employment of the (iustodian 
should be voluntary, but goods not insi«!cted would not bring the prices they do 
now. Mr. Lewis tliinks that if there were sufficient confidence in the commission 
it would hardly be necessary to give notice of the presence of sniall quantities of 
preseivatives, but baking powder containing large (piantities of alum, being dele¬ 
terious to the health, should be so labeled; the Government could not give its 
guarantee to a package of that kind if the (iommission should decide that alum 
was deleterious to the health. Mr. Lewis believes that the quality of the food 
eaten has as much to do with morals as the (juality of literature absorbed, or even 
more. (3&-3fl.) 

Professor Hallbero B<ays that, excepting a tew articles which tho Government 
has found it necessary to fix tho standard for, as in the lime test for kerosene, the 
polaria(;opic te.st for sugar when a bounty was to be paid, and more recently for 
flour, there is no standard for measuring the quality, purity, and strength of 
natural suhstences outside of pharmacy. He believes that only a n.ational law 
will be sufficient. The laws in various places are often deficient, and for the 
most part are administered by unqualified or ignorant isjrsous. The administra¬ 
tion of national law must be placed under a national board of health. So many 
questions come up pertaining to the adulteration, sirphistication, and substitution 
of foods that can not be settled except by scientific medical research that oven the 
Department of Agi’iculture can not settle these complications. Professor Hall- 
berg holds it absolutely necessary that there should be a national board of he.alth, 
or dOTiartmentof health, with branches, working if necessary in conjunction with 
the Department of Agriculture, to settle disputed questions and fix a definite 
stenchird with certain limitations as to tho quality, strength, and purity of various 

Pi-ofessor HaUberg says that if there were a national lioard of health to which 
such questions could be referred all the trouble about such articles as canned 
roast beef would be avoided. (80,81.) 

Professor HaUberg is opposed to the idea that it is only necessary to state on 
the label the composition of the food. It would be very difficult to enforce a 
penalty for dishonest formulas, because organic chemistry is only in its primitive 
stages in this country, and very few chemists can make a correci. examination of 
any food product. Mr. HaUberg believes that many things used in food products 
are deleterious to health and should be absolutely prohibited. In baking powder 
a statement of the formula would not l)e sufficient protection, because i»eople do 
not know the chemicai reaction that wili.take piace in a certain mixture; and a 
great many things are in a simUar category. Nothing short of soine high author¬ 
ity working in conjunction with the Agricultural Department, with experts to 
study these questions and report to the people, and absolute prohibition of every- 
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thing proven bejrond question to be deleterious to health, would be snfBcient. 
He would give this authority power to make limitations, antf to make rules and 
regulations in regard to the branding of foods, and to establish certain standards 
iielow which none should go. This minciple could be extended to nearly every¬ 
thing. The sale of anything falling below the standard prescribed by the board 
siioidd be prohibited, except possibly under certain restrictions. Deleterious 
things should be prohibited. He would prohibit the use of white clay in flour, 
and would put a Emit on all antiseptics. He thinks the board should prescribe a 
standard strength of capsicum and designate what should be used to weaken it, 
as done by the Pharmacopoeia, which prescribes dilutants, chiefly sugar and milk; 
which have no deleterious effect. It is very hard to distinguish between what is 
absolutely injurious and what is not nutritious. How far the board should go 
in prohibiting is a matter that would have to be decided by very careful work by 
men of the very greatest ability who have devoted their whole lives to the subject. 
Having everything labeled clearly as to siibstanco would be a step in advance, 
but not a great step. The label might state in the Also of baking powder that it 
contains gyiisum or plaster of paris, which many must contain, because a great 
deal of the cream of tartar is half gypsum; but the average housewife would not 
know its injmious effects. (81-87.) 

Professor CitiTTHNOKN. professor of physiological chemistry in Yale University, 
says that a general law forbidding the addition of poisonous substances to food 
would lie insufficient. It is very diffiiiult to agree upon wh.at constitutes a poison. 
Hydrochloric or muriatic acid is present in the gastric juice to the extent of 0.2 of 
1 iier cent, and is an indispenB.able agent of digestion. In concentrated form it 
is one of the most violent ixusous. So is acetic acid, which, in^a dilute form as 
vinegar, is one of the commonest preservatives. We can not say that all poison¬ 
ous substances must bo excluded from foods. Wo can insist upon a law which 
will compel the makers of food products to label them in such a way as to show 
the nature of the substances which have boon added and the (luantities. There 
ought to be a commission or some authority to which products could be roferrbd, 
with power in such matters. Professor Chittenden thinks it desirable to fix 
standards of composition for firod iiroducts so far as it can be done, and says the 
proposoil commission would bo of great value in that connection. (418,419,422, 
42G.) 

Professor Tucker would favor a national commission of experts to determine 
questions relating to the use of pro.servatives and adulterants. Such « commis¬ 
sion would give us the actual facts, while legislative bodies are now likely to 
depend largely upon the partisan views of those who are interested ig the sale of 
certain articles. The commission would be a guide for State legislation, and its 
conclusions would probably be enacted into law in the various States. Further, 
there would be a great saving in having one national body to conduct investiga¬ 
tions instead of a gi'eat number of State commissions, which are likely to dupli¬ 
cate each other's work. (4;l(!, 438, 4:49.) 

Dr. Henry (4. Pifeard, of Now York City, does not believe that any enact¬ 
ments of Congress will be sufficiently comprehensive to remedy all evils, but he 
believes that Congress should authoiize an investigation into food products offered 
for sale in this country, and authorize a commission to determine what may be 
considered adulterants. Legislation going as far as national authority will permit 
should be enacted, and with this as a basis and guide the State legislatures could 
supplement the iicts of Congress. The effective'carrying out of preventive meas¬ 
ures will rest rather with the States than with the General Government, but a 
great deal of legislation which Congress should enact could be copied en bloc into 
State legislation, with such additional measures, especially as regards iienalties, 
as the States might see fit to enact. (187,188.) 

Professor Vauoiian says there should undoubtedly bo a national board of 
health, or a Iniard devoted to the subject of foods, and declares it a disgi-ace to 
the country that there is not such a board. Aside from the question of sanita¬ 
tion, it would give American foods a standard value in other countries and help 
our exports. He thinks it would be quite impossible to fix standards for all foods, 
as is done for medicines. This can be done for milk, but he does not see how it 
can be done for bread, meat, etc. (206. 207.) 

Dr. "WiLiY says the Department of Agriculture has for the last twenty years 
been devoting a large part of its time to the investigation of foods, and has a 
thoroughly equipped corps of scientific exports who would be ready to assist in 
the enforcement of a pure-food law. No other existing department being so 
much interested in the subject, it seems to me that under the present organization 
of the Government the enforcement of such a law would naturally fall to the 
Department of Agriculture. (39.) 
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ProfoHHcjr .Tbnkins thinks that legal standards for certain foodS ought to he 
lixe<l, though he is Hot prepared to speak of the method which should he adoi)ted. 
(455.) 

5. Objections to Ooveniment guaranty. —^Professor Mitchell thinks the stand¬ 
ards of foods ought to he fixed by Congress rather than hy a hoard. He thinks it 
is not desirable for the Government to guarantee pure-food prwlncts. Food 
products generally should be inire, and when they are sidulteratcd it is time for 
the law to step in. He does not understand that the object of pure-f<s)d laws is 
to permit any department of the Goveniment to he used for the commercial 
advantage of any one or more firms. (184,131,133.) 

Professor Tcckee doubts the advisability of attempts to guarantee the quality 
of particular products by law, so long as adulterants injurious to health are 
excluded. A law forbidding the sale of oleomargarine is unjust; it may be lit for 
Eussia, but not for the United States. If a man buys a pint of olive oil for 20 
cents. Professor Tucker does not know that the State is called upon to protect him 
against the substitution of cotton-seed oil or peanut oil. It might bo proper to for¬ 
bid the sale of oleomargarine as butter, and to forbid the sale of glucose as honey, 
and to forbid the sale of cotton oil as olive oil; but ho would not consider it a mat¬ 
ter of great importance. There are much more important matters that ought to 
have attention first. (437.) 

6. Brodus bill.—Begulation wittmut taxation. —Professor Frear states that the 
Brosius bill is essentially tliat which has been approved by the Association of 
Agricultural Chemists in 1397. It was accepted in a modified form by the Na¬ 
tional Pure Food and Drug Congress in 1898, and certain modifications of it were 
suggested by that organization in January, 1899. 

It is patterned hfter the English law. and prohibits the adulteration .and mis¬ 
branding of food products and drugs. General legislation of this character is 
considered preferable to any attempt to specify particular articles. Adulteration 
and misbranding affect practically all classes of foods and drugs, and .are so 
manifold in device that piecemeal legislation could not furnish an adequate 
remedy. The Brosius bill avoids the tax feature which, if nominal in amount, 
is often inteipreted as approval rather th.an disapproval of certain food substi¬ 
tutes, and if heavy, may prevent the introduction of valuable cheap foods. 
ITmilly, by placing executive control in offices already established, it .avoids un¬ 
necessary increase of expenditure and the establishment of new political phaces. 
(526,527.) . 

Oleomargarine, filled cheese, and flour are, according to Dr. Wiley, the only 
products concerning which there is any Federal legislation to protect the consumer 
and the honest producer. The laws relating to these articles, when properly 
enforced, give sufficient protection, but he believes that too«l laws should not 
have for their object the raising of revenue. (15.) 
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INTBODXrOTION. 

By a resolution of the United States Senate passed January 6, 1901, the Indus¬ 
trial Commission was called upon to prepare a digest of the testimony relative to 
alum baking isiwder contained in the following publications: 

Hearings liefore the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, United States 
Senate, April 33, 1900. Washington, Gover-mnent Printing Oflice, 1900. 

Memorial of the American Baking Powder Association in the matter of bill S. 
3618. Senate DiKiument No. 303, Fifty-sixth Congress, first session. 

Some Intei'esting Information about Baldng Powders. Published by the Amer¬ 
ican Baking Powder Association, 1133 Broadway, New York. 

Effects on Digestion of Pood Prepared by the Use of Alum Baking Powder. 
By E. E. Smith, M. D., Ph. D. Reprint from the New York Medical .lournal, 
October 37, 1900. Published by American Baking Powder Association, New 
York. 

Extracts from a Letter of Mr. Stanley Stoner, a Lawyer of Recognized High 
Standing in St. Louis, Mo., Richmond Chamlier of Commerce, Richmond, Va. 

Two other pamphlets withont titles, published by the Chamber of Commerce 
of Richmond, Va.,and dated .January 3,1901. 

Those pamiihlets contain much testimony as to the harmless character of alum 
baking powder, together with some statements tending to show that all baking 
powders, particnlafly those containing cream of tartar,are injurious. Theyalso 
contain criticisms ujkju the advertising methods of the principal cream of tartar 
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baking powder company and its alleged efforts to influence legislation. The 
hearing of April 33,' 1900, was devoted chiefly to protests from various persons 
interested in the manufacture of alum baking powder against the provision of 
Senate bill 3018, introduced March 15,1900, authorizing the Secretary of Agri¬ 
culture to fix standards of food products and determine the wholesomeness or 
unwholesomeness of preservatives and other substances added to f(K>ds, and mak¬ 
ing his detenninations the standards before all United States courts. Dr. Wiley, 
chief chemist of the Department of Agiiculture, defended the objects of the bill, 
but also approved an amendment suggested by one of the protestants making the 
findings of the Secretary only eviflonce instead of binding upon the courts. The 
section under discussion was in the following terms; 

“Sec. 7. That it shall be the duty of theSet;retiiry of Agriculture to fix staiidai'ds 
of food products when advisable, and to determine the wholesomeness or unwhole¬ 
someness of preservatives and other substances which are or may be added to 
foods, and to aid him in reaching just decisions in such matters he is authorized 
to call upon the Director of the Bureau of Chemistry and the chairman of the 
committee on foml standards of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists, 
and such physicians, not less than five, as the President of the United States 
shall select, three of whom shall In; from the Medical Departments of the Army, 
the Navy, and the Marine-Hospital Service, and not less than five e.vperts, to be 
selected by the Secretary of Agriculture by reason of their attainments in physi¬ 
ological chemistry, hygiene, commerce, and manufactures, to consider jointly the 
standards of all food products (within the meaning of this act), and to study 
the 'iffect of the preservatives and other substances added to food products on the 
health of the consumer; and when so determined and approved by the Secretary 
of Agriculture such standards shall guide the chemists of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture in the iwrformance of the duties-imposed upon tliem by this act and shall 
remain the standards before all the United States courts. It shall lx; the duty of 
the Secretarv of Agriculture, either directly or through the Director of the Bureau 
of Chemistry and the chainnan of the committee on food standards of the Asso¬ 
ciation of Official Agi’icultural Chemists and the medical officers and experts 
before mentioned, to confer with and consult, when so requested, the duly accred¬ 
ited representatives of all industries producing articles for which standards shall 
be established under the provisions of this act.” 

The suggested amendment provides that “ when so determined and approved 
by the Secretary of Agriculture such standards and detenninations shall guide 
the chemists of the Department of A'griculture in the performance of the duties 
imiKjsed on them by this act, and may be used as evidence before all the United 
States courts.” 

I. COMMEBCIAL ASPECTS OP THE BAKING-POWDER QUESTION. 

A. Various acids used in baking powder.—Mr. IIiaorNS, president of the American 
Baking Powder Association, says several acids are used to release the carbonic 
acid gas contained in the soda with which the acid is combined in baking powder— 
alum, cream of tartar, a combination of alum and phoatffiato, ami in one instance 
phosphate alone. The success of the only concern which uses phosphates alone is 
not yet known. Hitherto it has never been practicable to use phosphates as the 
exclusive agent. A great mijny manufacturers who use alum use acid phosphate 
also. (Senate committee, 39.) 

B. Belutlve economy of alum baking powder.—Mr. E. L. Dudley, of Dudley & Com¬ 
pany, Faiiqwrt, Now York, states that this is a small manufacturing company 
which has for 5 years been making baking powder with alum in it, which it 
considers a healthful product. He him.selt travels on the road, and knows from 
dealing with the people of New York State that the majority of the people favor 
the lower-priced goods and buy them. A great many alum baking powders are 
put up on a l-si>oon fonunia; the direction ) call tor 1 spoonful to a quart of flour. 
Some alum baking mwders arc put up on a S-sjaxm formula, calling for 3 spoon¬ 
fuls to a quart of flour. All cream of tartar baking powders are put up on a 
2-8poon formula, because cream of tartar is an extremely weak acid. 
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In the portions of tho country whcro tlio consnmption of baking powder is largest 
per capita, as in his own State aTid tlie section south of Maryfann, 1-spoon baking 
powderis universally used, with the result that the humblest negro or poorest white 
man has a cheap and efficient material with which to leaven his bread. He buys 
a 1-pound can of baking powder for 1() cents. For Royal Baking Powder or any 
other 2-spoon cream of tartar baking powder ho would have to pay 50 cents a 
pound; in some instances 40 or 45 (tents, never less than 40 cents except when 
tlutro is a trade war ludween retail grocers. Tho directions on the outside require 
2 spoonfuls to a (piart of flour, but tin! directions on a slip inside the can iwiniro 
.0 siioonfuls to a tpiart of flour. Taking the (piantity prttsctibed on the outside 
lalKil it jsMiuires $1 worth of that powder to go as far as 10 cents’ worth of the alum 
laking powder. Taking the (juantity prescribed inside the can it re(iuires $1.50 
worth, or 15 to 1. This is what has gradually injured the business of the Royal 
Baking Powder Company. (Senate committW, 30, 31.) 

Thc( memorial of the Annuican Baking Powder Association asserts that the coat 
of leavening bread with Royal Baking Powder ecfuals 80 per cent of the cost of 
the flour, while the cost of leavening bread wdth alum baking powder (“quals 8 
per cent of the cost of tho flour. Tlwise estimates are basml upon the assertions 
that, first, tho leavening power of 1 pound of alum baking powder is e(pial to 
the li'avening i)Ower of 2 and in some cases of 3 pounds of cream of tartar baking 
powder, and, second, that the price of alum baking i«rwder to the consumer is 
10 cents a pound and the cost of creant of tartar baking powder is .50 cents a 
iround. (Memorial, jrp. 4,5.) 

Mr. A. C. Mokriso.v, s(!crctary and tresrsurer of the American Baking Powder 
Association, says that the price of alum baking powder is 10 ceyts a pound, newer 
above 25 cents a pound, and that of cream of taidar baking powder is ludween 45 
and ,5C cents a pound. The cheapness of the alum jrroduct has made it a strong 
coinp(!titor, and while the alum baking-powder business has been growing enor- 
inonslv, the cream of tartar interest hiis been retrogi’ading. (Senate committee, 
15. 16.’) • • 

The Richmond (Chamber of (lornmc'rce deedaros tlmt the iirohibition of .the use of 
alum in baldng powder would destroy 52.5 manufacturing idaiils in the United 
States. Moreov('r, it would immensely increase the cost of baking powder to the 
public. It is estimated that tho State of Virginia alone would have to pay 
.$4,.500,()00 yearly for baking (lowder as compared with the present; expenditure 
of .$3(111.00(1, and that for tho United States the cost of cream of tairtar baking 
powder would be $1.50,000,000 yearly as .against .$IO,000,(K)0 for alum baking pow¬ 
ders. (Pamphlet issued by Ch,amber of Comnnu'ci'.) , 

C. Nttraher of mannfactnrers and amounts produced.--Tlio memorial of the American 
Baking Powder Assodation says that the manufiudure of cream of tartar baking 
powder liegan about 35 years ago, that of alum baking powder about 25 years 
ago, and tliat of phosphate iiowders later. There are .524 manufacturers of alum 
and alum ])ho.sphale powders. There are only 8 or 10 manufacturers of cream of 
tartar baking powders, luid 3 of them are in a combination known as tho Royal 
Baking Powiler Company. This compiiny )mts out considerably over 110 jier cent 
of the whole product of cream of tartar powder. It controls virtually all tho 
ci’oam of tartar manufactured in this country. Straight pho.sphate baking 
powder is made by only one firm. About 100,000,000 pounds of alum and alum 
phosphate powdms an; sold yearly in the United States, about 18.000,000 pounds 
of cream of tartar baking powder, and not more than 500,000 or OOO.OOO pounds of 
phosphate powdw'. (Memorial, pp. 3, 4,10.) 

Mr. Duncan Edwards says tho alum baking powder companies of the United 
States prcaluco more than 100,000,000 pounds annually, against about 18.000,000 
pounds of cream of tartar powder. (Simatc committee, 7.) 

Mr. .IacJUUs estimates that aliout 20,000,000 pounds of cream of tartar baking 
powder are manufactured in the United States, of which I8,000,(HH) pounds, on a 
conservative estimate, are manufactured by the Royal Baking Powtler Company 
and associated companies. The manufacture of powder containing alum amounts 
to about 100,000,000 pounds, of which tho American Baking Powder Assocuation 
represents about 7.5,000,000 pounds. Tho 01 members of the association include 
the large manufacturers; the other 450 or so are manufacturer.) who make the 
bakingjiowder as a side line. (Senate committee. 27.) 

Mr. lilooiNS and Mr. Steelk estimate that the Royal Baking Powder Company 
manufactures 00 per cent of the cream of tartar baking iiowaer of this country. 
(Senate committee, 5,32.) 

Mr. Coyne estimates that the ratio of use of alum and cream of tartar baking 
powders is about 8 to 1. (Senate committee, 26.) 

Mr. Davis states that the manufacturers of alum baking powder and alum phos¬ 
phate baking powder produce fully 80 per cent of the baking powder consumed in 
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tho Unitod States,<ind tho manufacturers of cream of tartar baking powder per¬ 
haps 20 per cent. The powders containing alum go to the consumer at such low 
pnces and aTre so much more economical and efficient that they are in the ascend¬ 
ant. There were originally three cream of tartar baking powder companies— 
Price, Cleveland, and Koyal—who built up a business of such immense proiwr- 
tions and such immense earnings on a small capitalization that they were consol¬ 
idated, bringing in also the companies producing or refining cream of tartar, and 
the aggregated corporations were capitalized at $20,000,000, $10,000,000 pfefeired 
stock, and $10,000,000 common stock. To pay a dividend on that .stock requires 
about $600,000. The alum baking powder companies do not make $300,000 net in a 
year, though they supply 80 per cent of the consumption. The law of competition 
has worked among them so efficiently that most of them are working for tho benefit 
of the consumer. The Royal Baking Powder Company is the only concjjrn that 
does any busine.ss that amounts to anything at all in opposition to alum. (Senate 
committee, 25,26.) c 

Hon. Levi Wells, State dairy and pnre-food commissioner of Pennsylvania, 
estimates that from 60,000,000 to 100,000,(6)0 jxmnds of baking jKiwder are consumed 
annually in the United States, and that if the cream of tarter baking-powder 
people had the entire trade of the country their profits would not be less than 
$20,000,000 annually. (Memorial, p. 30.) 

Mr. Hiogins says the Royal Baking Powder Company has found its business 
gradually dissipating, the fierce competition of the alum baking powders with 
their lower prices gradually taking the trade away. It asks the protection of the 
Government to perpetuate a condition which will enable it to increase its profits. 
(Senate committee, 29.) 

D. Advertiiiiig methods of the Royal Baking Powder Company, and its efforts to influence 
legislation.—^Mr. Steele testifies that sulphate of alumina enters into the manu¬ 
facture of the baking bowder u.sed by .50,006,000 jieople in this country. The 
forces at work against this industry are stupendous, sufficient to spend more than 
$1,000,000 a year for a series of years in advertisements, to compel consideration 
of a bill to suppress the industry in every legislature in the country, and to induce 
one United States Senator to recommepd that the industiy be suppressed. The 
bill was passed in but one State, Missouri, where it was passiid without any 
hearing. (Senate committee, 5.) 

Mr. Du«can Edwards, in a statement on behalf of the American Baking Pow¬ 
der Association, says there is a gi'eat contest between the cream of tartar powders, 
represented by the Royal B-aking Powder Company, a tpist, and the various alum 
powders. The cream of tartar baking-powder companies, by advertising and by 
a skillful use of scientific testimony, really directe<l not against the use of alum 
in baking powders, but against its use as food, have created a sentiment against 
the use of alum in baking powders. They have done this for business purposes, 
in order to keep up their prices by making it appear that the use of alum is harm¬ 
ful and should be prohibited. (Senate Committee, 7, 8.) 

Hon. Levi Wells says the cream of tartar baking-powder people, through 
skillful advertising and a vast amount of deceptive literature circulated through 
the press, have led the public to believe that only their powders are safe to use. 
(Memorial, 30.) 

Mr. Dudley says tho Royal Baking Powder Company is the only baking-powder 
concern whose methods are such and whose profits are so large that it can use 
advertising space extensively. It makes contracts almost universally with the 
papers inserting its advertisements that no advertisement shall be inserted in 
reply. The Senate Committee on Manufactures recommended that the alum 
balnng-powdor companies should be completely legislated out of business on the 
testimony of two chemists in the employ of the Royal Baking Powder Company. 
The committee took a large amount or evidence which was purely fictitious, gotten 
up in the interest of one great baking-powder concern. Mr. Dudley admits that 
some of the chemists of the alum baking-powder companies also volunteered to 
go before the committee. He says that the commercial aspect of using Senator 
Mason’s committee apjiealed immediately to the Royal Baking Powder Company. 
When the committee assembled in Chicago tho company instructed distributing 
crews to go through Illinois and other States and represent that they were under 
the pure-food commission of which Senator Mason was chairman and not employed 
by a baking-powder company. They were instnicted to tell tho housekeepers on 
whom they called that alum baking powder was injurious, that Senator Mason’s 
committee had condemned it, and that .the desirable and pure baking powders 
were Cleveland’s, Royal, and Price’s. All this was done secretly. (Senate Com¬ 
mittee, 31,32.) 

Mr. Charles Latoiiem, of Wabash, Iiid., says the Royal peopleliad been using 
in the Wabash paper a single-column 8-iuch advertisement. When his firm got 
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g rotty well Htartcd in the niamifactnre of haking powder, the Royal Ba1nn(( 
owdor Company published a double-column 8-inch advertisement, complaining 
against his goods, without any signatiu-e. Mr. Latchem then went-to the news¬ 
paper office and wanted to advertise, but was politely told that they could not 
accept an advertisement; that they were bound by contract not to accept any other 
advertisement from a baking-powder manufacturer. The Royal Baking Powder 
Company does not spend a doUar in Indiana, except for one representative, while 
Mr. Latchom’s firm employs 40 people, including B men on the road. (Senate 
committee, 21), 30.) 

Mr. Thompson thinks the Rojral Baking Powder Company has done everything 
it can, fair or unfair, to down its competitors. It pays so much for advertise¬ 
ments and reading matter that it has practically a subsidized press. It publislies 
not only ordinary advertisements, but reading matter without any signature, for 
which double rates are paid, and which delude the public into thinking that the 
newspaper is working for the benefit of the public Ijealth. The company also has 
written letters to ladies who have been using Mr. Thompson’s baking powder, 
stating that it was an alum baking powder. Mr. Thompson says his baking 
powder is an acid phosphate baking powder, but of course has alum in it. (Sen¬ 
ate Committee, 38,29.) 

The Richmond Cliamber of Commerce expresses the opinion that one of the 
chief sources of prejudice against alum baking powder is the system of “ blind 
advertising” inaugurated years ago by the Royal B.aking Powder Comp.any, by 
whiidi articles attacking alum baking iiowder are imbllshed as news matter, 
appearing as the unbiased opinions of the newspaper, while they are in fact piiitt 
advertisements. In this connection was submitted the facsimile of a proposed 
contract between the Royal Baking Powder Company and the .lounial-febune, 
of Knoxville, Teim., providing that articles to l)e furnished by the Royal Baking 
Powder Company should be jrablished “as pure straight reading—set in the same 
size and style of typo and wijh the same style of heading as the pure rea«Jlng 
adjoining—to be surrounded by pure roa<ling and without date, mark, or anything 
to designate them as paid matter.” The Chamber of Commerce states that news¬ 
papers are beginning to refuse to make such contracts. (Pamphlet issued by 
Chamber of Commerce.) 

The memorial of the American Baking Powder Association declares that the 
Royal Baking Powder Company, in its efforts to increase its business, lias resorted 
to “ gradual and persistent deception of the public by false and libelous state¬ 
ments, covertly inserted as reading matter in newspapers, declaring alum baking 
powder to be poisonous, detrimental to health, and a wholly unworthy product, 
and the utilization of the public prejudice which is created by its own false state¬ 
ments to enact legislation prohibiting the manufacture and sale of alum baking 
powders.” 

It is also as.serted that this company inserts clauses in its advertising contracts 
which prevent papers that have its advertisements from inserting any matter 
conti'adictoiy to its statements or detrimental to its interests. It is asserted tliat 
these contracts provide for the publication of pure reading matter; 

In illustration of the Royal Baking Powder’s advertising methods, the memo¬ 
rial presents the following, which is said to represent a type of advertisement 
that is widely distributed: 

[Prom the Commercial-Appeal,Memphis,Tenn., January 2,1900.) 

SAID TO BK ALUM roISONlSC-SEHIOUS CASE OP ILLNESS BEPOBTED PBOM THE USE OP IMPUBK BAKINO 

POWDER. 

[Jolimstowu, Pa., Tribune.) 

The poisoning of the Thomai family, of Thomas Mill, Somerset County, four members of which 
were reported to have been made dangeDiusly ill by Impure baking powder used in making buck¬ 
wheat cakes, has been further investigated. 

The original can, with the remainder of the baking powder left over after mixing the eakea, was 
accured by Dr. Critchileld. The powder had been bought at a iieigblmrlng country store, and was 
one of the low-prieed brands. 

Dr. Critchileld said that the patients liad the symptoms of alum poisoning. As the same kind of 
baking powder is sold in many city groceries as well as country stores. Dr. Critchtield thought it 
important that a ehemieal examination should be made to determine its Ingredients. He therefore 
transferred the package of powder to Dr. Schill, of this city, for analysis. Dr. Schill's report is as 
follows: 

“Icertify that I have examined chemteally the sample of * * * baking powder forwarded to 
me by Dr. Critchflcld. The specimen contained alum. 

• • “Dr. Francis Schill, Jr„ Anofyst.” 

Alum la used In Ibe manufacture of the lower-nrlecd baking powders. It Is a mineral poison, and 
for this reason the sale of baking powders (smtaiiiiiig it is in many cities prohibited. 
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Several quotations from other papers are given in which this case of rilled 
poisoning by alum baking powder is referred to ui)on the authority of the Jtohns- 
town Tribune. All of them are alleged to be paid advertisements of the Boyal 
Baking Powder Company. 

The following affidavits are offered, together with others of similar nature, in 

S roof of the falsity of the statements made in these advertisements and of the 
eliborate manufacture of false statements and the procurement of their publica¬ 
tion by the agents of the Boyal Baking Powder Company: 

I'emHially Appeared before me J. B. Orilchfield, wlio deposes and .say.s n.s follow.^: 

Tiuit I Ufa the doctor who nttended the Tliomii.s family who were poisoned some time ago. 

Tile stuUimenls and advertisements ortho UoyHl Baking Powder Oompany that I stated that thev 
(the Thomas family) were poisoned by ahim in baking powder is falHu. I never made any such 
statement. Mr. lia Feint, the agent of tlie Royal Bilking Piiwder Company, calUal on me and asked 
me if I would .sUite that Iheitoisoning was alum poiaoniiig. and i told him I woiilil not. « 

They have in their advcrtisonuMU misquoted me ami have made false statements iu regard to the 
mutter, as the .symptoms were arsenical poisoning and not alum. 

J. B. (hllTCHFIKI.D. 

Amtu. 20. lOOO. 

Porsonallv appeared before me Francis Rcliill, Jr., who, being duly sworn, dopo.se.s and says: 

I, I>r. F. J^Vlun, Jr., am (he physician who examined the baking powder brought to me from Dr. 
Critehlleld l)V Mr. lai Fetru, of the Royal Baking Powder Company. \vlii<‘h was said t<» have caused 
the poisoning *if the Tiumias family. At his request 1 examined it for alum only, which I fonml H 
contained. He wished me to sign a sUili'ineiil tiiat in my estimation alum baking miwders caused 
symptoms such as obtained in the Thomas familv. This I refused to do. He wished all mention of 
l»is name or his eomiKinies to l.w oxcludial fmm'my statement. Not hyiiireet implication, but by 
innuendo, tbev havi* placed me in a false position, leading the public to infer that I Aventon record as 
saying .such alum baking powders were injurious to hcaltii and had caused the jxasoning of tlie 
Tlioimus family. This latter 1 cinplialically deny. 

'» J)r. Fit.iNOiH RciiiLi., Jr. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 20th day of April, 1000. 

[gRAr.,! Ei)W. K. Leverooui), 

Al'krman. Ciltj of Johnstown, Oimbrhi Omnty, Pa. 


The memorial tvlso states that Dr. Critchfield and Dr. Schill tried to have a true 
statement of the facts in.serteil in tlie newspapers of Jolimstown, “ and the papers 
refused to publish the same, stating tliat on .account of a contract they bad with 
the Royal Baking Powder Company they could publish nothing of this character 
for them. ’ • 

Among other alleged advertisements, one is taken from the Syraemso Post- 
Standard of March 24, UK)0, of which tl>e following is a paragi-aph: 

“ The Jolmstown. Pa., Tribune reports four oases of poisoning near that city 
from the use of a baking jmwder which, when analyzed, was found to contain 
alum. Recently in New York two deaths oocmred from poisoning by the use of 
powders sent to victims in sample-s.” 

Upon this the Memorial makes the following comment: 

“ The only two deaths from poisoning by powder to which this sentence applies 
are apparently those of Barnett and Mrs. Adams, for which Molineux was con¬ 
victed. The powders alleged to have been used were kutnow and hromo seltzer. 
'These, of course, are not baking powder.s. " 

A considerable numlier of other examples of matter alleged to have been pub¬ 
lished in various newspajicrs as reading matter, by procurement of the Boyal 
^king Powder Company, are given. , , , . 

The Memorial also alludes to a house-to-house campaign against alum baking 
powders, which the Boyal Coiiip.any is said to have inaugurated. A quotation is 
made from the Daily Democrat, of Sherman, Tex., dated September 2.5, 1899, in 
which it is said that “ M. Wemple, of Now York City, representative of the 
National Pure Food Association," with eight women assistants, was in Sherman 
for the purpose of inspecting baking powders used in Sherman homes. Mr. 
Wemple is quoted as having made the following statement to a Democrat reporter: 

“ The ladies will call at every house in Sherman, and, with the consent of the 
lady of the house, will inspect the baking powder used and show which powders 
contain alum and which arc made of cream of tartar. We represent no haking- 
jaiwder Ann nor do wo use or recommend the use of any particular brand of 
powder. We simply desire to demonstrate which powders are pure and which 


ttlW llUl. , 

Affidavits of women are also presented, stating that they have been engaged in 
this work. One swears that she was employed by “ the Pure F(»d Aswiation 
of Iowa, or the National Pure Food Association, under the supervision of Senator 
Mason, of Chicago.” Threeothers, signing one affidavit, say: “Mr. Mark Wemple 
instructol us to use the name of Senator William E. Mason .in connection with 
the ‘ Pure Food Commission,’ in order to enable us to gain admission to houses 
while emplojred by the Boyal Baking Powder Company, to condemn the use of 
all other baking powders." 
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Mr. William T. Biggs states In an affidavit that he was employed by the Royal 
Baking Powder Company at $100 a month as “manager of a demonstrating 
crew.’’^ He was instmcted to report to Mr. MarkWemffie. Mr. Wemffie told 
him “ that they did not wish the public to know that the Royal Baking Powder 
Company was doing this work, on account of the prejudice against trusts, and 
that m order to gain admittance to houses we were to have our demonstrators 
tell the housekeeper that ‘ We are not representing any particular brand of bak¬ 
ing powder, but are working under the auspices of the National Pure Pood Com¬ 
mission, of which Senator William E. Mason is chairman.’ ” 

Another phase of the activity of'the Royal Baking Powder Company is'asserted 
in the Memorial to be procurement of legislation against alum baking powders. 
A bill was passed in Missouri prohiliiting the manufacture or sale of any article 
that contains alum and is to be used in the preiiration of food. The passage of 
this bill is referred to as clandestine, and it is said that none of the 81 manufac¬ 
turers of alum baking powders in Missouri was given notice of any hearing, or 
knew of its passage untu they had been legislated out of business. Similar hills 
were introduced in Ge<3rgia, Virginia, Mississippi, New Jersey, and New York, 
but were defeated as soon their character became known. 

Under the Missouri law a case was brought against a dealer, and it is asserted 
by the Memorial that each of the 10 witnesses for the la'osecution testified that 
he appeared at the request of the Royal Baking Powder Company and that he 
was paid for liis apjiearancc; at least two of them at $100 a day and expenses, and 
at least one at $.00 a day and expenses. The case for the iirosecntion, though 
nominally conducted by the State, was really conducted by an able attoimey of 
St. Louis, in the employ and pay of the Royal Baking Powder Company. “At this 
trial the astonishing fact was also elicited that the article on the physiological 
effects of hydrate of alumina, published in the Chemie.al News, of London, by 
Professor Mallet, and which has been supposed to bo in every way an independent, 
disinterested, and purely scientific piece of work, had boon undertaken at tjje 
suggestion of Mr. Hoagland, of the Royal Baking Powder Company, and paid tor 
by that comp.any.” (Memorial, 5-33, 43-4.5.) 

The Richmond Chamber of Commerce imblishes two letters from lawyers of 
St. Louis, Stanley Stoner and .Tames A. Seddon, both of whom were engaged in 
defending the suits brought to enforce the Missouri law against alum baking 
powders. ’These letters declare that the law referred to was passed hastily, and 
without opportunity for opimsition by the alum baking ixtwiler interfests. The 
bill was introduced and carried by a lobbyist. It associated alum with arsenic, 
calomel, and bismuth, none of which was ever used in the preparation of food. 
As first introduced the bill included a inohibition upon the use of potash, but 
this was struck out in the privacy of the senate committee and ammonia was sub¬ 
stituted, the evident reason being that cream of tartar contains potash. 

'The alum baking iiowder companies arranged to have a test case brought under 
the law. It was found that the Royal Baking Powder Company employed attor¬ 
neys to prosecute the case, and that the State was represented, not by its own 
officers, but by these attorneys. It was further developed that all of the 11 
exjiert witnesses who testified against alum baking powder were paid at the rate 
of from $50 to MoO per day and expenses by the Royal Baking Powder Company, 
as they admitted on cross-examination. Two of them admitted also that they 
were paid when they testifieil before the senate committee on manufactures. 

Much evidence was submitted to show that alum baking powder was harmless, 
and the judge declared in his opinion his belief that it was hannless, but never¬ 
theless felt that under previous decisions of the supreme court, of the State the 
judiciary liad no right to interfere with the discretion of the legislative branch of 
the government, and must accordingly enforce the law. An apjieal was taken 
from this decision to the supreme court, which had not yet been decided at the 
time of this correspondence. (Letters published by Richmond Chamber of 
Commerce.) 

Mr. Morrison states that the cream of fcaptar baking powder people succeeded in 
passing alaw in Missouri which would throw 31 alum factories out of business. The 
bill w’as passed without the knowledge of the alum baking powder manufacturera. 
Since that time every legislature which has met has had me bill presented to it, 
but the American Baking Powder Asswiiation has always shown its purpose, and 
has in every case been successful in defeating it. In the Virginia pure food law 
a provision was inserted that alum baking powder should be excluded from the 
operation of the law. (Senate committee, 16.) 

Mr. Udei.I. says the animus behind evefy liill introduced into State legislatures, 
so far as he knows, has been to strike down industries not controlled by the 
Baking Powder Trust. (Senate committee, 13.) 

I 0—VOL XI-24 
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The Memorial ofr the American Baking Powder Association s^s: “Professor 
Prescott stated, nnder oath, in The State of Missonri ■«. Whitney Layton, that he 
was asked to testify before Senator Mason’s committee by Dr. McMnrtrie, chem¬ 
ist of the Royal Baking Powder Company, and he could not afford to leave his 
duties unless he received his compensation of $100 a day and expenses. Senator 
Mason, however, states (p. 195) that he sent for Professor Prescott because he 
heard that he was in the city. He also admitted that for appeariim as an export 
witness for the prosecution in The State of Missouri v. Whitney I^yton he was 
paid $100 a day and expenses by the Royal Baking Powder Company. And fur- 
tlier, that he had not himself made any experiments or conducted any experi¬ 
mental work on bread made with"alum baking powder.” 

“Pi'of. Victor C. Vaughan, who testified before Senator Mason’s Pure Pood 
Committee, also stated, under oath, in The State of Missonri v. Whitney Layton, 
he was told by Professor Prescott that Dr. McMurtrie (chemist of the Boy alBabing 
Powder Company) wanted Vim to testify before that committee, and that his 
compensation (,$100 a day) and expenses were paid in the same manner as Pro¬ 
fessor Prescott’s (i. e., by the Royal Baking Powder Company). Professor 
Vaughan also admitted that he received $100 a day and expenses from the Royal 
Baking Powder Conmany for riving expert testimony for the pro.secution in "010 
State of Missouri v. Whitney Layton.” 

“ Prof. J. W. Mallet (p. 549) testified at great length and intriKlnces in full an 
article published in the Chemical News, of London. Professor Mallet admitted, 
under oath, in the Missouri case that a part of the work included in this article 
was done at the request of Mr. Hoagland, of the Royal Baking Powder Company, 
and paid for by* him. Ho also stated that he was paid by the Royal Baking 
Powder Company for testifying on the side of the prosecution in the St. Louis 
case $.50 a day eicpenses and $350 tor siiccial work. Professor Mallet also stated, 
under oath, before the Mason committee (p. 5.50) that in appearing before that 
committee he did not represent any manufacturer whatever. Professor Mallet 
swore in the St. Louis case that he had not done any experimental work on the 
physiological effects of alum baking powder residues since 1888, so that his testi¬ 
mony given liefore the Mason c.ommittec is practically a reiteration of the work 
paid for by Mr. Hoagland, of the Royal B,aking Powder Company, and published 
in the Chemical News, of London. This article is printed in full in the Mason 
report (p. ,557). No allusion, however, is made to tne connection between this 
article and the Royal Baking Powder Company, which is natural enough, in view 
of Professor Mallet’s statement that he did not represent any manufacturer, nor 
was he inteVested in the manufacture or sale of any baking powder.” (Memo¬ 
rial, 43-46.) 

The Richmond Chamber of Commerce, .after its investigation of alum baking 
powder, declares its opinion that the conclusions of the Senate Committee on 
Manufactures as regards baking powder were based on ex parte testimony, chiefly 
delivered by chemists in the pay of the Royal Baking Powder Company, as 
proved by evidence before the courts of Missouri in State of Missouri v. Layton. 
The fact that Senator Mason stated on the floor of the Senate that he could recall 
no testimony showing that cream of tartar baking powder left Rochelle salts in 
bread is evidence, in the opinion of the chamber of commerce, that the investi¬ 
gation was one-sided, since this effect of alum baking pwder is well known.. 
Over against these conclusions the committee puts the opinion of Judge Clark in 
the above case, based upon a full hearing of both sides of the question, tliat alum 
baking powder is harmless. (Pamphlet issued by chamber of commerce.) 

E. Alum baking powder not controlled by a truet—Mr. A. C. MoRRisoN, secretary 
and treasurer of the American Baking Powder Association, says that this asso¬ 
ciation was formed as a result of the attack on the alum baking jwwder indus¬ 
try, which awakened manufacturers to the necessity of uniting. The association 
is not formed for controlling prices or competition, but for defense against the 
attacks of a single well-equipped organization. It consists of 61 men^rs, who 
manufacture 75,000,000 pounds of baking powder, or 75 per cent of all the alum 
bakingpowdersold. (Senatecommittee, 16.) 

Mr. Davis states that the American Baking Powder Association represents 75 
per cent of the output of alum and alum phosphate baking powders; that there is 
no combination in effect or contemplated as to prices, and that the association 
would not be in existence except for the aggressive and, as some of the members 
think, disreputable methods of their chief competitor in the cream of tartar bak¬ 
ing powder business. (Senate commit^, 38.) 

Mr. J. J. Higgins, president of the American Baking Powder Association, con¬ 
firms the statement that this association, which is composed of alum baking pow¬ 
der manufacturers, is organized not for the regulation of price# or of trade, but 
for defense against the aggressive attacks of an antagonistic interest. (Senate 
committee, 18.) s 
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II. PHYSIOLOGICAL EFFECTS OF BAKING PPWDEBS. 

A. Alnm bakinip powder not injnrloas.—The Memorial of the American Baking 
Powder As.sooiation uresents a nerie8 of medical and scientific opinions to the effect 
that bread prepared with alum baking powder is an entirely wholesome food. 
Extracts are ^ven from the testimony of Prof. Austin Flint and Dr. Ernest 
E. Smith in the Missouri baking-powder case. This testimony was based upon 
an elaborate series of exiteriraents. Opinions of the character referred to are 
quoted from Dr. Charles B. Parker, professor of physiology in the medical depart¬ 
ment of the Western Reserve University, from Dr. .1. B. Sawyer, profes^r in the 
medical department of the Western Reserve Universdty, from Dr. Henry W. Rog¬ 
ers, professor of materia medica and therapeutics in the Western Reserve Univer- 
siw, and from Dr. Tuckerman and Dr. .T. R. Smith, of Cleveland. 

Tlie following sentence is quoted from the decision of the presiding judge in 
the Norfolk, England, baking-powder case: “After, the evidence wo have just 
heard, I do not think bre.ad made from this baking powder becomes an article of 
food injurious to health.” 

Hon. Levi Wells, State dairy and pure-food commis-sioner of Pennsylvania, is 

? noted iis saying: “ I do not hesitate to oxiuess my belief that, so far as health- 
nlness is concerned, the cheaper alum :ind alum-phosphate powders are no more 
objectionable than are the cre;im of tartar powders.” 

From the annual report of the Pennsylvania department of agriculture, 189(1, 
similar statements arc (jnoted. This report says: “A careful study of the ques¬ 
tion leads to the conclusion tli.at a properly compounded alum powder will perform 
all the desired requirements and is no more harmful tlian the powders costing 
four or five times as much.” 

Prom “a report of elaborate experiments on digestion” by Prof. R. Ogden 
Doremus, profe.ssor of chemistry and toxicology in the Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, New York, and Prof. Chai'les A. Doremus, professor of chemistry a^jd 
toxicology in the University of Buffalo (medical detiartment) these statements are 
taken: 

•• Alum and hydrate of .alumina produce scarcely any more retarding effect on 
the digestion than common .salt, and by no moans as gre.at a retarding action as 
did (he RiHdielle salts (from a cream of tartar baking powder). 

•• Further experiments on human subjects, by feeding large quantities of hydiute 
and i)ho.sphate of .alumina at meal times, prove no ill effects. * » * All baking 
powders leave residues in the bread. * * * 

“As to quantities, almn baking powder leaves the h'ast. * *•* Baking 
powders (cream of tartar) which liaivc residues of pota.sh, according to a prevail¬ 
ing sentiment among medical men, .are more objectionahle, leaving .a double 
tartrate of potasli and soda or Rochelle salts. * * * One of the best physiolog¬ 
ical proofs that the residues of alum powders are not injurious is that many 
intelligent families, aw:ire of the comiKisition of tho.se powders, have used them 
for many years without injurious effect. * * * Even the salt of alumina is in 
constant use as a domestic medicine; it is largely employed in the arts without 
toxic effect resulting, and the alnm springs of Virginia, also of Enrojie, are 
favorite resorts for hygienic purposes.” 

The following is from an artidc in the Scientific American Supplement, No. 
18.5, by Prof. (A. E. Patrick, professor of chemistry in the University of Kansas, 
detailing a series of experiments which Professor Patrick had carried on during 
the preceding two months: “ It seems to mo established, as well by experiment 
as by reason, that a properly made alum baking iiowder, used in making bread 
or biscuits, is perfcctly harmless to the human system. » * * In closing, allow 
me to say, in order to prevent all suspicion, that this investigation was undertaken 
for the sole purpose of finding out the facts in this matter—one of so great impor¬ 
tance to us all; that no party or parties interested in the sale or manufacture of 
Raking powder had any knowledge of the investigation, and that I have received 
no remuneration for it or for this article.” 

George Holland, M. D.. is quoted as saying in the Pharmaceutical Record, 
April 1,1887, that the experiments of Francis Sutton, one of the most skillful 
analysts of the day, in connection with the Norfolk, England, baking-powder 
case, and of Professor Patrick, ” furnish positive proof that the very small amount 
of hydrate of alumina left in the broad by the use of alum bakingmowder is not 
dissolved by the gastric juice in the stomach of living animals, and is, therefore, 
harmless.” 

An article by C. VtPetraons in the Ph(lrm.aceutical Record of June 1,1888, is 
quoted, as follows: “An alum baking powder does not deteriorate in a package 
like a cream of tartar powder—its keeping ability is far above the latter. * • • 
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Alum sets free thQ gas from bicarbonate of soda slowly and with greater regn- 
larity than cream of tartar, and therefore does ranch better and more effective 
work. ♦ ♦ Alum baking powders * » * are the best, not only because 

a given quantity will raise more bread than the same quantity of cream of tartar 
baking powder, but because of the small quantity and innocent character of the 
residue they leave in the bread.” (Memonal,pp. 29-33; these same quotations are 
mostly reproduced in the pamphlet. Some Interesting information about Baking 
Powders, published by the American Baking Powder Association.) 

The memorial also refers to the testimony taken in the Missouri alum baking 
powder case (State v. Layton), in which men who had worked in alum factories 
for 13,10, and 20 years, respectively, grinding exsiccated alum, stated that their 
long and constant exposure to alum dust had done them no harm. Their appear¬ 
ance was perfectly healthy, and their records showed that for 3 or 3 years at a 
time they had not missed a day. Similar evidence was given by persohs who 
worked in alum baking iMiwi^er factories and who were in like manner constantly 
exproed to the dust of alum. 

Tlie judge before whom this case was tried used the following language in his 
decision: 

“ It was not proven in evidence that there were any instances in the use of 
alum linking powders which resulted in the leaving in the food product any free 
alum—that is, in its original foi-m. Some experiments showed that alum in some 
form, whether in its original shape or as a conqiound. in combination with other 
substances, did exist in the resulting product. It is to be noted that in every 
instance the quantity of alum or alum compounds found by analysis in the result¬ 
ing food protlucln was extremely small and far below the limit fixed by experi¬ 
ment as being a quantity sufficient to produce appreciable effects upon the 
individual using the food product in any (|uantity, such as would bo obtained in its 
use as food—such as would Iks obtained in practice. 

“ Upon cross-examination the experts testifying for the prosecution admitted 
that in all their experience and in all their reading and information that they pos¬ 
sessed on the subject they had never themselves come in contact with, nor could 
they obtain, any information or any knowledge of any recorded imstani'es in 
which functional disorders or disease or impairment of the digestion and general 
healtli had resulted to any human being from the use of alum baking powder as 
an ingredient in the preparation of food. 

” In the mind of the court tliis fact, considering the enormous proportions to 
which the alum baking-powder industry has gi own in this country and the length 
of time in v/hich such baking powders have been in use, stands as a stone wall 
against the deductions of the most eminent scientists who presented their theories 
on the part of the prosecution. I am unable to find in the evidence in this case 
any just ground for a ruling that alum baking powders, of themselves, when used 
in the preparation of food, are in anywise less wholesome than any other variety 
of baking powders.” (Memorial, 3(i, 37.) 

The memorial of the American Baking Powder Association declares that there 
is never more alum used in alum baking powder than is necessary to release the 
gas; for alum is ttie expensive ingredient and a manufacturer would not naturally 
use more than is needed. (Memorial, 3.) 

The letters (published by the Kichmond Chamber of Commerce) from Mr. 
Stoner and Mr. Seddon, attoineys for the defense in the case of State v. Layton 
brought to enforce the alum baking-ixiwder law in Missouri, declare further that 
the defendant introduced many witnesses to show the healthfulness of alum bak¬ 
ing powders. Among these were boarding house and hotel keepers who had used 
these baking powders for years, manufacturers and sellers who had made and 
sold them for years, and leading physicians who had used them in their families. 
The defendant also secured Dr. Austin Flint and Dr. E. E, Smith, of New York, 
to conduct a series of experiments (elsewhere described) as to the actual physio¬ 
logical results of the use of alum baking powder. Professor Reiser, of Washing¬ 
ton University, St. Louis, also testified in the defense. These lawyers declare 
that the evidence of all these witnesses demonstrated beyond doubt thatalum bak¬ 
ing powders had been in use for many years, that fully 120,000,000 pounds are used 
yearly, and that they had proved entirely acceptable to consumers and were a 
standiird article like sugar or flour. 

It was further shown that no alum remains in the bread. No witness for the 
prosecution could testify that he ever heard of a single case of derangement of 
the human system attributed to the use of alum baking powder. The witnesses 
simply declared that alum was not a natural food product and that its injurious 
effects when taken in small doses would depend upon the question whether it was 
taken into circulation or was eliminated from the syAem, a question as to which 
they had conducted no experiments to determine the answer. 
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Dr. Peter T. Austen stated before the Senate committee that the alum used 
in bakin? powder is a calcined or exsiccated alum, a white poVder which is only 

O soluble in water and has not the sharp astringent taste of ordinary alnm. 

jonate of soda is mixed with exsiccated alum and a neutral filler, such as 
starch. In bread niakitm carbonic-acid gas is set free gradually, and the bread is 
made porous and digestible. The baking powder is entirely decomposed, leaving 
a certain amount of sodium sulphate, which is a very common substance and a 
natural constituent of foods, and hydrate of alumina. Professor Smith and Dr. 
Flint concluded from their experiments that they could find absolutely no differ¬ 
ence in physiological effect between broad made with alum baking powde* and nor¬ 
mal bread in which the residuum was only common salt. The people of this country 
use 100,000,000 pounds of alum baking powder a year, and amjde investigation has 
failed to find any deleterious effect. Very eminent authorities are very strongly 
in favor of the use of alum baking powder, and state that they use it in their own 
families. There is no positive evidence against its use. (Senate committee, 13,14.) 

Dr. Austen, testifying before the judiciary committee of the Georgia lerislature 
said, in addition to the above statements, that it is a mistake to suppose that alum 
used in baking powder remains in the bread as alnm. Hydrate of alumina is 
believed by most recent authorities to be insoluble in the digestive juices and to 
pass from the body as inert matter. No proof has been adduced to show that 
either of these residual products of alum baking powder has any injurious effect. 
Dr. Austen declares that the inclusion of alum with arsenic and calomel, which 
are admitted to be (loisonous, indicates ignorance or intention to mislead. There 
is no ground for considering alum as poisonous, although almost any article will 
produce death if taken in large enough quantities. Alum is ofl^n prescribed by 
physicians in doses of from 10 to 20 grains. Powdered alnm is often blown into 
the thro.at for the treatment of relaxed membranes. No proof has been adduced 
by any experiment that the residual jiroduct of alum baking powder in bread 
produces harmful effects. 

Dr. Austen ((uoles Dr. Sutton, public analyst for Norfolk (England) and otilor 
places, to the effect that all kiirds of flour contain a small amount of alumina, so 
that it would Ire neces.sai'y in judging the effect of alum baking powder to deter¬ 
mine how much of the alumina in the bread comes from the baking powder and 
how much from the flour. In Dr. Sutton's opinion ainmina is not injurious to 
health. 

The witness also quotes the following authorities to the effect that aRim baking 
powder is not injurious to health, giving in moat cases brief extracts from the 
language of the authorities: Dr. J. L. W. Thudicuni, F. C. P.. Lo«d., F. C. S.; 
Dr. Petraeus; A. Wynter Blythe; Dr. B. Ward Richardson, an eminent English 
sanitarian; Dr. Beverly, assistant surgeon to the Norfolk (England) and Norwich 
Hospital: Dr. C. M. Tidy, iirofessor of chemistry and forensic medicine at the 
London Ho.S()ital; Professor Patrick, of the University of Kansas. 

Dr. Austen also quotes from Dr. Henry Froehling, of Richmond, Va., who wrote 
in answer to a request from the commissioner of agriculture of Virginia, as follows: 
“ From my experiments, carefully made, a well-compounded baking powder with 
alum as an ingredient, in the recognized proportions, is as harmless as the best 
creani-of-tartar powder; indeed it is less harmful, as the creani-of-tartar powder 
leaves in the bread a large residue of tartrate of potash and soda (Rochelle salts). 
I find that well-compounded baking powder, with alum as an in^-edient, gives a 
leavening effect fully equal to the high-priced baking powders costing 4 or 6 
times as much.” 


The witness also points out that alum is regularly used in Atlanta and other 
cities in Georgia for purifying the public water suiiply. The chemical reaction 
by which this process is accomplished is very similar to that taking place in bread 
raised with alum baking powder. Tlie hydrate of alumina which is produced is 
rom ived by filtration and is not actually drunk. In the same way the alumina 
in the bread does not pass into the system at all. (Pamphlet entitled “ Some 
interesting information about baking ^wders,” pp. 1-8.) 

The Richmond Chamber of Commerce not only cites testimony elsewhere 
digested in this report, but also local testimony. Thus, Dr. Hunter McGuire, who 
is said to have stood in the foremost rank of his profession, declared his full con¬ 
currence in the opinion that there is nothing injurious in alnm baking powder, 
adding that he permitted its use in his own house and in his hospital, ftfty-one 
physicians of Richmond also testified that in all their experience they had never 
had a patient whose diseased condition of the digestive system could be attributed 
wholly or in part ta the use of alum baking powder in food, and that they never 
Imew a case of functional disorder as a result of the use of such powder. This 
stotement is made in the face of the fact that fuUy 98 per cent of the baking 
powder used in Richmond is alnm baking powder. The Chamber of Commerce 
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also points out tliaj tliere liiis been a romaikable ilecreuso in tbe death rate of 
Richmond during the last S years, concurrently with the enormous increase in 
the consumption of alum baking powders, and that there has also l)een a marked 
decrease in the death rate of the United States. 

It is added, fnrtlier, that the daily habits of the people afford the safest tost of 
healthfulness. The people who from day. to day perfoi-m practical idiysiological 
experiments without preconceived notions of the results afford evidence more sat¬ 
isfactory than the opinions of (diemists. The result of this tiist is a vindication of 
alum baking powders. (Pamphlet issued by Chamber i>t Commerce.) 

Mr. Edwards refers to tho practical experience of millions of peoido who are 
daily using alum baking powder without evil effects, and also to a series of physio¬ 
logical experiments condiujted for the Missouri case, and to be further extended, 
which he predicts will show conclusively that alum in baking imvder is abso¬ 
lutely hannlesB, lie e-xplains that the alum is used merely to release the gas, and 
says no alum is left in the food, ihe residuum being hydrate of alumina, whndi is 
harmless. (Senate committi^e, 8.) 

Mr. John Davis, president of the Detroit Chemical Works, states that he liegan 
in 1888 with the maunfac'ture of (iiv.am of tartar baking powder, but with a view 
to economy turned to baking powder containing alum. After his business was 
destroyed by an explosion be (amtinued only tho manufacture of the acid chemi¬ 
cals used. He has studied tlu! subjei-t, and resolved to jiroduce nothing that 
would bo injurious. He laas used alum baking ]K)wder in his own family for 25 
years. He says the only denial of the healthfulness of alum baking powder comes 
from tho Royal Uiiking Powder Company or it s employed men, who receive a 
money value forJ;heir te.stimony. and from cranks. (Senate committee, 19, 20.) 

Hon. R. W. Tayi.eh, member of Congress from Ohio, states that ho has constitu¬ 
ents who manufacture alum baking powder at Canton, Ohio, and have been doing 
so for a great many ye.urs. They are ready, if necessary, to prese.nt cumulative 
evidence that their product is jmre and innocuous, a promoter of health rather 
than a menace to it. (Senate committee. 17.) 

Mr. Hooper Coynk, manager of the S«i-Gull Specialty Company of Balti¬ 
more, Md., says th.at this company, which is in no way connectisl with any trust, 
manufactures an alum baking powder which has lieen analyzed and indorsed by 
the State chemist and by the chemist of the city health department. Mr. Coyne 
has been engaged in the gale and manuf.acture of alum baking powder for 19 
years; ho has been eating biscuits made from alum baking powder about that 
length of time, and his health is very good. (Senate committee, 26.) 

Mr. R. B.iDavis says he produces annually up into the millions of pounds of 
bakmg powder in which there is a small proportion of alum. He formerly manu¬ 
factured cream of tartar baking powder, hut caused physiological examinations 
to bo made of tho alum product, and began the manufacture of alum baking 
powder purely on physiological grounds, (tjenato committre, 24.) 

Mr. F. J. Ach, of Dayton. Ohio, states that ho has tor more than 20 years been 
engaged in the manufacture of alum baking powder, and during all that time has 
used no other baking powder in his own household but the product he manufac¬ 
tures. containing alum as its principal constituent. During that time he has 
developed from a rather dyspeptically inclined stripling to a perfectly healthy 
state, and has reared a family which has never encountered anything more serious 
than the measles or the mumps. The young women in his employ have never 
shown any symptoms of ill health beyond a normal amount, though they neisessa- 
rily inhale more or less of the dust of the powder in the process of canning and 
labeling. About half a dozen have been employed more than 10 years, and one 
for 20 years. He has done business under the administration of three State food 
commissioners, and has conformed exactly to the regulations of Ohio. The ques¬ 
tion has come up a number of times, and he has always been able to demonstrate 
the harmlessness of his baking powder. (Senate committee, 23,24.) 

Dr. W. B. D. Penniman, chemist of the Maryland State board of health, states 
that under the law of Maryland he can be called upon by any physician to inves¬ 
tigate any matter which ho thinks affects the health of his patients, and it is also 
his duty to look into any case of suspected poisoning; but he has never had a case 
of suspected poisoning where he found any harm in tho baking powder, or in 
which a physician thought that baking powder was tho ])ossible cause of sickness, 
although hundreds of cases have been Wught before him. He has examined 
many samples of baking powders and their constituents, and has never seen a 
s.'unple containing any ingredient which is recognized as a poison. Dr. Penniman 
says there is no evidence to show that any individual was ever injured by either 
aluin or tartrate baking powder, but what little evidence there is would seem to 
show that tho Rochelle salts formed by cream of tartar powders have a more 
active medicinal effect than the hydroxide left by the alum. There is no excess 
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of alnm in or(iinary baking powder over the amount which will combine with 
the sodium bicarbonate, because it costs more than any other «mgle ingredient of 
the powder. (Senate committee, 20-22.) 

Mr. Stepxe says there is no epidemic prevailing among the consumers of alum 
baking powders. He submits an extract from the decision of the court in a Mis¬ 
souri case, elsewhere quoted. (Senate committee, 5, 8. See also Udell, 12; 
Austen, 14.) 

Mr. Charles E. Jaques, of Chicago, has been engaged for 12 or 15 years in the 
manufacture of alum baking powder, and has yet to hear of the first instance of 
any one Isiing made sick by rts use. (Senate committee, 27.) 

Mr. F. E. Udell states that the Provident Chemical Works of St. Louis have 
for more than 20 years manufactured jK)wdoredacid phosphate of calcium, which 
is used in combination with alum in the manufacture of baking powder. It can 
not be used alone, on account of its acting too quickly when combined witli soda, 
and hence not keeping the requisite time. He says this acid phosphate is recog¬ 
nized as the most healthful acid that can be used la the compounding of foods. 
Some 300 or 400 manufacturers of baking powders in the United States are cus¬ 
tomers of his company. Mr. Udell l)eliovcs it more healthful for use in baking 
jiowders than cream of tartar; ho has used it in his own family for years. Tlio 
hydrate of alumina occurs in bread in a quantity so infinitesimally small that 
even though a man were to eat a whole loaf of bread it could not possibly injure 
him. Professor Mallet testified that he had experimented upon himself, and that 
he took 20 grains of hydrate or hydroxide of alumina before there was any per¬ 
ceptible effect. In a whole loaf of bread there are only 12 grains. It was further 
brought out by the (ixperts on both sides that in all the samples of bread made 
with alnm baking powder there was not a particle of alum Ifeft in the bread. 
(Senate committee, 11-13.) 

Mr. (Jeo. a. Thompson of Cincinnati says that he uses alum baking powder at 
home; that it is used in hospitals, physicians’ families, in all Muds of private 
families, and in-r(!staurants, and that no one has ever been injured by it. fle 
himself makes his baking isiwder, so that he breathes it and is covered with it, 
and for S’} years he has never lost a day on account of illness. (Senate commit¬ 
tee, 28.) 

B. Physiological experiments of Dr. Smith and Professor Flint.—Dr. E. E. Smith of 
New York, in the New York Medical Journal of October 27,1900, publishes the 
results of certain experiments made by himself and Professor Austin. Flint as to 
the offe(;t of alnm baking powder upon digestion. Ho says that opinions as to 
the effect of such baking powder are usually based upon the judgment as to 
whether the alumina into which the alum is converted is soluble*or Insoluble. 
The harmfiilness is supposed to come from the solubility of the salts of alumina 
and its consequent absorption into the system. 

The experiments referred to were made with bread leavened with alum baking 
powder, in comiiarison with bread made in precisely the same way but with 
bicarlxinato of soda and hydrochloric acid for leavening. Two healthy men wore 
given CO grams of the alum bakiug-powder bread for breakfast, and 4 days later 
an equal quantity of the other bread. The contents of the stomach were exam¬ 
ined m each case for acid and pepsin, with the following results: 



Baking* 

powder 

brewl. 

Control 

bread. 

Subject 1: 

l*cr cent. 
0.261 

Per cent. 
0.233 


.222 


.M3 

.136 


.072 

.086 



11 hours. 

0.221 

Subioc.t R: 

0.220 


.216 

.200 


.070 

.069 


.146 

.131 


1 ) hours. 

1 

11 hours. 



Dr. Smith thinks that these results are negative and the slight differences are 
rather the inevitable variation in all physiolomcal experiments than the effects of 
the different methods of leavening the-bread. He considers that the conditions 
of the experiment were fair. The limited amount of material available did not 
permit of a quantitative estimate of the amount of pepsin in the stomach. 
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A more elaborute experiment was conducted to ascertain the availahility of the 
food elements of tbe two Icinds of bread. A healthy man was given a diet con¬ 
sisting of bread made with alum baking powder, meat, milk, and butter. The 
bread constituted 64.6 per cent of the solids eaten. This diet was continued for 
8 days. At a later time the same person was given precisely the same diet in 
quantity and quality, e.xcept that the bread was made as above indicated. The 
result of the experiment ns determined by careful weighing of the constituents of 
the fsBces during the respective periods is as follows: 


i 

KoUds. 

1 1 

Protein. 

1 

Fat. 

Carbo- 

hr- 

dmtee. 

Fieccs, period 1.! 

Fuioes, period 2. 1 

Diet available, period 1. 1 

Diet available, period 2.! 

1 

: 4.08 1 

i 4.i i 

1 Oft. 9 ' 
! 95.9 

1 9.1 

i 10.1 

; 90.9 

! 89.9 

5.37 

1 5.6 

1 94.6.'! 

! 94.4 

1 1.96 

1.6 
98.05 
98.4 


Dr. Smith concludes from these results as follows: “ It is thus found that the 
availabilities of the diet in the two jieriods are practically identical, agi'ceing as 
closely, in fact, as can bo exiiected of duplicate experiments on precisely the same 
diet.” 

The composition of the urine during the two periods was also determined, to 
indicate the amount of nitrogenous waste and the amount of the products of 
initrefaction formed by the intestines and absorbed. The results were so nearly 
the same as to indicate no greater degree of the putrefactive process in the one 
case than in the other. 

“ In conclusion, then, the evidence of these experiments is that food prepared 
bytthe use of a so-called alum baking powder does not interfere with secretion in 
the stomach, and, even when it makes up the major part of the diet, it is utilized 
by the body in the same way and to the same extent as an acceptable control diet. 
The investigation does not reveal any reason for believing such food at all inju¬ 
rious or unwholesome." 

Referring to the experiments of Professor Flint, Pi-ofessor P. T. Austen, and 
Dr. Smith, the memorial of the American Baking Powder Association says: 
“ As these experiments are the only ones that have been conducteil on human 
beings, in which the most modem means of investigation have been applied, they 
conclusively prove that the effect of hydrate of alumina is entirely negative, 
neutral, and that therefore bread made with alum baking powder, which leaves 
hydrate of alumina as the residue, is as wholesome and nutritious as the Liebig 
ideal bread.” 

• C. HepUes to witnesses against alum baking powder.—The memorial of the Ameri¬ 
can Baking Powder Association presents an answer to each of the witnesses who 
testified against alum baking powder before the Senate Committee on Manufac¬ 
tures. Only a few of those answers are referred to separately in the following 
paragraphs. The memorial declares that there was a great amount of learned 
talk and a great amount of expression of opinion, but thatno one knows of a spe¬ 
cific case of injury to health by the use of food prepared with alum baking 
powders. It is also declared that the attempt is very adroitly made in some of the 
questions and answers to apply to food made with alum baking powder the infor¬ 
mation pven about alum. It is pointed out that eating alum and eating bread 
made with alum baking powder are entirely different and distinct matters. “ In 
the former case one eats alum, and in the latter one doesn't.” 

It is suggested that Professor Prescott’s remark about astringents and precipi- 
tants (page 85 of Digest) can be applied as well to other articles of food, such as 
coffee and tea (both of which contain tannin, the astringent par excellence), many 
fruits, nuts, wines, etc. 

‘ ‘ Professor Vaughan testified that he had never conducted any experiments with 
bread cooked with alum baking powder, or eaten it, or fed it to others for the 
purpose of seeing what effect it would have upon the health and the digestion. 
He also 'Bwore that it would be impossible to tell what the effects of food prepared 
with alum baking powder would be upon persons of normal health, and that dur¬ 
ing 85 years of reading, practice, and experience he has never seen any ill effects 
traceable to the use of alum baking powder, and further that his opinion os to the 
deleterious effects of the use of alum baking powder was based upon theoretical 
propositions, and not upon cases that hdd come under his individual observation 
or which were recorded in books. 
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“This is another Inminons e.'mmplo of the ovorwhelminij mass of testimony 
antagonistic to the nse of alum in baking powder which m& the Mason report. 
Professor Vaughan does not state that he has ever found unchangc<l ajinm in bread 
made with alum baking powder; ho does not even e.laim that the amount of bread 
eaten .at a single meal could possibly contain 5 grains of alum, or if it did that one 
could eat that amount of alum in 3 or 4 slices of bread without detecting the taste 
of alum, and hence rejecting the bread.” 

Of many other witnesses the memorial declares, in its criticisms of their indi¬ 
vidual testimony, that their statements are indefinite and are not based upon 
experimental knowledge or exact knowledge of any kind, .and that they merely 
expa-ess opinions without indicating any basi.s for their opinions which would 
entitle them to serious weight. Attention is repeatedly c^led to the fact that 
witnesses who testified that alum baking powder is injurious were not (luestioned 
as to the physiolorical effects of cream of tartar baking powder. Even in the 
case of testimony based upon experiments, alleged omissions are pointed out 
which are declared to m.ako the results inconcln.sivd. For instance, the following 
comment is made upon the exiierimetds of Professor Munroe (pp. B."!, 36 of Digest). 

“He believes that hydrate of alumina will exert a harmful effect. He has, 
however, made no experiments himself, and hence expresses only an opinion. 
Later on Ih-ofessor Munroe made bread with alum baking powder, extracted the 
bread with dilute hydrochloric acid, dialyzed the liquid and found coitmounds of 
aluminum in the dialyzates. Ashe did not make a blank test with the ifonr alone 
and did not determine the amounts of soluble salts of alumina present his experi¬ 
ments .are not positive, for the soluble salts of alumina which ho found may have 
come from the flour and not from the baking powder. It is well-known fact 
that m.any samples of flour (smtain ahunina. His inference that because a sub¬ 
stance goes into solution in a 0.2 per ceid. solution of hydrochloric acid it will 
dissolve in the juices of the stomach, and that the alumina so dissolved will pass 
into the blood by osmosis, require experimental demonstrations on living animals 
or human beings and can not fie proved by inference. Professor Mvrnroe’s stflte- 
monts and experiments are inconclusive.” 

Regarding the experiments of Dr. Mott, which consisted of feeding dogs with 
“ biscuits made with immense quantities of alum baking powder,” the memorial 
says: “ Without goin;j into a criticism of Dr. Mott's work, it is sufficient to state 
it is entirely contradicted and overthrown by the investigations of Professors 
Smith and Flint.” * 

Professor Mallet's work is deedared to be practically valueless because it avoids 
the real (luestion. ‘ ‘ He ate hydrate of alumina iirepared in the laboratory, andnot 
intheconditioninwhichitexistsinbreadmadowithalumbakingpowder. * • * 
He practically admits that the amount of hydr.ate of alumina in a loaf of bread had 
no effect upon him when taken at a single dose. His experiments were performed 
only on himself. Ho did not make, as he would doubtless have done had he been 
making an independent scientific investigation, a study of the effects on himself 
of the residue fi'om cream of tartar baking jKiwder. Piuhaps Mr. Hoagland, of 
the Royal Baking Powder Comiiany, had no interest in the sensations that Pro¬ 
fessor Mallet might have experienced * * * had ho taken 50 grains of 
Rochelle salts several times a day.” 

The memorial also calls attention to the fact that Professor Mallet has not 
experimented since 1888, and declares that the manufacture of alum baking pow¬ 
ders has been gi’oatly improved since that time. The exsiccated soda alum now 
used in making alum baking powder was not perfected in 1888. Professor Mallet 
did not make any experiments to show that unchanged alum is loft in bread made 
with alum baking powders. Ho did not tmdertiike to show by experiment that 
food prepared with alum baking powder is unwholesome. His experiments, from 
which ho infers that aluminum hydroxide impairs digestion, .are contradicted by 
the experimental work of Professors Smith and Flint. (Memorial, 41-.52.) 

The memorial declares that the chairman of the Senate Committe on Manu¬ 
factures faiM to reply to a request on behalf of the American Baking Powder 
Association for a hearing before the committee, yet after this request was sent 
“testimony was taken or letters solicited and printed from 28 persons hostile to 
the use of alum in baking powder.” The memorial also says: 

“ The committee states that for 12 months a most searching investigation has 
been made; and that its time were worse than wasted ‘ if it were not prepared 
to make specific recommendations, based upon the evidence which it has taken 
where such evidence is conclusive. Therefore, so far us the use of alum in the 
manufacture of a food product, such a,s baking powder, is concerned, the com¬ 
mittee, in view of the overwhelming mass of evidence antagonistic to its use, 
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recominfinrts that its iise in food prodnots and hahintf powdovH tw prohibited i)y 
law.’ * 

“ In answer to tliiB it may ho said that the committee did not make a seai’ching 
examination of the haking-jjowder matter. Not a single one of the many opinions 
in favor of alum baking powder given by distinguished men at homo and abroad 
are found in this report. The effect of Professor Austen’s short statement was 
ludicrous in the extreme. 

“From that point to the end of the report more and more space is given to the 
opponents of alum baking powder. Chemists who were known to be favorable 
to the cream of tartar iwwder were telegraphed for to come on at once and testify 
before the committee. Old reports of no value were resun-ected from library 
dust bins and used to fill up the reimrt, in some cases with the dates omitted, so 
as not to attract public attention to their antiquity. In fact, the exact experi¬ 
mental investigation made by Professors Flint and Smith being unanswefable, 
pages of mere oiunions not based upon facts, experience, or experimental investi¬ 
gation were introduced, so at to forjn what nuglit Ihj colled an “ overwhelming 
mass of evidence," and thus delude those not familiar with chemical and physio¬ 
logical science into mistaking opinions for proofs. (Memojial, ai)-41.) 

D. The occurrence of aluminum compounds in nature.—The memorial of the Ameri¬ 
can Baking Powder Association says: 

“Advocates of cream of tartar baking powders state that salts of alumina are 
not found in plants or articles of food, but such statements arc talse. Kayser 
states that many wines contain alumina in solution, which has been dissolved 
during their manufacture. L’Hote also finds this to Is? the case. He also itroved 
that both red graj^iesand their stalks contain soluble salts of alumina. Tlie occur¬ 
rence of alumina compounds in flour is so common f hat Wanklyn advises analysts 
to allow for it. Parmentier finds alumina salts in many spring waters. Yoshida 
proves that alumina compounds exist in i)eas, beans, rye, wheat, barley, millet, 
and buckwheat. Mushrooms, lichens, fungi, and mosses often contain consider- 
abk) amounts of salts of alumina. In one mo.s.s (l.ycojmlimii coiiijiUiiiatiim) 
acetate of alumina (jccurs in such quantities that a lye made from the plant I’an 
bo used directly as a mordant in dyeing. The mountiiln raspberry has been found 
to contain an unusual amount of alumirar sidts. Drs. Harrington and Kinnicutt 
find alumina in the a.sh of hum.an and cow’s milk.’’ 

It is further suggested that the opinion of some witnesses against alum baking 
powder, that the occurrence of any clement or compound in vegetation is an indi¬ 
cation of its suitability for food, is an opinion which would load to unfortunate 
results if it i^ere consistently applied. (Memorial, 33; 47.) 

E. IsjarioQi effeota of cream of tartar baking powder.—The memorial of the Amer¬ 
ican Baking Powder Association ((uotes a statement umde in Part .5 of Bulletin 13, 
“ submitted to the Commissioner of Agriimltnre by Dr. H. W. 'Wiley, chief chemist 
of the division of chemistry,” tliat a loaf of bread made with a tartrate powder 
contains an amount of salts more than equivalent to one Seidlitz powder. The 
memonal asserts that “eminent medical authorities claim tliat the continued use 
of small amounts of Rochelle salts is extremely harmful, and some, indeed, claim 
that the prevalence of Bright’s disease is owing to the consumption of Rochelle 
salts in foods.” 

Dr. Austen, testifying before the judiciary committee of the (Jeorgia legislature, 
states that cream of tartar is made from argol, a substance deposited from grape 
juice (luring fermentation, termed chemically acid tartrate of potash. When 
mixed with bicarbonate of soda and a neutral substance it Inicomes baking 
powder. In making bread, a chemical action takes place which sets free carbonic- 
acid gas and leaves tartrate of potash and soda, ordinarily known as Rochelle 
salts. No argument based upon the healthful nature of cream of tartar a.s such 
applies as regards the effect of Rochelle salts, the sole residuum of the baking 
powder which remains in the bread. Rochelle salts were formerly used fre¬ 
quently as a medicine, but are now less approved because of their injurious effect 
on the kidneys and bowels. Thus in the bulletin on “Pood and Adulterants,” 
prepared by Dr. Wiley, of the United States Department of Agriculture, it is 
stated that the amount of cream of tartar baking powder used becomes in the 
bread the equivalent of nearly an equal weight of the active ingredient of Seidlitz 
powders, wfiich powders are a strong purgative. The directions for the use of 
tartar baking powders often called for a quantity equivalent to two Seidlitz 
powders or more in a loaf of bread. 

It is claimed by many authorities, as stated by Dr. Austen, that the presence of 
considerable quantities of Rochelle salts in food stuffs is hamful to digestion. 
The authorities quoted are Professor William Jage, Dr. James T. Nichols, Pro¬ 
fessor 'V’on Fehling, and Dr, Witthaus, in their respective text-books., In addition 
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to tliese authorities the witness refers to the statement of numerous physicians in 
New York City and Brooklyn, in the issues of the Now York World of July 8 and 
26,1888. (Memorial, 27; “ ^iome Interesting Information1-12.) , 

The New York Worl4 of July 26,1888, contained an article on this subject, with 
the head lines “Dynamite outdone. The dangerous combination of cream of 
tartar and soda.” The article consisted chiefly of interviews by a reporter with 
well-known physicians. The writer concluded that these physicians generally 
“ join in denouncing the much used Rochelle salts powders, which are to a great 
extent responsible for the kidney troubles and dyspepsia which afflict the Amer¬ 
ican people.” The authorities quoted in this article are as follows: Dr. David A. 
Gorton; Dr. E. H. Bartley, chief chemist of the Brooklyn board of health; Dr. 
Frank A. West, professor of materia medica in the Long Island college hospital; 
Dr. W.H. Farrington, the house physician at the Astor House: Dr. William H. 
Dustman; Dr. W. J.Purcell,of the New York board of health; Dr.Moreau Mor¬ 
ris, of the Now York board of health: Dr. J. T. Nagle, chief of the New York 
bureau of vital statistics; Dr. Phillip E. Donlin, ex-flciraty coroner of New York, 
and Dr. Robert L. Dickinson. 

The general agreement among these physicians was that Rochelle salts, which 
are the residuum left by the action of cream of tartar baking jKjwders, are likely, 
if used regularly in moderate quantities, unduly to irritate the coating of the 
stomach and of the whole alimentary tract, acting iis a laxative at first, but ulti¬ 
mately tending to cause constipation, and that less serious effects would bo pro¬ 
duced upon the kidneys. 

The most detailed statement is that of Dr. E. H. Bartley, who says: * ■ Whenever 
cream of tartar is used in the kitchen it is changed chemically and becomes 
Rochelle salts. Rochelle salts are a cathartic, a medicine which so irritates the 
stomach and intestines that nature sets up an inflammation and a sickness to 
expel it from the system. This expulsion takes the form of cramps, diarrhea, 
and dysentery. Besides this the salt produces indigestion, dyspepsia, and consti¬ 
pation. Whenever there is a tendency to kidney disorders it .aggravates thdta, 
and in many of these instances aids in starting the hatent disease. * * * Each 
baking powder of this cbiss prescribes an ounce of powder to a quart of flour. 
When this is baked it makes a 2-pound loaf, which contains one-half of an ounce 
of Rochelle salts. Well-to-do people eat on an aver<age half a pound of bread, and 
working men 2 pounds per diem. The former, therefore, take into their system 
a quarter of .an ounce, and the latter an ounce of Rochelle salts everj*day. The 
former certainly injure themselves, while the latter are ruining their systems. 
This probably is a iiowerful factor in causing the great mortality in sickness 
among^working people.” » * ♦ 

Dr. Frank A: West, professor of materia medica in the Long Island College 
Hospital, says that when Rochelle salts are introduced into the system in food 
they have to be eliminated either through the bowels or kidneys, and this would 
produce a highly imtating effect if kept up for any time. 

Dr. Famngton, house physician of the Astor House, says that a leaking powder 
which iiroduces Rochelle salts would cause imtation of the intestinal canal, which, 
after a time, would cause obstinate constipation. The daily use of Rochelle salts 
for a considerable time would lie likely to result in chronic dyspepsia, and would 
certainly injure the tissues as well as the mucous membrane. 

Dr. David A. Gorton says that the daily consumption of Rochelle salts in ordi¬ 
nary food would in time produce a very injurious effect on the coatings of the 
tomach and bowels and on the kidneys. It would produce serious chronic dys¬ 
pepsia and chronic gastritis. 

Dr. Moreau Moms, of the New York board of health, s.ay8 that Rochelle salts 
should never be used except by a physician’s advifie. Its continued use induces a 
very unhealthy condition of the stomach, and especially of the bowels, and finally 
produces constipation of an aggravated type. 

Dr. W. J. Purcell, of the New York board of health, says that physicians seldom 
if ever use Rochelle salts to-day for laxative purposes, because if used persist¬ 
ently they produce an irritation of the bowels which becomes chronic, and which 
almost invariably results in serious and chronic constipation. 

Dr. Robert L. Dickinson says that the effect upon children would undoubtedly 
be far more serious than upon adults, but even upon an adult the effect would be 
to produce diarrhea, colic, and a very much disordered condition of the stomach 
and bowels. “ It would unquestionably produce a chronic gastric catarrh, if not 
gastritis. It would also affect the kidneys by increasing the amount of solid mat¬ 
ter to be excreted by them. According to Bartholow, the best authority we have, 
the continued use of alkaUa would produce the effect of a heart poison by lower¬ 
ing the blood pressure, the temperature, and the action of the heart. Such effects 
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aro often seen in patients who have been actively treated for acnte rUeumatiam 
by this very remedy.” (Memorial,27, 38,39; “Some Interesting Information,” 
14-17.) 

F. All baking powders injnrions.— Dr. Wiley, chief chemist of the Agricnltural 
Department, is opposed to all baking iiowders of every description. He believes 
that the introduction of mineral matters of that kind into the food is injurious, 
even if one can not put his finger on a siiecific instance. Wliat makes men grow 
old is the hardening of their arteries, due to a deposit of mineral matter; if the 
arteries can be kept elastic, one will live to a gi-een old age. The reason so many 
men who-live by their brains fall down at their desks is because the coatings of 
their arteries become encrusted. When a small artery in the brain becomes 
encrusted that is the end of one's activity. Physicians advise the avoidance of 
mineral matters as far as possible. (Senate Coniniitteo, 33, 34.) 

In a quotation from an address by the Hon. Devi Wells, State daily and»pure- 
food commissioner of Pennsylvania, before the national meeting of dairy and 
food commissioners at Chica;Jo, October, 1899, it is declared that all baking pow¬ 
ders are somewhat objectionable because of the salts which they leave in the food; 
whether the residuum be Bixdielle salts, as in the cream of tartar baking powders, 
or whether it be something else, the result of an alum or an alum-phospato pow¬ 
der. (Memorial, 29, 30.) 

PROPOSED LEOISLATION. 

A. General principles.— Dr. Pen’nimak says baking jiowders must bo put in a sepa¬ 
rate class; they die not taken directly as a food or medicine, and he recalls no 
other instance in which a chemical iirocess is introduced into everyone's kitchen 
to effect a certain chemical result. The only question is: Docs it accomplish that 
result with due regard to the health of the con.snmer'f (Senate Committee, 2i.) 

Dr. Wiley believes that alum is injurious, but. lie does not intend to be the 
judge of another man's diet. He is opposed to proliibitive legislation, and asks 
simply that all substances used in food be plainly marked on the label, to let each 
man 3 udgo for himself. In reply to a <iqostion from Mr. Higgins, Dr. Wiley says 
he would approve a provision that in the case of baking jiowder the residuum left 
in the bread should be stated on the latiel.' (Senato committee, 34,3.'>.) 

The memorial of the American Baking Powder Association declares that manu¬ 
facturers of alum baking powders do not oiqsisc honest, fair pure-f<x)d legislation, 
qnd are not in favor of any kind of fraud or decciition. They do object to any 
legislation which is intended to benefit a rival industry at the expense of theirs, 
and which is promoted by manufactured testimony and by the.opinions of scien¬ 
tific men which are not supi)orted by experiments or facts. (Memorial, p. 43.) 

B. Action of Stats legislatures.—The Richmond Chamber of Commerce deedares 
it to bo a striking proof of the weakness of the complaint against alum baking 
powders that the States of Georgia, Virginia. Mississijipi, New York, and New 
Jersey have all refased to pass bills re.stricting their use. These States made care¬ 
ful investigations, while tbe one State that accepted the mejisure, Missouri, made 
no such investigation. A bill, which was an exact cojiy of the act passed by the 
Missouri legislature in 1899, was introduced into the legislature of Virginia in 
1900. The committee of the Virginia senate to which the biH was referred and 
the Chamber of Commerce of Richmond each made an investigation and rciiched 
the conclusion tliat the proposed measure was unjust in its resfrictions on the use 
of alum baking powders. Among the reasons set forth for this conclusion in the 
pamphlet of the chamber of commerce are these: That abundant testimony has 
been given iwfore various bodies and in various publications that alum baking 
powder is not injurious to health; tliat the death rate in Richmond is lower since 
alum baking powder has been used than before; that the report of the Mason com¬ 
mittee contained only ox parte evidence on this subject, and that alum baking 
powder is much cheaper than cream of tartar baking powder. 

The chamber of commerce lays esix^cial stress on the fact that the Missouri act 
had been pa.ssed without due consideration, and that after an extended trial in a 
test case a Missouri judge expressed the conviction that alum baking powder was 
harmless. (Pamphlet issued by Richmond Chamber of Commerce.) 

C. Senate bill 8618.—The memorial of the American Baking Powder Association 
calls attention to the fact that Senate bill 3018, introduced March 16,1900, makes 
it the duty of the Secretary of Agriculture to fix standards of food and to deter¬ 
mine the wholesomeness of substances added to foods; his decision to fix the stand¬ 
ards which the United States court must recognize. These pfovislons would put 
the alum baking powdi-r industry at the mercy of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
who, though a perfectly reliable official, the memorial says, may Be Elected by 
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misleading statements and by an unfounded prejudice againsi^alum balring pow¬ 
ders. It is unjust that a great industry should b<! placed at the mercy of any one 
individual without even a chance of recourse to the courts. (Memomal, pp. 1,2.) 

Mr. Hiooins states that the American Baking Powder Association heartily 
approves of correct pure-food legislation, and is not hostile to the principles of 
Senate bill 3G18, but con.siders that section 7 is unwise in its provisions and would 
unjustly injure the alum baking powder industry. The association desires the 
standards and wholesomeness or baking powder to be decided in the courts, and 
not by the Secretary of Agriculture. If section 7 Ijo retained, the association asks 
that baking powders bo excludiid from its provisions and made the subject of a 
separate provision. (Senate committee, 18.) 

Mr. S. H. Stkrlk, vice-president of the General Chemical Company, says he is 
in full sympathy with pure-food legislation, but «iuestions whether Congress can 
fairly discharge its duty by delegating to one man or set of men absolute power 
to establish what is or is not wholesome, as in section 7 of Senate bill 36)8. Mr. 
Steele considera that this would be an unconstitutional delegation of the law¬ 
making power, and suggests that the clause providing for forfeiture of deleterious 
substances is a deprivation of property without due process of law. Aside from 
constitutional considerations, Mr. Steele says th.at it is contrary to the spirit of 
fairness and justice that one man should be em])owered to determine what is a 
crime. Ho suggests an amendment making the conclusions of the Secretary of 
Agriculture admissible as evidentie, with whatever weight the jury and court may 
see fit to assign them, but not conclusive. {Sen.ito (iohimittee, 3, 4.) 

Mr. Udkli. objects to section 7 on the ground that it is not made compulsory 
uixm the Secretary of Agriculture to accept the oirinionof the IStexperteprovided 
. for, but that it still rests absolutely Nvith him to decide. He says this bill is a 
direct as.sanlt upon the business of his comjiany. (Senate committee, 11,13.) 

Mr. Thompson says the American Baking Powder Association docs not object 
to pure-food legislation for the benefit of tlie public health, but does object.to 
being subjected to a few inerf who may have a theory, .and, acting upon that 
theory, may destroy the alum baking iWwder business. The association desires 
a chance in the courts to have full testimony on both sides. (Senate commit¬ 
tee, 28J 

Mr. Edwards also objects to the provision of Senate bill 3018 giving the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture power to declare whether alum baking powder is wholesome 
or not. Declaring it unwholesome, he says, would mean the irretrievable ruin of 
all the alum baking powder comjiauies. Mr. Edwards considers the mode of 
selecting the comninssion of experts provided by the bill to be tow vague. He 
asks that section 7 bo stricken from tho bill, or that baking powders be excepted, 
(Senate committee, 8-10.) 

Mr. Ch.vki.ks E. JaQDES, of Chicago, a manufiMiturer of alum baking powder, 
says ho is in favor of pure-food legislation, but sees tho product ho manufactures 
endiingered by Sen.ate bill 3618, particularly by section 7, bccau.se there is a preju¬ 
dice throughout the country, created by advertising, against baking powders con¬ 
taining alum. Oil account of that prejudice he is very much opposed to leaving 
his future business career in the hands of a ci immission. Tho manufacturers have 


the right to go into court to state their case, and carry it up to the final court of 
appeals if nece.ssary. (Senate committee, 27.) 

Sir. OOYNK asks that the inalienable right to earn an honest living be preserved, 
and that the courts and right of trial by jury remain oiien to the manufacturers 
of alum baking powder. (Senate committee, 30.) 

Mr. Davis diass not wish any commission or set of men to desti-oy his bupiness 
because it is their opinion he is wi-ong. Ho objects to the Secretary of Agriculture 
having charge of the m.atter, because there is a prejudice built up in the public mind, 
which it is impossible to eradicate, that alum is nnhe.althful. He thinks a chem¬ 
ist is incapable of deciding; it is necessary to have physiologists who understand 
the channels of digestion. He believes it is incumbent on tho United States Gov¬ 
ernment to make a physiological examination of tho materials available for bak¬ 
ing powder. Mr. Davis says there are men in the South who manufacture baking 
powder containing 17 per cent of carbonic-acid gas, and there is a firm in Bhode 
Island which has come out recently with a baking powder containing 10 per cent 
of carbonic-acid gas, and presents logical arguments why 10 per cent is as desir¬ 
able as 17 per cent. If the gentlemen in the Department of Agriculture should 
decide 12.13, or 14 per cent to be the proper thiim, the men in Providence would 
have lost $i500,000 or $400,000, and the men in the &utei would have lost their busi¬ 
ness, amounting to$1,000,000 or more. (Senate committee,24, 25.) 

Mr. Ach believes that lodging so much power in the hands of one individual or 
coterie, as contemplated by section 7, would subject them to such temptation as 
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never before assailed mortal man in this country. He bases this statement on 
what the profits of*the cream of tartar baking powder company wqpld be if the 
measure shpuld be adopted. He declines to sanction any measure that would 
subject any man to such temptation. (Senate committee, M.) 

Dr. Pbnniman, chemist of the Maryland State board of health, prefers to leave 
the wliole^meness of alum baking powder to the courte, rather than to the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture, because while a juiy of 12 intelligent men have sometimefl 
let a guilty man escape, they have seldom convicted an innocent one; but in a 
scientmc commission the strongest mind is very apt to load, and one man will 
make up the finding of the whole. (Senate committee, 23.) 

Mr. John Davis, president of the Detroit Chemical Works, asks that the decision 
as to the standards and comparative usefulness of hairing powders he made in the 
courts, where a proper defense can be made. . r, , 

Mr. Arthur Wyman, general agent of the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, states that one of the products made by this company is alum. He 
believes it a legitimate indnStry, and is opposed to any adverse national legis¬ 
lation which vml prevent its being hoard on its merits in the courts. (Senate 
committee, 5.) 

Mr. E. L.Dddlet, of Dudley & Co., Fairport, N. Y., is opposed to section 7 of 
bill 3618 as antagonistic to his business, and says it would ruin his company. 
(Senate committee, 30.) 

Dr. Wiley, chief chemist of tho Department of Agriculture, says the whole 
(question of advertising and trade rivalry is entirely foreign to tho bill under con¬ 
sideration. The groat question is whether things which me added to food are 
injurious and wljat is tho best method of finding out. The provisions objected 
to had all been orawm long before Simator Mason's committee comraenoed its 
investigation, and were in tho bills reported during many sessions. The object 
has been to establish some unbiased coniinl.ssion, wliich could get at the matter 
without being paid by rival concerns, not being in the employ of any commercial 
intbrest, but selected jointly by the President of t'ue United States and the Secre¬ 
tary of Agriculture, and presumably of a high order and unbiased in its relations 
to trade interests. 

Dr. Wiley says he would deplore any .action which would injure any legitimati' 
business, and would bo the first to condemn the findings of a cxmimission which 
wonld be unfair to anyone’s trade interests. It seems to him that it is unfair to 
assume that section 7 is antiigouLstn! to alum baking iwwdcr; it had no more refer¬ 
ence to alum baking powder than to any other injurious substance. The bill pro¬ 
vides that ev,ery Interest shall be heard l)y tho commission. In studying the effect 
of alum in food tho commission would he required to inform tho manufacturers, 
and ask them to appear and present their side of the case. (Senate committee, 
8.3,34.) 

D. Amendment to Senate bill 3618.—Dr. Wiley expresses his entire willingness 
to accept an amendment making the findings of the commission simply a guide 
to the court instead of obligatory uihui the courts. (Senate committee, 34.) 

Mr. Steele submits an amendment, approved by Dr. Wiley, making the stand¬ 
ards and determinations approved by the Secretary of Agriculture merely evi¬ 
dence, which may be heard with all tho weight that would naturally attach to the 
oonclution of a commission of experts, but leaving the parties ip interest at lilierty 
to show that the conclusion may bo ciToueous. (Senate committee, 30,36.) 



nrrST OF THE LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES AND THE 
4™ “vITES and TERKITORIES REUTING TO 
ADULTERAreD AND UNWHOLESOME FOOD. 


IN'CRODUCnON. 

AUTHORITIES FOR THE ENFORCEMENT OF PURE-FOOD LAWS. 

While I 1 UV 8 of one kind or another prohibiting the adulteration of food are found 
in i)Tactically every State in the Union, effective provisions for,the enforcement 
of those laws have been enacted in only about half of the Commonwealths. In 
Connecticut and Kentucky the State agricultural experiment station is charged 
with the enforcement of the laws regarding adulteration of food and unwholesome 
food, while Connecticut has alito a dairy commissioner to enforce the regulations 
as to dairy pn )dne,ts. The State board of .agriculture in North Carolina is directed 
to enforce the pure-food laws, while in Missouri and Now York the Imard of agii- 
culture eiifoiares the laws relating to dairy products only. In New York, New 
Jersey, Indiana, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee the State board of health is the authority for executing these laws, and 
is usually empowered to ai)point inspectors and in some cases chemists and other 
experts. Special officers, usually known by the title of dairy and food coinmis- 
8ioners,have l)een established for the enforcement of the pure-food laws in Illinois, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington, 
and Wisconsin. California. Colorado, Iowa, and North Dakota have dairy com¬ 
missioners to administer the laws regarding dairy products, but have no special 
ofueers to enforce the other pure-food laws. 

These various authorities and their inspectors or agents are, in every case, given 
quite definite authority to enter iiremises where they Irelieve articles of food are 
manufactured or sold, to open any package and insi>ect the contents, and to take 
samples for analysis. Penalties are usually prescribed for hindering these officers 
in the discharge of their duties. In sevei’al of the States where such special ofli- 
cors exist, and in some others where the law makes no provision for State inspec¬ 
tion, it is provided that'manufacturers and sellers of articles of food must deliver 
a sample to any person interested who tenders the market price. 

GENERAL LAWS REGARDING THE ADULTERATION OF FOOD. 

Practically every State and Territory has a provision of some sort prohibiting 
the adulteration of food and the sale of adulterated food. In a considerable num¬ 
ber of States, especially in the South and West, these provisions are very brief 
and general in their form. They do not carefully define adulterations or provide 
for exceptions. More recent laws enacted in over half of the States are much 
more elaborate and effective. In many oases the language used in these later laws 
is practically identical in the different States. After defining food in a broad 
manner, especially so as to include articles of drink, they usually declare that food 
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shall be deemed adulterated in the following oases: “First, if any substance or 
substances have been mixed with it so as to reduce or lower or injuriously affect 
its quality ot strength; second, if an inferior or cheaper substance or substances 
have been substituted wholly or in part for it; third, if any valuable constituent 
has been wholly or in part abstracted from it; fourth, if it is an imitation of or 
is sold uoder the name of another article; fifth, if it consists wholly or in part of 
a diseased, decomposed, putrid, or rotten animal or vegetable substance, Whether 
nninnfactured or not; sixth, if it is colored, coated, iiolished, or powdered whereby 
damage is concealed, or if it is nuide to apju'ar better or of greater value than it 
really is; seventh, if it contains any added poisonous ingredient or any ingredient 
which may render it injurious to tlie health of a person consuming.” Tl\pre are 
some modifications in detail in the laws of the various States. 

These general laws also prAvide for certain exceptions from their definitions. 
Thus it is commonly declared that mixtures or compounds known as ordinary 
articles of food shall not be deemed adulterated if they are so labeled as distinctly 
to show their character and if they contain no injurious substance. The further 
provision is added by a few States that such permissible compounds must con¬ 
tain er’ery necessary ingredient and no unnecessary ingredient, while a few States 
require that the names of their ingredients .shall be placed on the lal)cl. 

Oregon and South Dakota have detailed definitions of adulterated foods, but 
permit their side if properly labeled to show their true character. 

These more elaborate laws u.sually contain .also definite provisions regarding 
their enforcement, which are seldom found in the briefer laws. Sometimes 
there are very detailed requirements regarding the taking of samples, such as a 
requirement that the sample shall be taken in the presence of the owner or his 
representative and often another witness, or the reqiiiroment that a part of the 
sample shall be sealed up separately amj left with the licrson in charge as a pro¬ 
tection against error and fraud in the analysis of the article. 

In Colorado, Iowa, New Hampshire, and Maryland the laws regarding food 
adulterations are less elaborate. They declare usually tjiat no injurious adultera¬ 
tion shall bo permitted, but that mixtures or adulterations which arc not harm¬ 
ful may bo sold if the purchaser is informed of their character and if they are 
properly labeled. 

SALE OF IlNWHOLESttME FOOD. 

Nearly all of the States prohibit the sale of impure, corrupted, decayed, or other¬ 
wise unwholesomo articles of food or drink. A few States make this prohibition 
only with the added clan.se, “ unless the Imyer is informed as V> the true character 
of articles.” The laws on this subject are for the most part brief and do not differ 
greatly among themselves. Some .add more siiecific prohibitions, such as that the 
flesh of an animal which was diseased or which died otherwise than by shaughter 
shall not be sold; but the general terms of the other laws would doubtless cover 
cases of tliis sort. 

Most of the States having detailed laws conceniing food adulteration such as 
have already been described include, under the definitions of adulterated food, 
articles which consist of or contain tainted or unwholesome animal or vegetable 
matter. Some of these States have also separate provisions regarding unwhole¬ 
some food, but in others the definition in the general law is the only one on this 
subject. 

The laws of a dozen or more States, including such important States as Illinois, 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Mis.souri, and New York, prohibit the killing, for the 
purpose of sale, of a calf under the ago of 4 weeks (in one or ^o States, 6 weeks) 
or the sale of the flesh of a calf killed under that age. Ohio has a more detailed 
law on this subject. 
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VINEaAB. 

Approximately half of the States have special laws regarding the adulteration 
orfixingthe standardof vinegar. Kansas, Maine, Maryland, and New Jersey con¬ 
tent themselves with declaring that no vinegar shall be sold as cider vinegar which 
is not produced solely from pure apple juice, and that no injurious ingi-edients shall 
be used in vinegar of any sort. Missouri prohibits imitations of fruit vinegar and 
the use of artificial coloring in vinegar. The other States regulating vinegar are 
Connecticut, District of Columbia. Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin. The laws of these States have the general pro¬ 
visions above named, but add other more elaborate requirements. They require 
that vinegar shall have an acidity usually equivalent to 4 per cent of absolute 
acetic acid; in Minnesota, New York, Oregon, South Dakota, Rhode Island, .and 
Virginia the standard is 4^ per cent. Most of these States declare further that cider 
vinegar must contain at least 8 per cent of cider vinegar solids. It is also a com¬ 
mon requirement that all vinegar shall be made exclusively from the fruit or grain 
from which it purports to be made and shall be correctly branded. In uumy 
States the law requires the name and residence of the manufacturer of vinegar, 
especially if it is labeled “cider vinegar,” to be branded on the package. In a 
few States there is a clause fixing the percentage of solids and oPraineral matter 
or mineral ash which must be contained in fruit vinegar of any kind. A some¬ 
what more common provision prohibits the use of artificial coloring matter in 
vinegar. Ohio, Michigan, Penpsylvania, and Illinois require the branding gf 
vinegar in such a way as to indicate whether it is fermented or distilled, while 
Minnesota, South Dakota, Utah, and one or two other States require the strength 
or acidity to be marked. 

ADULTERATION OP LIQUORS. 

Liquors are uniformly included under the definition of food in connection with 
the general laws prohibiting footl sidulteration. In addition a considerable num¬ 
ber of States have special laws regarding the adulteration of liquors intended 
for use as beverages. The moat usual form of these laws is a prohibition upon 
the adulteration of spirituous or malt liquors with certain enumerated drugs or 
with other injurious substances. The drugs which are most commonly named in 
the prohibition are coc ulus indicus, wormwood, aloes, salicylic acid, etc. 

Georgia, Indiana, New York, and Ohio have special laws prohibiting the adul¬ 
teration of domestic wine (that is, wine made within the State) with other liquors 
or foreign substances. The Ohio and New York laws are exceedingly detailed, 
providing for the labeling of wine “pni’e wine,” “ wine ” or “ half wine,” and 
“ compound wine ” according to its standard. 

Missouri has established an inspector of beer whose duty it is to inspect all 
breweries and to stamp every package containing beer with a certificate as to its 
purity. Beer must be manufactured only from pure enumerated grains, malt, 
hops, and yeast. 

SUGAR, SIRUP, AND HONEY. 

The laws of Connecticut, District of Columbia, Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Mary¬ 
land, Massachusetts, and Michigan contain special provision regarding the adul¬ 
teration of sugar and molasses with glucose, starch sugar, and similar products. 
In some instances the law merely prohibits fraudulent adulteration, while in other 
States it is provided that the proportion of glucose or the proportions of all the 
ingredients must be labeled upon packages containing such adulterants. In Cali¬ 
fornia, Kentucky, Jfinnesota, South Dakota, and Vermont there are found pro¬ 
visions requiring that compounds in imitation of honey not produced exclusively 
I G—VOL XI-25 
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by the honey beo must bo labeled to show their true character. Minnesota and 
South Dakota furtW prohibit the sale as genuine of honey produced by bees fed 
with sugar; gUicose, or similar substances. 

In Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, Vermont, and Now York the adulteration 
of maple sugar or sirup with cane sugar or glucose or other substances is pro¬ 
hibited, as well as the sale of such adulterated articles. New York and Ohio fur¬ 
ther prohibit the adulteration of cane siigar or sirup with maple sugar or simp. 

ADULTERATED CANDY. 

Within comparatively rwent years a largo majority of the States have passed 
laws prohibiting injurious adulterations of candy. Those laws are usttallyin 
practically the same language. They declare it unlawful to manufacture or sell 
candy containing terra allm, barytbs, talc, or other mineral substances, or inju¬ 
rious flavors or coloring matter, or other harmful substances. 

CANNED GOODS. 

In Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Massachusetts. Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin the 
law requires that canned goods of any sort mnst bo distinctly labeled with the 
name and place /)f business of the packer (or, in some States, of either the jiackor 
or the dealer), together with some tenn indicating the quality of the contents. 
Moat of these States further declare that .so-called “soaked" or “bleached” 
goods—that is, got)ds canned from products previously dried—must l)c labeled as 
sifch in prescribed typo. 


ADULTERATION OF LARD. 

Eleven States have special provisions reg.arding the iidnlteration of hard (Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan. 
Minnesota, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Vermont). The usual provision is 
that no combination of fats or oils not produced exclusively from pure fat of 
healthy swine shall be marked “pure,” “refined,” or “family,” but that every 
such compound must be distinctly marked in prescribed typo “ compound lard” 
or, in some States, “ substitute.” Lard mixed with other substances must in some 
of these States be marked “ adulterated.” In two or three States the name of the 
mannfactnrer of such compounds must also bo placed on the label, .and in others 
retail packages containing it must be accompanied with a proper Label. 

ADULTERATION OF OTHER ARTICLES OF FOOD. 

In certain States provisions regarding the ailnlteration of other specific arti¬ 
cles have been enacted. Thus in California it is unlawful to sell adulterations 
or imitations of olive oil. The laws of the District of Columbia define in detail 
the standards of coffee, tea, cider, glucose, flour, bread, and olive oil. In Rlinois, 
Michigan, South Dakota, and Minnesota there are special regulations requiring the 
labeling of imitations or adulterations of jellies or jams. Wisconsin, South Dakota, 
and Minnesota regulate the mamifacture and sale of baking powder, especially 
that containing alum. In Nebraska and Virginia the adulteration of cider is 
prohibited, while in Missouri, Texas, Virginia, and Vermont mixtures of grain or 
adulterations of flour or meal must be labeled to show their true character. 
Dlinois has regulations concerning the adulteration of flavoring extracts, choco¬ 
late, and cocoanut, while Minnesota and South Dakota similarly regulate the 
adulteration of spices and condiments. 
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IMITATION BUTTER, OLEOMARGARINE, ^ETC. 

Almost every State and Territory in the Union has a special pro^sion in its 
laws regarding imitations of butter. Many of these provisions are highly elabo¬ 
rate. In more than half of the States it is declared that imitations of butter must 
be wholly free from coloration. Most of the great dairy States have this provi¬ 
sion. A common form of the law is to prohibit the manufacture or sale of any 
compound of fats, in imitation of butter, not produced wholly from pure milk or 
cream, with the proviso that oleomargarine may be sold in separate form, in such 
manner as to advise tbo consumer of its true character, free from coloration or 
from any ingreditmt which makes it look like butter. In other States it is declared 
that no person shall mix any combination of fats not ijroduced from pure milk or 
cream with annatto or other coloring substances or Vith genuine butter, so as to 
make the product resemble butter. 

A large proiiortion of the States which thus provide that imitations of butter 
shall be free from coloring add further that they shall be labeled distinctly to 
show their true character. In some cases the label must be “ substitute for but¬ 
ter;” in other cases “ oleomargarine,” while a few States allow various alternative 
phrases to be used. Such labels must bo placed conspicuously upon the original 
package, often in two or more places, and retail sales must be ajcompanied by a 
wrapper or label of a similar character. The size of type is generally prescribed 
where labels are required. A half dozen of the States which forbid the coloring 
of imitation butter content themselves with a further prohibition ni)on the sale 
of imitation butter as genuine, without distinctly prescribing the method ^f 
marking it. 

A'^ermont, South Dakota, and West Virginia require oleomargarine to be colored 
pink. In 13 States, the most important of which are California, Indiana, and 
Michigan, the law does not prohibit the coloration of imitation butter but merely 
requires it to be labeled properly. The provisions regarding these labels corre- 
si)ond closely with those alre.ady referred to. Of these 13 States, California, North 
Carolina, and Michigan further require the names of the ingredients of imitation 
butter to be placed upon the label. And there is a similar requirement in Ohio, 
where the coloration of oleomargarine is also prohibited. 

Two or three States merely prohibit the sale of imitations of butter without 
more siiecific i)rovlsions. It is probable that these laws would be construed to 
permit the sale of oleomargarine in distinct form. 

More than two-thirds of the States which have laws directed against the manu¬ 
facture and sale of imitation butter add a provision that keepers of hotels, board¬ 
ing houses, and other places of public ontertainment, who use or serve such imi¬ 
tation, must give notice of the fiict to their guests, either verbally or by printing 
upon the bill of faro or by posting a conspicuous notice in prescribed type, or some¬ 
times by all of these methods. In California, Now York, Pennsylvania, Utah, 
and Wisconsin it is unlawful to use imitation butter or cheese in any institution 
receiving State support. Several States, notably Connecticut, Massachusetts, Ohio. 
Michigan, and Wisconsin, further require that all places where oleomargarine or 
similar substances are sold shall maintain conspicuous notices to that effect. 
Pennsylvania and Nebraska require manufacturers and dealers in imitation but¬ 
ter to obtain a State license, paying fees of considerable amount. In Connecticut, 
New York, Minnesota, and one or two other States the law declares that the 
words “butter,” “ dairy,” “ creamery,” or any name or representation of a breed 
of dairy cattle, shall not be used in connection with imitations of butter. 

California, Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin have recently 
enacted laws regarding what is known as “process butter”or boiled butter- 
made by melting down original stock butter, usually of an inferior character. 
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8nd mixing it with milk and reworking it into the form of butter. These States 
require that;butter produced in this way shall be conspicuously labeled “process 
butter” or “renovated butter.” 

IMITATION AND FILLED CHEESE. 

Laws regarding the adulteration or imitation of cheese are less generally found 
than those regarding imitation butter. In eight Of the States the laws already 
described regarding imitation butter embrace also imitation cheese; it is thus 
unlawful to color any imitation to resemble genuine cheese, and labels of imita¬ 
tions are required. In six other States there are separate provisions prohibiting 
the sale of imitation cheese as genuine, wliile two States require that it slftill be 
conspicuously labeled as such. “Imitation” in these States seems usually to 
include what is elsewhere defined as “ filled ” cheese. Several of the leading dairy 
States, notably Michigan, New York, Pennsylvania, Utah, Washington, and 
Wisconsin, prohibit the sale of “ filled cheese,” that is, cheese into which melted 
butter or animal fats or oils have been introduced. In Ohio and New Hampshire 
filled cheese may be sold if labeled conspicuously as such. 

BRANDING OF CHEESE. 

V 

California, Colorado, Michigan, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Washington, and Wisconsin, all important dairy States, provide for the branding 
of cheese. Full cream cheese is defined in some of these States as that made from 
milk from which no cream has been removed, ov milk conforming to the legal 
standard. In other States it is defined as cheese containing a certain percentage 
of fats to total solids or to total weight; these percentages differ materially. 
Nearly all the States named authorize and some of them require the branding of 
full cream cheese as such, usually with the name of the State added. Stencils for 
this purpose are in many cases furnished by State authorities. In four of these 
States it is required that cheese made from skimmed milk shall be conspicuously 
labeled “ skimmed cheese,” and there is a similar provision as to skimmed cheese 
in two or three States which have no other restrictions on this subject. California 
and Pennsylvania establish several different grades of cheese according to the 
percentage of fat, and reqjiire them to be labeled as such. 

PURITY OP MILK. 

Nearly all of the States have laws prohibiting the adulteration of milk, or the 
sale of adulterated milk, and most of them add a prohibition, against the sale of 
impure or unwholesome milk. In many States detailed definitions are given as 
to what constitutes adulterated or impure or unwholesome milk. Thus milk is 
considered adulterated if water or any other foreign substance is added to it. It 
is considered unwholesome if taken from cows having diseases, sores, etc., or 
within 1.5 days before or 4 or 6 days after parturition, or from cows which are fed 
upon any substance in a state of putrefaction or otherwise tending to produce 
unwholesome milk. A number of the States specially declare that niilk from 
cows fed on brewery or distiUery waste shall be considered unwholesome. A 
smaller number of States have laws prohibiting the keeping of cows which are 
used to produce milk for sale in stables which are crowded or otherwise unhealthy, 
and further prohibiting the sale of milk from cows kept in such conditions, while 
two or three also forbid the sale of milk exposed to exhalations, etc., from persons 
having contagious diseases. 

In several States the sale of skimmed milk or milk from which the strippings 
have been withheld is prohibited, though it is possible that the courts would 
interpret this provision to mean that such milk must not be sold^ pure. The 
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laws of several other States contain such a modifying provision, declaring that 
skimmed milk may he sold only with notice to the purchastir its character. In 
fully half of the States, including most of the leading dairy States and those con¬ 
taining largo cities, skimmed milk may be sold only from cans or vessels con¬ 
spicuously marked, in prescribed type, with the words “ skimmed milk.” The 
New York law especially declares that skimmed milk shall not be sold at all in 
Greater New York, but may be sold as such in other parts of the State. 

About half of the States, including the most populous and important ones, 
define the standard of milk in terms of the proportion of butter fat and of total 
solids to the entire weight of the milk. The most common requirement is that 
milk shall contain not less than 3 per cent of butter fat, but the District of Colum¬ 
bia, Maryland, and Minnesota require 3.5 per cent, while Massachusetts requires 
3.7 per cent. The standard for total solids inclu<}ing fat is 11.5 per cent ini 
State, 12 per cent in 4 States, 12.5 per cent in 6 States, and 18 per cent in 3 States 
(Massachusetts, Minnesota,and New Hampshire). 

Several of the leading dairy States have provisions also regarding creameries 
and cheese factories, regulating the method of testing, weighing, and accounting 
for milk, and prohibiting the conversion of milk or its products, when received in 
trust for manufacture for the benefit of the owner, to tho use of any other per¬ 
son. In a few cases the law declares that creameries and utensils used in con¬ 
nection with them must be kept in a clean and sanitary conditian. 

The enforcement of the law regarding the purity of milk is often placed in 
the hands of local inspectors or boards of health, even in States having central 
dairy officers. In California State inspectors of milk are provided for, while in 
Iowa, Minnesota, and Washington persons selling milk in cities are re<iuire5 to 
obtain licenses from the State authorities, which are also charged with the enforce¬ 
ment of the laws as to milk. The dairy laws of Connecticut, District of Colum¬ 
bia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, Now Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island authorise or require local governments to appoint inspectors jf milk and 
prescribe the powers of these inspectors. In several of those States it is further 
provided that keepers of dairies must obtain licenses or permits., It should be 
noted also thijt the laws regarding municipal corjjorations frequently contain pro¬ 
visions authorizing them to regulate the adulteration and side of milk, and to 
inspect it. 


CHEMICAL PRESERVATIVES IN DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

Several States (Kansas, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Now York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Virginia, and Wisconsin) exi^essly prohibit the use of certain enumerated 
or other injurious chemicals in milk, butter, or other dairy products. These 
chemicals are mostly such as are used for preserving these products. 
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I.—Taiuilak Summaky oI'' Laws »)f tiik Status an4) Territories 


Authorities for enforcing Inn. 


Alabama.. 
Arizona ... 
Arkanwis.. 
Caiiforiiia. 
Colorado .. 


Connccliowt. Agricultural experiment station . 

llclaware. 

District of (Columbia.. Health officer of District. 

Florida. 

(icorgia... 


Illinois. F(M>d commissioner; inspectors . 

Indiana. State boarci of health. 


Indiana. State 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 


Kentucky. Agricultural experiment station; in- 

I specters. 

Louisiana. I State board of health. 


Maryland. 

Massachusetts. 


Mississippi. 
Missouri... 


.j State board of heallli; inspcclons — 

A Dairy and food commissioner; in- 
! spectors. 

j Dairy and food commissioner; in- 
siiectors. 


Nebraska. 

Nevada. 

New Hampshire. 
New Jersey. 


Dairy and food cominiasioncr.. 


I State board of health. 

I Slate board of hcaitii and dairy cum- 
I missloiier. 



New York. State board of health; inspeelorn. 

f 

North Carolina. State board of agriculture. 

North Dakota. 

Ohio. Dairy and foi^ commiasioner. 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon. Dairy and food commiasioner.. 

Pennsylvania.. Dairy and food commissioner, in¬ 

spectors. 

Rhode Island. 

South Carolina. State boanl of health; inspectors. 

South Dakota. 

Tenneaace. State board of health; experts. 

Utah. Dairy and f^ commi^oner. 

Vermont. 

Vljginia. 

Washington. Dairy and food commissioner. 

West Virginia. 

Wisconsin. Dairy and food commissioner. 

Wyoming. 


Ueneral pruvlslons as to food adulto* 
ration. 


Brief general prohibition 
Brief general prohibition 


Detailed definitions; mustl^ It^cled. 
Injurious adulterations prohibited... 

Detailed definitions. 


. Detailed definitions. 

Brief general prohibition. 

. Unlawful unless labeled. 

Brief general prohibition. 

Detailed definitions. 

Detailed definitions. 

, Unlawful unless labeled. 

Detailed definitions. 

Detailed definitions.. 

Detailed definitions; must be marked 
with quality. 

Brief general prohibition. 

Unlawful unless labelt'd. 

Detailed definitions.. 

Detailed definitions. 

Brief general prohibition. 

Detailed definitions. 

Brief general prohibition; pohvmous 
adultcnillons. 

Brief general prohibition. 

; Detallefl definitions. 

• Brief general prohibition. 

: Dotaiie<i definitions. 

I Detailed definitions... 

: Ihdawful unl«.sslabeled. 

Tadniled definitions. 

Detailed definitions. 

Brief general prohibition. 

Detaile<l definitions. 

Brief general prohibition. 

Didailed definitions; labelcsJ. 

Detailed definitions. 

Briid general prohibition. 

Dctuiml dcflnilions. 

Detailed definitions; labeled. 

Detailed definitions. 


Brief general prohibition 
Brief general prohibition 
Brief general prohibition 

Detailed definitions. 

Brief general prohibition 

Detailed delinitions. 

Brief general pruhibltiuu 
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ItKLA'iWG TO THE ADULTERATION OF F0018 GENERALLY. 


UnnhoieiioinM or Rpoll«d food. 


Brief general prohibition. 

Brief geiicml prohibition. 

Brief general pmhibitlon; veal. 

(Covered by definition of adulteration. 

Brief generui prohibition.;. 

Covered by adulteration. 

Covered by adulteration. 

Covered by adulteration. 

Buy(*r iniist bo informed: vi'ul. 

Brief general prohibition. 

Brief general prohibition. 

Covere<l by adnltcrntion; veal. 

Brief general prohibifion; veal. 

Buyer nuwt be informed. 

Jiuyer must b(! informed. 

(’overtHi by adulteration. 

Unlawful unless btiycr informed. 

Buyer must be informed; veal. 

Brief general pndilbition. 

Buyer must be informed; veal. 

Covercsi by adulleratiun. 

Brief gi-iierul pndtibition. . 

Brief general prohibition. 

Brief general prohibition; vwil.,. 

Brief general prohibition. 

1 Covero<l by adulUTntion. 

Brief getuTal pnddbltion. 

Covered by adultemtum; veal. 

Covere<l by ndnltenition. 

Buyer must Ih^ informed. 

Brief general pndiibition. 

Covered by adulteration. 

Brief general prohibition. 

Buyer informed: veal—regulations. 

Brief general prolubitioii. 


CovertKl by a<lulUfration; veal. 

Buyer must be infonmsl: veal. 

Brief general prohibition. 

Unlawful unless buyer informed. 

Covered by adulteration. 


Brief general prohiliition. 

Brief general prohibition; veal.. 
Buyer must be informed. 

Covered by adulteration. 

Unlawftd unless buyer informed 
Unlawful unless buyer informed 
Brief general prohibition. 


Adulteration of Ihiuors. 


Drugs and injurious substum-es jirolilblU^d. 


Injurious substan(*<*s prohibited. 


Injurious adulterations prohibited. 
Inpirions adulU;ratlons prohibited. 
Domestic wine—adulteration proliibited. 


InjuriousHuUshincesprohibited; domesliewiue 


! Tnjuriona substances prohibited. 

' Injurious adulterations prohibited. 

1 njnri<ms and abnormal digredients prohibited. 

' Injurious and abnormal ingre«lieiits prohitiiied. 

' I’oisonous ingre<iiiuits prohibited; detaileilreg- 
ulalion of beer. 


Injtirions adulterations pn)hibited. 


Iniuriousatid abnormal ingrediciitsprohibited; 
ij4>mestie. wines. • 


Keguiation of domestic wine. 


Adulteration prohibited: State aasayer. 
Injurious or abnormal ingn*<Ueiits prohlbiUni. 
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li.—T aihiIyAR Summary df Laws op trk Statkh ANfi Territories 



Vlueirar. 

Sugar and sirup. 

sugar and sirup; 
honey. 


i 




1 




I 




1 


Honey — adulteration 
prouiblted; com¬ 

pounds labeled. 



Glucose—buyer inform¬ 
ed; i>ereeutage marked 

.Vdnltcration prohibited 

Adulteration prohibited 


•Ipercentaddity: brand¬ 
ing kind; no harmful 
ingrcdicnki. 

4 percent acidity; imita¬ 
tion cider vinegar. 


Delaware. 

District of Columbia .. 

Florida. 



Geurgria. 





4i per cent acidity; imi- 
Uition cider vinegar; 
injurious ingredients. 

4percentHcidily; brand¬ 
ing quality and kind; 
hurinfnl ingredients. 

4 jiercent acidity; brand¬ 
ing kind; harmful in¬ 
gredients. 



Illinois. 



*• 




GliKHKse—buyer Inform- 
wl; percentage marked. 


« 

Kansas. 

Imitation cider vinegar; 
harmful ingredients. 

Branded with process 
and miileriul of manu¬ 
facture. 




Honey—liompounds la¬ 
beled. 


Adultoraliini prohibited 

.-Vdultcralioii prohibited 

Glucose forbidden in 
sugar, sirup, or honey. 

Mola.s.scs marked with 
ingredients. 

Molasses and sirup 
liranded; proportion 
of glucose. 

Maine. 

Imilatijm i-idcr vinegar; 

harmful ingredients. 
Injurious ingredients 
prohibited. 





Mdple siru]> marked 
with ingredients. 

Maple sirup: adulter¬ 
ants marked with 
Iterceutagcs. 

Honey; compounds la¬ 
beled. 


4percentaoidIty; brand¬ 
ing quality and kind; 
harmful ingnalients. 



fug kind and strength, 
harmful ingrcHlienUs. 


Missoun. 

Imitation cider or fruit 
vinegar prohibited; no 
coloring. 



Montana. 



Nebiaska. 

4 per cent acidity; brand- 
ing kind; licenses; 
hannful ingredients. 



Nevada. 



New Hampshire. 




New Jersey. 




New Mexico... 

injurious iu(jre<Jlehta. 



New York. 

4i per cent acidity: 
branding kind; harm¬ 
ful ingr^ients. 


Maple sirup; adultera¬ 
tion forbidden. 

North Carolina. 


North Dakota. 




Ohio. 

4pereentacidity: brand¬ 
ing quality and kind; 
harmful ingredients. 


Maple sirup; adultera¬ 
tion prohibited. 

Oklahoma. 


1 
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BEt.ATIN<i TO THE ADTTLTEBATIOK OF SPECIAL ARTICLES OF FOOD. 


Candy— 

InJurloHH adultera¬ 
tions, llarorN, and 
colors. 

1 

Canned gmNlN. 

laird aduIterallonK and 1 
conipounds. j 



1 




1 










• 



Adulteration prohibited; 
labeling eompouuds. 


. 


. .. .. 




riiifomi law. 

Manufacturer’s or dealer’s 
name; soaked gocKl.s la¬ 
beled. 

laibeleil ‘‘comjKunid” .. 

I’liiforiii law. 

Manufacturer’s or dealer's 
imme; soaked 4 j;«mk 1 s la- 
bele<l. 

I.aibcle«l '‘ctun|HUin«l.” 
with manufacturer’s 
name. 


Mamifai'turer's or dealer's 
name: soakisl giHsis la¬ 
beled. 

Labeled to show true 
clinrachT. 



Ijabeleil “compound” .. 



Uniforio law. 

Manufacturcr'.s or dealer’s 
name; soaked goods la¬ 
beled. 

Manufacturer’s or dealer’s 
name; .soaked goods la- 
bele<l. 

Labeled “eomjx)und” .. 

laibeled “ compound,” 
etc. 

laibeled “sub-stitute” or 
“adulterated,” with 
ingredieuts. 








. 1 


























Manufacturer’s or dealer's 
name: soaked goods la¬ 
beled. 








Other firtIcIeK. 


A(hilU‘ratioi\of<»llveoU. 


Coffw, toil, Ciller, elu- 
cow, flour, breiul.ollve 
oil, stiiiulurds deiiiicd. 


Extnwt'i, chocolate, co¬ 
conut, jellies. 


CleaniiiK •>( rice with 
oil.i'te. 


Impure i(‘C. 


Jolly,(! 0 flce, buckwheat 
flour; labeled. 

Jelly, Kpiccs, baking 
powder; labeled. 


Adulteration of flour. 


Adulteration of cider. 


Impure ice; biscuits. 


Impure ice; fruit juices, 
coloring mutter. 

Adulteration of choco¬ 
late. 
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n.—TAm!l,.\l( Sir.MMARY OF IjAWS OP THE STATES ANB TeKRIToIHBS BKLATINO 


SUt<*K. 

Yltivgar, 

Sugar anil alrup. 

Maple sugar and sirup; 
ooney. 


per ocnt addit\'; inii 
tatlon cider viiicKar: 
injurious ingre<U<'iiL'i. 

4 percentJicidlty: iiratul- 
ing quality atm kind. 

44 percent acidity; imi¬ 
tation cider vinegar. 




i 










Adulterateil hoiu'v la¬ 
beled. ^ 




. 


Utah. 





briinding kind and 
strength; InjuriouN in¬ 
gredients. 

Imitation cider vinegar; 
41 i»cr(?entacidity: in* 
jiiricais ingrciiienls. 



Venuout. 


Honey and maple sirup; 
ailultiTatioii prohib¬ 
ited. 






Imilalion eider vinegar; 

4 per cent acidity; no 
injurious ingredients. 








1 
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T(. TIIK ADITLTERATION OF SPBCIAI. AETIOLES OF FOOD— OimtinuCMl. 


Candy— 

InJurtoQM Aftultera* 
touSf Oarora, and 
colors. 

CaniKMl iroiNiH. 

bard adaltoratlooKand 
coiopuundH. 

Other arUclea. 



JellieHuiid juiiis. 

Jellies, spiecH, and bak¬ 
ing powder; labtded. 

Adultenitlon of llour.ele 

Flour and cider. 

Flour and meal. 

,\runi baking jKiwiler 
so label e<l. 



lyiibeled ”conipinind”. 








Labeled “substituie" or 
“adulterated.” 





t 







IjtJlfona law. 


LabeU'd “luitiipontid’' .. 





Manufu<:tui\.‘r’s or dealer’s 
ntiiiic; soaked goods la¬ 
beled. 






.... _ ... 
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III.|—TaBIILAH SuMMAIlY OK LaW9 OF THE STATES AN]) TeBBITORIES 


KUtPN. 

Authorities for en« 
forcemens. 

Imitation butter-Hdeomargarlne, ete. 

Imitation cheoHe. 

Utah. 

Dairy and food <hh)i- 

No coloration. Tjabelwl. ITolids, 

l-’illedcheeso pro- 


mlasionor. 

dealers, cU;. 

hibitetl. 

Virginia.. *. 


No coloration or sale as genuine. 

. Hotels, etc. 

Same as for butter. 

VormonI. 


Must bo colored pink. 

Tinitation pro¬ 
hibited. 

West VirginiH. 


Imitations labeled and (coloredpink. 

Filled and i^hita- 

Washington. 

Dairy and foml com- 

No oolomtioii or sale as genuine. 

inissioncr. 

• 

Hotels. 

tioti cheewpw*- 
hibited. 

WiscoiiHin. 

Dairy and fofMi com¬ 
missioner. 

No colonillon. LaliekMl. Hotels, etc. 

Fllle<l and imita¬ 
tion cheese for¬ 
bidden. 

Wyoming. 




---- 
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HBLATIWl TO THE TORITV OF DAISY FBODDCTS — ('ontilUKTj. 


Ilrainiingor IhImI- 
In? of elleeso. 

Adnlioratedor uimholeMome 
milk. 

Milk standard. 

Fat. 

Total 

Nollda. 

Skimmed cheese 
of .sptjcial shape. 


cent. 

I'cr cciU. 





Prohlldted. Skimmed prohib¬ 
ited. 

3? 

12.5 ' 


Full cream and 
skimmed cheese 
marked. 

Full cream and 
skimmed cheese 
mnrke<l. 

Prohibited. Skimmed lalKded. 
State licenses. 

Adulterated, unwholesome or 
skimmed not sold as pure. 




• 


i 


1 



Oihvr iirovlKlotiK. 


InjurioiiH choinioals prohib- 
iUhI. State iiistitiilioTis. 
Injurious acids, etc., prohib* 
ited. 


l*i‘o<'(‘ssbutt(irlabeltHl. 


Imitations in state Institu¬ 
tions. Ciiemical preserv¬ 
atives. 














lilGKKT OF LAWS BY STATES. 


UNITED STATES. 

Importation of adulieratedfood.—In connection-viitix the aci of Angnst 30,1890, 
regulating the inspection of rueats for exportation from the United States, provis¬ 
ions were enacted waking it unlawful to import into the United States adulterated 
or unwholesome food or drugs, or spirituous, vinous, or malt liquors containing 
any injurious ingredients. Penalty not over $1,000 or imprisonment not over 1 
year, or lioth, with forfeiture of the articles imported. The President, if satisfied 
that adulterated articles are being imported to an extent dangerous to the health 
and welfare of the iieople, may issue a proclamation suspending the imiwrtation 
of such articles. (Actsof 1890, ch. 839.) 

Filled cheese.—Any substance, in imitation of cheese, made of milk or skimmed 
milk, with an admixture of butter, animal or vegetable fats, or other foreign 
compounds, is dcfimsl as “ filled ” cheese. Manufacturers of filled cheese must 
pay $400 tax yearly; wholesale dealers, $2.50; retail dealers, $12. In addition, a 
tax of 1 cent per pcnind is collected from the manufacturer. Importers of filled 
cheese must pay, in addition to the regular import duties, an internal-revenue 
tax of 8 cents per pound. Detailed provisions are enacted regarding the collection 
of the tax, the stamping of packages to indicate payment, etc. 

Every package of filled cheese must be branded as such, in letters not less than 
2 inches long, on the top, Iwttom, and sides. Retail dealers shall sell only from 
original stamped or marked packages, and shall wrap the cheese sold to the con¬ 
sumer in a suitable package marked in .accordance with rules to bo established 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Retail and wholesale dealei'S in filled 
cheese must post conspicuously a sign, “ Filled cheese sold here.” 

The enforcement of the law is in the hands of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Various fines and penalties arc imposed for violations of the law. 
(Ats of 1897, ch. 337.) 

Oleomargarine .—The United States law designates as oleomargarine all sub¬ 
stances composed of animal or vegetable oil made in imitation of butter. 
Various such substances are enumerated. Alanufacturers of oleomargarine are 
required to pay a tax of $600 annually; wholesale dealers, $480; retail dealers, 
$48. In admtion an internal-revenue tax of 2 cents per pound is Imposed. 
01 eom,argarine imported from foreign countries must pay an internal-revenue 
tax of 1.5 cents per pound in addition to import duty. Detailed regulations are 
provided regarding the method of collecting the tax and the use of stamps to 
indicate its payment. 

Each package of oleomargarine must be marked and stamped in acicordance 
with the regulations of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 

Retail dealers shall use packages or wrappers similarly marked, and may sell 
only from original stamped packages. 

The Commissioner of Intem;il Revenue is directed to employ an expert chemist 
and a microscopist, and may employ additional expert assistance to determine 
what substances should bo subject to this tax. 

Various penalties are imposed for different violations of the law, (Acts of 
1886, ch. 840.) 

Mixed flour.—the war-revenue act of 1898 levies an internal-revenue tax upon 
mixed flour. Mixed flour is defined as any product made from wheat mixed with 
any other grain or material or with the product of any other grain or material. 
Every person manufacturing or packing mixed flour shall pay an annual tax of 
$12, and in addition a tax of i cents per barrel of not over 198 pounds, 2 cents per 
half barrel, and at the same rate for smaller packages. Detailed regulations are 
prescribed for the collection of the tax and the use of stamps to indicate payment. 
Each package must be marked “Mixed flour,” in letters not less than 2 inches 
long, together with the name of the maker or packer, his ^lace of business, and 
the name of the ingredients composing it. A card with similar information must 
be placed inside the package. Mixed flour imported from foreign countries must 
154 
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pay a tax equal to the internal duty in addition to the import duties. Mixed flour 
exported from the United States is not subject to the tax, but must be properly 
marked. The Commissioner of Internal Revenue is instructed to malco necessary 
regulations for enforcing the law. Various penalties are imposed for different 
violations of the act. (Acts of 1898, ch. 448, secs, 33-49.) 

ALABAMA. 

FOOnS OKNKHAl.t.V. 

Aditiferofcd/ood.—The law prohibits the mixing of any foreign matter with 
sugar, molasses, lard, butter, or other article of food so as to deteriorate its (juality, 
or the sale of any such adulterated article. Penalty, $50 to $500, and, at discretion, 
not more than 0 months imprisonment. 

UnwiMlesome food .—It is unlawful to sell tainted ftr unwholesome flesh or fish, 
or flesh of any animal dying otherwise than by slaughter, or slaughtered when 
diseased. Penalty, $30 to $300, and, at discretion, imprisonment not over 6 months. 

Bread and crackers .—^The manufacture or sale of bread or crackers made from 
sour or unwholesome flour is prohibited. Penalty, same as for adulterations. 
Every maker of such articles must have his name marked on each cracker or loaf 
of bread. 

Adulterated liqiiors.—It is unlawful for any person to make or sell liquors adul¬ 
terated by the mixture of any poisonous or unwholesome substance, or liquors 
containing any drug or oil. Penalty, $350 to $1,000. (Ala. Code 1896, secs. 
,5331-35338. 

Adulterated e^ndy .—The manufacture or sale of candies adulterated with terra- 
alba, barytes, talc, or other earthy substances, or with poisonous colorations or 
flavors or other injurious ingredients, is puni8h,able by a fine of ,$50 to $500, and, 
at discretion, imprisonment not over 0 months. (Acts of 1896-97, ch. .535.) • 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

Imitation butter ,—The manufacture or sale of any article, in imitation of 
butter, which is not produced from unadulterated milk or cream, is forbidden, 
but oleomargarine may be made and sold in such a way as to show its true char¬ 
acter, free from coloration and marked with its true name. Keepers of hotels, 
boarding houses, schools, and penal institutions must also conform to the law as 
regards boarders and others. Penalty, $30 to $100. (Acts of 1894-95, ch. 408.) 

ARIZONA. 

Adulterated food .—The adulteration or dilution, for .sale as ]mre, of food, drink, 
or drug, or the sale as pure of such adulterated or diluted articles, is a misdemeanor. 
(Penal Code, secs. 606, 607.) 

Unwholesome food .—The sale of tainted, decayed, spoiled, or otherwise unwhole¬ 
some food, drink, drug, or medicine, with intent to permit the same to bo eaten 
or drunk, is a misdemeanor. 

Imitation butter.—Any manufacturer of an article, in imitation of butter, not 
made exclusively from milk or cream must distinctly stamp or mark it “ Oleomar¬ 
garine ” in letters not less than one-fourth of an inch square. Retailers selling 
such articles must deliver to each purchaser similar printed labels. Wholesale or 
retail dealers in such articles must post conspicuously printed notices, “ Oleomar¬ 
garine sold hero,” in letters not leas than 3i inches square. Hotel and boarding¬ 
house keepers, etc., serving oleomargarine must inform each guest or customer 
that the article is not genuine. Violators of the law are guilty of a misdemeanor. 
(Penal Code, secs. 620, 633-634.) 

ARKANSAS. 

Unwholesome food .—The law prohibits the sale of deteriorated or diseased or 
decayed meat, vegetables, or provisions, without making the same fully known 
to the purchaser, or of the flesh of any animal dying otherwisi.' than by slaughter, 
or of any animal slaughtered when diseased, or of the meat of any calf which was 
killed before 6 weeks old. Penalty not exceeding $500 or imprisonment not 
exceeding 8 months, (Acts of 1893, ch. 161.) 

Imitation butter .—Butter substitutes and adulterated butter, not made wholly 
from milk or cream, shall have the words “ Adulterated butter,” “ Oleomarga¬ 
rine,” or “ Butterine,” or such other name as shall properly describe it, marked in 
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letters not less than 1 inch in lenrth upon the top and side of every package. 
Retail dealers are similarly required to lauel the outside wrapper of each package 
sold in printed letters not less than one-half inch in length. It is also unlawful 
to remove or deface labels or to change the contents of packages. Penalty, $60 to 
$.600. Hotel and restaurant or boarding-house keepers who serve butter substi¬ 
tutes shall have the dish holding it similarly marked. Violators of this provision 
are fined $5 to $100. (Acts of 1885, ch. 137.) 

CALIFORNIA. 


FOODS OENEKAI.LY. 

Adulteration of food and dnigs.—lhe adulteration of any article of fo'6d or of 
any dnig.or the sale of such mlultorated articles, is prohibited. A drug is deemed 
advilterated if it differs in strength or purity from the standard fixed by the 
tJnited States Pharmacopeia, or of such other pharmacopoeia or standard work 
as recognizes the article, or if its strength or purity falls below the professed 
standard under which it is sold. Food is deemed adulterated if any substance 
has been mixed with it so as to injure its (piality or strength: if any inferior sub¬ 
stance has been substituted in it; if any valuable constituent has been taken 
from it; if it is an imitation: if it contains diseased or decomposed animal or 
vegetable matter ; if it is colored or otherwise made to apijear better than it really 
is, or if it contains any added poisonous ingredient or ingredient injurious to 
health. Mixtures or compounds recognized as ordinary articles of food or drink 
may bo sold, if not injurious to health, if containing all necessary and no unnec¬ 
essary inOTedients, and if distinctly labeled as such. Every person manufactur¬ 
ing or selling any drug or article of food shall furnish anyone interested, on 
request and payment, with a sample sufficient for analysis. Penalty for viola¬ 
tion, $35 to $100, or imprisonment 30 to 00 days, or both, together with costs of 
Inspection and analysis. (Statutes of 1805, ch. 76.) 

Honey.So person shall sell honey extracted by bees from natural sources and 
adulterated with glucose or any other substance, nor any article as honey which 
is not the natural product of the bee. Peiialty, $100, or imprisonment 3 montlis, 
or both. /Statutes of 1805, ch. 104; Statutes of 1897, ch, 15.) 

Olive oil. —Every person who manufactures imitation olive oil must label e.ach 
bottle or other container with the words “ Imitation olive oil ” in large type and 
with his name and the names and jwreentages of the ingredients. It is unlawful 
to forward, sell, or have in possession imitation olive oil not so marked. Retail 
purchasers must be informed of the (;haracter of thi' imitation and must be fur¬ 
nished a statement or label. No iierson shall .sell oil manufactured out of the 
State as manufactured within the State. The State board of horticulture and the 
State analyst shall enforce the law. Pon.alty, $t00 to $.600, or imprisonment 
30 days to 6 months, or both. (Statutes of 1803, ch. 177.) 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

jl/i7fc.—The law prohibits the sale of adulterated or unwholesome milk, or of 
milk drawn from cows Imving such diseases iis cause them to become feverish, or 
from cows within 15 days before or 5 days after parturition. Penalty, for first 
offense, $85 to $.60, or imprisonment 85 to ,60 days; for subsequent offenses, $.60 to 
$100, or imprisonment .60 to 100 days, or both. 

The State dairy bureau is emiwwei'ed to inspect dairies and creameries and to 
require them to be put into sanitary condition. It is re(/uirod to take prompt 
measures to suppress any contagious disease affecting dairy cattle. Whenever 
in the judgment of the veterinary surgeon of the State it is necessary, animals 
may be slaughtered to protect the public health. (Statutes of 1897, ch. 75.) 

Cheese. —Cheese manufactured from pure mlk and containing not lees than 30 
per cent of butter fat is considered “ full-cream cheese;” if made from pure milk 
and containing 15 per cent of butter fat, it is “ half-cream cheese;” and if made 
from pure skimmed milk, it is “ skimmed cheese.” All cheese shall be thus 
branded according to its true quality with brands furnished by the State dairy 
bureau. Penalty, same as in case of milk. (Statutes of 1897,ch. 76.) 

Imitation butter and cheese.—No article made in imitation of butter or cheese, 
and containing any fat or oleaginous substance not produced from unadulterated 
milk, shall-be manufactured or sold, unless on each package is marked the words 
“Substitute for butter” or “Substitute for cheese,” together with the name and 
location of the manufacturer and the names and percentages of the various ingre¬ 
dients. Every person having possession of imitation butter or cheese is presumed 
to know that it is imitation. No person shall ship and no common carrier sb«U 
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receive any unmarked imitation. Keepers of hotels and hoarding houses must 
notify their guests if such imitations are used, and no such imitations are per¬ 
mitted in anjf charitable or penal institution receiving assistance from the State. 
Penalty, for first offense, $50 to $150, or imprisonment not over 30 days; for subse¬ 
quent offenses, $150 to $300, or imprisonment 30 days to 8 months. 

Dairy bureau .—The governor is to appoint 3 citizens who have had practical 
experience in the dairy business as a dairy bureau to enforce this and other similar 
acts. (Statutes of 1897, ch. 75.) 

Process butter.So person shall manufacture or sell any butter made by boil¬ 
ing, melting, or renovating stale or decomposed butter in such a way as to make 
it resemble pure butter, unless the jiackage containing it shall be marked, in let¬ 
ters not loss than one-half inch long, with the words ‘ ‘ Process ” or “ Renovated ” 
butter, (Statutes of 1899, ch. 25.) 


COLORADO. 

FOODS (IKNKRAI.LY. 

Adulteration of food and drugs .—It is unlawful to adulterate any article of 
foo<l or any drug, or to sell such adulterated articles, or to mix, color, or powder 
any article of food or dnig so as to make it injnrions to health or to injure its 
(piality. Articles which are thus mixed, colored, or powdered, but not rendered 
in,inrions, may be sold under their true name, with the notice of their mixture or 
impurity juoperly marked upon them, and with notice to each purchaser. Pen¬ 
alty, fine not over $300, or imprisonment not over 1 year. (Laws, 1893, p. 392( 
secs.(il-()5; compare Laws, 1887, p. 16, secs.3-5.) 

Liquors .—It is unlawful to adulterate spirituous liquors with any poisonous or 
in,iurious substance, or to import such adulterated liquors, or to sell them. The 
adulterfition of vinous or malt liquors is also prohibited. Each package of vinous 
or malt liquors shall l)e stamped with the manufactiirer’s name and with the 
appropriate name of the contents, together with the word “ Pure.” Penalty, $100 
to $300, or imprisonment not over 6 months, or both. (Laws, 1887, j). 18; Laws, 
1895, p. 203. 

(Jb/ciMC.—No person shall mix glucose with sirup, honey, or sugar without 
marking on each package its true name and the percentajje of glucose, nor shall 
such mixtures bo sold without notice to the buyer of their character. Penalty, 
$50, or imprisonment not over 3 months. (Laws, 1893, p. 393, sec. 6(f) 

Unwholesome food .—It is unlawful to .sell the flesh of any di.seased animal or 
of any animal dying otherwise than by slaughter, or any provisions whatever 
which are decayed or injured. Penalty, not over $1,000. or imprisonment not over 
3 years, or both. (Laws 1887, p. 15; compare 1893, p. 393, sec. 60.) 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

Milk .—It is unlawful to sell milk adulterated with water or any foreign sub¬ 
stance, or milk drawn from diseased cows or otherwise unwholesome, or milk 
from cows fed upon garbage or upon any substance in a state of fermentation 
or otherwise deleterious. Milk from which cream has been taken or from which 
strippings have been withheld may be sold only with notice to the purchaser. 
Any county, city, or toxvn may apiKiint a milt inspector to enforce the law. 
Penalty, not over $500, or imprisonment not over 1 year, or both. (Laws, 1887, 
p. 15,sec. 2; Laws, 1893,p.394,secs.69-72.) 

Butter ami cheese .—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell any article not pro¬ 
duced wholly from unadulterated milk or cream in imitation of cheese or yellow 
butter; but oleomargarine may be sold in a separate form, free from coloration 
or ingredient which causes it to look like butter. It is also unlawful for hotel 
keepers, imbiic or private schools, or charitable or penal institutions to furnish 
imitation butter or cheese to their gtiests or inmates. 

Branding of cheese.—The State dairy commissioner shall furnish uniform sten¬ 
cils for branding cheese. Cheese containing 3.5per cent of butter fat in comiiari- 
son with the total solids shall be branded “ (Colorado full-cream cheese,” that 
containing less fat shall be branded “ Skimmed cheese,” and cheese into which 
foreign fata or impure butter have lieen introduced shall be branded “ Imitation 
cheese. ” Penalty fpr violation, $106 to $500, or imprisonment not exceeding 1 year. 

Dairy commissioner.—The governor shall apjioint a dairy commissioner, who 
shall hold office for 3 years and receive $1,800 a year. He may employ assistants, 
and they, together with inspectors of milk, may enter any place to take samples 
for analysis. An appropriation of $2,000 yearly is made for the enforcement of 
the law. (Laws, 1896, cn, 19.) 
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CONNECTICUT. 


FOODS OENKEAIXY. 

Adulteration of food .—The law prohibits the manufacture or sale of any article 
of food or drink, used by man or cattle, which is adulterated or misbranded 
An article is deemed adulterated it any substance be mixed or packed with it so 
as to reduce or injuriously affect the quality or strength, if any inferior substance 
is substituted in it; if any valuable constituent has been abstracted; if it be imi¬ 
tation and sold under the name of another article; if it is colored, coated, polished, 
or powdered whereby damage is cx)ncealed, or if it is made to apijear of greater 
value than it is; if it contains misonous ingredients; or if it contains antiseptics 
not evident to the purchaser. Mixtures under their own najnes, or articles Ihbeled 
so as to show clearly that tjiey are mixtures are excepted, as well as those to 
which any inpediont is added, necessarily and not fraudulently, in preparation 
or as an article of commerce. 

Drug*.—Every person who shall adulterate or mix a foreign substance with a 
drug or medicinal preparation, so as to weaken its medicinal effect, or shall sell 
such drug, shall bo fined not less than $10 nor more tluin $100. (Gen. Stats., 1888, 
sec. 3129.) 

Enforcement.—The State agricultural experiment station shall make analysis 
of all suspected food products procured by its agents or the dairy commissioner, 
and if it finds that an adulterated product has been on sale, the dairy commis¬ 
sioner shall transmit the facts to the grand jury or prosecuting attorney of the town 
in which the product was found. The exiwriment station may adopt standards 
tor articles wnere standards are not specified by law. The proper officers are 
granted access to any suspected place and right to compel samples to be sold to 
thqm- Penalty, not more than $500, or 1 year imprisonment. (P. Laws, 1895, ch. 
235; amended by P. Laws, 1899, ch. 32.) 

Vinegar.—No person shall make as cider vinegar any vinegar not produced 
wholly from apples, or shall add to any vinegar any drug, hurtful or foreign sub¬ 
stance, or any coloring matter or acid. Vinegar must have an acidity equivalent 
to not less than 4 per cent of absolute acetic acid, and cider vinegar must not 
contain less than 3 per cent of cider vinegar solids. Every maker must brand or 
ptiint upon each package his name, place of manufacture, and the true kind of 
vinegar contained. No person shall sell or receive an order for the sale or deliv¬ 
ery of vinegar not confonningto these same requirements. 

The dairy commissioner is charged with enforcing the law and has the usual 
powers of entering, taking samples, and analyzing. If vinegar be found adulter¬ 
ated, the proper local prosecuting officer must bring suit. Penalties: For manu¬ 
facturers, $50 for first offense; $100 and imprisonment .30 days for second offense; 
for dealers, $10 and $50, respectively. (P. Laws, 1897, ch. 67.) 

Molasses.—Eo p<a’son shall adulterate molasses with salts of tin, terra alba, 
glucose, dextrine, starch, sugar, com sirup, or other preparation of starch, or 
shall sell or receive orders for such adulterated molasses. Penalty $500 or 1 year 
Imprisonment, or both. 

The dairy commissioner shall have charge of the enforcement of the law. He 
shall have access to all suspected places, and may take samples and have them 
analyzed by any State chemist. If the molasses is adulterated, he shall make 
complaints to the local prosecuting officer. (P. Laws, 1889, p. 148, ch. 238.) 

St^rar.—A special provision prohibits the adulteration of sugar with various 
enumerated substances. (Gen.Stats.,sec.26.50.) 

Candy.—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell candy adulterated with terra 
alba, barytes, or other mineral substance, or with colors or flavors or other ingre¬ 
dients injurious to health. Penalty not more than $100. (P. Laws, 1895, ch. 183.) 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

Milk.—It is unlawful to sell milk adulterated with water or any foreign sub¬ 
stance, or from which cream or strippings have been withheld, fcmmed milk 
may be sold if each can or package is marked “ Skimmed milk,” in letters not less 
than 1 inch long. The law also luohibits the bringing of sour or tainted milk to a 
butter or cheese factory, or the sale of milk from a cow affected with taberculosis 
or other blood disease. Penalty, $25 to $100. (Gen. Stats., secs. 2658-3664.) 

Imitation buffer.—Any article in semblance of butter, notnnade wholly from 
the milk of cows, shall bo deemed imitation, and the words “butter,” “dairy,” 
" creamery ” shall not be used in describing it. No jauson shall manufacture or 
sell a product or compound in imitation of yellow butter. The sale of oleomar- 
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garine is pomitted under the follovring conditions: It must be free from all color¬ 
ation. The seller nmst maintain in plain sight over the entrance to his premises 
a sign, to he furnished by the State dairy commissioner, with a notice in plain 
letters not less than 4 indies long that imitation butter is sold. Delivery wagons 
used in handling imitation butter must be so marked. No baker or teller of food 
shall sell any article containing imitation butter unless he maintains a similar 
sign. Keepers of hotels, boardmg houses, etc., who use imitation butter must 
post a sign to that effect in sight of all guests. Packages containing Imitation 
butter must be marked on the outside and on the cover, in letters not less than 2 
inches long, with the true name. The seller must orallg inform each buyer of 
the character of the article. Every person selling or serving to guests imitation 
butter must register his name and place of business in a book kept by" the dairy 
commissioner. 

Railroad and express companies are required to furnish the dairy commissioner 
on request with details regarding any consignment of imitation butter. 

When tub imitation butter is sold in the fonu of bricks or balls, each such 
package must be labeled with its true character. • 

Boarding-house keepers violating the act are subject to a fine of $2.5 or imprison¬ 
ment not over 30 days, or both, for the first offense. Other violators of the law 
may be fined not more than $100 or imprisoneil not more than 60 days, or both, 
for the first offense. The penalties are doubled for subsequent offenses. (Geri. 
Stats., secs. 2614-2619, as amended by Laws of 1893, chap. 114, and L. 1895, ch. 32.) 

Dairy comtumioHer.—The governor is to appoint a dairy commissioner, who 
shall hold office for 2 years; he may appoint a deputy. These officers are to 
enforce the law, and have the right of access to places where they suspect imita¬ 
tion butter to bo made or sold; they may take samples for analysis by the Siate 
experiment station. (Ibid.) • 

DELAWARE. 

Candy .—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell candy adulterated with terra- 
alba, barytes, or other substances, or with colors or flavors or other ingrediSnts 
injurious to health. Penalty, $.50 to $100. (Laws, 1899, ch. 267.) 

Imitation Irutter.—The law prohibits the manufacture or sale of any article in 
imitation of butter which contains fat or oleaginous substance not made from 
unadulterated milk or cream. Oleomargarine may be sold in such a manner to 
advise the consumer of its character, being free from coloration, and marked 
with its true name by a placard with letters not less than 1 inch long on the 
exposed surface of every open package. Penalty, $50 to $250 or imprisonment 
not exceeding 1 year. Any justice of the peace may on complaii^t issue a war¬ 
rant to inspect suspected places, and the officer may take samples, leaving one 
with the person in charge of the place and forwarding the other to the State 
chemist. The chemist shall analyze the sample and notify the State attorney- 
general as to the result. In case of failure to convict, the costs are paid by the 
county. (Laws, 1895, chap. 209.) 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Adulteration of food and drugs .—The adulteration of any article of food or of 
any drug, or the sale of such adulterated article, is prohibited. A drug is deemed 
adulterated if it differs in strenrth or purity from the standard fixed by the 
United States Pharmacopoeia, or by such other pharmacopoeia or standard work 
as recognizes the article, or if its strength or purity falls below the professed 
standard under wluch it is sold. Food is deemed adulterated if any substance 
has been mixed with it so as to injure its quality or strength; if any inferior sub¬ 
stance has been substituted in it; if any valuable constituent has b^n taken from 
it; if it is an imitation; if it contains diseased or decomposed animal or vegetable 
matter; if it is colored or otherwise made to appear better than it really is, or if 
it contains any added poisonous ingredient or ingredient injurious to health. 

The law also contains specific definitions as to the standards of milk, cream, 
butter, coffee, lard, tea, vinegar, spices, wines, fruit juice, malt liquors, glucose, 
flour, bread, and olive oil. 

Poods of an inferior quality may be sold if the order calls for such quality, and 
it is not deemed adulteration to mix harmless materials with no intent of fraud 
if the fact of mixture is made known to the purchaser. 

The enforcement of the law is under the direction of the health officer of the 
District of Columbia. The representatives of his office may demand samples of 
any goods offered for sale upon payment. (Stats. U. S., 1898, chap. 25.) 
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Jmfc.—Every dairy must aeciire a permit from the health officer of the District, 
and he is required to secure proper water supply, drainage, ventilation, and 
cleanliness, and to.see to it that cattle suffering from contagious diseasta are 
isolated. No person who is suffering from dangerous contagious disease, or who 
has knowingly been exposed to it, shall work in a dairy. All persons selling milk 
must keep the names of the dairymen furnishing it conspicuously jsjsted. 

No adnlterated or unwholesome milk shall he sold; nor milk which contains 
leas than !) per cent of solids, not fat, and 3i j)er cent of fat; nor cream which 
contains le.ss than 20 per cent of butter fat. Skimmed milk must contain at least 
9.3 per cent of solids, and must be distinctly marked on the container “ Skitumed 
milk.” 

Penalty for first offense, $.1 to $25 or imprisonment not over 30 days, with higher 
penalties for subsecpient offenses. (Stats. U. S., 1805, chap. 164, as amended by 
Stats., 1898, chap. 25.) 

FLORIDA. 

Adulteration of food.—It is'unlawful to adulterate for sale or offer for sale a food 
substance adulterated with any article injurious to health. Penalty, imprison¬ 
ment not over 1 year or fine not over $300. 

. Unwholesome food.—The sale of tainted or unwholesome food or drink, without 
making its character known to the buyer, is subject to imprisonment not over 0 
months and fine not over $200. The sale of veal from .any calf killed under the 
age of 4 weeks is punishable by fine not over $200. 

Adulterated drugs.—The adulteration of any drug or medicine or the sale of such 
adulterated article is subject to fine not exceeding $400 or imprisonment not over 
1 year. Registered pharmacists guilty of the offense shall be stricken from the 
register. 

' Candy.—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell candy adulterated with terra 
alba, barytes, or other mineral substance, or with colors or flavors or other ingre¬ 
dients injurious to health. Penalty, $50 to $100. (Laws, 1897,No. 32.) 

Adulterated liquors.—It is unlawful to .adulteivite liquors intended for drink 
with cocculns indiens, vitriol, or other enumerated drugs, or with any injurious 
or poisonous substance. Penalty, imprisonment not over 3 years. 

Imitation hatter.—A. person wlio sells as butter any spurious preparation, or 
a hotel or boarding-house keeper who offers such a jneparation to his guests with¬ 
out giving notice of the fact, is subject to imprisonment not over 30 days or fine 
not over $1'00. 

(Rev. Stats., secs. 2659-2668). 

• GEORGIA. 

t’OODS (IKNBRAM.Y. 

Adulterated food.—It is unlawful to offer for sale an adnlterated article of food 
or drink unless each package has a correct analysis atteiched, and unless notice of 
the fact of adulteration is given to each purchaser. Violation of the act is a 
misdemeanor. The enforcement is charged upon the grand jurors of the coun¬ 
ties. (Penal code, sec. 468.) 

Unwholesome food. —It is a misdemeanor to sell unwholesome provisions of any 
sort, or adulterated liquor, or the flesh of a diseased animal. (Penal code, secs. 
466,467.) 

Adulterated drugs. —It is unlawfirl to adulterate any drug or medicine. A drug 
is deemed adulterated which does not correspond to the standard of the United 
States Pharmacopoeia, or of any other standard work by which it is recognized, or 
if it falls below its own professed standard. The State board of pharmticy is to 
enforce the law and has authority to take samples. (Penal code, 1895, secs. 482- 
484.) 

Adulteration of wine.—It is unlawful to sell as “domestic wine” wine com¬ 
pounded from chemicals or otherwise, and not produced exclusively from grapes 
or other fruit grown in the State. (Laws, 1890-1891, p. 130; approved October 
16, 1891.) 

Candy.—It is a misdemeanor to adulterate candy with terra alba, barytes, 
talc, or any other mineral substance, or with poisonous colors or flavors or other 
injurious ingredients. (Laws of 1896, p. 84; approved December 24,1896.) 

DAIKV PEODUCT8. 

Imitation butter and cheese.—Any article in the semblance.of butter or cheese 
not produced wholly from pure milk or cream is declared imitation. No jierson 
shall mix animal fat or vegetable oil with Imtter or cheese, or shall color in any 
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way a mixture of snch fats and oils so as to make it resemWo ffennine Imtter or 
cheese. No isirson shall sell imitation hntter or cheese unless it l)e marked on 
the top and side of each jiackage, in printed letters not less than 1 inch hi({h, "Sub¬ 
stitute for butter ” or •' Substitute for chee.se; ” nor have in his possession such a 
substitute not proi>erly marked. Each retail purchaser must bo ijiveu a printed 
statement that the article is imitation, with the name and address of the produ¬ 
cer. Hotel and boarding-house keepers, etc., who serve imitation butter or cheese 
shall keep constantly posted conspicuously a card to that effect, jirinted in letters 
not less than 1 inch high. The violation of this act is a misdemeanor. (Laws of 
189.5,p.68; approved December 10,1895.) 

Jlfilfc.—The law i»rohibits the sale of unwholesome or adulterated milk, or milk 
from which the strippings have been held ba<;k, or milk from an auimid having 
any disease. Buttermilk and skimmed milk may be sold as such only. The 
standard of milk is 3.i per cent of butter fat and 8i of other solids. (Laws of 
mi, p.60.) 

IDAHO. 

• 

Adulteration o/food.—Tho adulteration or dilution of any artich; of food or 
drink or of any drug, or the offering for sale of snch an adulterated article as 
though imre. is a misdemeanor. 

Unwholesome food.—It is unlawful to offer for sale an article of food or drink 
or drug which is tainted, sjioiled, or otherwise unwholesome, or to offer for sale 
any animal that has been confined for 48 hours or more without proper food or 
for 34 hours without waiter. (Revised Statutes, 1887, secs.0918^p920.) 

Imitation Imttn -.—The irmniifacture and sale of oleomargarine, butterine, and 
adulterated butter are permitted oidy when marked as such. The s.ale of these 
articl es as butter, or wi thont being marked, is considered a, misdeiffeanor. (Revised 
Statutes, 1887, sec.0917.) 

Candy .—It is unlaw’fnl to manufacture or sell candy adulterated with terra 
alba, barytes, or other mineral substance, or with colors or flavors or other 
ingredients injurious to healthu (Laws of 1899, p. 398.) • 

Vinegar .—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell vinegar containing lead, sul¬ 
phuric acid, or other injurious ingredients, or cider vinegar which is not the 
legitimate product of pure apple juice. All vinegar, except cider vinegar, shall 
have an acidity eipial to 4.,5 per cent of acetic acid, and cider vinegar shall con¬ 
tain not less than 3 per cent of cider vinegar solids. Every baiTcl of vinegar 
must be conspicuously marked with the name and the place of business of the 
manufacturer, the kind of vinegar, and the percentage of acetic acid. Violation 
of the law is a misdemeanor. (Laws of 1899, p. 308.) 

Imitation Imtter.—It is unlawful to co,at or color writh annatto or otherwiro 
any substance designed as a substitute for butter in such a way as to make it 
resemble butter, or to compound foreign fats with butter for the same purpose. 
It is unlawful to sell imitation butter made in violation of this provision. Law¬ 
fully manufactured .substitutes shall be marked on the top and side of each pack¬ 
age, showing their true character, in letters not less than three-fourths of an inch 
long. Each retail pui'chaser must bo informed of tho character of the article. 
Laws of 1899, p. 393.) 

ILLINOIS. 


POODS (lENERAI.T.Y. 


State food commissioner.—Vao governor is to appoint a State food commissioner, 
whoso term of office is 4 years and salary ,$3,.')00. The commissioner may appoint 
one assistant, who shall bo an e-xpert in dairy products, and another known as tho 
State analyst. The salaries of each are $1,800. Not over 6 inspectors may be 
appointed. Tho food commissioner is to enforce all laws relating to foods and 
dairy products and to prosecute violations through the prosecuting attorneys of 
(counties, whoso duty it is to render all possible assistance. The inspectors are 
given power to enter any dairy, store, or other place where foods are kept, and to 
open any package and to take samples. They shall mark and seal each sample in 
the presence of the person in charge, offering him its value, and shall on request 
furnish him a duplicate sealed sample. Samples thus taken shall be analyzed by 
the State analyst, and the State board of health may also submit to him samples 
for examination. The State analyst is forbidden to furnish any person a certifi¬ 
cate as to the purity or excellence of an article of food. The commissioner may 
distribute to the newspapers a monthly bulletin containing the results of his 
inspections. » , , 

Adulterated fomt.—lt is unlawful to manufacture for sale or to offer for sale 
any ^o^ which is adulterated. An article is deemed adulterated if any substance 
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has boon mixed with it so as to injure its quality or strength; if any inferior sub¬ 
stance has l)een substituted in it; if any valuable constituent has bwn taken from 
it; if it is an imitation; if it is coated, powdered, or otherwise miwle to appear of 
neater value than it really is; if it contains an added substance injurious to 
health; if it contains any decomposed, tainted, or unwholesome animal or vege¬ 
table substance, or if it is the product of an animal which has died otherwise than 
by slaughter. A compounded article which does not contain injurious ingredi¬ 
ents, if sold under a distinct name and so labeled as to plainly indicate that it is 
a mixture, shall not be deemed adulterated. Manufactured articles of food must 
bo marked with the name of the manufacturer or dealer and his place of business. 

Vinegar.—l!lo vinegar shall bo sold as cider vinegar which is not the product of 
pure apple juice and which does pot contain Ijf per cent of cider vinegar solids. 
All vinegar made by fermentation shall be branded with the fruit or substance 
from which it is made, and shall contain not less than IJ per cent of solids con¬ 
tained in the fruit from which it is made, nor less thim 2i tenths of 1 percent of 
mineral matter. Vinegar made from distilled liquor shall bo branded “ distilled 
vinegar.” All vinegar shall ^ae made wholly from fruit or grain, shall contain no 
foreign substance, and shall contain not less than 4 per cent of acetic acid. The 
manufacture or sale of vinegar containing lead, mineral acid, or other ingredient 
injurious to health is unlawful. Each package containing vinegar shall be marked 
with the name and place of business of the manufacturer or dealer. 

Jcc.—It is unlawful to sell ice containing any decomposed or tainted animal or 
vegetable substance or other injurious ingredient. The water contained in ice 
must be up to the standard of purity of water for domestic purposes. 

Candy.—It is unlawful to adulterate candy with terra alba, barytes, talc, or 
other mineral substance, or with poisonous colors or flavors, or other injurious 
ingredients. Violation a misdemeanor. 

■ Canned fruita and vegetables.—No packer or dealer in canned fruits and vege¬ 
tables shall sell such ariicles unless they are free from injurious substances, and 
unless they are marked with the name and address of the packer or dealer. All 
soaked or bleached girods put up from jiroducts dried before canning shall be so 
plainly marked. 

Fruit jellies and Jama .—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell as genuine any 
compound containing glucose, dextrine, or other foreign substance and colored 
in imitation of fruit jelly or jam. Every package containing such compounds 
shall be labeled “ imitation,” with the name and address of the manufacturer or 
dealer, and shall be free from harmful ingredients. 

Extracts, chocolate, etc .—Flavoring extracts containing more than one princi¬ 
ple must be Jabeled with the name of each or with the name of the inferior prin¬ 
ciple. Extracts which must necessarily be made artificially shall be labeled ‘ ‘ arti¬ 
ficial.” The ingredients which may be used in prepared chocolate, cocoa, and 
cocoanut are defined in the law. 

Penalfe.—Whoever shall falsely brand a product covered by the preceding 
provisions, or shall remove or deface a brand, or shall violate any or the pro¬ 
visions of the act, is subject to a fine of $25 to $200, or imprisonment not exceed¬ 
ing 90 days, or both. The taking of orders or the making of contracts for the 
future delivery of any article is deemed a sale. 

(Laws of 1899j p. 368; approved April 24,1899.) 

Lard.—No article which contains any ingredient except pqre fat of swine shall 
be sold nnderthe label “pure,” “ refined,” or “ family,” orunless each package is 
marked “ compound lard” in letters not loss than one-half inch long. Penalty, 
$20 to $50 for first offense; subsequent offenses, $75 to $200. (Laws, 1889, p. Ill; 
approved June 3.) 

Veal .—The law prohibits the killing of any calf less than 4 weeks old, or the 
sale of its flesh tor food. Penalty, $25 to $50 or imprisonment not over 30 days, 
or both. (Laws, 1887, p. 307; approved June 16.) 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

Milk.—It is unlawful to sell milk adulterated with water or any foreign sub¬ 
stance, or from which the cream has been taken, withoutinforming the purchaser 
of the fact, or from which the strippings have been withheld, or milk drawn from 
a diseased cow or milk so tainted or corrupted as to be unwholesome; or to deliver 
such milk to any cheese or butter factory without informing all concerned of the 
fact. The law also prohibits taking any part from milk, after delivery to a 
cheese or butter factory for manufacture on account of the person supplying it, 
or adding any foreign substance to it by which it shall become unwholesome. It 
is unlawful to keep cows in an unhealthy condition or to give them food that 
produces unwholesome milk. In cities skimmed milk may tie sold only in cans 
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plainly marked as sncli. The milk standard is 12 ipcr cent of milk solids and 3 
per cent of hntter fat. Each retailer of milk in cities must liave every can and 
every vehicle marked with his name and the locality where the milk is piwlnced. 
Different penalties are imposed for various classes of violations. (Rev. Stats., 
1898, ch. 38, secs. 207a-207f, passed in 1879 and 1881; Laws of 1897, p. 268. 

Butter ami chec.se.—It is unlawful to color or powder any substance designed as 
a substitute for butter in such a way that it shall resemble pure butter, or to com¬ 
bine animal fat or similar substances with butter so as to make the product 
resemble genuine yellow butter. The sale of such a prohibited imitation is also 
unlavrful. Manufacturers of substitutes for butter shall distinctly mark each 
package “ oleomargarine ” or some similar prescribed plirase, in letter not 1*8^ than 
three-fourths of an inch long. Retail sellers of imitation butter must inform 
each purchaser as to its character. No person shall ship or forward or have in 
possession, except for family use, imitation butter not properly marked. Penalty, 
$.70 to $200, or imprisonment not over 60 days, or both. (Law of 1897, p. 8.) 

Another law prohibits the manufacture or sale as butter or cheese of any prod¬ 
uct not made exclusively from unadulterated milk of cream. Penalty, $25 to ^00. 
(Laws of 1881, p, 74.) 

No person shall mix oleomargarine or any other foreign substance with butter 
or cheese without distinctly marking on the package the true names and per¬ 
centages of the constituents, and no person shall sell such a compound without 
informing the buyer as to its composition. Penalty for first offense, $26 to $2(K); 
for second offense, $100 to $200, or imprisonment 1 to 6 months, or both. State 
attorneys are charged with the enforcement of the law, (Laws of 1881, p. 76.) 

INDIANA. 

POODS OF.NRRAI.r.Y. 

Adulteration of food and drug-i.—Tho adulteration of any article of food oj of 
any drug, or the sale of such* an adulterated article, is prohibited. A drug is 
deemed adulterated if it differs in strength or purity from the standard fixe(I by 
the United States Pharmacopceia or by such other pharmacopoeia or standard 
work as recognizes the article, or it its strenjjth or purity falls l>elow the pro¬ 
fessed standard under which it is sold. Food is deemed adulterated if any sub¬ 
stance has been mixed with it so as to injure its quality or 8trength:^if an infe¬ 
rior substance has been substitirted in it; if a valuable constituent has been taken 
from it; if it is an imitation; if it contains diseased or decomjjosed animal or 
vegetable matter; if it is colored or otherwise made to appear better than it 
really is: or if it contains an addtsl poisonous ingredient or ingredient injurious 
to health. Mixtures or compounds recognized as ordinary articles of food or 
drink may bo sold if not injurious to health', if containing all necessary and no 
unnecessary ingredients, and if distinctly labeled as such. 

Enforcement. —The State board of health and the State health officers are 
directed to enforce this law. The State Iroard shall adopt rules for carrying it 
out, and State, county, and local health officers shall act as inspectors. Every 
manufa(!turer or dealer is re(iuired to furnish to proper officers a sample of any 
article on receipt of its value. 

Penalty for violation of the act. fine not over $190. Adulterated articles shall 
be forfeited and destroyed under the direction of the court. (Laws of 1899, 
chap. 121.) 

Adulterated liquors. —This imt provides further that the adulteration of liquor 
Intended for drink, or the sale of such adulterated liquor, shall be subject to a 
penalty of not less than $1(X) nor more than $500, the adulterated article to be 
forfeited. 

Adulteration of vinegar.—\t is unlawful to sell as cider vinegar an article not 
the legitimate product of pure apple juice or containinjj any foreii^ substances. 
All vinegar shall be free from lead, copper, sulphuric a(ad, or other injurious sub¬ 
stances or artificial coloring matter. All vinegar shall have an acidity equal to 
not less than 4 per cent of absolute acetic acid, and cider vinegar shall contain in 
addition not leas than 2 per cent of cider vinegar solids. No vinegar shall be 
branded as fruit vinegar unless it is made exclusively from some fruit. Every 
person making cider vinegar who is not a domestic manufacturer thereof shall 
brand on each cask or jmckage his name and residence, the date of manufacture, 
and the words “cider vinegar.” (Homer’s Rev. Stats., 1897, secs. 6610, 6611.) 

Candy.—li is unlawful to manufacture or sell candy adulterated with terra 
alba, barytes, or Other mineral substance, or with colors or flavors or other 
ingredients injurious to health. (Laws of 1899, ch. 168.) 
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Unwliolemme food .—Thfi law prohibits the salfe of diseased or unwholesome 
provisions, or of provisions purporting to be other than what they are, or of meat 
from any ealf killed before the age of 4 weeks. Penalty, $10 to $500, to which 
may be added impristmment 10 days to 6 months. It is nnlawfnl to kill for the 
purpose of telling or to offer for sale meat taken from any diseased or injured 
animal. Penalty, ,$50 to $500, to which may be added imprisonment not more 
than 6 months. (Horner’s Rev. Stats., .secs. 3069,2070.) 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

Milk .—The law prohibits the sale of milk diluted with water or otherwise adul¬ 
terated, Or from which the cream has been taken, or from which the strippings 
have been withheld, or of milk Which is the product of a sick animal, or of an 
animal fed upon distillery or brewery refuse or upon any injurious substance. 
Penalty, $50 to $500. (Horner's Rev. Stats., 1897, sec. 2071.) 

Oleomargarine.— Whoe\eT sells or keeps at any hotel or boarding house imita¬ 
tion butter not made from pure iiiilk or cream without labeling it " oleomar¬ 
garine,” in large letters, shall be fiiied not less than $10 nor more than $50. It is 
unlawful to use any itijuiions material in the uianufactun* of cheese or butter 
Penalty, $50 to $500, (Horner's Rev. Stets., 1897, secs. 2190-2191.) 

IO\Vx\. 


FOODS (lENERALLY. 

Adrilteration of food. —The law pi'ohibits the adulteration of any substance 
intended for food or drin)f. Peiiidtv, imprisonment not over 1 year or fine not over 
$500. (Rev. Stats., sec. 4980.) 

More detailed sections provide that no person shall mix, color, stain, or jjowder 
an article intended for food or drink with any ingredient, whether injurious to 
hedlth or not, for the purpose of gain. It is also unlawful to sell such an adulter¬ 
ated article unless the purchaser is informed as to its true character, and unless 
each package is jiroperly marked. Penalty for first offense, $10 to $50; second 
offense, $25 to $100, or imprisonment 30 days; subsequent offenses, $.500 to $1,000 
and imprisonment 1 to 5 years. (Rev. Stets., secs. 4984-4988.) 

• Adulterated drugs.—The law prohibits the adulteration of any drug or medicine 
in such a way as to lessen its efficiency, change its operation, or make it injurious, 
or the mixing, coloring, staining, or powdering of any drug or medicine so as to 
affect it injuriously. Knowingly to sell such adulteraW drugs is also prohibited, 
and registered pharmacists are held responsible for the quality of all drugs sold 
except those in the original packages and patent medicines. The law does not 
apply to necessary mixing in compounding of drugs and medicines. Penalty, 
imprisonment not over 1 year or fine not over .$500. (Rev. Stats., secs. 3.593, 4983, 
4985.) 

Unwholesome food. —It is unlawful to sell diseased or unwholesome provisions 
without making their character known to the buyer. Penalty, imprisonment not 
over 80 days or fine not over $100. (Rev. Stats., sec. 4981.) 

Glucose.—it is unlawful to mix glucose or grape sugar with sirup, sugar, or any 
other article without distinctly marking the product with tl^e true percentage of 
such adulteration, or to sell such an adulterated article without informing the 
buyer as to its true character. Penalty, same as for adulterated food generally. 
(Rev. Stats., sec. 4987.) 

Candy. —It is unlawful to manufacture or sell candy adulterated with terra 
alba, barytes, or other substances, or with colors or flavors or other ingredients 
injurious to health. Penalty; $50 to $100. (Laws of 1890. ch. 118.) 

Canned goods.—Eycry can of fruit or vegetables packed or sold in the State 
must bear the name and place of business of the packer or wholesale dealer, 
together with a term indicating accurately the quality of the contents. 

" Soaked ” goods or goods put up from products dried before canning must be 
plainly marked “ soaked ” in letters not less than one-half inch high. Penalty 
for violation, $50 for retail dealers, $500 to $1,000 for wholesale dealers or i)ackers. 
(Rev. Stats., secs. 4994-4997.) 

Adulterated lard.—Laid rendered from swine which have died from disease 
must be so plainly marked on each package, or if sold without package the pur¬ 
chasers must bo informed of its character. Penalty for violation, is to $10, or 
imprisonment not over 80 days. It is unlawful to manufacture or sell lard con¬ 
taining any ingredients except the pure fat of healthy swine.jn a package bear¬ 
ing the words “ pure,” “ refined,” or “ family; ” or unless each package is labeled 
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in letters not loss than one-half inch long with the words “compound lard," and 
tlie proiM)rtions of the ingredients. Penalty, $20 to $10 for first offense; $50 to 
$100 for subsequent offenses. (Kev. Stats., secs. 4‘JiiO-49!)4.) • 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

State dairy commissioner .—The governor shall appoint a dairy commissioner 
having practical knowledge of the business, for a term of 2 years. It shall bo his 
duty to enforce the laws relating to ilairy products, to furnish tests for milk, etc. 

Milk .—It is unlawful to seller deliver impure or adulterated milk, or milk from 
which the strippings have been withheld, or milk taken from animals haying dis¬ 
ease; but skimmed milk may be sold as such. It is .also unlawful to keej) cows used 
for dairy purposes in an unliealthy or crowded stable, or to feed them food which 
produces unwholesome milk, such as distilled glucose or brewery waste. The addi¬ 
tion of water or any substance to milk is deemed adulteration. Milk containing less 
him 3 per cent of batter fat or 12^ per cent of milk solids is deemed skimmed or 
adnlteiated. The standard for cream is 15 per cent »f butter fat. Peu.alty, $25 to 
$100 and liability for double damages to the person against whom the fr.aud is 
committed. 

Every person selling milk or cream from a wagon or store must obtain a written 
jiermit from the State dairy commissioner, and shall pay annually for eaidi wivgoii 
or store a fee of $1. Milk dealers .and persons operating creameries, cheese fac¬ 
tories, or dairies shall keep their premises clean and in a hygienic condition, and 
shall return from time to time to the dairy commissioner such reports and statis¬ 
tics as may bo re<inired. The State d,airy commissioner shall furnish to cream¬ 
eries and cheese factories proper test tubes, pipettes, and other instruments for 
to.sting the quality of milk. The coimuissioner may appoint ajents in any city 
having over 10,000 iuhabitauis, who shall have power to collect samples. • 

Imitation Initter and cheese .—Every article in imitation of pure butter not made 
(!,xchisively from milk or cream is deemed imitation. Eveu-y artiido designed to 
1)0 n.sed in i)l.ace of cheese and .not produced e.xclusively from milk or creansis 
imitation cheese. No irerson shall manufimture, sell, take orders for, ship, or 
transport such imitation products not propi'rly marked. Such articles, if not 
yellow, and not colored in imitation of butter or cheese, may be sold and trans¬ 
ported if each package is marked distinctly with the words “substitute for butter” 
(or for cheese) in letters not less than 1 inch long. Keepers of hotels and Iraarding 
houses who use these imitations shall keep constantly posted before each table a 
notice to that effect. Each retail pnich.-vser must be notified of the character of 
the article at the time, and must bo furnished with a printed label, together with 
the name and place of business of the maker. * 

Any person having in his iiosseasion imitation butter or cheese, except for the 
use of nis own family, is presumed to know its true character. The general 
provisions of law relating to search warrants .and proceedings thereon may be 
applied in searching for imitation butter or cheese, and the officer serving the 
warrant shall deliver to the dairy commissioner for analy.sis a samiile of the arti¬ 
cles found. 

Skimmed cheese .—Cheese manufactured from skiinmed milk must be labeled as 
such on the top and side of cheese and package, with letters not less than 1 inch 
in height. Penalty, $25 to $100 and damages. 

Penalties.—For violation of the acts relating to dairy products a fine may l)e 
imposed not exiiceding $500, or the offender may be imiu’isoned not over 6 months, 
or both i)enalties may be inflicted. (Rev. Stats., secs. 2515-2527,4080-4001.) 

KANSAS. 


FOODS OENERAI.T.Y, 

Adulteration of food and druas.—ihe adulteration of any article of food or of 
any drug or the sale of such adulterated articles is prohibited. A drug is deemed 
adulterated if it differs in strength or purity from the stendard fixed by the 
United States Pharmacopoeia, or by such other pharmacopoeia or standard work 
as recognizes the article, or if its strength or purity falls below the professed 
standard under which it is sold. Pood is deemed adulterated if any substance 
has been mixed with it so as to injure its quality or strength; it any inferior sub¬ 
stance has been substituted in it; if any valuable constituent has b^n taken from 
it; if it is an imitation; if it contains diseased or decomposed animal or vegeta¬ 
ble matter; if it is Cblored or otherwise made to appear better than it really is, or 
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if It contains any added iwisonous ingredient or inmedient injnrions to health. 
Mixtures or oomiiounds recognized as ordinary articles of food or' drink may be 
sold if not injuriiws to health, if ciontaining all necessiiry iuid no unnecessary 
ingredient, and if distinctly labeled as such. 

Munufat^turersor Hellers of food or drugs must furnish to any person denmnding 
it and tendering the value a sufficient sample of any article. Penalty for violation 
of law, 1^5 to $100 or imprisonment 30 to 100 days, or Iwth, together with necessary 
costs and expenses incurred in inspecting and analyzing the adulterated articles. 
(Qen. Stats. ,1897, secs. 387-331, passed in 1889. Comiiare less detailed proyisions 
in secs. 324-330.) 

Vnwholmonie promgions. —’Any person selling diseased or unwholesome provi¬ 
sions without making their character fully known to the buyer may be impnsoned 
not more than 6 months or fined riot over $100. (Gen. Stats., sec. 324.) 

Vinegar—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell as cider vinegar any article not 
the product of pure apple juice. Every person manufacturing cider vinegar ^all 
brand each package as such with his name and phice of business. The law pro¬ 
hibits the manufacture or saiSe of vipegiir containing lead, sulphuric acid,or other 
injurious ingredient. Penalty, $.70 to $100. (Laws of 1891, ch. 1.) 

DAIRY PRODDCTS. 

Jlfi7fc.—It is unlawful to sell to any person or to bring to a cheese or butter 
factory milk adulterated with water or other suhstance, or from which cream hM 
been taken or from which the strippings have been withheld, or milk which is 
tainted or partly sour from want of proper care in keeping utensils after notifi¬ 
cation of such f 4 (int or carelessness. The law also prohibits the sale of milk from 
a diseased cow. Cheese and butter manufacturers are prohibited from taking 
'cream from milk brought to them without the consent of the owners thereof. 
It is unlawful to use poisonous or injurious material in manufacturing cheese or 
butter. Penalty, to $100 and double damages to the person injured. (Gen. 
Stilts., 1897, secs. 338,323.) 

KENTUCKY. 

Adulteration of food.—The adulteration or misbranding of any article of food 
or the sale of such adulterated or misbranded article Ls prohibited. The term 
“ misbranded ” is carefully defined. F(X)d is deemed adulterated if any substance 
has been mixed with it so as to injure its (piality or strength; if any inferior sub¬ 
stance has been substituted for it; if any valuable constituent has been taken 
from it; if it is an imitation; if it contains diseased or decomiiosed animal or 
vegetable matter or the flesh of an animal which has died otherwise than by 
slaughter; if it is colored or otherwise made to appear lietter than it really is; if 
it contains an added poisonous or injnrions ingredient or an antiseptic not evi¬ 
dent to the consumer, or if it is falsely labeled as a foreign product or otherwise 
falsely labeled. Articles which are adulterated, but which contain no injurious 
ingredient, may be manufactured and sold it labeled ‘ ‘ adulterated ” or so as to show 
their exact character. Manufacturers of proprietary foods are not required to 
ffisclose their trade formulas, but baking powder must be labeled to show what 
acid s^t has been used. 

The director of the agricultural experiment station may approve a guaranty of 
purity issued by any manufacturer located in the State. 

En/orc«rn« 7 it.—The director of the experiment station is charged with the enforce¬ 
ment of the law. He may adopt standards where not fixed by statute. Ho may 
appoint inspectors who shall have access to places where it is suspected that adul¬ 
terated articles exist, and who may take samples. State attorneys are ri^uired to 
prosecute at the request of the director. The experiment station may issue bul¬ 
letins giving the results of analyses and similar facts. The total expense of 
enforcing the law is limited to $7,500 yearly. (Laws of 1900,ch. 18.) 

Vinegar.—kXl packages containing vinegar shall bo so marked as to describe 
the process of manufacture and the material from which the vinegar is made, 
whether from fruit, malt, grain, or acid. Penalty for misbranding, $35 to $100. 
(Statutes of Kentucky, 1900, sec. 1383.) 

Honey.—It is imlawful to sell any maniifactured honey unless designated as 
such, or manufactured honey which contains any substance injurious to health. 
Penalty, $10 to $100 for first offense; $50 to $850 for subsequent offenses. (Ibid., 
sec.1381.) 

Canned good.?.—Every can of fruit, vegetables, or other article of food shaU be 
marked with the name and address of the packer or the dealer, and with an 
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indication of the grade or qnality. “ Soaked ” goods shall be^lainly marked as 
such in letters not less than Mine pica size. Penalty, not less than $50 for vend¬ 
ers; $600 to $1,000 for manufacturers. (Ibid., sec. 1^3a.) 

Lard.—The law prohibits the sale of any substance m imitation of lard not 
produced from the fat of healthy swine, unless plainly marked to show its true 
character. (Ibid., sec. 1383.) 

Butter .—No person shall sell any compound in imitation of butter which is not 
made from pure milk or cream, unless each package be plainly marked to indi¬ 
cate its true character. (Ibid., sec. 1383.) , 

The general pure food law declares that oleomargarine and kindred compounds 
may bo sold onV in such form as to advise the consumer of their character, free 
from coloration or ingredient causing them to look like butter. 

LOUISIANA. 

Adulteration of food .—The manufacture and sale of adulterated food or drugs 
is subject to a fine of not over $50 for the first offense and not over $100 for subse¬ 
quent offenses. Drugs are deemed adulterated if they fall below the standard of 
the United States Pharmacopoeia or their own proposed standard. Foods are 
adulterated if any substance has been mixed with them so as to lower their qual¬ 
ity or strength, or if any inferior substance has been substituted in whole or in 
part; or if any substance has been mixed with them which will injuriously affect 
the health of the consumer or of the public. All packages containing drugs or 
provisions must be distinctly stamped or marked with the true nj,me and quality 
of the contents. Tlio manufacture or sale of such articles without a stamp is sub¬ 
ject to a fine of $3.5 or $.50. or to imprisonment of not more than 10 days, or both;’ 
while the sale of articles falsely stamped is subject to a fine not over $100. 

The State board of he,alth shall enrorce the act, shall make all necessary inves¬ 
tigations, and shall analTOe any* article which it may deem wise and publish the 
result of the analysis. Every manufacturer or dealer must furnish samples on 
application. The board shall also analyze articles on the application of any citi¬ 
zen on payment of certain fees. (Acts of 1883, ch. 83.) 

(IniBiiolesonm food .—It is unlawful to sell tainted provisions, stale vegetables, 
or other articles unfit for food, or to slaughter or to sell the fiesh of an animal in 
an unhealthy condition. It is unlawful to discharge from a train or kteamboat 
cattle or other animals in a diseased condition within 8 miles of a city. Penalty, 
$35 or 3 months imprisonment for first offense, and $50 or not less tb^n 0 months 
imprisonment, or Ixith, for subsequent offenses. (Acta of 1880, ch. 30.) 

Glucose .—The law prohibits the sale of sugar or mohasses adulterated with 
glucose or any foreign substance, unless so distinctly branded. Penalty, impris¬ 
onment not over fi months and fine of $200 to $1,000. (Acts of 188B, ch. 49.) 

deaning of rice .—The law prohibits the use of oil, paraffin, or any similar sub¬ 
stance in cleaning rice for market for the purpose of bettering its appearance. 
(Acts of 1898, ch. 184.) 

Adulterated c^ndy.—The manufacture or sale of candies adulterated with terra 
alba, barytes, talc, or other earthy substance, or with poisonous colorations or 
flavors or other injurious ingredients, is a misdemeanor. (Acts of 1898, ch. 68.) 

Adulterated butter.—The sale of any substance in imitation of butter is pro¬ 
hibited unless it be so labeled as unmistakably to indicate its true composition. 
Penalty, fine or imprisonment, or both. (Acts of 1880, ch. 81.) 

MAINE. 

POODS OENEUALLY. 

Adulteration of food.—It is unlawful to adulterate an article of food or drink 
in such a way as to render it injurious to health. Penalty, imprisonment not over 
6 years or fine not over $1,000. (Kev. Stats., ch. 138, sec. 1.) 

Unwholes<me food .—It is unlawful to sell an article of food which is diseased 
or otherwise unwholesome without informing the buyer. The law prohibits the 
killing for sale of a calf leas than 4 weeks old or the sale of its flesh. (Ibid.) 

Vinegar .—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell as cider vinegar any article not 
the legitimate product of pure apple juice. Penalty, $50 to $100. 

The manufacture or sale of vinegar containing lead, sulphuric acid, or other 
injurious ingredients is punishable by fine of not less than $100. Local authori¬ 
ties may appoint inspectors of vinegar. (Ibid., secs. 8-10.) 

Sugar and molasses.—The adulteration of sugar or molasses with salts of tin, 
terra alba, glucose, or other enumerated substances, or the knowing sale of such 
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adulterated artlcl&i, is punishable by fine of not over $1,000 or imprisonment not 
over 1 year- (Ibid., sec. 7.) 

Maple .TOf/ar.—No person shall manufacture or sell as maple sugar or syrup any 
article in imitation of pure maple sugar or syrup. Penalty, $2.7 to $100, or not 
over 30 days’ imprisonment, or both. (Laws of 189,7, ch. 118.) 

Kg<ja.—lt is unlawful to sell eggs that have been in cold storage, or limed, or 
that We been preserved in any manner, without notice to the purchaser.- Pen¬ 
alty, fine not over $100 or impnsonment not over 30 days. (Laws of 1895, ch. 99.) 

Wheat meal.—No person shall manufacture, or sell, under the name of wheat 
meal, graham meal, or graham flsnr, any substance which is in imitation of pure 
wheat meal, not consisting exclusively of pure wheat meal, unless every package 
or wrapper hears, in letters one-half inch long, the words “compound wheat 
meal.” Penalty, $.70. (Laws of 1889, ch. 257.) 

Candy.—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell candy adulterated with terra 
alba or other mineral subsCances, or with poisonous colors or flavors, or other 
ingredients injurious to health, or candy containing brandy, whisky, or other 
alcoholic liquors in liquid fonn. Penalty, $.70 to $100 and forfeiture of adulterated 
candy. It is the duty of prosecuting attorneys to enforce the law. (Laws of 
1895, eh, 71.) 

Lord.—The law prohibits the manufacture or sale of any compound not made 
from pure fat of swine under the label “ pure," “ refined,” or “ family,” or unless 
every package is marked “ compound lard ” in letters half an inch long. (Laws 
of 1889, ch. 344.) 

DAIRY rKODUCTS. 

I 

Milk .—The law prohibits the sale of milk to which water or any foreign sub¬ 
stance has been added, or of milk from diseased cows or from cows fed upon 
biswery or distllleiy waste or other deleterious substance. Milk from which 
cream has been taken must not be sold as pure. The milk standard is 13^ per cent 
of solids, Including 3 per cent of f at. 

Cities and towns shall annually appoint one or more milk inspectors, who shall 
inspect milk and take samples. Each inspector shall leave with the owner a sealed 
specimen of the milk of which he takes a sample. 

Penalty, for violation, $30 for first offense and $50 for subsequent offenses. 
(Bev. Stats., ch. ,'!8, secs. 44-47, as amended by Laws of 1893, ch. 355, and Laws of 
1897, ch. 293.) 

It is unlafv’ful for any person to hold for sale the meat or milk of any animal 
affected with tuberculosis or any other contagions diseases. Penalty. $5 to $.50. 
If local boards of health suspect the e.xistcnce of such disease they shall notify the 
State cattle commissioner. It is the duty of the owner of a diseased animal to 
notify the local board of health. (Laws of 1895, ch. 144.) 

Imitation batter and cheese .—Tlie law forbids the manufacture or sale of any 
articleor compound, in imitation of yellow butter or cheese, not made exclusively 
from milk or cream. Penalty,$300, ono-thirdgoingtothecomplainant. Inspectors 
of milk and similar officers mnst enforce the law. (Bev. Stats., ch. 138, sec. 3, as 
amended by Laws of 1895, ch. 143.) 

MABYLAND. 


rOODS ORNERAI.LY. 

Untiikolesnmefood.—'So person shiill sell diseased or unwholesome provisions of 
any kind for food. The act does not apply to green fruits or vegetables which 
spoil in transit. Penalty, not over $700 or 1 year’s imprisonment, or both. 

AdttMerafed/ood.—No jierson shall mix or stain an article of food or drink with 
any other ingredient, or offer such an adulterated article for sale, unless its true 
name and the fact of such mixture be marked or stamped on each package, and 
unless each purchas(!r is notified of itscharacter. If oleomargarine, lard, glucose, 
or other adulterants be mixed with any article, the package shall he marked with 
the name and percentage of the adulterant used. Persons purchasing such arti¬ 
cles must be informed by the seller as to the true composition. 

Glucose ,.—It is unlawful to mix glucose, grajic sugar, or other adulterants with 
sugar, honey, or syrup; but such articles may bo used in manufacturing candy. 

Candy.—'The law prohibits the manufacture or sale of candy adulterated with 
terra alba or other poisonous drugs or narcotics. Penalty, $50 to $700 for the 
first offense; $500 to $1,000 for the second offense; one-half to go to the informant. 
Persons Injured by the sale of such candy may recover damages. Another law 
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makes it xinlawful to adulterate candy or cakes with any iifinrions ingredient. 
Penalty, $50 to $500. (Laws of 1890, ch. 317; Public General Laws, art. 37, secs. 
187,138.) ; 

Liquorn and lancgar.—No person shall .adulterate vinegar, wine, malt, ot spir- 
itous liquors with any injurious drug or substance, or shall sell such adulterated 
articles knowingly. 

Penalty for violation of any of the provisions in the above paragraphs, a fine 
of not over $500 or imprisonment not over 1 year. 

Enforectnent .—The State board of health is charged with the enforoement of 
the above provisions and is directed to take such stops as it deems necessary for 
that purpose. 

Any officer designated by the board may at any reasonable time inspect articles 
of food exposed for sale and take samples. Whenever the board is satisfied that 
an article has been adulterated, it may prohibit its sale, or may desti'oy or other¬ 
wise dispose of it. The prosecuting attorney is Ixffind to prosecute complaints 
under the law. Two thousand five hundred dollars is annually appropriated 
for enforcing the law. 

(Laws of 1890, ch. 604; Public General Laws. art. 43, secs. 48-.57.) 


DAIRY rUODCCTS. 

Milk.—A statute of 1900 prohibits the sale of milk which is adulterated or 
unwholesome, or the milk of a cow within 10 days before or 5 days after partnrition, 
or from a sick cow, or from one fed on garbage or any snbstancd in a state of fer¬ 
mentation or otherwise producing unwholesome milk, or from cows stabled nearv 
a house where there is infectious disease. The milk standard is 13.5 per cent milk 
solids, including 3.5 per cent butter fats. Skimmed milk may bo sold only from 
cans so marked with letters 1 ipch square. The use of chemical preservatives is 
specially prohibited. Pemalty, not over $100 or imprisonment not over 60 days, or 
both. (Laws of 1900, ch. 459.) 

Imitation butter .—No person .shall manufacture or sell any compound in imita¬ 
tion of yellow butter which is not produced wholly from pure milk or cream. 
Oleomargarine may be manufactured and sold in separate fonn, in such manner 
as to advise the consumer of its cliaracter, free from coloration or ingredients 
causing it to look like butter. 

Persons .selling oleomargarine must maintain a conspicuous sign to that effect. 
Hotel and boarding-house keepers, etc.. and officers of public or private hospitals, 
schools, and penal institutions, using imitation butter, must maintain a sign to 
that effect, and must notify each guest or inmate orally. It is unlawful to sell an 
imitation to any person asking for butter. Various i>enalties are imposed for 
violation of this law. (Laws of 1900, (di. 496.) 

Condensed milk .—No condensed milk shall bo manufactured or .sold unless it 
is made from pure and wholesome milk, from which no cream has been removed, 
and which confonns to the milk standard. The name of tlie m.annfacturcr must 
bo marked on eiush package. 

Penalty, $35 to $100 or imprisonment 10 to 30 days for first offense, and higher 
penalties for subsequent offenses. (Laws of 1900, ch. ,533.) 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adulteration of foods.—Tho adulteration of any article of food or of any drag or 
the sale of such adulterated articles is prohibited. A drug is deemed adulterated 
if it differs in strength or purity from the standard fixed by tho United States 
Pharmacopceia, or by such other pharmacopoeia or standard work as recognizes the 
article, or if its strength or purity falls below the professed standard under which 
it is sold. Food is deemed adulterated if any substance has been mixed with it 
so as to injure its quality or strength; if any inferior substance has been substi- 
tuteil in it; if any valuable constituent has been taken from it; if it is an imita¬ 
tion: if it contains diseased or decomposed animal or veffetable matter; if it is 
colored or otherwise made to appear bettor than it really is, or if it contains any 
added poisonous ingredient or ingredient injurious to health. Mixtures or com¬ 
pounds recognized as ordinary articles of food or drink may be sold if not inju¬ 
rious to health, and if distinctly labeled as such, with the names and percentages 
of the ingredients. . 

Penalty for violation as regards foods, $10 to .$100 for venders and $100 to $500 
for manufacturers. (The law relating to foods is found in Laws of 1897, ch. 344; 
that relating to drugs is Laws of 1890, ch. 397.) 
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XJnwhidksome /ood.—It is unlawful to sell diseased or unwholesome provisions 
without making the fact fully known to the buyer. Penalty, not over $200 or 
imprisonnumt not over 6 months. The law also prohibits the killing or the sale 
of the flesh of a calf under 4 weeks old, with the same penalty. (Public Statutes, 
1882, ch. 208.) 

Enforcement.—The State board of health, lunacy, and charity is to enforce the 
pure-food law. It may exemjjt articles, from time to time, from the provisions of 
the law, and may fix the limits of variability of any article not otherwise pre¬ 
scribed. It may appoint inspectors and chemists. Its officer's have the usual 
powers of taking samples. (Laws of 1882, ch. 26,8.) 

Adulteration of liquors.—A. special provision prohibits the adulteration of 
liquors with certain enumerated drugs or other substances injurious to health. 
Penalty, imprisonment not over 8 years. (Public Statutes, 1882, ch. 208, see. 4.) 

Canned goods .—All canned goods must bo distinctly marked with the name 
and address of the packer on dealer, and with the grade or quality. “ Soaked” 
goods must be marked as such in letter not less than 2-line pica size. Penalty 
same as for foods generally. (Laws of 1897, ch. 344.) 

Maple simp and molasses.—All iwckages or cans containing maple sirup or 
molasses shall be marked with the name of the person preparing it, and the name 
and qualto of the ingredients. (Ibid.) 

Lard.—The law provides that the words “pure,” “refined,” “family” shall not 
be used in connection with the label on any lai^d which is adulterated ■with foreign 
fat or on any lard substitute, and every such article shall liear in proscribed type 
the label “compound lard.” Violators of the act are punishable by fine. (Laws 
of 1887, ch. 449.1 

Impure ice.—Cities are authorized to make ordinances to prevent the sale of 
impure ice. (Laws of 1895, oh. 338.) 

DAIRY VRODCCTS. 

state dairy bureau.—The governor appoints 3 members of the State board of 
agriculture to constitute a State dairy bureau; also an assistant to the secre¬ 
tary of agriculture to assist in enforcing the law. The secretary is the executive 
officer. The bureau may spend not over $4,000 yearly in enforcing the laws 
relating to dairy products. Its officers have the usual rights of access and inspec¬ 
tion of dairy products. (Laws of 1891, ch. 412.) 

Jtfilfe.—Cities and towns may appoint milk inspectors. They shall record the 
names and pfaces of business of all persons selling or delivering milk, and issue 
licenses to them. Each wagon must have the number of licMise, name, andiilace 
of business conspicuously posted. Each seller of milk from a store or booth must 
also be registered. 

It is unlawful to sell milk adulterated -with water or any other foreira sub¬ 
stance, or milk from cows fed on refuse of distilleries, or from diseased cows. 
Skimmed milk may be sold only if the words “ skiimned mUk” be distinctly 
marked in letters not less than 1 inch long on each can or vessel. 

Pure milk must contain at least 9.3 per cent of milk solids exclusive of fat, 
and 3.7 per cent of fat, except during the months from June to Aurast, inclusive, 
when the respective standards are 9 and 3 per cent. Skimmed milk must contain 
at le.ast 9.3 per cent of milk solids. 

Penalty for violation of law, first offense, $50 to $200; second offense, $100 to $300, 
or imprisonment not less than 60 days; subsequent offenses, $50 and imprison¬ 
ment 60 to 90 days. 

Inspectors of milk have the right to enter any promises where milk is sold and 
to take samples. They must give a sealed portion of each sample taken to the 
person in charge. No person except an authorized inspector is entitled to demand 
a sample for analysis. (Public Statutes, ch. 67, as amended by Laws of 1884, ch. 
310; Laws of 1885, ch. 352; Laws of 1886, ch. 318; Laws of 1894, ch, 425; Laws of 
1896, ch. 398.) 

Condensed milk.—Ho person shall sell hermetically sealed cans of condensed 
milk unless they be distinctly labeled ■with the name of the manufacturer and 
with the true contents of the can, whether condensed pure milk or condensed 
skimmed milk. Packages not hermetically sealed must be labeled with the name 
of the manufacturer. Penalty same as for the adulteration of milk. (Laws of 
1896, ch. 264.) 

Imitation butter.—The laws prohibit the inanufacturc or sale of any compound 
in imitation of yellow butter which is not produced from pure milk or cream, 
provided that oleomargarine may be sold in separate form, in^such manner as 
will advise the consumer of its character, free from coloration or ingredient 
causing it to look like butter. 
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Other provisions ileclare that any substance in imitation of bnrter not made 
exohisively of milk or cream must be labeled “imitation butter,” “oleomarffa- 
rine,” or “bntterinc” in letters not loss than one-half inch long, nnon the top, 
side, and bottom of every package. A similar label must be jdaced across the 
own surface of every package when offered for sale. Retail sales of such arti¬ 
cles not in the original packages must be labeled in letters not less than one-half 
inch long. Every person selling or delivering these imitations from a vehicle 
must olitain a license from the local milk inspector, and must have his name and 
place of business, with the mjmbev of his license and the words “license to sell 
imitation butter,” conspicuously upon each vehicle. Every jierson selling such 
articles from a b(X)th or store must register his name in the books of the inillc 
inspector, and must maintain a sign, in letters not less than 4 inches long, to the 
effect that imitation butter is sold. Hotel and boarding-house keepers using imi¬ 
tation butter must notify each guest that the article is not genuine. 

Oleomargarine shall not be furnished to any persons asking for butter. 

The penalties for violation of these various provisions differ. The most common 
penalty is $100 fine for first offense and $200 for subsequent offcnse.s. 

The enforcement of the law is charged upon the local milk iusiioctors and upon 
the State dairy bureau and its agents. (Public Statutes, ch. .W, secs. 17-21, as 
amended and supplemented by Laws ot 1884, ch. 1110; Laws of 1880, ch. 317: Laws 
of ]801,ch,58 and ch.4l2; Laws of 1894, ch. 280, and Laws of 1890, ch. 377.) 

Imiktliou cheese.—It is unlawful to sell any article in imitation of cheese and 
not made of pure milk or cream, unless it is distinctly labeled, in letters not loss 
than 1 inch long upon the top and side of every package, “imitation ebeese.” 
Each retail purchaser must be given a label with the same words in letters not 
less than half an inch long. (Public Statutes, ch. 50, sec. 18,) “ 

I 

MICHIGAHr. 

■FOODS GENERALLY. ' 

Dairy and food emnmissimuv .—The governor appoints a dairy .and food com- 
mi.ssionor who holds office for 3 years and is paid $1,300 annually. The commis¬ 
sioner appoints a deputy, an analyst, and not more than ai.v inspectors. These 
various officers are directed to enforce the pure-food laws, and have i)ower to 
enter any place where articles of food are made or sold, and to take samples. 
Samples shall be taken in the presence of at least one witness, and sealed. An 
a.nnu,al appropriation of $18,000 is made for carrying out this law. ',L.aws of 1893, 
ch. 211, as amended by Laws of 1895, ch. 245, .and Laws of 1897, cb. 154.) 

Adulteration of food and drugs .—The adulteration of any article of food or the 
s,ale of such adulterated .articles is prohibited. Pood is deemed adulterated if any 
substance has been mixed with it so as to injure its quality or strength; if any 
inferior substance h.as been substituted in it; if any valuable constituent has been 
taken from it; if it is an imitation; it it contains diseased or decompostsl animal 
or vegetable matter or is the pnxluct ot a disea.sed animal; if it is colored or 
otlierwiso made to appear better than it really is; orif it contains any added poison¬ 
ous inOTedient or ingi'edient injurious to health. The act does not prevent the 
sale of mixtures or compounds recognized as ordinary articles, provided each 
package bears the name and address of the manufacturer and the distinctive name 
of the article showing clearly that it is a compound. (Laws of 1895, ch. 193; as 
amended by Laws of 1897, ch. 118.) 

Vinegar .—No vinegar shall be sold as cider vineg<ar which is not the legitimate 
product of pure apple juice or which contains less than 2 per cent of cider vinegar 
solids. All vinegar shall be made exclusively from the fruit or grain from wmch 
it purports to bo made, and shall contain not less than 4 per cent of absolute 
acetic acid. Cider vinegar shall be branded as such, with the name and residence 
of the nuanufacturer. Vinegar made by fewnentation without distillation shall 
bo branded ‘ ‘ fermented vinegar,” with the name of the substance from which it is 
made. Vinegar made wholly or in part from distilled liquor shall bo branded 
“ distilled vinegar,” and shall be free from coloring matter. Fenncntcd vinegar 
must contain not less than 1J per cent of solids contained in the fruit or grain 
from which it is taken. No vinegar shall bo branded a fruit vineg.ar unless made 
wholly from fruit. 

No person shall manufacture or sell vinegar containing lead, sulphuric acid, or 
other injurious ingredients. All packages containing vinegar sh,all be branded 
with the name and residence of the manufacturer. Penalty, $50 to $100, or hnims- 
onment not over 90 days, or both. (Laws of 1897, ch. 71.) 

Liquors .—It is unlawful to manufacture or .sell spirituous or malt liquors con¬ 
taining any injurious or abnonnal' ingredient. Every package containing pure 

' I C voi, .\i-“7 
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liquors shall he bi'andeil with the name of the manufacturer and with the words 
“ pure, without drugs or poison.” Penalty, $50 to $600 and imprisonment 10 days 
to 6 months. (Laws of 1895, ch. 193, sec. 16.) 

Glucose.—livery package containing molasses, sirup, or glucose shall bo dis¬ 
tinctly branded with its tone name. Molasses or sirup mixed with glucose shall 
be branded “glucose mixture,” with the proportion of glucose contained, in letters 
not less than one-half inch long. (Ibid., sec. 15.) 

Maple sugar.—It is unlawful to manufacture and sell as maple sugar or,sirup 
any article adulterated with common sugar, glucose, or any foreign substance 
without distinctly marking it with the names and percentages of the adulterants 
used. Penalty, $500 to $1,000 for manufacturers, and not less than $50 for dealers. 
The State food commissioner is directed to enforce the law and has the usual 
powers of inspection. (^Laws of 1893, p. 269.) 

Adulterated candy.—The manufacture or sale of candies adulterated with terra 
alba, barytes, talc, or other earthy substances, or with poisonous colorations or 
flavors or other injurious ingredients, is punishable by a fine of $10 to $100, or by 
imprisonment 10 to ,30 days, or Iwth. The local health officers must investigate 
any complaint as to violation of the law. (Laws of 1887, p. 9.) 

Canned goods.—It is unlawful to pack or sell canned fniits or vegetables con¬ 
taining injurious ingredients without marking on each can the name and addi-ess 
of the packer. All soaked or bleached goods must be plainly marked iis such in 
letters not less than two-line pica size. (Laws of 1895, ch. 193, sec. 14.) 

Pucfcw/icaf^floMr.—Michigan prohibits the sale as buckwheat flour of adulter¬ 
ated buckwheat flour or other substances, except when labeled “ substitute,” 
“ adulterated,” or “compound,” in prescrilwd type with the name and address of 
the factory. Violators of the act are subject to fine or imprisonment, or both. 
(Laws of 1897, ch. 84.) 

Co/ce.—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell artificial coffee in imitation of 
the genuine berry; or ground coffee adulterated with chicory or other substances, 
unless each package is marked ‘ ‘ coffee comjmund,” with the name and address of 
the manufacriirer. (Laws of 1895, ch. 193, .sec. 15.) 

Adulterated lard.—No person shall manufacture or sell any mixture of .animal 
or vegetable oils, other than pure tat Of swine, in imitation of lard, or any com¬ 
pound of lard with such other substance's, unless each pack.age shall be distinctly 
labeled “lard substitute” or “compound” or “adulterated lard,” as the case may 
be, in lettem not less than 1 inch long. Each package sold at retail shall bo simi¬ 
larly labeled. (Ibid.,secs. 9-13.) 

Fruit jelly.—X\l imitations of fruit jelly or fruit butter containing glucose 
dextrin, or other substances, and colored in imitation of the genuine article, 
must be distinctly labeled “ imitation fruit jelly ” (or butter), with the name of the 
manufacturer and the place where maile. Such imitations must also be composed 
of liarmless in^edients. Penalty, $.50 to $509 or imprisonment 90 days to 2 years, 
or both. (Ibid., sec. 13.) 

Penalties.—Vihete other penalties are not provided for violation of the above 
provisions, the false branding of .any article or the defacement or removal of a 
brand is subject to a fine of $100 to $1,(X)0 or to imprisonment 6 months to 3 
years, or both. Other violations of the law are subject to fine of $100 to $.500 or 
imprisonment 30 to 90 days, or both. (Ibid., secs. 18,19.) ^ 

KAIKY lUlOUOCTS. 

Jffiifc.—The law prohibits the sale of milk which is adulterated or unwholesome, 
or milk from cows fed upon garbage or any substance in a state of fermentation 
or otherwise deleterious, or from cows kept in connection with any family in 
which there are contamous diseases. It is unlawful to sell milk from which 
cream has been removed unless each vessel containing it bo conejncnously marked 
“skimmed milk,” in letters not less than 1 inch long. Pure milk must contain 
not less than 12.5 per cent of milk solids, including not less than 3 per cent of fat, 
and must have a specific gravity between 1.029 and 1.033. Skimmed milk must 
have a specific gravity between 1.032 and 1.037. Penalty for violation, fine not 
over $100 or imprisonment not over 3 months. 

The city of Detroit shall establish, and each other ci^ or town may establish, 
the office of milk inspector. Such inspectors shall visit all dairies and bams in 
which cattle are kept for furnishing milk, and shall othervrise enforce the law. 
They have the right to enter any premises and to take samples for analysis. 
(Laws of 1887, p. 324, as amended by Laws of 1889, p. 324.) 

A later law prohibits the adulteration of milk with water, chemicals, and pre¬ 
servatives, or any other foreim substance. Penalty, $1 to $100 «r limprisonment 
not more than 90 days, or both. (Laws of 1899, ch. 106.) 
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Tmilatwn ImUer.—The term oleomargarine is defined in detail so as to include 
all imitations of butter. Every package of imitation butter must be distinctly 
marked in large letters with the name and address of the manufacturer and with 
the name of each ingredient entering into it. Retail purchase™ shall be verbally 
informed of the character of the substitute and sliall also bo given a distinct 
label with the name of the substance and with the name and address of the inanu- 
fiudurer and the name of each ingi'cdient. Every store where oleomargarine is 
sold and every hotel or boarding house where it is served shall maintain on the 
wall a placard with letters not less than 3 inches long indicating that oleomarga¬ 
rine is sold or used. The words “ butter,” “ creamery,” •' dairy,” or ilu! name or 
representation of any breed of dairy cattle shall not bo used in connection with 
butter imitations. Penalty for violation of law, •f.'iO to or imprisonment C 
months to 3 years, or both. (Laws of 1890, ch. 147.) 

Cheese. —It is unlawful to sell as cheese any article not made exclusively of milk 
or cream, or into which any animal fats, melted butter, or similar avti(dps have 
been introduced. Penalty, ^ to $.500, or imprisoiynent 90 days tr) 3 yc^ars. The 
State dairy and food commissioner shajl issue to all cheese manufacturers on 
application a uniform stencil bearing the words “ Michigan full cream chee.se,” 
with the number of tbo factory. Each factory shall be registered. This stamp 
shall be used only upon cheese made from milk from which no cream has been 
taken. Every creamery or butter factory shall register yearly with the dairy and 
food commissioner, giving its location, etc. (Laws of 1895, ch. 193, secs. 5-7; 
Laws of 1897, ch. 118.) 

Merwvated butter. —The law provides that butter maile by melting original stock 
and mixing it with skimmed rnilk or other material, or other iii-ocess butter, shall 
bo plainly labeled “process butter” on each roll or tub, or by a<)lacard across the 
face of the opemed package. Penalty, $35 to $100. The dairy and food commis¬ 
sioner shall enforce the law. (Laws of 1899, ch. 354.) 

. MINNESOTA. 


FOODS OENEIIAI.LY. 

Dairy and food commissioner.—The governor appoints a dairy and food com¬ 
missioner, whose term of office is 2 years, and .s.alary $1,800. The (sunmissioner 
appoints a se(iretary,an assistant commissioner, a chemist, and necesSary inspect¬ 
ors, the total appropriation being limiteil to $15,000. It is the duty of these officers 
to enforce the various pure-food laws. They have access to alljilaces of busi¬ 
ness, .and may take samples. Employees of common camera arc retjuired to assist 
in trarung prtdiibited articles. (Laws of 1899,ch.395.) 

Adulteraiion of food.—It is unlawful fraudulently to adulterate food, licpior, or 
drugs with any .substance injurious to health. Penalty, imprisonment not more 
than 1 year, or fine not more than $200. (Stats., 1878. ch. 101.) 

Unwholesome foods. —The sale of diseased or unwholesome food without, mak¬ 
ing its character known to the buyer is punishable by imprisonment not more 
than tt months or fine not over $500. (Ibid.) 

Adulteration of liquors.—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell liciuors contain¬ 
ing any ingredient not normal or iiealthful. Penalty, $35 to $100 tor first offense, 
and $50 to $100, or imprisonment 30 to 90 days, or both, for Bubse(iueut offenses. 
(Laws of 1889, ch. 7.) 

Vinegar.—THo vinegar shall be sold as cider vinegar which is not the legitimate 
product of pure apple juice, or which contains less than 3 per cent of cider vinegar 
solids, (lider vinegar shall be branded as such. All vinegar shall bo made exclu¬ 
sively from the fruit or grain from which it purports to be mode, and shall con¬ 
tain not less than 4^ per cent of absolute acetic acid. 

No person shall manufacture or sell vinegar containing lead, sulphuric acid, or 
other in j urious ingredients. All packages containing vinegar shall be branded wit h 
the name and residence of the manufacturer. Each barrel shall also be markeil 
with its standard strength, to be denoted by the number of grains of bicarbonate 
of iiotash necessary to neutralize 1 fluid ounce of vinegar. Penalty, $50 to $100, or 
imprisonment 30 to 60 days. (Laws of 1891, ch. 119.) 

Hcmey.-The law forbids the sale of honey compounded with or manufactureil 
from glucose, sirup, or any substance not the product of the honey liee, unhv.s 
the package is so marked, with the name of the manufacturer and the names. f 
the adulterant materials. Honey which is produced by bees fed upon glncll^e 
sugar or sirup, or any other substance not their natural food, must bo so marked 
Penalty, $15 to $100, or imprisonment not over 30 days, or both, (Laws of 1898, 
chap. 21.) 
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Candy.—U is a inisdeinoatior to luantifacture or sell oandy adulterated with 
glucose, terra alba, o« any other iiijuiious substance. Penalty, $50to$100. (Laws 
of 1895, ch. 201.) 

Baking poutler.—The law prohibits the manufacture and sale of baking powder 
containing ingredients unfit tor Iranian use or injurious to health. All packages 
containing baking jKiwder must bo distinctly marked with the name and place of 
bn.sinesH of the manufacturer, and with the words, “ This baking mwder is com¬ 
posed of the following ingredients and none others,' together with the names of 
the ingredients. (Laws of 1899, ch. 245.) 

Smecs and condiments.—A careful definition of spices and condiments and of 
adulteratirtns thereof is given. Eypry i«3rson manufacturing or selling such an 
adulterated product must conspicuously mark each can or package in a tyiie not 
smaller than double piiai. with the name and location or the factory and the 
words “mixture” or “adulterated.” The State dairy and food commissiojier is 
directed to enforce the law. Penalty,.^10 to$.50,or imprisonment not less than30 
days. (Laws of 1897. ch. 176.): 

Jellies.—A careful definition of food jelly and the adulteration thereof is given. 
Every person manufactui-iiig or selling such an adulterated product must con¬ 
spicuously mark each can or package in a tyjw not smaller than double pica, with 
thenameand location of the factory and the words “ mixture” or “adulterated.” 
The State dairy and food conimi.s.sioner is directed to enforce the law. Penalty, 
|5 to 8.50, or imprisonment not over 3 months. (Laws of 1897, ch. 167.) 

iMrd. —It is unlawful l.o mairaracture or sell any comiwund of animal or vege¬ 
table fats in imitation of lard, or in combination with jmre lard, unless ea(!h pa(!k- 
age is branded, in hdters not less than 1 inch long, “ lard .substitute,” with the 
approximate proportions of the constituents, and v/iththe name of the mauu- 
focturer and his place of business. In the ca.se of mixture.s containing lard the 
words “adnltcriited lard'must be similarly used. In each retail sale of such 
articles the purchaser must he funiished a card with the .same statement as is 
requered on original pack.ages. Persons selling or serving to guests articles made 
with substitutes for lard or adulterated lard must furnish each purchaser or 
guest a ciird with a statement to that effect. In case no hill of fare is provided 
hotel keepers and others must keep consplcnou.sly ^ted on each side of the din¬ 
ing room a statement of the <;haracter re(pured. The State lK)ard of ftx)d com¬ 
missioners is to enforce tlui law, and may employ e-xiiort aasistants, who shall liave 
access to any place and may open packages and take samples. Tihe act does not 
apply to cottolene if branded lus such, with the name of the manufacturer, .and if 
containing no substance injurious to health. Penalty for violation, !^5 to $100, or 
imprisonment 40 to 90 days. (General Laws, 1891, ch. 12; Laws of 1893, ch. 126.) 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

Milk.—It is unlawful to sel 1 uncle.an, impure, unwholesome, or adulterated milk 
or cream, or milk or cream which has not been widl cooled or aerated, or to which 
preservatives have been added. The law also prohibits the sale of milk from cows 
kept in a crowded or unhealthy condition, or from cows which are sick or which 
are fed on distillery waste or other unwholesome substance, or from cows within 
16 days before or 5 ilays after parturition. The milk standard is 13 per cent of 
milk solids, of which not less tlian 3.5 per cent shall be fat. Standard test instru¬ 
ments are prescribed. 

It is unlawful to sell or advertise any article intended as an adulterant or 
preservative of milk, butter, or cheese, or to use such adulterants or preservatives. 

Skimmed milk may be sold only from cans so marked in letters at least 1 inch 
high. 

Every person selling or distributing milk in towns of more than 1,000 population 
shall annually obtain a license from the State dairy and food commissioner for 
each vehicle used, or for each store or booth. Licensed vehicles shall be marked 
with the name and place of business of the owner and the number of the license. 
Penalty, $2,5 to $100, or imprisonment 30 to 90 days. (Laws of 1899, ch. 295.) 

Imitation Initler and cheese.—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell as butter or 
cheese any article or compound not produced from pure milk or cream. No per¬ 
son shall mix animal or vegetable fats with any dairy product, or coat or color, 
with annatto or otherwise, any compound in such a way as to cause it to resemble 
butter or cheese; nor shall any person sell articles made in violation of these 
provisions. 

Keeiiers of hotels, boarding houses, etc., supplying imitation butter shall print 
on every bill of faro a notice to that effect, or, if no bill of fare is used, shall post 
such notice conspicuously. (Ibid.) , 
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BruniH'iig ofchivm'. —This State dairy and f(«)doonmiiHsion('r is directed to issue 
to clu'cse luamifactnrers a nnifonn stencil with the words '*Minnosota State full 
cream cheese,” and the nuuiher of the factory. Cheese so branded shall contain 
not less than 4.') per cent of fat to total solids. Cheese containing l(?ss fat .shall bo 
marked, in letters not loss than inclios high, “ skim cheese.” Dealers selling 
skim cheese must post a conspicuous notice to that effect. It is unlawful to sell 
cheese falsely branded os to (juality and phwe where made. (Ibid.) 

Enforcement of law.—Deta,\ieA provisions are enacted regarding the enfoi'ce- 
ment of the law as to dairy products, the ufeo of search waiTants, the seizure of 
proi)erty as evidence, eh^ Creameries and cheese factories are re<iuirad to rei) 0 rt 
the amount of their business annually to the dairy and food commissioner. 

Penalties.—T lIu> penalty for the violation of any of the provisions of the laws 
relating to dairy prodncte is a line of $35 to $100 or imijrisonment 30 to 90 days. 
(Laws of 1899, eh, 295.) 

Process butter. —Butter made by melting original butter and adding to tbe f.at 
skimmed milk, cream, or any other pi-odnct, coiftmonly known as “renovated 
butter,” shall not be sold unless each package is plainly marked, in letters at least 
three-fourths of an inch high, on the top and side, “risnovatod butter." The State 
dairy and food commissioner is to .enforce the law. (Laws of 1899, eh. 94.) 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Adulteration of food and drugs. —The adulteration of any article of food, nr of 
any drug, or the sale of such adulterated articles, is prohibited. A drug is deemed 
adulterated if it differs in strength or purity from the standard fixed by tiie United 
States Pharmacopada, or by such other idiarmacopaia or standard work as rectig- 
nizes the article, or if its strength or purity falls below the professed standard 
under which it is sold. Pood is deemed adulterated if any substance has been 
mixed with it so as to injure jts (juality or strength: if any inferior snbstanc# has 
been substituted in it; if any valuable constituent has been taken from it; if it is 
an imitation; if it contains diseased or decompo.sed animal orv('getable matter; if 
it is colored or otherwise made to ai)poar better than it really is; or if it contains 
any added poisonous ingredient, or in^nidient injurious to health. Any county, 
city, town, or village may appoint an inspector of ftxid to enforce this and other 
pure-food laws. (Code 1893, .secs. 209.5-2098.) . 

Umrholesomepmd. —The law prohibits the sale of unsound or unwholesome pro¬ 
visions as .sound .and good, or the sale of the flesh of any animal dying otherwise 
than by slaughter or .slaughtered when diseaseil, or the flesh of flny dog, cat, or 
other unclean animal. (Code 1892, sec, 2105.) 

Candy. —It is unlawful to adulterate candy with lime or other injurious sub¬ 
stance. Pimalty.not over $500, or imprisonment not over 0 months, or botb. 
(Code, sec. 9.53.) 

iinitatiuu butter .—It is unlawful to sell oleomargarine or other imitation without 
disclosing its character by a distinct mark. Penalty, $10 to $100, or imprisonment 
not over 1 mouth, or both. (Code 1893, sec. 1243.) 

MISSOURI. 

FOODS OENERALI.Y. 

Adulteration of food. —The adulteration of .any article of food or drink or of any 
drug or medicine is a misdemeanor. (Rev. Stats., 18!)‘.l,sec. 2209.) 

It is a misdemeanor to manufacture, sell, or offer to sell any article intended to 
be used in the preparation of food in which there is any arsenic, calomel, bismuth, 
ammonia, or alum. Penalty, not less than $109. (Laws of 1899, p. 170.) 

Xhnrholesoms food. —It is unlawful to .sell the flesh of any animal dying other¬ 
wise than bv slaughter or slaughtered wlam diseased, or of any calf killed before 
the age of 6 weeks, or to sell unwholesome bread or drink without its character 
being made known to the purchaser. Penalty, not over $1,000, or imprisonment 
not over 1 year. (Rev. Stats., 1899, sec. 2209.) 

Adulteration of liquors. —It is unlawful to adulterate liquors with strychnin 
or other poisonous ingredients, or to sell such adulterated liquors. Liquor deal¬ 
ers and manufacturers must take oath that they will not mix or adulterate liquors. 
(Rev. Stats., 1899, secs. 2278, 2389, 2290.) 

Beer. —The ofHoe of beer inspector is established by an act of 1899. The inspector 
must be an expert brewer. He is appointed by the governor for a term of 4 years 
and is paid $3,000 per annum. Ho may appoint 4 deputies, who are paid $1,500 
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per annnin. Every 'trewory must Iki inspeeteil l)y these officers aiul umst receive 
a license to carry on Imsiness. 

It is milawfnl to manufacture b((cr or other malt lifiuors containing any sub¬ 
stance other than pure hops, pure malt, wholesome yeast, or extract of hops, or 
jmro barley or rice. The inspwtor shalHabel all beer inspected, certifying that 
it is made from wholesome ingredients. He shall keep a record of all beer and 
malt Ihjuors manufactured or sold by manufacturers or dealers. He is entitled 
to collect for the u.se of the State a fee of 1 cent i>er gallon for all lieer iilspectod, 
and 3 cents for labeling each package. All beer or malt lupiors manufactured 
for export from the State shall be inspected in the same way, but without cost to 
the manufacturer. 

Any person receiving beer or malt liquors for sale from outside the State shall 
notify the inspetdor and shall furnish him a sworn affidavit from the mamrfacturer 
that the beer is pure according to the standard fixed in the law. Every transpor¬ 
tation company must furnish to tlie inspector, on request, a duplicate bill of lad¬ 
ing of any l)eer or malt liquors received for shipment into the State. 

Penalty for side of Ikst without inspection or for failure to destroy certificates 
or labels of imrity. fine not over @o0(), or imprisonment not less than 8 months and 
revocation of license for 3 yeiu's. Penalty for any unlawful imitation of labels, 
imprisonment not over 5 years. (Laws of 1899, p. 338.) 

Vinegar .—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell as cider vinegar any article not 
made exclusively from pure apple juice. All vinegar must be free from artificial 
coloring or fliivoring. Every cask or package of cider vinegar .shall Ije marked as 
such, with the name and Iwation of the manufacturer. No vinegar shall be 
branded “ fruit vinegar ” unless made wholly from some kind of fruit. (Eev. 
Siafs., 1899,secs.3383-3385.) 

C'midg.—lt is unlawful to manufacture candy containing any cochineal, ocher, 
paris green, or any .substitute for sugar, sirup, or (Team of tartar, or any sub- 
stitnte for or otluT lhan pure vegetable ingredients. Penalty, ^ to $108, or 
imprisonment 3 to 8 months, or both, (Rev.Stats,, 1899,secs,3379,3380,) 

Mixed jfoHr,—No p(>rson shall sell flour or meal or lamiiny made by the admix¬ 
ture or adulteration of grains, unless e.ach jiackage be branded with the names 
of the grains contained, Manufiteturers of such products must register with the 
county recorder their names, places of busine.ss, and the grains they use. (Kev. 
Stats., 1890, secs.8501-8508.) 


OAIRV PHODUOTS. 

Milk.-—AW cities are empowered to lu^euse and regulate dairies, (Lawsof 1891, 
p. 63.) 

ImUation butter .—Any article in the semblance of butter, and not made from 
pure milk or cream, is declared imitation. No person shall C(jmponnd animalfat 
or other substance with butter, or shall comjmund any coloring matter with such 
foreign fats for the puriiose of making the product resemble yellow butter. It 
is unlawful to sell, Mip, or transport such prohibited substances unless proi)erly 
mark((d. Every person who lawfully manufactrmjs a substitute for butter shall 
mark each package, in letters not less than 1 inch long, substitute for butter.” 

No action (.'an Ire maintained to collect the value of goods made in violation of 
the law. S((arch warrants may be issired, and the officers serving them shall take 
samples. The State board of agriculture is directed to enforce the law, arrd 
$3,500 is attnually appropriated for that pirrjiose. 

PenalU' for violation, .$.50 to $100, or imprisonment not over 30 days; for subse¬ 
quent offenses, $3.50 to ^500, or imprisonment 30 days to 6 months, or both. (Laws 
of 1895, p. 36.) 

Cheese.—Cheese manufactured from cream or milk containing not less than 3 
Mr cent of butter fat shall be deemed frrll cream cheese. Cheese made from milk 
from which the ensam has been removed, or milk containing; less than 3 per cent 
of butter tat, shall be marked, with letters not less than 1 inch in length, “skimmed 
milk cheese,” or with the true name of the article. Penalty for violation, impris¬ 
onment not over 1 year, or fine $10 to $500, or Ijoth. No person shall ship or con¬ 
sign by any common carrier cheese made from milk testing at less than 3 j)er cent 
butter fat unle.ss it is so labeled, but this does not apply to goods in transit across 
the State. Penalty, $10 to $.500. 

The State board of agriculture is charged with the enlorcement of the act, and 
may bring pr(5secution in any court of competent jurisdictiejn. (Laws of 1897, 
p. 104.) 
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MONTANA. 

• 

Adulterated fooil .—It is a misdemeanor to adulterate or dilute food, drink, or 
medicine with fraudulent intent, or to sell such an adulterated or diluted article. 
(Penal code, see. 68!3.) 

Unwholesome food .—Whoever sells any article of food, drink, or medicine 
which is tainted or otherwise unwholesome is guilty of a misdemeanor. (Penal 
code, sec. 683.) 

Candy.—It, is a misdemeanor to manufacture or sell candy sidulterated with 
terra alba, barytes, talc, or any mineral substance, with poisonous colors or 
flavors, or with other ingredients deleterioiis to health. (Laws of 1899, p. 189.) 

Imitation butter and cheese .—It is unlawful to sell any article in imitation of 
butter or cheese which is not made exclusively from milk or cream, unless each 
package bo marked, in letters not less than one-fourth of an inch sciuare, “ oleo¬ 
margarine ” or “ imitation cheese. ” Each retail purchaser must be ^ven a similar 
printed label. Keepers of hotels, restaurants, etc.? using those articles must post 
a conspicuous notice to that effect, and must inform each guest as to the character 
of the article, if inquiry is made. Penalty, not over $100, or imprisonment not 
over 1 month. (Penal code, secs. 684-f!86.) 

NEBRASKA. 

FOODS OENKRALLV. 

Food eommissimer.— T:\io governor of the State is made ex officio food commis¬ 
sioner. and may appoint a dtmuty at the salary of .$1,.500 yearly. It shall be the 
duty of these officers, with their employees, to enforce the pure-f<x)d laws, to set 
standards for milk and ci-eam, and to require licenses as stated below. They 
have power to enter any place of manufacture of dairy products, cider, vinegar, 
or any imitation thereof, and may insiiect any article therein and take sam^ues. 
(Laws of 1899, ch. 3.5.) 

liiceudny imnufueturers and dealers .—^Each mannf.acturer and wholesale and 
retail dealer in butter, cheese, cider or iuiulterated cider, vinegar or adulterated 
vinegar must obtain a iiemiit from the food commissioner annually, conditioned on 
the faithful observance of the laws of the State. For the iiermits the following 
fees are charged annually: Manufacture of imitation butter or Cheese, $100; 
wholesale dealers therein, $.50; retail dealers, $25; owners of creameries and cheese 
factories and wholesale dealers in butter or cheese, $10; manufacturers of ladle 
butter, $15; manufacturers or wholesale dealers in adulterateu cider or any 
so-called grain, wine, or fruit vinegar, $.50; manufacturers or whole.sale dealers 
in cider vinegar, $15. (Laws of 1899, ch. 35.) 

Adulteration of food and drugs .—The adulteration of any .article of food or of 
any drug or the side of such adulterated articles is prohibited. A drug is deemed 
adulterated if it differs in strenrfh or purity from the standard fixed by the 
United States Phanuacopoeia or by .such other phannacopceia or standard work 
as recognizes the article, or if its strength or purity falls below the professed 
standard under which it is sold. Food is deemed adulterated if any substance 
has been mixed with it so iis to injure its quality or strength; if any inferior sub¬ 
stance hits been substituted in it; if any valuable constituent has been taken from 
it; if it is an imitation; if it contains diseased or decomposed animal or vegetable 
matter; if it is colored or otherwise made to appear better than it really is, or if 
it contains any added poisonous ingredient or in^edient injurious to health. 
Mixtures or compounds recognized as ordinary articles of food or drink may be 
sold, if not injurious to healm, if containing all necessary and no unnecessary 
ingredient and if distinctly labeled as such. 

Any person interested may demand a sample of any article of food on offering 
its value. Penalty for violation, $25 to $100, or imprisonment not over 3 months, 
together with the costs of inspecting and analyzing adulterated foods. (Laws of 
1897, ch. 99.) 

Uniegar.—No vinegar shall be manufactured or sold as cider vinegar which is 
not the lemtimate product of pure apple juice exclusively, or which does not 
contain at least 2 per cent of cider vinegar solids. Each cask or other package 
of cider vinegar shall be labeled as such, with the name of the manufacturer. 
Vinegar made from grain, wine, or fruit shall be without artificial coloring, shall 
be n^e wholly from the fruit or grain from which it purports to be made, shall 
contain not less -than 4 per cent of acetic acid, and snail bear the name of the 
manufacturer and the name of the article from which it is made. No lead, sul¬ 
phuric acid, or other injurious substance may be used in vinegar. Penalty as 
for cider. (Laws of 1897, ch. 4.) 
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Cider .—It is unlawful to mannfactnre or soli as cider any preparation contain¬ 
ing salicylic acid, fdrmalin, or any other drag or substance not belonging to the 
apple, or to ipanufactnre or sell as cider any product which is not cider. Adul¬ 
terated cider may be sold if distinctly marked as such, with the appro-ximato pro¬ 
portion of each ingredient. Penalty, $50 to $100, or imprisonment 30 to 100 days, 
or both. (Laws of 1897, ch. 3.) 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

Imitatim butter and cheese,—Any article in the semblance of butter or of cheese 
not produced wholly from pure milk or cream is declared imitation. No person 
shall coat or color with annatto Or otherwise any substance designed as a substi¬ 
tute for butter or cheese, or shall compound animal or vegetable fat with butter 
or chee.se or with coloiing matter. It is unlawful to manufacture or sell a substi¬ 
tute for butter or cheese unless each purchaser is given a clearly printed statement 
that it is a Bubatitute. Proprfetors of hotola, bakeries, boarding houses, and pub- 
he institutions using substitutes shall keep posted opposite each table a (conspic¬ 
uous notice, in prescribed form, to that effect. Imitetion butter and cheese may, 
however, bo manufactured for shipment outside the State, subject only to the 
restrictions of the United States law. Penalty, $25 to $,'>0, or imiirisonment not 
over 30 days; for subsequmit offenses, $50 to $100, or imprisonment 30 days to 6 
months, or both. (Laws of 1895, ch. 78.) 

NEVADA. 

t 

Adulterated and unwholesome food.—\t is unlawful to sell the fle.sh of diseased 
animals or other unwholesome provisions, or poisonous or adulterated food or 
drink. Penalty, not over $500 or not over 6 months’ imprisonment. (Gen. Stats, 
sec. 4877.) 

Milk —The law prohibits the sale of adulterated. Impure, or unwholesome milk, 
or milk from cows kept in a crowded or unwholesome condition, or from cows fed 
on brewery or distillery waste, or other unwholesome suhstauces. Skimmed milk 
may be sold as such only. Each county shall apimint a milk inspector. Penaltv - 
not less than $100. (Ibid., secs. 4801-^09.) 

Iniitation butter.—It is unlawful to mannfactnre or sell any compound, in imi 
tation of butter, composed of foreign fats or into which melted butter lias been 
introduced, unless the package containing the imitation be markeil “ oleom.ar. 
garino ” in prescribed type. Penalty, not over $500 or imprisonment 30 days to C 
months. (Ibid., secs. 4810-4813.) 

Candy.—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell candy adulterated with terra alha. 
barytes, or other substances, or with colors or flavors or other ingredients injnri- 
rious to health. (Laws of 1897, ch. 13.) 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

FOODS OENERALLY. 

Adulterated food and drugs .—No person shall manufacture or sell an adul¬ 
terated food or drug. A drug is deemed adulterated if it does not confonn to the 
standard of the United States Pharmacopoeia or other standard work by which 
it is recognized, or if it contains less of the active principle than is contained in the 
genuine article or falls below its own professed standard. Food is deemed adul¬ 
terated if it contains loss of any valuable constituent than the genuine article; if 
it contains any foreign substance: if it is colored, polished, or powdered so as to 
conceal damage; if it contains a poisonous ingredient or a decomposed or dis¬ 
eased or unwholesome substance. Sellers of food or drugs must furnish to the 
proper officials samples of all articles. Any person who has reason to doubt the 
punty of an article may send a sample to the State board of health for analysis. 

The State board of health shall take necessai-y steps for enforcement or the 
law. Penalty, fine not over $400 or imprisonment not over 1 year. (Public Laws 
of 1891, ch. 39.) 

Veal .—It is unlawful to kill any calf less than 4 weeks old for food or to sell the 
flesh of such a calf. Penalty, not over $50, or imprisonment not over 30 days, or 
both, (Ibid,sec.11.) 

Adulterated liquors .—The law prohibits the adulteration of any kind of litjuor 
with cocculns indicus or other enumerated drugs, or with any injurious substance. 
Penalty, not over $1,000, or imprisonment not over 1 year. (Pub. Stats., ch. 269, 
sec. 10.) ' 
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BAIRY rUODllOTS. 

t 

Milk.—It is unlawful to adulterate milk witli water or otherwise, or to sell sueh 
adulterated milk, or milk which is unwholesome or produced by diseased cows 
or cows fed ujjon the refuse of distilleries or any other injurious siibstance. The 
law also prohibits the sale of impure milk, or milk which contains less than 13 
per cent of milk solids. Skimmed milk may be sold only from cans or packages 
distinctly marked as such in letters not less than 1 inch long. 

Towns and cities may appoint inspectors of milk. In towns having inspectors, 
each person selling milk must obtain a license, and shall re])ort to the jnsjiector 
the names of his employees, and shall place the number of his license on each 
vehicle used Inspectors may enter places where milk is kept, examine milk, and 
take samples. (Pub. Stats., 1891,ch. 127.) 

Imitation Indti’v and c/icm'.—The law prohibits tho manufm-ture or sale of any 
compound in imitation of butter not produced wholly from pure milk or cream, 
or of imy .such compound in imitation of cheese, uilless each ptickage contiiining 
such article is labeled "adulterated butter,” "oleomargariiKp” or “imitation 
cheese ” in letters not less than 1 inch long. Each retail purchaser must be fur¬ 
nished with a label of a similar character. Any article intended as a .substitute for 
butter must be of some other color than yellow. Oleomargarine may be sold in 
separate and distinct form, free from coloration or from any ingredient that 
makes it look like butter. Keepers of hotels or bo.arding houses, (do., must notify 
their gue.st.s if imitations are used. Penalty, $2.1 to .fTiO for the first offense; for 
the second offense, .$00 to $100 or imprisonment from 10 to 00 days, or both. 
(Public Laws of l^J.O, ch. 11.0.) 

The State board of agriculture is directed to enforce the law? (Laws of 1899, 
ch. 58.) • 

NEW .lEBSEY. 

’foods oknerally. * 

state, dairy commissioner .—The State board of health shall appoint a State dairy 
commissioner, who shall hold office for 3 years, and receive $2,000 salary. He nmy 
appoint assistants, chemists, and inspectors. Tho total approiniation for this 
service is not over $10,000 yearly. The proper officers may have full aciiess to any 
premises where dairy products or imitations are manufactured or sold, and may 
open any' vessel or ime^age and take samples. By a later law this officer is also 
directed to enforce other pure food laws. • 

The law provides in detail the jurisdiction of tho courts and the methods of 
procedure in prosecutions for violations. (Laws of 1880, p. 107; Laws of 189.0, 
p. 806.) 

Adulteratimi of food and druys.—The adulteration of .any article of food or of 
any drug or the sale of such adulterated articles is prohibited. A drug is deemed 
adulterated if it differs in strength or purity from the standard fixed by tho 
United States Pharmacopoeia or by such other pharmacopoeia or standard work 
as recognizes the article, or if its .strength or purity falls below the professed 
standard under which it is sold. Food is deemed adulterated if any substance 
teas been mixed with it so .as to injure its (mality or strength; if any inferior sub¬ 
stance has been substituted in it; if any valuable constituent has been taken from 
it; if it is an imitation; if it contains diseased or decomposed animal or vegetable 
matter; if it is colored or otherwise made to appear better than it really is, or if 
it contains .any added poisonous ingredient or ingredient injurious to health. 
Mixtures or comiwunds recognized as ordinary articles of food or drink may be 
sold if not injurious to health, and if distinctly labeled as such. 

Tho State board of health shall from time to time fix the limits of variability in 
articles of food .and drugs, and may, with the approval of the governor, declare 
certain articlesor preparations exempt from the law. A guaranty of purity from 
a manufacturer within the State is a defense for the retailer. 

The State board of health may appoint analysts and inspe<;tors, and shall adojit 
all necessary measures to enforce the law. Every person selling articles of food or 
drugs must give a sample to any inspector tendering tho value thereof. Inspetd- 
ors shall divide each sample into two parts, seal them, and deliver one part to the 
seller. 

The dairy commissioner also has powers as to enforcing this law. 

The law prescribes in detail the jurisdiction of courts and the methods of pro¬ 
cedure in tne trial'of iiersons charged with violating tho law, together with the 
distribution of fines collected. 
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Penalty, $.50 for the first offense and $100 for subsequent offenses. (Laws of 1881, 
n. 383, as amendedf and supplemented by Laws of ife, p. 185; Laws of 1887, p. 150; 
Laws of 18p7, ell. 93.) 

Vinegar .—The law prohibits the manufacture or sale as cider vinegar of vine¬ 
gar not exclusively the product of pure apple juice. It is unlawful to sell any 
kind of vinegar containing lead, sulphuric acid, or other injurious ingredients. 
Penalty, $.50 to $100. Each county may appoint an inspector of vinegar, who has 
the usual right of access and of taking samples. Such inspectors are alsoslirected, 
on request of any manufttcturer or dealer, to inspect vinegai' in his possession and 
give a certificate conocniing its acidity. (Laws of 1888, p. 349.) 

Impure icc.—The board of health in cities of the first class may prohibit the 
use or sale of impure ice or ice from polluted ponds or streams. (Laws of 1895, 
ch. 3.53) ■ 

BiseuiU and calces.—It is unlawful to manufacture cakes or biscuitifHn which 
any substitute for eggs has been used unless a conspicuous label is placed on each 
package stating that fact. Penalty, $100 for first offense and $^ for subsequent 
offenses, (Laws of 1895, ch. 354.) 

Candy.—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell candy adulterated with ten-a 
alba, barytes, or other substances, or with colors or flavors or other ingrediente 
injurious to liealth, (Laws of 1895, ch. 130.) 

DAIRV PRODUCTS. 

JlfiZfc.—This State declares it unlawful to sell milk adulterated with water or any 
other foreign 8nJ)stance,or to keep cows for the nroduction of milk in a crowded 
,or unhealthy condition, or to feed them on distillery waste or any substance in a 
state of putrefaction, or on any substance which produces unwholesome milk. It 
is also unlawful to sell such unwholesome milk, or milk which has been exposed 
to, contamination from persons having contagious diseases. Milk containing less 
than 13 per cent of milk solids is deemed adulterated or skimmed. Skimmed 
milk may l)e sold only in cans bearing metal labels, “ skimmed milk,” in letters 
not less than 3 inches high. The side of adulterated or skimmed milk is entirely 
prohibited in cities of the first class; Penalty for violation, $50 for first offense 
and $100 for subsequent offenses. 

The enforcement of the law is charged upon the .State dairy commissioner. 
The State iHiard of health enforces the law regarding milk exposed to contagions 
diseases. Local boards of health may require persons selling milk to report the 
name and location of all persons furnishing them milk and to adopt ordinances 
regarding the sale of unwholesome milk. Iirspectors have the usual iwwers. 
Samples must be sealed up in the presence of one or more witnesses and sent to 
the State analyst for analysis. The jurisdiction of the jirocodure of the (wnrts 
in prosecutions are described in detail. Special luovision is made for jury trials 
in certain cases. (Laws of 1883, p, 97; Laws of 1883, p. 330; Laws of 1884' p. 137; 
Laws of 1897, ch. 153; Laws of 1898, ch. 183; L,aws of 1898, ch. 188.) 

Imitation, butter and cheese.—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell any com¬ 
pound of fats or oils, not produced from pure milk or cream, artificially colored 
in imitation of butter or cheese. Oleomargarine may be .sold in such imanner as 
will advise the consumer of its real character, free from artificial coloring. Oleo¬ 
margarine and similar compounds must be sold only from packages branded in 3 
places “ oleomargarine,” “ butterine.” or the correct name in letters at least one- 
half inch high. Retail dealers must inform each purchaser that the article sold 
is imitation butter or cheese and must funiish a card bearing the true name with 
each package sold. Penalty, not over $300, or not over C months’ imprisonment. 
The jurisdiction of the courts and the methods of issuing process and conducting 
prosecutions are described in detail. (Laws of 1886, p. 107, as amended by Laws 
of 1887, p. 193, and Laws of 1895, p. 058.) 

NEW MEXICO. 

Adulteration offnod.—The code of New Mexico provides that no person shall 
adulterate any drug with any substance injurious to health, under penalty of 
imprisonment not over 1 year or fine not over $300. No person shall mix, color, 
or powder an article of food or drug with any ingredient injurious to health, or 
manufacture any article containing diseased or unwholesome animal or vegetable 
substances. Penally, $300 for first offense; for subse(iuent ofenses, not over $3W 
or imprisonment not over 1 year, or both. 

It is also imlawful to sell any article of food or drug not of the nature or quality 
demanded by the purchaser. The law does not apply to articles lo which a liarm- 
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less ingredient is necessarily added in production or transportation, or to pro¬ 
prietary medicines, or to compound articles of food, provided that the buyer is 
given notice by a label that they are compounded. It is further unlawful b) sub¬ 
tract any substance from an article of food so as to affect it injuriously. Sellers 
of such articles may plead in defense a,written warranty on the part of the 
manufacturer that the article is genuine, and their own ignorance that it was 
otherwise. 

Penalty for violation of law, $50 for the first offense; for subsequent offemses, 
not over $100 or imprisonment not over 8 months, or both. (Compiled Laws, 
1897, secs. 1245-1255.) 

The governor may from time to time declare certain articles or preparations 
e.xcmpt from the provisions of the law. 

Unwholesome fomi.—li is unlawful to sell siwiled or unwholesome provisions 
without notice to the purchaser, under penalty of fine not over $500 or imprison¬ 
ment not over 6 months. (Compiled Laws, sec. 124-^.) 

NEW YORK. 

FOOPS OENERAI.LY. 

Adulteration of food and drufis .—The adulteration of any article of food or of 
any drug, or the sale of such adulterate<l articles, is prohibited. A drug is deemed 
adulterated if it differs in strength or purity from the standard fixed by the 
United States Pharmacopaua or by such other phannacoiKcia or standard work 
as recognises the article, or if its strength or purity falls bebV the professed 
standard nnder which it is sold. Food is deemed adulterated if any suhstancti 
has been mixed with it so as to injure its quality or strengtli; if any inferior sub- 
stam;o has been substituted in it: if any valuable constituent has been taken 
from it: it it is an imitation: U it contains diseased or decompo.sed animator 
vegetable matter; if it is colored or otherwise made to apiiear better than it 
really is; or if it contains any added poisonous ingredient or ingredient injuri¬ 
ous to health. Mixtures or comiiounds recognized .as ordinary articles of food or 
drink may bo sold if not injurious to he.alth, and if distinctly labeled as such. 

Tlio State bo.ard of health from time to time fix the limits for variability of 
articles of fowl or of dnigs whose standard is not prescribed in the national Phar¬ 
macopoeia. With the approv<al of the govenior, tlio State board may declare cer¬ 
tain articles exenipt ft-oni the provisions of the law. 

J'Jnforeemenf.—Tho State board at health is directed to take nec(ft.sary steps to 
enforce the jmre-food laws gonerally. It may appoint analysts and inspectors, 
who have the right of access to any promises and the right to take samples. 
Local boards of lioalth may give inspectors similar powers. Upon discovering any 
violations of tlie law the State board shall notify the district attorney of the 
proper county, who mitst commenco proceedings. (General Laws, cli. 25.) 

Unwholesome food.—It is unlawful to sell any food or drug which is tainted or 
spoiled, or otherwise unfit for use. (Penal Code, sec. 408.) 

Adulterated (iqMO/s.— The New York law brings under tho definition of adul¬ 
terated fo<id spirituous or malt liquor wliich contains any substance not normal 
or healthful, or ale or beer which contains a suhstitute for hops or for pure extract 
of hops. (General Laws, ch. 25, .sec. 41.) 

The State board of health shall, at least once yearly, take samples in the public 
market of spirituons and malt liquors manufactured in each brewery and distillery 
in tho State. These samples shall be analyzed, and, if found adulterated, the 
mannfaciturers shall be prosecuted. 

Domestic, jrtnes.—Wines containing alcohol not produced by natural fermenta¬ 
tion, and all compounds of other liquors with pure wines, and all wines or imita¬ 
tions which contain certain enumerated drugs or other antiseptics or coloring 
matter, or artificial flavoring, or any injurious substance, are deemed adulterated, 
and their sale is prohibited. Wine which contains at toast 75 per cent of pure 
grape juice is defined as " pure; ” not more than 8 per cent of pure sugar may be 
added. Wine containing 60 to 75 per cent of pure ^rape juice shall be conspicu¬ 
ously stamjred “ half wine ” in proscribed type; while wine containing less than 
50 per cent of pure grape juice shall be lalieled “ made wine.” Penalty, 60 cents 
for each gallon sold or manufactured. (Ibid., secs. 4(1,48-50.) 

Ptncffor.—All vinegar which contains lead, sulphuric acid, or other injurious 
ingredients, or artificial coloring matter, or which has an acidity of less than H 
per cent of acetic acid, or in tho case of cider vinegar which contains less than 2 
per cent of cider vin^ar solids, is deemed adulterated, and its manufacture or 
sale is prohiWted. The manufacture or sale of an imitation iis cider vinegar is 
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ftlso prohibited. Each manufacturer of cider vinegar must brand each csek Or 
package with hiseiame and place of business and the words “ cider vinegar.” 
(General Laws,ch.38,art.3.) 

Maple sugar and .ifntp.—The law prohibits the manufacture or sale of maple 
sugar or sirup which is not the product of pure sap. It is also unlawful to manu¬ 
facture or sell as cane sugar or cane sttup any article containing maple sugar or 
simp. .(Laws of 1898, ch. 194.) 

Adulterated candy.—The New York law includes in the list of generally pro¬ 
hibited adulterations, th^ adulteration of candy with terra alba, barytes, or other 
mineral .substances, or with poisonous colois or flavors or other injurious ingredi¬ 
ents. (General Laws, ch. 35, sec. 41.) 

■ Fruit juices.—A. recent law prohibits the sale of any unwholesome or poisonous 
acid or other substance as a substitute for pure juice of natural fniits, or the 
knowing use of any such article in the preparation of food or drink. Penalty, 
notover S350, or impri.sonment hot over 0 months, or both. (Laws of 1899, ch. 343.) 

Coloring matter in food prwlncts.—li is unlawful to manufacture or sell any 
poisonous matter intended for the coloring of food products, or to use such 
poisonous coloring matter. (Laws of 1899, ch. .518.) 

Impure ice .—Ice which is cut from any canal must bo sold only from buildings 
or wagons having a distinct sign to that effect. (General Laws, (m. 35, sec 41a.) 

OAinV PRODUCTS. 

Milk.—The law prohibits the sale of milk containing less than 13 per cent of 
milk solids or less than 3 per cent of fat, or milk drawn from cows fed on dis¬ 
tillery waste or substances in a state of fermentation or othcrrvis(! unhealthy, or 
'from cows kept in a crowded or unhealthy condition, or of milk or cream to 
which water or other foreign substance has been add(sl. The prohibition regard¬ 
ing tin; sale of skimmed milk is absolute in Greater New York, but it may be sold 
as'.snch elsewhere. No persons shall keep cows for the production of milk for 
s;de in such a way as to cause the milk to be unhealthy. 

It is unlawful to furnish to a butter or cheese factory milk from which the strip¬ 
pings have been withheld, or sour miUc. 

No butter or cheese factory which receives milk without buying it shall use such 
milk or any of its products for its own benefit without the consent of the owners. 
CoiTectacftountsof milk received and of butter and chee.se produced must be kept. 

If milk is sold outside the county where produced, each can or vessel must lie 
distinctly branded with the name of the county where produced and each vehicle 
from which fSiilk is sold must be similarly marked. Glass bottles in which milk 
is sold must have the name of the seller blown or engi-aved in them. 

No person receiving milk for sale or manufacture shall keep it in utensils or in 
rooms or buildings which are unclean or unsanitary. (Laws of 1900, ch. 101.) 

Penalty, same as for imitation butter and cheese. (General Laws, ch. 33. art 3; 
Laws of 1898, ch. 153.) 

There are also special laws regarding creamery utensils, testa in creameries, 
and the bringing of unwholesome milk to creameries. (Laws of 1900. ohs. 70.101, 
544,15.59.) 

Condensed milk must be made only from milk corresponding to the above require¬ 
ments. Packages containing condensed milk must be labeled with the name of 
the manufacturer. (General Laws, ch. 33, art. 2.) 

Imitation butter .—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell any article in imitation 
of butter, not made from unadulterated milk or cream, which shall be artificially 
colored in imitation of butter. The law does not prohibit the manufacture or sale 
of nncolored oleomargarine or similar substitutes, provided that every package 
shall have painted on the outside a white strip completely around it, on which 
shall 1)6 branded with a burning iron “ oleomarg.arine,” “imitation butter,” etc., 
in letters at least one-half inch high. The nann; and a<ldress of the manufacturer 
shall also be placed uiwm each package. Each retail purchaser of imitation but¬ 
ter or cheese shall be giv(!U a card or notice stating its character in the i)rescribed 
form. Penalty, $100 for the firet offense and $200 for subsequent offenses. 

Imitation butter and cheese .—^Another section of the law prohibits the manu¬ 
facture of any article composed of animal or vegetable fats in imitation of pure 
butter, or the mixture of any such fats, or of acids or other injurious substances, 
with milk or butter so as to produce an imitation article. No person shall coat, 
powder, or otherwise color any such imitation compound with any substance so as 
to impart a yellow color resembling butter or cheese. It is similarly unlawful to 
manufacture any imitation of cheese, or any article’ to which animal fats or oils or 
melted butter or any substance not produced from milk or cream has been added. 
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The sale of articles made in riolation of the law or their use by proprietors of 
bakeries, hotels, boarding houses, etc., is prohibited. ' , 

No imitation butter or cheese shall be purchased with money appropriated by 
the State or shall be u^d in any State institution or in any institution aided by 
State money. 

Penalty for violation, not over |100. Each day during which manufacture of 
prohibited articles is carried on, or each sepaiato sale of such articles, or each day 
of prohibited use of such articles, is deemed a separate offense. (General Laws 
ch. 33, art. 2.) 

Branding of elmse.—'&veTV manufacturer of cheese made from pure or in'i 
milk may brand it" full-milk cheese,” and no other shall he so branded. Tin 
commissioner of agriculture shall furnish to each cheese manufacturer a unifoiiu 
stencil, with the words “New York State full-cream cheese,” and shall register 
the name and location of each such factory. Any county dairymens’ association 
may adopt a county trade mark, to be used only upon unadulterated butter or full- 
milk cheese. The law does not prohibit the manufacture and sale of “ skimmed 
cheese ” as such. (Ibid, secs, 31-35.) 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


FOOnS OKNUItAI.I.> . 

Adulteration of /ood.s.—The .adulteration of any article of food, or the sale of 
such adulterated articles, is prohibited. F<Kid is deemed adulterated if any sub¬ 
stance hasdsasn mixed with it so as to injure its (piality or strength; if any infe¬ 
rior .substance has been substitutisl in it; if any valuable consWtuent has been 
taken from it; if it is an imitation; if it contains diseased or decomposed animal « 
or vegetable matter, or is the product of an animal dying otherwise than by 
slaughter; if it is colored, or otherwise made to appear better than it really is; 
if falsely labeled as a foreign or.as any trade-mark product; or if it contains a»y 
.added poisonous ingredient or ingredient injurious to health. Mixtures or com¬ 
pounds recognized as ordinary articles of food or drink may be sold if not inju¬ 
rious to health, if containing all necessary and no unnecessary ingredients, and if 
distinctly labeled as such. 

No article is deemed adulterated or misbranded if (not containing injurious 
ingredients) it is a mixture or compound sold under iis own distiiictiva name, or 
a liiixture iilaiuly marked to indicate that it is such, or if any ingredient is nece.s- 
saialy added, without fraud, in connection with the production or preparation of 
the article, provided that it be so labeled. The iutrodiudion of anj*adulterated 
or misbranded article into tin* State is also prohibited, and articles tramsported 
into the State in the original ))ackages may be s(*ized by a process of libel. 

A guarant(‘o of purity from the wholesale jobber or manufacturer is a pro¬ 
tection to the retail dealer. 

Bnforeanent.—rhv State Imard of agriculture is directed to enforce the law. It 
may imiscribe standards not otherwise fixed, aud set the limits of variability of 
articles of food. Manufacturers and dealersmust furnish duly authorized agents 
of tlm board with samples. Penalty, $10 to .$100, or imprisonment not mori! than 
100 diiys, or both. (Laws of 1800, ch. H6.) 

Adnllerafni emidj/ and. chncolafn .—The law brings under the gcuieral definition 
adulteration of candy or chocolate with terra alba, barytes, or other mineral 
substances, or with poisonous colors, flavors, or other injurious ingredients. 

D.MBY PRODUCTS. 

Imitation buffer.—It is unlawful to manufacturo or sell any article in imitation 
of butter unless each package shall bo conspicuously labeled with the chemical 
ingredients and their propoi-tions. The law is not to l>e construed as violating 
the interstate commerce law. Penalty, fine not less than $.5(1, or imprisonment 
not over 30 days; for subsequent offenses, fine not less than $200, or imiirisonment 
not less than sixmonths, or both, (Laws of 1895, ch. 100.) 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

POODS OF.NERAI.UY. 

Adulteration of food—the law prohibits the adulteration of any artioje of food 
or drink, or any drug, with fraudulent iriteut, nr the knowng sale of such adul¬ 
terated article. (Code of 1895, sec. 7809.) 
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Unwholesome food.—It is a misdemeanor to sell any article of. food or medicine 
whicli is tiiinted, decayed, or otherwise unwholesome. (Ibid., sec. 7310.) 

Candy.—It is iifilawfnl to manufacture or sell candy adulterated with terra 
alha, barytes, or other substances, or with colors or flavors or other ingredients 
injurious to health. Penalty, $50 to $100. (Laws of 1807, ch. 3.) 

DAIRY PRODUOTS. 

Lieensing and insneetioii of dairies, creameries, and cheese factories .—Every 
person who sells milk from a dairy of 5 or more cows, in any city or town of 
1,000 inhabitants or more, must be licensed by the assistant dairy and f(H)d com¬ 
missioner and pay a license fecv'of $1 annually. He must have his name, place of 
business, and the number of his license legibly placed on each outer side of all 
vehicles, and he must reiiort any changes of drivers or other cmployaes. Pen- 
alto, $10 to $50. 

Every person before selliiij, milk in a store, booth, stand, or market place, must 
be licensed in the same manner. 

The assistant dairy and food commissioner, appointed by the commissioner of 
agriculture, and his agents, have access to all places of business used in the manu¬ 
facture and sale of dairy jiroducts or imitations thereof, and authority to open 
pac^kages and take samples. 

All owners or managers of creameries or cheese factories and venders of milk 
are reipiired to render annual reports of the amount of business done, etc. Fail¬ 
ure or false statement is punishable by a fine of from $10 to $50. 

Every creamery and cheese factory must procure a stencil or brand clearly 
designating the liuality of the product manufactured, and the number and loca- 
ution of the factory, which shall bo used on the outside of each cheese, and also 
upon the iiackagcs containing either cheese or butter. Such stencils or brands 
shall be registered with the assistant commissioner. Penalty, $10 to $50. (Laws 
of..1899, eh. 73.) 

Milk.—It is unlawful to sell any unclean, adulterated, or unwholesome milk, or 
milk taken from a diseased animal or within 15 days before or 5 days after par¬ 
turition, or to stable cows kept for, producing milk or cream for sale in an 
unhealthf 111 or crowded place, or to feed them on any substance which pnaluces 
impure or unwholesome milk. Skimmed milk, including milk from which tho 
strippings.have lieen held back, must lie sold as such. Milk containing leas than 
12 per cent of milk solids, or 3 per cent of butter fat, is regarded a.s skimmed 
milk. It is unlawful to sell as cream any article containing less than 15 per cent 
of butter fait. Penalty, $20 to $50. (Laws of 1899, ch. 72.) 

Imitation Initler .—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell imitation butter made 
wholly or partly out of any fat, oil, or oleaginous substance not produced from 
unadulterated milk or cream, unless in a separate and distinct ronn, free from 
coloration or ingredients which cause it to look like butter, and in such manner 
as will advise the consumer of its real character. Imitation butter exiKised for 
sale must be distinctly and durably marked “oleomargarine,” “butterine,”or 
“ imitation butter.” Penalty, $35 to $109. (Itiid.) 

Whoever fnniishes oleomargarine or butterine in any hotel, restaurant, or 
boarding house, or at any lunch counter, must give notice that the substance so 
furnished is not batter. Penalty, $5 to $10. (Ibid.) 

Renovated hntter.—lt is a misdemeanor to manufacture, sell,or expose for sale 
butter produced by melting and rechurning, or any similar process, and commonly 
known as boiled or process butter, unless the packages are di.stinctly marked 
“renovated butter” m letters of prescribed size. Penalty, $25 to $100. (Iliid.) 

Filled and skimmed milk cheese.—Cheese manufactured from skimmed or partly 
skimmed milk must lie plainly branded “skimmed milk cheese” in letters at 
least 1 inch in height and one-half inch in width. Penalty, $20 to $.50. (Ibid.) 

Filled cheese, or any oleaginous .substance designed to take the place of cheese, 
must be stamped as such on the top and side of each package, in letters at least 
1 inch long and one-half inch wide. Penalty, $25 to $100. (Ibid.) 

OKLAHOMA. 

Adulterated food.—\.ny person who adulterates or dilutes any article of food 
or drink or medicine with fraudulent intent, or who sells such adulterated articles, 
is guilty of a misdemeanor. (Statutes of Oklahoma, sec. 2201.) 

Umonolesome food .—It is a misdemeanor to sell any article of food, drink, or 
medicine which is tainted or otherwise unwholesome. (Ibid.,8ec.2265.) 
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OHIO. 

FOODS (JF,NEBAI,Ly. 

Dairy and food commissioner .—Every 2 years a dairy and food commissioner is 
elected by the people. His salary is He may appoint 2 assistants at a 

salary not over $1,000 ei«di, .and necessary exiKirts and inspectors. It is the duty 
of these officers to enforce the pure-food laws generally, and they have power to 
enter any establishment where food or drink is made or sold, to examine the 
hooks, open containers, and take sainph®. (83 Ohio Laws, p. 120,1880, as amended; 
see Oianque’s Bev. Stats., secs. 8847-88.'50.) 

AdiUternHon of foods and drugs .—The adulteration of .any article of food or of 
any drug, or the sale of such adulterated articles, is iirohibited. A drug is deemed 
adulterated if it differs in strength or purity from the standard fixed l)y the 
United States Pljarmacopteia or by such other pharmacopojia or Btand,ard work 
as recognizes the article, or if its strength or purity falls below the professed 
standard under which it is sold. Food is dcemedadultcrated if any substance 
has been mixed with it so as to injure its quality or strength; it any inferior sub¬ 
stance has been substituted in it; it any valuable constituent has been taken from 
it: if it is an imitation; if it contains diseased or decomposed animal or vegetable 
matter; if it is colored or otherwise made to appear letter than it really is; orifit 
contains any added poisonous ingredient or ingredient injurious to health. 

The law docs not apjdy to harmless mixtures or compounds re<!ognized as ordi- 
n,ary artiedes of food if each package is distinctly labeled as sucli, with the name 
.and percentage of each ingredient. 

Every person manufactuiang or selling food or drugs must furnish to anyone 
interest'd a sample for analysis. 

Penalty for violation, $2.5 to $1(K), or imprisonment 30 to 100 days, or iHith,’ 
withco.stsof insiiection and analysis. (81 Ohio Laws,p.07. 1884.) 

Umrholcsome, food.—The law prohibits the sale of diseased or unwholesome pro¬ 
visions, unless their condition ik made known to the buyer. Penalty, not over^SO 
or imprisonment not over 20 days, or both. It is .also forbidden to feed any 
animal of a kind used for human food with fle.sh which is in an unwholesome 
condition. (02 Ohio Laws, p. 07. 1806.) 

Veal .—No person shall sl,anght(»r a calf for food unless it is in healthy condi¬ 
tion and at least 4 weeks of age, nor shall any person sell the fie.sh of a c.alf not 
conforming to these conditions. It is unlawful to ship to or from any’part of the 
State the carcass of a calf unless the name of the person who raised it, the name 
of the .shipper, and the age of the calf be stated on an attached tqg. (Laws of 
1898, ch. 4!ll.) 

Vinegar .—No vinegar shall be sold as cider vinegar which is not the legitimate 
imsluct of pure apple juice, or which contains less than 2 i)er cent of cider vine¬ 
gar solids. All vinegar .shall bo made exclusively from the fruit or grain from 
which it puri>orts to be made, and shall contain not less than 4 i«;r cent of acetic 
acid. Uider vinegar shall be branded as such. Vinegar made by fermentation 
without distillation shiill Is) branded “fermented vinemir” with the iiiime of the 
substance from which it is made. Vinegar made wholly or in part from distilled 
liquor .shall be branded “ distilled vinegar ” and shall Ix^ free, from coloring matter. 
Fennented vinegar must contain not less than 2 per cent of fruit or grain solids. 
No person shall manufacture or sell vinegar containing lead, sulphuric acid, or 
other injurious ingredients. All imckagcs containing vinegar shall be branded 
with the name and residence of the manufacturer, except in the case of the farm¬ 
ers manufacturing not over 25 barrels yearly. 

Penalty, $50 to $100 or imprisonment 30 to 100 days, or both. (92 O. L., p. 100, 
1890.) 

DomcsHc mine.—All liquors denominated as wine and containing alcohol not 
produced by natural fermentation or by authorized methods of comiKjunding, or 
containing glucose, stai-ch sugar, cider, or ponmee of grapes, or wine into which 
carbonic-acid gas, almn, or other entunerated substances or any antiseptic, coloring 
matter, es.sence or injurious substance has been introduced, is deemed adulterated) 
“ Pure wine ” means the fermented juice of undried grapes without addition of 
water or any foreign substance. The fermented juice of undried grapes to which 
has been added pure sugar, or other things ncces.sary for clarifying and refining 
it, not injurious to health, and which contains not less than 75 per cent of irare 
grape juice and is free from artificial flavorin;j, shall be known and branded 
as wine.” Wines otherwise pure, but contiiining less than 75 per cent of pure 
grape juice, and wines containing alcohol not produced by the natural fermeuta- 
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For Rale of adulterated wine as thna defined or for misbranding of other grades 
of wine a fine of to $1,000 or imprisonment 30 days to 6 months, or both, may 
be infiicted. and in addition a penalty of 150 cents for each gallon sold or manu¬ 
factured. (SO Ohio Laws, p. 06,1889, as amended by 88 Ohio Laws, p. 231; compare 
Bev. Stats., sec. 7081.) 

Maple sugar and si'nip.—No person shall manufacture or sell as maple sugar 
or sirup .any article which is not pure maple sugiw or sirup. It is unlawful to 
manufacture or sell as sugar or as sirup any article ma<le of maple sugar or sirup 
mixed with other ingi'edients. (Laws of 1898, ch. 194.) 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

Milk. —The law prohibits the sale of milk to which any foreign substance has 
bo(m added or milk from diseased cows. Skimmed milk may bo sold only from 
cans conspicuously marked as such with letters not less than 1 iifth long. 
Milk containing less than 13 per cent of solids or 3 per cent of fat is deemed 
adulterated, except during May and June, when the standard is II 4 per cent of 
solids. Penalty, $.'50 to $300 for first offense; for subsequent offenses higher 
penalties are imposed. (80 Ohio Laws, p. 339,1889, as amended by 92 Ohio Laws, 
p. 149.) 

Canned goods.—Every can of fruit or vegetables must be marked with the name 
of the packiu' or dealer, and with an indication of the gi’ade or quality. All soaked 
goods or goods put up from products dried before canning shall be marked 
“ soaked ” in letters not less than two-line pica size. Penalty, not less than $.50 
for dealers and not less than $.500 nor more than $1,000 for manufacturers. (83 
Ohio Laws, p. 10;!, 188.5, as amended by 83 Ohio Laws, pp. 10, 73.) 

Imitation, hidtrr and cheese.—No iierson shall manufacture or sell any article 
in imitation of butter or cheese not produ(!ed from pure milk or (iream, nor shall 
any person compound with or add to milk, cream, or butter any acid or other 
deleterious .snbst.ances or any foreign fats. Oleomargarine may be sold in a sep¬ 
arate form in such manner as wiil advise the consumer of its real character, and 
free from coloring matter. 

Imitations of butter or cheese must have marked on each package, in capital 
letters not less than five-line pica .size; the true name of the article and the name 
of each ingredient. Each purchaser must be funiished a label of a similar char¬ 
acter. The words “ Imthu’,” “ creamery.” or “ dairy ” .shall not bo rrsed on any 
package coi'itaining an imitation product. 

Dealers hr imitation Imtter or (dieese mrrst keep conspicnorrsly posted a notice 
to that effect Keepers of hotels, i)oardtng houses, etc., who irse or serve these 
imitations must also display a rTuispicnons notice of the fact. 

Variorrs pen.alties of fine and imprisonment are iurposed for the violation of these 
laws. (83 Ohio Laws, i), 178, 1880; as amended by 84 Ohio Laws, p. 183; 85 Ohio 
Laws, p. 74; also 87 Ohio Laws, p. 51, 1890; and 91 Ohio Laws, p. 374, 1894, as 
.amended by 93 Ohio Laws, p. 93.) 

Cheese. —It is unlawful to sell any article as chee.so not made exclusively of 
milk or cream, or cont-aruing fats or oils not produced from milk or cream, unless 
the words “filled cheese” are marked in letters not lc.ss than 1 inch long on each 
cheese. Cheese made from milk brrt <!ont.airiing less than 30 per cent of butter fat 
shall bn similarly marked “skinrmed cheese.” Each retail purchaser of filled or 
skirirmed cliee.se mrrst be given a label with its projrer name. In addition the 
exposed contents of every opened parcel of surh cheese must bo conspicnorrsly 
marked. Dealers in filled or skimmed cheese mrrst have a conspicuous si™, to the 
effect that these articles are sold, posted hr each place of business or oir each vehicle 
rrsed for sale or delivery. Hotel and restaurant keepers serving tht'so articles must 
notify their guests of their character. It is also rrnlawful to sell to any person 
asking for cheese any other than pure cheese containing more than 20 per cent of ■ 
butter fat. 

Every manufacturer of full milk cheese may brand it as such with the date of 
manufacture. The food and dairy commissioner shall issue to cheese manu¬ 
facturers a uniform stencil with the words “ Ohio State full cream cheese,” and a 
number for each factory. Various penalties, fine and imprisonment, .arc imposed 
for violations of those provisions. (92 Ohio Laws, p. 51,1896, as amended by 93 
Ohio Laws, p. 89.) 

OBEGON. 

POODS GENERAIiY. 

Adidterated foods.—It is unlawful to sell or expose for sale any adulterated food, 
drink, medicine, or fertilizer, nnle.ss it is plainly marked to establish its true char¬ 
acter. In any public dining or eating room where adulterated foods or drinks are , 
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used the bill of fare nmst state the fact, oi’, if no bill of fare is ’ised, printed notice 
must be conspictwusly posted. 

An article of food, drink, or medicine is deemed to be adulterated' if any sub¬ 
stance lias been mixed with it so as to Injmiously affect its quality or strength; 
if any inferior or cheaper substance has been substituted in it; if a valuable con¬ 
stituent has been abstracted from it; if it is in imitation of or sold under the name 
of another article; if it is colored, coated, polished, or powdered whereby it is made 
to appear bettor than it really is; if it falls below the standards prescribed by the 
law for dairy products and vinegar, or, in the case of jellies, jams, and fruit sauce, 
it it contains any other ingredients than pure food substances. 

Fineflwr.—Apple cider vinegar must be made of nothing else than absolute apple 
cider, have an acidity of not less than 4.5 per cent of absolute acetic acid, and 
contain 3 iier cent of (sider vinegar solids. 

Dairy and food commissioner .—The enforcement of the pnre-food laws is 
intrusted to the dairy and food commissioner, who has authority to appoint one 
deputy in each county. The commissioner and his agents have access to all places 
used in the manufacture, production, and sale of any foods, medicines, and ferti¬ 
lizers, and authority to open packages and to require samples. 

Penalties.—For violating any of the provisions of the Oregon food law, including 
those relating to dairy pr<«lucts and their imitations, the legal penalty is a fine of 
^5 to $100, or imprisonment from 30 days to 6 months. (Laws of 1899, pp. 46-49.) 

Candy.—It is a misdemeanor to manufacture or sell confectionery adulterated 
with terra alba, barytes, talc, or other mineral substance, or with poisonous colors' 
or flavors or other injurious ingredients. Penalty, not exceeding $100, or impris- 
oniuont not exceeding 0 months, and forfeiture of the adulteraten candy. (Laws 
of 1899, J). 45.) > 

DAIRY PEODUOTS. 

Dairy produets.—Hhc following standards are prescribed for dairy products: 
Milk must contain 3 per cent of butter fat, 9 per cent of other solids, and not 
more than 88 per cent of water, and have a siieciiic gravity of 1.038 after the 
cream has been removed. Cream must contain 30 per cent of butter fat. Con¬ 
densed milk must be made only from pure milk. Cheese must have 40 per cent 
of butter fat. Butter must not have more than 14 per cent of water. 

Milk drawn from cows within 15 days before or 5 days after parturition, or 
from cows fed on unwholesome food, is deemed impure and unwhole.somc. Cows 
kept in stables for dairy purposes must be allowed at least 800 cubic feet of air 
space each, and must not be confined closer together than 0 feet, it facing each 
other, unless there is an air-tight partition between them. The stables must be 
well ventilated and kept in good condition. If any dairy is found in a filthy or 
unhealthy condition the proprietor may be required to put it in good condition, and 
in case of his failni-e to do so within 3 days, tho dairy and fooil commissioner 
may have the work done at the proprietor’s expense. 

It is unlawful to use the boxes or brands of any creamery or dairyman for tho 
pni-iHise of selling the butter of any other creamery or dairyman. (Laws of 
1899, pp. 47, 49.) 

Imitation butter and cftec.se.—Every person who sells oleomargarine or other 
imitation dairy product is required to keep a sale bookin which shall be shown the 
amounts sold and tho names and addresses of the purchasers, and which shall be 
open to the inspection of the State dairy officials at all times. Every manufac¬ 
turer of butter or cheese for sale in quantities exceeding 35 pounds a week, must 
report aimually to the dairy and food commissioner tho number of pounds of milk 
used in the manufacture of each, and the number of pounds of butter and cheese 
made and sold; but the amounts made shall not be published if the maker requests 
otherwise. (Ibid., pp. 49,50.) 

Process and tub butter.—It is unlawful to expose for sale reworked or mixed 
butter, tmless it is plainly marked “ process butter,” or to expose for sale tub or 
packed butter remolded in prints, rolls, or squares, unless it is plainly marked 
“tub butter.” It is unlawful to mark reworked, mixed, packed, or remolded 
butter with the stamp of any creamery, or with the words “creamery butter.” 
(Ibid., p. 46.) 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

FOODS OBNERALLT. 

Dairy and food commissioner.—Vao State board of agriculture is to appoint 
biennially a dairy and food commissioner, whose salary shall be $8,000. With the 
improval of the board, he may appoint assistants, agents, chemists, and experts. 
'Hiese officers are to enforce all the laws relating to foods. They have the right 
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to snter premises where articles of food or drugs are manufactured or sold, and 
to open packages ahd take samples. (Laws of 1893, oh. 96; Laws of 1895, ch. 457.) 

Advlteratym of food.—Tha adulteration of any article of food or the sale of such 
adulterated articles is prohibited. Food is deemed adulterated if any substance 
has been mixed with it so as to injure its ouality or strength; if any inferior sub- 
Ertance has been substituted in it; if an/valuable constituent has been taken from 
it; if it is an imitation; if it contains diseased or decomposed animal or vegetable 
matter; if it is colored or otherwise made to appear better than it really is, or if 
it contains any added poisonous ingredient or ingredient injurious to health. 
Mixtures or compounds recognized as ordinary articles of food or drink may be 
sold if not injurious to health, and if distinctly labeled as such. 

Every person manufactnring’or selling any article of food shall furnish any one 
interested and tendering payment a sample for analysis. Penalty for violation, $50 
to $100, or imprisonment not over .30 to 90 days, or both, with costs of inspection 
and analysis. (Lawsof 1895, ch. 233.) 

AduUet'ated t<r«g.s.—Pennsylvania has a separate and detailed law prohibiting 
the adulteration of drugs. A dnig is deemed adulterated if any substance has 
been mixed with it so as to lower its character; if any substance has been 
abstracted from it; if any inferior substance has been substituted in it; if it is an 
imitation; if it fails to correspond to the recognized standard of the United 
States Pharmacopoeia or certain other enumerated standard works. 

The State pharmaceutical examining hoard is empowered to employ a chemist 
to examine samples and to enforce the law. (Laws of 1897, p. 85.) 

Unwholesome foods.—It is a misdemeanor to sell tainted or unwholesome food 
or the flesh of any calf killed under the age of 3 weeks. (Pepper and Lewis’s 
Digest, 1894, p. 2876.) 

*■ Vinegar .—It is unlawful to sell as cider vinegar any vinegar which is not made 
exclusively from pure apple juice, or which contains less than 1.5 per cent of cider 
'’ipcgar solids. All vinegar shall be made wholly from the fruit or grain from 
wnich it is represented to be made, and shall con&in not less than 4 per cent of 
absolute acetic acid. Vinegar made by fermentation shall be branded as such; 
vinegar made by distillation shall bo branded ‘ ‘ distilled vinegar ” and shall be free 
from added coloring matter. Fermented vinegar .shall contain 1.5 per cent of sol¬ 
ids. All vinegar stall be free from poisonous or injurious ingredients, and each 
package shall distinctly marked with the name and residence of tlie manufac¬ 
turer. Tlfe dairy and food commissioner is to enforce the law. 

Penalty for first offense. $.50 to $100, or imprisonment 10 to 30 days, or Iwth; 
subsequent offenses, $100 and imprisonment 30 days. (Laws of 1897, ch. 140.) 

Candy.—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell candy adulterated with terra alba, 
barytes, or other mineral substance, or with colors or flavors or other ingredients 
injurious to health. Penalty, $.50 to $100. No action shall be maintained for the 
value of any candy or confectionery adulterated in violation of law. (Laws, of 
1887, p. 1,57.) 

Lard—The law prohibits the manufacture or sale of any article in imitation of 
lard, not produced from pure fat of swine, under the label “pure,” “ retoed,” or 
“family,’’ or unless each package is labeled “compound lard”in letters not 
less than one-half inch long. Penalty, $50 for first offense; $100 for subsequent 
offenses. (Laws of 1891, ch. 186.) 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

M7fc.—The law prohiWts the sale of impure, adulterated, or unwholesome milk, 
or the adulteration of milk. Milk produced from cows fed on distillery waste or 
substance in a state of putrefaction is deemed unwholesome. No person 
shall deal in milk in any town or city of more than 1,0(K) inhabitants without 
taving ewh vehicle conspicuously marked with his name and the place whence 
the milk is obtained. Penalty for violation, not more than $20. (Laws of 1878, 
ch. 183.) 

It is also unlawful to sell milk or cream to which has been added boracic acid or 
salicylic acid, or any other injurious substance for the purpose of a^iflcially 
colonngit. Penalty, $50 to $100, orimprisonment not over 60 days, or both. (Laws 
of 1897, p. 142.) 

A specif law prohibits the furnishing to any creamery or cheese factory of 
adulterated, impure, or skimmed milk, or milk that is tainted or partially sour. 
(Laws of 1881, ch. 116.) 

ImUation butter.—The manufacture or sale of any product; in imitation of yel¬ 
low butter, contaimng fat, oil, or oleaginous substance not produced from milk 
or cream, is prohibited. 'The manufacture or sale of oleomargartae or bntterine 
free from coloration, and in such manner as will advise the consumer of ite real 
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character is permitted if it be marked “ oleomarrarine ” or “ butterine ” on the out¬ 
side of each tub or package in a conspicuous ^ace. Every netail pack^e must 
have a wrapper plainly stamped. 

Evoiy manufacturer or dealer in imitation butter must obtain a license from 
the dairy and food commissioner. The annual license fees are; Manufacturer, 
$1,000; wholesaler, $500; retailer, $100; restaurant or hotel, $50; boarding house, 
$10. Every manufacturer is also to procure from the dairy and food commissioner 
a sign or signs clearly setting forth that he manufactures or sells oleomargarine 
or butterine, which shall be hung in a conspicuous place. 

Penalty , $100 and costs, including expenses of inspection and analysis, recover¬ 
able by civil action. Violation of the act is also a misdemeanor, tlfe penalty 
being a line of $100 to $500 for the first offense, and fine or imprisonment, or both, 
for any subsequent offense. (Laws of 1899, No, 136.) 

Proeesa batter.—Butter produced by melting and by emulsion or other process, 
commonly knovra as “ boiled ” or “ process ” butter, must be plainly labeled “ ren¬ 
ovated butter ” in conspicuous letters on wi apper* of prints or rolls, on the top 
and two sides of receptacles, or on a placard attached to the mass in ca.se of 
uncovered butter. The dairy and food commissioner is charged with the enforce¬ 
ment of the law. 

Penalty, $35 to $100 and costs, including expense of inspection and analysis, 
recoverable by an action. Violation of the act is also a misdemeanor, for which 
the penalty is not more than $100, or imprisonment for not more than 30 days, or 
both, for the fii'st offense, and $100 fine and imprisonment for 30 days for every 
subsequent offense. (Laws of 1899, No. 181.) 

Cheese.—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell cheese not the legitimate product 
of pure milk or cream, or into which foreign fats or substance# have been intro¬ 
duced. Cheese containing not less than 33 per cent of butter tat shall be branded 
“ full cream; ” cheese containing 31 iier cent, “ three-fourths cream; ” 16 jier cent, 
“half cream;” 8 per cent, “ one-fourth cream; ” less than 8 percent, “skimmed 
cheese. ’ The dairy and food commissioner is to enforce the law. (Laws of 1897, 
ch. 164.) 

Dairif products in Statu institutions.—It is unlawful to use imitation butter or 
cheese m any charitable or penal institution. (Laws of 1893, ch. 113.) 

RHODE ISLAND. 


POODS GENF.RAhLY. 

Adulterated food .—Any person who shall adulterate an article o? food or drink, 
or shall sell such adulterated article, shall be imprisoned not exceeding 6 months 
or fined not exceeding $800. (General Laws, 1890.ch.283.) 

Unwhotesoine food .—The .sale of diseased or unwholesome provisions without 
making their character known to the buyer is punishable by imprisonment not 
over 0 months or fine not over ,$300. (Ibid.) 

The law prohibits the killing for sale or the sale of the flesh of any calf less than 
4 weeks old. Penalty, not over .$30. (Ibid.) 

Adutteration of tiquora.—It is unlawful to sell adulterated spirituous or intoxi¬ 
cating liquors, or liquors of a quality inferior to what they are represented to be. 
A special provision with higher penalty prohibits the sale of liquors adulterated 
with injurious ingredients. Adulterated liquors shall be forfeited to the State. 
The governor shall annually appoint a State assayer of liquors to analyze liquors 
on the application of the prosecuting officers. (General Laws, ch. 151.) 

Vinegar.—It is unlawful to sell as cider vinegar any article not made exclusively 
from apple cider, or cider vinegar containing less than 3 per cent of cider-vinegar 
solids. All vinegar shall have an acidity equal to 4.5 per cent of acetic acid, and 
shall be free from artificial coloring matter. Inspectors of milk and other local 
officers are given power to enforce the law. A fee of 35 cente shall be paid by the 
owner for each barrel of vinegar inspected. Penalty, not over $100. (General 
Laws, 1896, ch. 148.) 

Candy.—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell candy adulterated with terra 
alba, barytes, or other substances, or with colors or flavors or other ingredients 
injurious to health. (Laws of 1896, ch. 350.) 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

MUk .—The law.prohibits the sale of milk adulterated with any foreign sub¬ 
stance, or of milk produced from cows fed upon distillery waste or other unwhole¬ 
some BubsWc.es, or from diseased cows. Skimmed milk may be sold only from cans 
distinctly marked as such in letters not less than 1 inch high. The milk standard 
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ia 13 per ernt at' milk siJida unil 3^ per cent of butter fat. Penalty for violation; 
$20 for the first ofEAise, and $30 and imprisonment for 10 days for subsequent 
offenses. 

Ijoeal authorities are empowered to appoint milk insixJetors. Every inspector 
shall record the name and place of office of each person engaged in the sale of 
milk, and ho has ix)wer to enter any place wliere milk is kept or sold and take 
samples. In doing so In; shall deliver one sealed sample to the owner. Milk 
dealers must have their names and idaces of brnsinoss consincuously placed upon 
all vehicles used for delivering milk. ((General Laws, ch. 147, secs. 3-8.) 

Imitution butUr.—lt is unlawful to manufacture or sell any article in imitation 
of butter not made exclusively |rom milk or cream, or .any article into which 
iiudtcd butter has been introduced, unless each package be distinctly stamped 
with the word “ oleom<argarine ” in letters at least one-half inch long, and unless 
each retail sale be .accompanied by a similar lalxjl. Penalty, not over $lb0, one- 
half to go to complainant, (Gtencral Laws, 1896, ch. 146, sec. 4.) 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

FOODS (IKKEKALLY. 

Adultr.'dUnu of foods .—The adulteration of any article of food or of .any drug 
or the sale of .such adulterated articles is prohibited. A drug is deemed adulter¬ 
ated if it differs in .strength or purity from the standard fixed by the United 
States Pharmacop<eia or of such other pliarmacopada or standard work as recog¬ 
nizes the article, or if its strength or purity f.alls below the professed standard 
under which it is ifcld. Food is d('emed adulter.ated if any substance has been 
mixed avith it so as to in.iure its qinality or strength: if any inferior substance has 
been substituted in it; if any valuable constituent has been taken from it; if it is 
an imitation; if it contoins diseasi'd or decomposed aninnal or vegetable matter; 
if it fs colored or othei’wise made to appear better than it really is; or if it con¬ 
tains any .added poisonous ingredient or ingredient injurious to health. Mi.xtures 
or comiKnmds recognized as ordinary articles of food or drink may be sold if imt 
injurious to he.alth, and if distinctly labeled as such, with the names of the 
ingredients. 

The State bo,ard of health may from time to time dechare certain articles exempt 
from the iirovisions of the law. It may also proscribe the limits of variability 
permissible in any article. 

Eiiforcniiciit .—The State board of lie;ilth shall enforce the l.aw and m.ay apiarfiit 
iusiiectors, analysts, and idiemi.sts for that pur])o.se. The board shall take necessary 
measures to fiualit;ite carrying out the law. Every manufaidurer or dealer in 
food shall furni.sh to any oiiici'r of the board tendering its value a sample of any 
article for analy.sis. Penalty, for violation, not over .$.'>(), or imprisonment not over 
15 days, for the firat offense, with higher penaltiiss for subseiiuent offenses. (Acts 
of 1898. ch. 501.) 

Adulterafcd Ibiiiors.—The general pure fo>id law includes, as a speci.al definition 
under iulniteration. spirituous or fermented liquors containing .any ingredient not 
normal or healthful, or liquors not cmiforming to the standard required by the laws 
of the State. (Ibid.) 

Cimdy.—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell candy adulterated with terra alba, 
barytes, or other substances, or with colors or flavors or other ingiedients injuri¬ 
ous to health. Penalty,$50 to $100. (Acts of 1896,ch.95.) 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

Milk .—It is unlawful to sell impure, uuwhole.some, adulterated, or skimmed 
milk, or milk from which the strippings have been withheld, or milk from dis¬ 
eased cows. The milk standard is 3 per cent of butter fat and 8^ iKsrcentof other 
solids. Penalty, $10 to $100, one-half to go to the infonner. (Acts of 1896, ch. 96.) 

Imitation Initter and cheese .—It is unlawful to sell any imitation of butter or 
cheese .as genuine. No person shall coat or color with annatto, or otherwise, any 
substance de.signed to be used as a substitute for butter or cheese, or shall mix 
foreign fats with butter or cheese, or otherwise cause it to resemble yellow but¬ 
ter or cheese. No iterson shall sell imitation butter or cheese made in viola¬ 
tion of the law. Persons lawfully manufacturing these imitations must mark 
each package on the top and aid(! •‘substitute for butter” or “substitute for 
cheese,” in letters not less than I inch long, and no person shall have in possession 
except for family use .any snb.stitnte not so marked. Hotel and restaurant be^rs 
using these substitutes must keep a notice conspicuously posted Jo that effect. 
Penalty for violation, $10 to $100, one-half to go to the informer. (Acts of 1896, 
ch. 96.) , 
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SOUTH DAKOTA. 


POODS OENEBALLY. 

Adiilteratinn of food .—An article is de^'Died adulterated if it is mixed witli any 
substance so that it.s (niality is injured, if any inferior substance is substituted in 
if, if any vahiable ingr'edient has been abstracted, if it is an imitation, if it has 
teen treated so as to conceal inferiority, or if any substance lias been added which 
renders it injurious to health. It is unlawful to sell such adulter.atcd articles 
unless clearly labeled “Adulterated,” with the name and jilace of busine,ss of the 
manufacturer. Penalty, $35 to $.50 or imprisomnent :W to !)0 days. (Laws of 1899, 
oh. 89.) 

Another law which is not expressly repealed has somewhat different definitions 
of adulterations, but likewise requires notice of the fact of.adulteration, together 
with the names of the ingredients, to be furnished to the purchaser. (Laws of 
1897,ch.0n.) 

Unwholesome food .—No person shall sell diseased, corrupted, or unwholesome 
food without making its character known to the buyer. Penalty, .$t00 to $300 or 
imprisonment .8 to 8 months. (Laws of I897,cb.05.) 

Vineyar.—No vinegar shall be sold as cider vinegar wliich is not the legitimate 
Ijroduct of pure apple juice or which contains h^ss than 3 ixt cent of cider vinegar 
solids. All vinegar shall contain not less than 4J per cent of absolute acetic 
acid. Cider vincgjir shall be branded as such with the name and residence of the 
manufacturer. 

No person .shall manufacture or sell vinegar containing le.ad. »ulphnric acid, or 
other injurious ingredients. All packages (iontaining vinegar .shall be branded 
with the name and re.sidence of the manufacturt^r and its sirwigtli as measured 
by the number of gi'ains of bicarbonate of potash rcipiired to neutralize one fluid 
ounce. Penalty, ^50 to $100 or imprisonment 80 to 100 davs, or both. Laws of 
1899, ch. 89. 

//one?/.—It is unlawful to .sell honey compounded fnuii or ini.ved with glucose, 
sirup, orother substances not the legitimate product of the lioncy Ixs; unless each 
piuikage bo marked with the name of the numufactui'cr and of the substances 
from which it is maiuifiictui’od. Honey mtide by liees fed upon gluco.se, sugar, or 
other similar substances rau.st be marked with the sub.stanc<?s from which the 
honey is stored. (Ibid.) 

/jird .—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell any imit.itiou of lard or similar 
comi)ound not produced wholly from the fat of swine unless c:icb,i)ackage .shall 
bo distinctly labeled in letters not le.ss than 1 inch long with the name iuid bxia- 
tion of the inanufiicturer and the words •• Liird substitute," together with the 
names and approxiniitto proportions of the constituents. Lard which is adulter¬ 
ated with other animal or vegetable fats sluvll be simihirly labeled “ Adulterated 
lard.” Retail dealers must place a similar label upon cacii pai-kage sold. Pi-o- 
prietors of hotels and restaurants, and mauufiuhurers of arti'-les of food using 
substitutes for or adulterations of bird must furni.sh to c;udi imrchaser (?r gue,st a 
civrd or must maintain a conspicuous notice to that effecl. Tlai act does not apply 
to cottolene if labeled as such and containing no substances injurious to health. 
(Hrid.) 

Spki's and condiments .—No person shall manufacture or sell spices or condi¬ 
ments adulterated with any foreign substimees unle.ss each p,ackage lie marked 
with the lutme and location of the manufacturer and the W'ords “ Mixture” and 
“Adulterated.” (Ibid.) 

Adulteratum of food jellies.—It is nnlaw’ful to manufacture or sell food jellies 
adulterated with any foreign substances unless emdi can or other package shall te 
distinctly labeled in double-pica tjqie with the name of the nmnufacturer, his 
place of business, and the words “ Mixture ” and “Adulterated.” (Ibid.) 

Baking jmoder.—The law prohibits the manufacture or sale of baking powder 
containing alum unless each package is distinctily labeled with the words, “ This 
baking powder contains alum.” (Ibid.) 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

Imitation tmtter .—It is unlawful to raanufticture or sell any compound of fats 
and oils in imitation of butter and not made from pure milk or cream. Oleomar¬ 
garine may be sold in a separate and distinct form and must be colored pink. 
Hotel and rcstanraht keepers furnishing imitiitions to their guests must notify 
each guest that the substance is not gemiine. Penalty, $100 to $300 or imprison¬ 
ment 8 to 6 months; for hotel keepers, etc., $10 to $00. (Laws of 1897, ch. 65.) 
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TENNESSEE. 

FOODS OENERALl.Y. 

Adulterated food.—It is uiilawfnl to.mannfactnre or sell adulterated or mis¬ 
branded food under penalty of fine of $25 to $100 for the first offense and not less 
than $2W or imprisonuieut not over 1 yeai’ or both for subsequent offenses. The 
term misbranded is defined in the law. Food is deemed adulterated if any sub¬ 
stance has been mixed with it so as to injure its cpiality or strength; if any inferior 
substancdhas been substituted in it; if any valuable constituent has been taken 
from jt; if it is an imitation; if it contains diseased or decomposed animal or 
vegetable matter; if it is colored or otherwise made to appear better than it really 
is; or if it contains any added poisonous ingredient or ingredient injurious to 
health. The law does not apply to articles not containing poisonous ingfledients, 
if they are mixtures or comjiounds known as ordinary articles of food; or if they 
are properly labeled to indicate that they are mixtures or compounds; or if any 
substance is unavoidably or necessarily mixed with them in preparation, provided 
they are so marked. 

En/orcemenf.—The State board of health is directed to establish a chemical and 
biological laboratory and to employ exiiert assistants. The board of health shall 
enforce the law, and shall report any adulteration which it discovers to the 

a <!r county attorney, who must bring proceedings at once. It shall also 
ish the results of analyses. Every person manufacturing or selling food 
must furnish samples on demand to any authorized representative of the board. 
Samples shall beUivided into 3 parts, eacli of which shall be sealed, one given to 
the dealer, one to the district attorney, and one to the board of health. (Laws 
of 1H«7, ch. 1,5.) 

CainJy.—lt is unlawful to manufacture or sell candy adulterated with terra 
all», barytes, or other substances, or with colors or fiavors or other ingredients 
injurious to health. The offender is guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall bo fined 
not more than $.500. The adulterated article shall bo confiscated by the State 
and destroyed under the direction of the court. (Laws of 1887, ch. 33.) 

Imitation hntter .—The law prohibits the sale of any compound, in imitation 
of butter, not priulucod exclusively from pure milk or cremu, unless each pack¬ 
age shall be labeled “Imitation butter," “Oleomargarine,” or “Buttorine” in 
letters not less than one-half inch long upon the top, side, and bottom. Each 
retail sale shall be accompanied by a label or wrapper similarly marked. It is 
unlawful to manufacture or sell any imitation of yelfow butter; but oleomarga¬ 
rine and similar substances may bo sold in distinct form, free from coloration or 
ingredient that causes them to look like butter. Penalty, $50 for first offense; 
$100 for subsequent offenses. (Laws of 1805, ch. 101.) 

TEXAS. 

Nixed flour, cfc.—Every manufacturer ordealor in manufactured wheat or com 
products, or any flour, meal, or feed made from wheat or corn, in original pack¬ 
ages, is required to have the packages marked with the name and actual net 
weight of tile contents in legible letters and figures not less than 2 inches in size^ 
and all adulterated wheat or com products must have the word “ Adulterated” 
stamped uiion the sacks or barrels. Penalty, $25 to $1,000. (Lawsof 1899,ch. 167.) 

UTAH. 

FOODS GENF.RAU.Y. 

State, dairy and food exmmianioner .—The governor is to appoint biennially a 
dairy and food commissioner, whose salary shall bo $600, and whose duty it shall 
be to entoreo the pure food laws. Ho has power to enter any place where foods 
are manufactured or sold, to open any package, and to take samples. Detailed 
provisions regarding search warrants and prosecutions under the dairy laws are 
also enacted. (Rev. Stats., 1898, secs. 744-740, 3446-2450.) 

Adulterated food.—It is a misdemeanor to adulterate or dilute any article of 
food, drink, or medicine with fraudulent intent, or to sell such adulterated 
article as pure. (Ibid., sec. 4288.) 

Unwholesome food,—It is a misdemeanor to sell any article of food or medicine 
which is tainted or otherwise unwholesome. (Ibid, sec. 4290.) 

Vinegar.—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell vinegar containing lead, sul¬ 
phuric acid, or other injurious ingredient, or cider vinegar whici! is not the legit- 
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imate product of pure apple juice. .^1 vinegar except cider vinegar shall have 
an acidity equal to 4.5 per cent of acetic acid, and cider vinegar sh^l contain not 
leM than 2 per cent of cider vinegar solids. Every barrel of vinegar must be con¬ 
spicuously marked with the name and the place of business of the manufacturer, 
the kind of vinegar, and the percentage of acetic acid. Violation of the law is a 
misdemeanor. (Ibid, secs. 4388-4287, asfamended by the Laws of 1896, ch. 63.) 

Candy.—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell candy adulterated with terra 
alba, barytes, or other substances, or with colors or flavors or other ingr^ients 
injurious to health. Penalty, $50 to $500. (Ibid, sec. 4389.) 

DAIRY PRODUCTS. 

Chemicah in dairy prodwcfs.—The law prohibits introduction into milk, cream, 
butter, or cheese of boracic acid, salicylic acid, or other chemicads injurious to 
health. Penalty, $10 to $100. (Ibid, sec. 733.) 

Milk.—It is unlawful to sell as pure any milk (Which is adulterated or from 
which any part of the cream has been taken, or milk which is unwholesome or 
taken from any cow having disease. Penalty, $10 to $100. (Rev. Stats., 1898, secs. 
739,730-732.) 

No jierson shall feed dairy cfvttle with swill, brewers’ malt, distillery waste, or 
other substance tending to produce unwholesome milk. (Laws of 1899, ch. 53.) 

Imitation butter. —The law prohibits the manufacture or sale of any article in 
imitation of yellow butter not produced from pure milk or cream. Oleomargarine 
may be sold in distinct form in such manner as to ad^’ise the consumer of its 
character, free from coloration or ingredient that makes it look like butter and 
from any word or brand tending to deceive the consumer, t Penalty for first 
offense, not less than $35; for subsequent offenses, not less than $50, or imprisop- 
ment not less than 10 days, or both. 

Oleomargarine and butterine shall be conspicuously marked, in letters not less 
than 1 inch long, with theii; true name, both uixm the package and upoij the 
exposed contents during sale. Dealers in imitation products shall maintain a 
conspicuous sign to that effect upon their places of business and upon their delivery 
wagons. Keepers of .hotels, etc., furnishing imitation butter to their patrons 
shall give each guest notice. Penalty, $35 to $50, or imprisonment not less than 
10 days, or both. (Rev. Stats., 1898, secs 736-743.) 

Filled and nkimmed cheese. —No pcjrson shall manufacture or sell cheese which 
is made from skimmed milk to which any foreign fat has been added. (Ibid., 
sec. 734.) 

No icerson shall manufacture or sell cheese made from milk frcwi which any of 
the fats have been removed, unless each cheese shall be not loss than 9 nor more 
than 11 inches in diameter, and not less than 9 inches high. (Ibid., sec. 735.) 

Dairy proilncts in State institutions. —No imitation butter or cheese shall be 
used in any State, charitable, or penal institution. (Ibid.) 

VERMONT. 

FOODS OENEBALUY. 

Adulteration of food. —It is unlawful to adulterate any article of food or drink 
or any drug with a substance injurious to health or to sell such adulterated arti¬ 
cles. Penalty, not over $300 or not more than 2 years’ impiisonment. (Statutes, 
1894, secs. 5075, 5076.) 

Unwholesome food. —The law prohibits the sale of diseased, corrupt, or unwhole¬ 
some provisions, or of the flesh of any calf killed before the age of 4 weeks. Pen¬ 
alty, not over $300 or not more than 6 months’ imprisonment. (Statutes, 1894, sec. 
6073.) 

Maple sugar and honey.—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell maple sugar or 
sirup, or honey, adulterated with cane sugar, glucose, or otherwise. Pena%, $50 
to $200. (Ibid., sec. 4344.) 

Candy. —It is imlawful to manufacture or sell candy adulterated with terra alba, 
barytes, or other mineralsubstanoes,or with colors or flavors of other ingredients 
injurious to health. Penalty, $60 to $100. (Ibid., sec. 4845.) 

FUmr and meal. —The law prohibits the manufacture or sale of meal or ground 
grain adulterated with any substance whatever unless the true ingredients be 
plainly marked upon each package. Penalty, $26 to $100. (Ibid., sec 4343.) 

Aldidterated lord.—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell any substance resemb¬ 
ling lard not the pure product of the fat of swine in any package bearing the words 
“ pure,” “ refined,” or “ family;” or unless the package be marked in letters not 
lees than one-fourth inch long with the words “ compound lard.” Penalty, not 
over $M. (Ibid, secs., 4341,4342.) 
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DAIBi' PKOBUCTS. . 

Milk .—The law prf)hibit8 the sale of inllk diluted or adulterated, or from which 
cream has been taken, or from which the strippings have been withheld. The 
milk standard is 18} per cent of solids, including 3} per cent of butter fat, except 
during Maj; and .Tune, when the solids slipll be 18 per cent. The basis for payment 
in crpjjmeries and cheese factories is 4 per cent of butter fat. Samples of milk 
may be token by any iwrson in the presence of at least one witness.and of the per¬ 
son selling it, and sent to the State experiment station for analysis. Penalty, 
to §300. (Statutes, 1894, secs. 4387-4333.) 

Imitatim butter and cheeiie.—'No person shall manufacture or sell any combinar 
tion of fats not produced exclnsij’ely from milk or cream, in imitation of butter, 
or cheese, or shall mix with milk, cream, or butter any acid or other deleterious 
substance or animal or vegctalde oils. Imitation butter may be sold, or served by 
hotel and boarding-house keepers, only if it is colored pink. Penalty, $100'to $;J()0 
or imprisonment 0 months for the first offense, with higher jjenalties for subse¬ 
quent offenses. .Justices of the peace may issue search warrants on the oath of 
any person that he has reason to suspect the sale of such adulterated articles. 
(Ibid., secs. 4334-4340.) 

VIEGINIA. 

FOODS GENERALLY. 

Adulteration of food .—Tlie adulteration of food, drink, or medicine with 
injurious substances, or with those intended fraudulently to increase its weight, is 
pmiishable by firfa not over §500 and imprisonment not over 1 year. (Code, 
1«87, sec. !!813.) 

Unwholesome foo<l.—Tl\io sale of diseased or unwholesome provisions, unless the 
buyer is infoniied of their character, is subject to imprisonment not over 0 
months and fine not over §100. (Code, sec. 3811.) , 

Vinegar .—It is a misdemeanor to manufacture or sell any vinegar having an 
acetic acidity less than llpercentor which contains preparation of lead, sulphuric 
acid, or any other injurious substances; Cider vinegar must lie made exclusively 
of pure apple juice, and must contain 3.per cent of cider vinegar solids. Manu¬ 
facturers of cider vinegar shall brand e.ach package with their name and jilace of 
business and with the words “ cider vinegar.” Penalty, §50 to §300. (Laws of 
1889-90, p.34.) 

Cider.—Cider wliich is made exclusively of pure apple juice, with such ingredi¬ 
ents as are necessary to jireserve it, shall be conspicuously branded “ pui-o apple 
cider." Cider containing other ingredients must tie similarly branded ‘ ‘ chemical 
cider.” Penalty, §80 to (Laws of 1893-94, p. 885.) 

A'/owr.—No person shall adulterate wheat flour with corn starch, com flour, 
barley flour, or other substances, or shall take orders lor such adulterated flour 
or sell it, unless each piickage is plainly marked “combination” with the name 
and percentage of each ingredient. Penalty, §35 to §100, or imprisonment not 
less than (10 days, or both. (Laws of 1897-98, p. 493.) 

Caiuiy.—lt is unlawful to manufacture or sell candy adulterated with terra 
alba, barytes, or other mineral substance, or with colors or flavors or other ingredi¬ 
ents injurious to he.altb. Pena%, $30 to $300. (Laws of 1897-98, p. 60.) 

Imitation butter and cheese.—The law dectoros it illegal to manufacture or .sell 
any compound of fata not produced exclusively from pure milk or cream, in imi¬ 
tation of butter or cheese. A specific provision prohibits the coloring of any such 
compound with annatto or other coloring matter. The law is not designed to 
prohibit the sale of oleomargarine or butterine or kindred (lomiiounds in a distinct 
form and in such manner ,aa to advise the consumer of their real character. The 
law also prohibits the mixing with milk, cream, or butter of any injurious acid or 
other substances, or of animal fat or vegetable oil in such a way as to imitate but¬ 
ter or cheese. Proprietors of bakeries, hotels, boarding houses, etc., rrsirig irrrita- 
tion birtter in any way must post a conspicuous notice to that effect. Penalty, 
$50 to $350, or imprisonment not over 6 months. (Laws of 1891-93, p. 849:' as 
amended by Laws of 1897-98, ch. 146.) 

WASHINGTON. 

POODS GENERALLY. 

Dairy and food commissioner .—The governor is to appoint a dairy and food 
commissioner, whose term of office is 4 years and salary $1,600. Thq commissioner 
may appoint one or more deputies, ft is the duty of these officers to inspect 
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articles of food and drink and to enforce the laws regarding them. They may 
enter any place whore sncli articles are believed to be kept, open packages, and 
take samples for analysis. It is the duty of the chemist of any State institution to 
analyze any snhstance submitted to him by the dairy and food coiiimissioiun’. 
The attorney-general or the prosecuting attorney of any county must render legal 
assistance when called upon. , 

Officers of common caniers are required to render any assistance in their power 
in traedng the presence of articles in violation of the dairy law. 

Proprietors of creameries, cheese factories, and dairies are required to make 
statistical reisirts. (The laws relating to dairy products are combined into one act, 
session laws of 1890, chapter 48; the geniiral pnre-food law, chaiiter 118 of the 
laws of 1899, makes the dairy commissioner also food commissioner.) 

Adulteration of foodis .—The adulteration of any article of food or the sale of 
such adulterated article is prohibited. Food is deemed adulterated if any sub¬ 
stance has been mixed with it so as to injure its (piality or strength; it any infe¬ 
rior substance has been substituted in it; it any valuable constituent has been 
taken from it; if it is an imitation; it it (iontains diseased or deconqmsed animal 
or vegetable matter; it it is colored or otherwise made to appeal’ better than it 
really is, or it it contains any added iX)i.sonous ingredient or ingredient injurious 
to health. Mixtures or compounds recognized as ordinary articles of focsl or 
drink may be sold if not injurious to health and if distinctly labeled as such, with 
the names and percentages of the ingiedients. 

Every person manufacturing or selling any article of food shall turnish to any¬ 
one interested, on tender of payment, a sufficient sample for analysis. Penalty 
for violation, $59 to $100, or imprisonment 30 to 90 days, or both, together with 
costs of inspection and analysis. (Laws of 1899, chaj). 118.) « 

IIAIBY PRODUCT'S. ' 

Millc .—The law declares it unlawful to sell as pure and wholesome milk which 
is adulterated with water or ottierwise, or which is impure or unwholesome,*or 
which has been exposed to dangerous exhalations or discharges from persons or 
animals, or milkfroni.sick coAVs or cows kept in a (U’ovvded and utdiealthy condition, 
or fed n])on distillery waste or other unhealthy substama-s, or from cows within 
1.5 days belbre or 4 days after parturition. Milk from which cre.'un has Ikhui 
roniov(‘d may be .sold only from cans or packages marked “ skimmed milk " in 
Icthsrs at least 1 inch long. The milk standard is 3 per cent of butha* fat and S 
per cent of other milk solids. Cream taken from impure milk or whhdi contains 
less than 18 per cent of butter fat must not bo sold. 

Every person who delivers milk from vehichss must obtain a licAise .annually 
from tile State d;iiry coinmissiontr, for which he shall pay $1 for each vihicle 
used. Thename,]dacoof bn.sine.ss,and number of license must be pi,act'd on each 
wagon. Persons stdling milk in a store or booth must procure a similar licen.se. 
Penalty for violation of law, .$25 to $100, or imprisonment 1 or (! months, or both. 

Cheese .—The State dairy commissioner is directed to issue to chee.se manii- 
factnrers a uniform stcmdl with the words “Washington whole cream tdieese'’ 
and the number of the f.actory. This stencil may be used only upon cheeses con¬ 
taining 80 iKjr cent of butter fat and manufimtnred exclusively from purt) .and 
wh(desome milk. Cheese couhiining less than tiO jicr (!ent of butter fat shall bo 
marked “ skimmed cheese ’’ in letters not less than 1 inch high. Themanufaidnre 
and sale of cheese containing les.s th.an 15 i>ercentof butter fat or of “filled” 
cheese, made by adding butter or foreign fats, is jn-oliibited. Cheese not made in 
the Stale but sedd therein must be marked .so as to indicate its character. Penalty 
same as for milk. 

Imitation butter .—It is unlawful to manufacture or .sell, or to serve to patrons 
of a hotel or boarding house or to the inmates of a public or private school or 
penal institution, any article in imitation of butter which is not produced wholly 
from unadulterated milk or cream. Oleomargarine may lie sidd in a distinct form 
in such a manner as to advise the consumer of its character, free from coloration 
or ingredients which cause it to resemble buttei’. Hotel and Imarding-house 
keejfers may serve oleomargarine if they post a conspicuous notice to that effect. 
Penalty same as for milk. 

Butter.—Thi> State dairy commissioner shall issue to manufacturers of creamery 
butter a uniform brand -with the words " Washington creamery butter” and a 
number for e.ach factory. This brand may be used only on pure creamery butter. 

Butter known as “ process butter” may be sold only in packages marked in 
letters not less thaw 1 inch high “ renovated butter.” Retail dealers in such but¬ 
ter must keep it conspicuously marked and funiish vn’appers properly marked 
with each parcel sold. Penalty as for imitation butter. 

(Laws of 1899, ch. 43.) 
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WEST VIRGINIA. 

* 

AdiUteralion of food.—It is unlawful fraudulently to adulterate food or drink, 
or knowingly to sell food or drink which is not what it is represented to be. Pen¬ 
alty, not more than $.'i00, and impris(jnmGnt not more than 1 year. (Code, 1899, 
ch. 150, sec. SO.) ' 

[Tmtlwlemme food .—Whoever sells knowingly unwholesome or diseased food or 
drink without making its character known to the buyer shall be imprisoned not 
more than 6 months and fined not more than $100. (Ibid., sec. 19.) 

Imitation butter and c/u'cse.—The law prohibits the manufacture or sale of any 
substance in imitation of butter or cheese not made wholly from pure milk or 
cream, unless each package of parcel has distinctly marked its true name and the 
fact that it is not genuine. Each retail purchaser must be given a statement that 
the article is not genuine. Penalty, $10 to $100. (Ibid., sec. 20a.) « 

It is unlawful to manufacture or sell oleomargarine, imitation or .adulterated 
butter, whether manuffwjtuit si within the State or not, unless colored pink. Pen¬ 
alty, $20 to $100. (Acts of 1891; ch. 8.) 

WISCONSIN. 

FOODS (IKNEBALLY. 

Dairy and food commis.doner.—Ttio, governor is to appoint biennially a dairy 
and food commissioner, whose salary shall be .$2,.500 per year. The commissioner 
may appoint two assistants, one an exp(!rta.s to dairy products and the other a 
„ practical chemist. It is the duty of the.se officers to enforce the laws relating to 
foods. They have power to enter any place where they believe food or drags are 
made or sold, to open any package and take .samples. On the request of the jwr- 
sqji in charge a duplicate sample shall bo scaled up and delivered to him. Dis¬ 
trict attorneys must prosecute violations of the pure-food law when called upon 
by the commis,sioner. The State board of health may submit to the commissioner 
articles of food and drugs for analysis. (Laws of 1899, ch.452.) 

Adulteration of /oo<fa.—The adulteration of any article of food or of any drag 
or the sale of such adnlter.ate<l articles is prohibited. A drug is deemed adul¬ 
terated if, it differs in strength or purity from the standard fixed by the United 
States Pharmacopieia. or by such other pharmacopoeia or standard work as recog¬ 
nizes the article, or if its strength or purity falls below the professed standard 
under which, it is sold. Food is deemed adulterated if any substance has been 
mixed with it so as to injure its (piality or strength; if any inferior substance has 
been substituted in it; if any valuable constitvient has been taken from it; if it is an 
imitation; if it contains diseased or decomposed animal or vegetable matter; if it 
is colored or otherwise made to aiqiear better th.an it re.ally is; or if it contains 
any added poisonous ingredient or ingredient injurious to health not a necessary 
ingredient in its manufacture. Mixtures or compounds recognized as ordinary 
articles of food or drink nuiy bo sold if not injurious to health, if containing all 
necessary and no unnecessary ingredients, and if distinctly labeled as such. (Pen¬ 
alty, $25 to $100. (Laws of 1897,ch. 166.) 

Unwholesome food ,—Whoever sells knowingly any .article of food or drink or 
any drug which is decayed or otherwise unwholesome, without notice to the 
buyer, snail bo fined not over $100 or imprisoned not over 30 days or both. 
(Rev. Stats., sec. 4.599.) 

Vhiegar.—No vinegar shall be sold as cider vinegar which is not the legitimate 
product of pure apple j nice or which contains less than 2 per cent of cider vinegar 
solids. All shall contain not less than 4 per cent of absolute acetic acid. No 
person shall manufacture or sell vinegar containing lead, sulphuric acid, or other 
mjurious ingredients. All packages containing vinegar shall be branded with 
the acetic acidity of the manufacturer. Penalty, $10 to $100. (Laws of 1891, 
ch. 849.) 

Canned groocis.—The manufacture or sale of canned goods is prohibited unless 
each can, except of goods brought from foreign countries, is distinctly labeled 
with the name and address of the dealer and tne grade of the contents. (Ibid., 
sec 4.) 

Baking _poMxlcr.—Baking powder which contains alum must be distinctly 
marked with the name and place of business of the manufacturer and the wordis 
“ This baking powder contains alum.” (Ibid., sec. S.) 
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DAIKY PKODUCTS. 

OeneraUy.—'tiie law prohibits the sale of milk or cream, butter or cheese to 
which horacic acid, salicylic acid, or other injurious antiseptics have’been added. 
Penalty, |2.'5 to $100. (Laws of 1895, ch. 168.) 

It is not lawful for any charitable or penal institution to use or to furnish to its 
inmates any imitation of butter or cheese. (Laws of 1893, ch. 65.) 

Milk .—The law prohibits the sale or the delivery to any butter or cheese factory, 
as pure and wholesome, of milk diluted or adulterated, or of unclean or impure 
milk, or milk from which cream has been taken or from which the strippings 
have been withheld, or milk from sick cows or cows kept in an unhealthy condi¬ 
tion or fed u^n unhealthy food, or cows within 15 days before or 4 days after 
parturition. Penalty, $25 to $100. (Laws of 1887, ch. 157, as amended by laws of 
1889, ch. 425; Laws of 1897, ch. 106.) 

No person shall sell milk drawn from sick or diseased cows, or cows kept in a 
filthy and unsanitary condition, or cows fed on refdso from distilleries or vinegar 
factories, unless such refuse lie mixed with other dry sanitary food to the con¬ 
sistency of a thick mush. No person shall sell milk or cream having any foreign 
substance or coloring matter, or chemical or preservative, but viscogen or sucrate 
of lime may be added if the milk is so labeled as to show its true character. 
(Laws of 1899, ch. 313.) 

Imitation hatter .—The law prohibits the manufacture and sale of any com¬ 
pound in imitation of yellow butter which is not produced exclusively from pure 
milk or cream. ()leomarg.arine m,ay be sold in a separate form so as to advise 
the consumer of its real character, free from coloration or iimredients causing 
it to look like bu( ter. It is milawful to sell an imitation to an^erson asking tor 
butter. Eat’h i)iw:kago containing oleomargarine or similar imitations shall be 
distinctly marked as such, in letters at least 1 inch long, and a similar label shall be 
placed across the contents of the open ptickage when offered for sale. Persons 
selling such substitutes slmll post conspicuously a notice, to lie approved b}» the 
State dairy commissioner, to that effect. Wagons used for delivering these imi¬ 
tations must bo similarljf marked. Hotel or boarding-liou.se ktiepers serving 
imitation butter must notify each guest of the fact. 

Penalty for violation of these laws, $.50 to $.500 for the first offense; subsequent 
offenses, $100 to $500, or imprisonment 10 to 60 tlays, or Ixith. (Laws of 1895, ch. 30.) 

Cheese .—Every person manufacturing cheese shall distinctly m<ark cn each pack¬ 
age his n.ame and the location of the tectory. Cheese made from milk containing 
more than 3 per cent of pure butter fat shall lie branded, with uniform stencils 
furnished by the dairy commissioner, “Wisconsin full cream fSieese,”and no 
other shall bo so branded. It is unlawful to nnanufacture “ filled ” cheese pro¬ 
duced from skimmed milk to which any foreign fat has been added. Skimmed- 
milk cheese may be manufactured if so conspicuously marked. Another law pro¬ 
hibits the manufiicturo of imitation cheese. Different lines and penalties are 
imposed for violation of these various provisions. (Laws of 1893, ch. 338; Laws 
of 1895, ch. 30; Laws of 1897, ch. 189.) 

WYOMING. 

AAulternletl food .—It is unlawful to adulterate or dilute any article of food, 
drink, or medicine with fraudulent intent, or to sell such adulterated article as 
pure. Penalty not over $.500, or Imprisonment not over 60 days, or lioth. (Rev. 
Stats., 1899, sec. 5109.) 

Unwholesome food .—^Thelaw prohibits the sale of any article of food, drink, or 
medicine which is tainted or otherwise unwholesome, or the flesh of .any di.seased 
animal. Penalty, not more than $.50, or imprisonment not more than 30 days, or 
both. (R.S., 1899, secs. 5108,5110.) 

Adulteration of drugs .—It is a misdemeanor to adulterate any drug or medicine 
or to remove any in^edient in such a way as to injure its quality, or to sell such 
adulterated or inferior article knowingly. (E. S., 1899, sec,. 2383.) 

Candy.—It is unlawful to manufacture or sell candy adulterated with terra 
alba, barytes, or other mineral substance, or with colors or flavors or other ingre¬ 
dients injurious to health. Penalty, $50 to $100. (K. S., 1899, secs. 8668-2670.) 
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TAXATION IN VARIOUS STATES. 


To the Indmtrial Commiasion: 

I have the honor to submit herewith a report or compendium of the systems 
of taxation with especial reference to corporations in each of the follomng States, 
viz: Massachusetts, Connecticut, Now York, Now Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, and Texas. These States were 
selected, as directed by the Commission, because of their industrial prominence 
and the varied character of the systems of corimrate taxation therein. 

It was found that one feature common to all these States, and running through 
all systems, namely, the general property tax, or as it has been designated, the 
“American system,” applies not only to individual properties, 6ut also, directly 
or indirectly, to a greater or less extent, to corporate property as well. This* 
observation is doubtless true of all States in the Union. 

For this reason it was deemei^ necessary to sot forth the distinctive feature* of 
the entire system of taxation in each State applicable to general as well as cor¬ 
porate property, not only as a matter of infoimation, but in order to present an 
intelligent and comprehensive view of the various methods for the assessment 
and taxation of corporations, the reasons and principles upon which they are 
based, and their comparative merits and results. • 

While in some States there is a marked tendency toward the segregation of 
corporate property from the general property tax, and its subjection to special 
methods better adapted to property of that peculiar character and reducing the 
taxation thereof to a rational and harmonious system, thus far the separation is 
nowhere complete. 

An effort has boon made therefore to present the characteristic features, the 
merits and defects, of the system in vogue in each State, and in some instances 
the efforts made to reform it and the difSculties encountered, giving especial 
attention to the taxation of corporations. 

In each instance it has been necessary to examine the taxation laws, the work 
of legislative committees and appointive tax commissions, and a mass of public 
reports and records in order to present Intelligently the system of taxation exist¬ 
ing, that your Commission might in the end have a basis for suggestions and 
recommendations as to changes and reforms in the State systems, and as to inter¬ 
state action with a view to uniformity of taxation methods applied to corporations. 

This investigation has necessarily been somewhat tedious and laborious, and 
this report, in view of the limitation in the time allotted therefor, is submitted 
with the consciousness that it is not as thorough and complete as the writer would 
have desired and not devoid of imperfeotiona. I trust, however, that it may serve 
the purpose of your Commission. 

EEVrEW OF CONDITIONS. 

In the States hereinafter reported upon are represented substantially all the 
special methods thfts far devised for the taxation of corporations of a quasi- 
public character, except that of a fixed rate upon net earnings, which is in vogue 
in the States of Delaware and Virginia, and advocated by some distinguished 
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writers upon the subject of taxation. It is a simple method, requiring no special 
elucidation. While, as an abstract principle, it may perhaps be regarded as theo¬ 
retically correct, still, under existing economic conditions and varied business 
devoloinnent of such corporations, and in view of the experience of some States 
with it, it can hardly be regarded as ]/referablo in actual practice to that of a 
State tax upon gross earnings. 

The inadequacy, under existing economic conditions, of the general property 
tax, so called, and its utter failure, even under the most rigorous and effective 
administrative methods that have been devised, to reach for taxation property of 
a corporate and intangible character, are recognized in all the States named. 

It is clear that under this system there are numerous forms of wealt^ that do 
not and can not be made to bear a just share of the public burdens, and which in 
large part evade or escape taxation, and some forms which, when reached at all 
under the prevailing general property tax, .are not equally and uniformly but 
unjustly and disproportionately taxed, as compared with other property. The 
inevitable result is that real estate and some forms of personalty are unduly bur¬ 
dened with taxation. 

These conditions imder the search light of aggressive investigation have engen¬ 
dered positive public and political agitation in many of the States, and have 
inclined people in every State, keenly alive to prevailing injustice, to vigorous 
criticism and denunciation of “ tax-dodging ” individuals and corporations. 

While State tax officials, tax commissioners, and writers upon teixation, with 
considerable justiiication, inveigh against the efforts of individuals and corpora- 
ticas to evade and escape just taxation, it should in justice be said that there is a 
lack of appreciation of the fact that the principal cause of those conditions is 
inherent in the system itself, rather than in a general desire to avoid just taxa¬ 
tion. In all the States named vast amounts of property are virtually exempt 
from taxation, and other property is unjustly and grievously burdened through 
the operation of bad systems and injudicious laws. It is useless to inveigh against 
tax dodgers and faulty administration unless the methods of taxing such classes 
of property arre changed. 

Representatives of corporate management and others are animated usually not 
so much by the fear of " equal fevxation ” as of unequal taxation under the pre¬ 
vailing systems. 

Justice Cooley, in his work on Taxation, says: 

The assessment of personal property reaches so small a portion of the amount 
really protected by (Joveniment that it might almost be said that laws for the 
purpose remain on the statute books rather as incentives to evasion and fraud 
in the dealings of the citizen with the State than as a rnean^ of raising a revenue 
for public pmposes. 

This might aptly be applied to the system for the tax,ation of corporations as 
well as intangible personalty in many of the States, a system that puts a premium 
upon evasion and injticts a penalty upon honesty and weakness. 

The remedies seom to lie in the adoption by the several States, working in har¬ 
mony so far as may be, of new and modem methods based on correct principles 
for the taxation of special fonns of property, separate and distinct from the 
general property tax in resiiect to both valuation and rates of taxation, and a 
thorough administration thereof. 

In the States investigated there has been more or le.S3 departure from the gen¬ 
eral property tax toward the adoption of special methods for the taxation of 
corporations. With few exceptions, however, efforts in that direction have thus 
far been devoid of real method or design, and upon the whole “ chaos ” is the only 
descriptive term applicable to existing conditions in Commonwealth taxation. 

There is a marked tendency in all these States toward making earning power 
the basis of taxation for quasi-public corporations. Properly directed, this must 
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be regarded as llio correct principle and capable of practical application to snch 
corporations under existing industrial conditions. There is alsi, however, a strong 
inclination to cling to the old system in part, and to use this principle in conj unc¬ 
tion with some feature or factor of the projicrty tax, more particularly to use 
earning power as a basis of property valuations in connection with irroperty tax 
or “uniform’’■rates. • 

A mistaken conception of the property-tax theory of “ uniformity,” and a gen¬ 
eral disposition to apidy the misleading iron rule of equal taxation to all fonus 
of property, are revealed in mo.st of these States, so far as public sentiment is con¬ 
cerned. As bearing upon this observation, the following is quoted from the case 
of Pacific Express Company v. Seibert (142 U. S. Supreme Court Reports, 861): 

This court has repeatedly laid dorvn the doctrine that diversity of taxation, 
both with respect to tho amount imposed and the various species of property 
selected either for bearing its burdens or for being exempt from them, is not 
inconsistent with a perfect uniformity and equality of taxation in the proper 
sense of those terms: and that a system wlilch imposes the same tax upon every 
species of property, irrespective of its nature, condition, or class, will be destruc¬ 
tive of the principle of uniformity and equality in taxation and of a just adapta¬ 
tion of property to its burdens. 

The great problem of Commonwealth taxation, of commanding interest in all 
States, consists iiractically of reform in tho methods of taxing^corporations and 
individual personalty of an intangible character, and an inqiroved administration 
of a circumscribed property tax. 

Tho principles that taxes should be levied in proportion to ability to pay, and 
that, even under the general property system, they are designed to be upon per¬ 
sons rather than upon property, are generally recognized. Under existing eco¬ 
nomic conditions property is no longer regarded as an adequate test of ability to 
contribute to the support of iho govcnmieut. Hence the marked tendency to 
apply different tests to special classes of property owners. There is a growing 
class of citizens who receive large incomes or salaries, and enjoy all’the .advan¬ 
tages of society and good government, who, though possessed of .abundant ability 
to pay taxes, are, under existing systems, practically exempt frc»n taxation or 
inadequately taxed. This cla.ss is receiving and must continue to receive esiiecial 
attention in tho revision or reformation of taxing sysbims in tho several States. 

While a tax upon individual incomes is generally conceded to bo just and equi¬ 
table in principle, it has been received with disfavor and regarded as impractical 
in its operation. It is apparent, however, to the c.areful student of Commonwealth 
taxation, that bccau.se of its justice and the increasing efficiency of State admin¬ 
istrative methods that are being evolved, tho idea of a limited supidemenfciry 
State income tax is growing in favor and coining to be more generally regarded 
as a practical measure under State supervision. 

Such a tax has always prevailed in Massachusetts, the present law of that Com¬ 
monwealth, which the legislature recently refused to abandon, imposing a tax 
upon so much of the income of a profession, trade, or employment as exceeds 
the sum of $ 2 , 000 , but exempting income derived from property subject to taxa¬ 
tion. While this law is imperfectly administered, it is not infrequently suggested 
by eminent authorities upon the subject that a supplementary income tax of that 
cWacter imposed directly by the States, under modem methods of administra¬ 
tion, would become an efficient and practical source of State revenue. In con¬ 
junction with the principle of taxing corporations upon earning capacity it seems 
destined to receive increasing consideration in the several States. 

Ueoiioe Clappebton. 




HASSACHUSBITTS. 


The principal source of revenue in this State, as in most others, is the general 
tax on property. 

POLL TAX. 

A peculiar feature still retained in the taxation system of this State is the poll 
or capitation tax levied on every male inhabitant above the age of 81 yearjj, citizen 
or alien, and upon every female citizen of said age who requests to bo so assessed. 
In the early period of our history the poll tax was quite general and popular, but 
padually became obnoxious and, in some of the States, as Ohio, was prohibited 
by constitutional provision. 

Careful provisions are made in the Massachusetts law for obtaining accurate 
lists of those subject to this tax, and the assessors assess upon them State and 
county taxes. The State tax is assessed upon the number of polls in each place 
until such assessment amounts to $1 upon each poll, the remainder of said tax 
being then assessed upon property. County taxes are assessed in like manner. 
The result is that the rate of poll tax is $2 per year throughout substantially the 
whole State. 

Formerly the payment of this tax was made by law a condition of the exercise 
of the franchise and was in most part paid either by the person assessed oi by 
political organizations. This provision was repealed by an amendment of the 
constitution in 1891. Since that time the collection of the poll tax from those not 
liable to property tax has been difficult, and in cities it is now very largely uncol¬ 
lectable from the persons who are not taxed upon property. Notwithstanding 
this, the cities and towns of the State are required to contribute their apimrtioned 
taxes. State and county, whether by poll tax or property tax, so that the resources 
of State and counties are not affected by failm-e to collect poll taxes. 

The number of persons assessed for poll tax in 1896 was 723,736; the number of 
persons assessed for that tax only was 611,659, and the total amount of taxes 
assessed on polls was |1,434,629. The total amount assessed on polls in 1898 was 
$1,478,630, and in 1899, $1,604,990. 

GENERAL PROPERTY TAX. 

All property, real and personal, of the inhabitants of this State not expressly 
exempted by law is subjected to taxation. There is the common exemption of 
property usM for the public good, and special exemptions desi^ped to lighten the 
burden of taxation upon those not able to bear it easily. Conspicuous in the latter 
class are the property of soldiers or sailors who served in the war of the rebellion, 
or their wives (exempt up to $2,000 if they suffered certain disablements or 
became permanently incapacitated for manual labor, providing their estate does 
not exceed $6,000); the tools of a mechanic not exceeding $300 in value, and house¬ 
hold furniture not exceeding $1,000 in value. 

The tax on real estate is by far the most importantnearly three-fourths of the 
taxes of the State being assessed on real property. The taxation of real estate is 
based in the usual manner upon assessment by estimate and valuation by local 
assessors. 

There seems to be an unusual lack of uniformity in the assessed valuation of 
real estate in this State. The tax commission in its report of 1897 shows that 
taxes in many of the farming towns, as a result of industrial causes, are excessively 
and unfairly heavy as compared with taxes on real property in other parts of the 
State, real estate in some tovras being assessed above its selhng value and the rate 
often being $16 to $20 and sometimes more per $1,000. 

The totm assessed valuation of real estate tor taxation in 1896 was $2,040,200,644. 
The total amount of taxes assessed upon real estate was $30,120,730, out of a total 
tax assessment on polls and property of $39,964,389. 

In 1898 the assessed valuation of real estate was $2,182,586,661. The total 
amount of taxes assessed upon real estate was $33,394,643, out of a total tax assessed 
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on polls and property of $43,792,378. In 1899 the total assessed valnation of real 
estate was $3,247,004,547, and of personal property, inclnding resident hank stock, 
$028,926,675. The tax on real estate was $84,188,810, out of a total tax on polls and 
property of $48,038,672. 

MOBTOAGES. 


A distincpiisbing feature of-the method of taxing real estate is the treatment of 
mortgaged property. The provisions of the statute are designed to impose only 
one tax on real estate, whether mortgaged or not, the mode of payment of this one 
tax being: left to adjustment between mortgagor and mortgagee. This applies 
only to mortgages on taxable red! estate; mortgages on realty situated outside the 
State or on real estate within it but exempt from taxation, such as church property, 
are taxable as personal property to their holders. The mortgagor or mertgagee 
of taxable realty may make to the local assessor a statement of the amount of the 
mortgage and name and residence of the holder of the mortgage interest therein. 
The latf provides that when this is done, tlio mortgage is to bo taxed to the holder, 
usually at its face value, but not to an amount in excess of the fair cash value of 
the mortgaged property. The making of the statement, however, is optional with 
the mortgagor, and there is usually no inducement to make it, mortgages being 
invariably drawn obligating the mortgagor to pay all taxes. The mortgagee is 
therefore vii'tually exempted from taxation on the mortgage. 

This method was adopted in 1881. Prior to that time both the mortgage and the 
mortgaged property were taxed for their full amounts to their respective owners. 
It is pointed out by the tax commission of 1897 that under this former method 
the taxation of itortgages was earned out with groat uncertainty, and the larger 
.proportion of mortgage securities held by private lenders were not in fact taxed; 
the rate of interest, liowover, was affected by the risk of taxation. 

Tlie result of the practical exemption of mortgages from taxation by the law 
of 1881, providing for the taxation of mortgaged real estate once for all, and per¬ 
mitting mortgagor and mortgagee to arrange between themselves for the payment 
of the taxes, was a reduction of the rate of interest, not by the average rate of 
taxation, but about three-quarters of 1 per cent. The competition in mortgage 
investments was gi'eatly increased, and thero was a general and substantial dcclmc 
in the rate of interest. 

The commission, after thorough invo.stigation, recommends the retention of 
the present method of one tax upon mortgaged property, with right of adjust¬ 
ment of payment between mortgagor and mortgagee. The commission discusses 
“ the other feasible method,” that followed by the State of California. There 
also but one tax is imposed upon mortgaged property; the mortgagor is called 
upon to state the name of the mortgagee and the amount of the mortgage, each 
being taxed in proportion to his interest in tlie property, and no agreement for 
payment of all ta.xes by the mortgagor is reco^ized. The effect of this method, 
as shown by the investigation of the commission, is that while the lender is 
taxed upon the full amount of his mortgage, the debtor is compelled to pay a 
rate of interest higher by the amount of the tax and even by something more— 
mortgages in California usually bearing 2 per cent additional interest as com¬ 
pared with other loans or investments. 

In view of the experience in California and general probabilities, the commis¬ 
sion concludes that the taxation of mortgages by an unfailing process would 
increase the interest charged at least to the extent of the tax, and says tliat if the 
existing method is defective, in that persons of moans lending on mortgages do 
not contribute proportionately to the public burden, the remedy should be sought 
in some other way. As a means of securing greater contributions from the 
estates of persons of means, the commission recommends an inheritance tax and 
an income tax estimated according to the rental value of the habitation occupied. 
The joint legislative committee on taxation, in its report, upon consideration 
of the report of the special tax commission on the subject of the taxation of 
mortga^s, says that the present law seems to work well, and that to repeal 
it would bo an unpardonable step backwards. 

PEESONAL PEOPERTY. 


The statutes provide that, subject to certain exceptions hereinafter considered, 
“ all personal estate within or without the Commonwealth shall be assessed to the 
owner in the city or town where ho is an inhabitant on the 1st day of May.” 
The exceptions to the rule that personal property is taxable to the owner at his 
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place of domicile relate to certain specified kinds taxed wliero situated, or where 
the business for whicli they are used is conducted. They coneist in general of all 
goods, wares, merchandise, and other stock in trade or manufacturing within 
the State, whether the owners reside within or without tho State. Snoh property 
is taxed where the business for which it i? used is carried on, whether the owner 
resides there or not. The owner may reside in some other part of the State or 
ontside the State. Stock in trade outside the State, owned by inhabitants thereof, 
is taxed to the owner where he lives. These provisions, however, do not apply 
to stock in trade owned by corporations organized within the State. 

“ All machinery employed in manufiictures whether owned by oorponations or 
individuals is assessed where it is situated or employed.” Horses, mules, neat 
cattle, sheep, and swine, when kept in places other than those where the owners 
re.sido, and horses employed on stages or other vehicles for transportation of pas¬ 
sengers, are assessed to the owner in the place where they are kept. All personal 
property within tho State leased for profit is asse^ed for taxation where such 
property is situated, to the owner or person having possession thereof. 

As to those exceptions of tangible and visible property, the statutes depart from 
the general rule that personalty is taxable to the owner at his place of domicile, 
but property of an inhabitant of the State situated without the State is treated 
according to tho general rule. 

Personal proiierty in gener.al is assessed for tax!>tlon by local assessors, who are 
directed to require all inhabitants to bring in true sworn lists of all personal 
estate owned by them. Tiicro is, however, no direct penalty imposed for failure 
to comply with this requirement, the assessors in such cases being required to ascer¬ 
tain, according to their best information and belief, the amount and kinds of 
personal estate; but from the tax as.soHBed the taxpayer may be allowed an abate-, 
ment only in case the tax exceeds by more than .’il) per cent what it would have 
been if return under oath had boon made. In actual practice, according to 
the best information obtainable, but a small portion of personal property, oyen 
of an Intangible character, is hsstased on sworn returns of taxables, the greater 
portion being by doomage of local assessors. 

The law defines with much detail what is personal property for the purpose of 
taxation. It may bo classified under the following heads: 

1. Goods, chattels, money, and effects, wherever they are. 

8. Ships and vessels not engaged in tlie foreign carrying trade. 

8. Money at interest and other debts due the persons to bo taxed ove^ and above 
what they are indebted or pay interest for. Debts sec ured 1 )y mortgages on taxable 
real estate are expressly declared to be not included in such taxalde debts, and 
may not be used by the debtor to reduce the amount of taxable dents due him. 

4. “Public stocks and seonrities, bonds of all railroads, including street railways, 
stocks in turnpikes, bridges, and moneyed corporations within or without the 
State.” But shares in coiporations chartered by the State or organized under its 
general laws are not taxable to tho holder for State, county, city, or town pur¬ 
poses, the taxation of such property being secured by the generm franchise tax 
levied on corpor.ations. 

6. Income from an annuity, from ships and vessels engaged in the foreign carry¬ 
ing trade, and so much of the income of a profession, trade, or employment as 
exceeds the sum of $3,000 a year; but no income is taxable if derived from prop¬ 
erty subject to taxation. 

Under this provision incomes from professions and 6.alaries are taxable, and it 
has been held that incomes from trade, being derived from skill and manage¬ 
ment in business, as well as from the use of capital, are taxable, even though 
the property engaged in the business was already taxed. 

The total valuation of personal property assessed for taxation by local assessors 
in 1896 was $583,819,034, the amount of taxes $8,398,980. Tho valuation and tax 
upon real estate for the same year were about three and one-half times these 
amounts. 

In 1898 tho assessed valuation of personal property was $581,646,138, and the 
amount of taxes $8,719,105. The assessed valuation of real estate in that year was 
about three and three-fourths times that of personalty. In 1899 the assessed 
valuation of personalty was $628,926,675, and the amount of taxes $9,844,872. 

The committee on taxation of the Boston Executive Business Association 
reported: " The personal property of both tho city and State, which under the law 
is subject to taxation, can not be less than twice the value of the real estate. 
Upon this all writers agi’ee.” 

The real estate in 1896 being $3,040,000,000 in assessed value, the personalty 
would, on this basis, be $4,0^,000,000, instead of $582,000,000. 
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GENERAL CORPORATION TAX. 

The distixicUve fejiture of the system of taxation of corporate property in 
Massachusetts is that it is administered wholly or in part by officers of the State, 
instead of by local officers. 

The general franchise tax, so called, on corporations chartered or organized 
under the laws of the State, designed to reach for the purpose of taxation all the 
property of corporations, once and once only, is the most important tax in the 
general system. “ It is unique in the tax experience of the States of the Union.” 

The re!il estate and machinery of all corporations situated within the State are 
assessed by the local authoritieq.in common with other real estate and personalty 
and the taxes thereon paid directly to the respective towns and cities where the 
property is located, the other personalty and the stooh being exempt from direct 
local taxation. '* 

The remainder of the property of corporations (except banks and some other 
corporations, taxation of which Js provided for by special statutes), as deter¬ 
mined by the market value of outstanding shares in excess of the value of real 
estate and machinery taxed locally, is assessed and taxed by the State directly 
and payment made in the first in^ance to the State treasury; a large portion of 
the taxes so raised is then distributed among the towns and cities of the State. 

This annual corporation tax applies to corporations of the most various kinds, 
such as manufacturing and trading establishments, railroads, street railways, gas 
and electric-lighting companies, eleclTic-power companies, private water-supply 
companies, telegi'a^ and telephone companies, and certain insurance companies. 

This general corporation tax is assessed by the tax commissioner of the State, 
valuation being based upon returns from the corporations and from local assessors 
"and such other information as the commissioner may obtain. 

Eve^ corporation subject to this tax is required to return amiually to the tax 
commis-sioner, under oath of its treasurer, a complete list of its shiiroholders and 
their places of residence, the number of shares owned by each, the amount of 
capital stock of the corporation, its place of business, the par value and the mar¬ 
ket value of its shares on the 1st day of May, and a detailed statement of the 
works, structures, real estate, and machinery subject to local taxation within the 
State: in the case of railroad and tole^aph companies, the whole length of their 
lines and the length of so much of their lines as is within the State; m the case 
of other ebrporations, the amount, value, and location of all works, structures, 
real estate, and machinery owned by them subject to taxation without the State. 

Returns tojthe tax commissioner are also made by the local assessors, showing 
the names of all corporations and containing statements of their property and 
the amounts for which such property is valued for local taxation. 

From these returns or from other sources, at hie discretion, he not being bound 
by the returns of the corporation as to the value of corporate franchises or by the 
returns of local assessors as to the value of the property assessed locally, the com¬ 
missioner ascertains the true value of the shares of each corporation, which is 
designated as the “ true value of its corporate franchise.” 

The commissioner, in certain cases, is authorized to examine the books of cor¬ 
porations and to examine, under oath, the treasurer and directors. 

The tax commissioner then, from the aggregate value of the shares of the cor-. 
poration thus determined, makes the following deductions; 

First. In the case of railroads and telegraph companies whose lines extend 
beyond the State, he deducts such a proportion of the whole valuation as that 
part of the line without the State bears to the entire line, and also deducts an 
amount equal to the value of real estate and machinery located and subject to 
taxation within the State as determined by him. 

Second. In the c.<ise of a telephone company, so much of the whole valuation as 
is proportional to tho number of telephones used or controlled by it without the 
State IS deducted, and also the value of all stock in other corporations held by it 
upon which it has paid a tax for the preceding year. 

Third. In the case of an insurance company, the value of mortgages on real 
estate held by it subject to local taxation. 

Fourth. In the case of all other corporations, there is deducted an amount equal 
to the value of the real estate and machinery subject to local taxation within or 
without the State. 

The true value of corporate franchises, thus diminished, is then taxed at a rate 
which is regarded as the average rate of taxation in the State, determined by an 
apportionment of the whole amount of money to be raised by taxation upon prop- 
eny in the State during the current year, as returned by local officials, upon the 
ag^egate valuation of the preceding year. 
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The amount of the tax thus computed on corporate excess i j paid by each cor¬ 
poration to the State treasurer, upon notice from the tax commissioner of the 
amount due, thus reducing the expense of collection to a minimum. • 

The weakness of this system of taxation upon corporate excess is the method of 
determining tiie rate or taxation, whichf theoretically fair and equal as com¬ 
pared with other property, is likely to be practically unequal and excessive 
because of the more accurate method of ascertaining the “ true value ” of the 
property assessed. The “average rate” obtained by this method is apt to he une¬ 
qual and misleading, and laws similar in general provisions have in some States 
been held unconstitutional and void as violating the requirement of uniformity 
provided in State constitutions. A better method, in some respects, would be a 
rate fixed by law. 

However, it is claimed that under penalties applied with case and certainty these 
taxes are, as a nile, paid promptly and with little complaint, the corporations 
readily adjusting themselves to them. This tax hawing been paid into the State 
treasury is in part distributed among cities and towns of the State and in part 
retained by the State. Such proportion of tho tax as corresponds to the num¬ 
ber of shares of stock owned by residents of the State, as shown by the corpora¬ 
tion’s list of stockholders, or such other evidence as the tax commissioner may 
obtain, is paid to the several cities and towns where such shareholders reside. 
The remainder of this tax. representing shares of stock held outside the State, is 
retained in the State treasury. This apportionment of tax according to the resi¬ 
dence of shareholders is thought to work inequitably. 

Formerly these provisions applied to street-railway companies, whether char¬ 
tered in or without the Stevte, doing business within the State, but by the act of 
1898 tho distribution of the franchise taxes of street-railway corjwnatlons is, 
changed from the towns where the stockholders reside to the towns where the 
tracks are located, in proportion to the length of tracks therein. 

Foreign tolegr.aph companies.uaing lines within the State ai’e required to mike 
like returns and pay a like tax. 

Mining companies chartered or org-anized within tho State for the purpose of 
mining without the State are required to make sworn reports of the amount of 
their capital stock, and pay thereon to the State treasurer a tax of one-twentieth 
of 1 per cent upon their capital stock. Such companies are also required to make 
accurate retums, under oath, of their business and profits, and the tt^ commis¬ 
sioner, from such report or otherwise, determines the net profits or gams of each 
such corporation, and assesses a tax of 4 per cent upon tho amount thereof. 

• 

Yield of the general eorporation tax in W6. 


Net amount assessed by tax commissioner.f3,829,628.02 

Amount certified as due to cities and towns. 2,729,665.86 

Balance accruing to tho State.. 1,099,862.17 


From the excellent report of the Massachusetts tax commissioners, made in 1897, 
from which source wo derive much of the information herein contained, we quote 
the following commonte upon the Massachusetts system of taxing corporations, 
the italicizing being our own: 

“We have seen that the methods of taxing corporations chartered by the State 
and banks are in their main lines similar. We shall accordingly consider them 
together. 

“ The taxation of shares in domestic corporations and in banks is in striking 
contrast with that of bonds, foreign stocks, and other securities taxable to the 
holder. Here there is no demand for a statement from the individual taxpayer, 
no doomage by local assessors, no guemeork, no possibility of evading or dimin¬ 
ishing taxes by change of domicile, no question of double taxation. The real estate 
and machinery are a.s8essed locally, doubtless not with perfect equalita and justice, 
but probably as carefully as would be possible under any system. The corporate 
excess is taxed at a uniform rate by the State. The taxes are regular and certain. 
They are heavy, and they yield a large revenue. The rate of taxes on corporate 
excess for the last 16 years has been from year to year not far from $16 wr $1,000, 
or about U per cent on the capital. The assessment in 1806 was $8,829,628.02. 
Yet, little complaint is heard regarding these taxes —a signal proof that the tax¬ 
payers accommodate themselves, if not with ease, at least vnthout serious com¬ 
plaint, to burdensVhich are steady, regtdar, predictable, and for which, in 
consequence, they are able to make calculations and adjust their affairs. 
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“ The corporation tax is p.articnlarly simple, and is assessed with unerring exad- 
ness ill the case of large and well-known corporations whoso shares are regularly 
dealt in, and consequently have a publicly recorded value. Railways, banks, the 
larger manufacturing coriiorations, and others whose stocks are frequently quoted, 
are taxed without a word of inquiry, and without a possibility of escape. A very 
large number of miscellanoous coi'porations are in a somewhat different position. 
Their shares ore held by a few individuals, are rarely transferred, and are with¬ 
out a quotable market value. In these cases the statement required bylaw from 
the co^ration itself as to the market value of its shares is important. The tax 
commisoioncr may further require a transcript of the balance sheet, and other 
information which he dooms dgsirablo. No doubt there is a possibility of under¬ 
statement by a corporation of the value of its stock, and a possibility of the 
manipulation of the balance sheet. There is reason to believe that sometimes 
taxes on corporate excess are partially evaded in this way; but the evasions are 
insignificant in comparisoiv-with those .as to taxable securities. In any case, they 
aifect but a small proportion of the total taxes collected from Massachusetts cor¬ 
porations as a whole. This part of our iax system is an excellent example of the 
method of taxing corporations at the source and of refraining from any dealings 
with the individual holder of coi])orato securities, a method admitted on all 
hands to be the simplest, most efficient, and most equitable in the taxation of 
corporate property. 

“ There are. however, some questions as to the present mode of distributing the 
proceeds on the taxes on corporate excess to which we think it necessary to call 
the attention of the pcnoral court. They are distributed, it will be remembered, 
amon^ the several cities and towns according to the ownership of shares by their 
inhabitants. We have already rofeni.'d to some anomalous results of this 
method of distribution. It causes disproportionately large sums to be turned 
over to a few towns much resorted to by iiorsons of means. But oven apart from 
tlvis difficulty there are others which make it doubtful whether, under any oir- 
curastancos, corporate excess should bo made a direct source of revenue to the 
towns and cities. 

“ With many corporations there is a very large corporate excess. All railways, 
by an oid decision of the courts, are exempt from local taxation on them right of 
way; and, in any case, the value of their real estate and machinery, taxable loc:illy, 
is not a meat proportion of their total valuation. This is oven more strikingly 
true in the case of street railways. The cities and towns where the shareholders 
happen to reside, perhaps distant from the place where the enterprise is carried 
on, get the main benefit of the taxes. 

“ Disproportion of a different sort appears as to some manufacturing corpora¬ 
tions. A mill owned by a corporation may bring to a town considerable popula¬ 
tion of working people and a need for schools, streets, sewers, and water. It is 
true that it may also bring some increase of the taxable dwellings, but this may 
bo comparatively small. If in the taxation of mill property there is considerable 
corporate excess over and above the luoperty locally taxed, the town feels that it 
is deprived of resources which should fairly be called on to aid in meeting the 
additional expenses. 

“ Still another anomaly appears with regard to trading and mercantile corpora¬ 
tions. A firm or individual carrying on mercantile or manufacturing business to 
taxable locally on its real e.state and machinery only. Its stock in trade simply 
forms a part of its general assets, and is one element among the many which go to 
make up the value of its shares. As mercantile coiqiorations are likely to own 
little or no real estate and machinery, the corporate excess to likely to be large, 
and the taxes are distributed mainly to the cities and towns where the sharehold¬ 
ers reside. In most parts of the State the shareholders reside in the cities and 
towns where the business is carried on, and the distribution raises no question; 
but in the city of Boston many mercantile corporations are owned by sharehold¬ 
ers who reside in the suburban cities and towns. The latter get the large corpo¬ 
rate excess, while the stock in trade is not taxable in Boston. It may be that the 
city of Boston does not suffer seriously from this situation, for the mercantile 
corporations usually occupy expensive real e.slate and, as tenants or owners, con¬ 
tribute indirectly or directly to the taxes of Boston; but the suburban cities or 
towns which get the corporate excess certainly seem to bo little entitled to the 
sums turned over to them in this way. 

“ On the whole, the present method of distributing corporate excess seems to us 
to be based upon a doubtful principle and to work badly in practice. It to based 
on the legal fiction that the situs of personal property is the domicile of its owner. 
But this theory has already been disregarded, so far as the tax laws are concerned, 
in various ways. It to not followed in the provisions as to stock in trade, live 
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stock, and machinery, or in the taxation of savings banks and of insurance com¬ 
panies. It results in an arbitrary apportionment of largo sums of money with 
little visible rerard to the real claims and needs of the severar cities and towns. 
We shall accordingly make recommendations for a change in this part of the tax 
system—for the retention of the tax on corporate excess by the State in the first 
instance and for the utilization of the general financial resources of the State 
with a regard to the just needs of the local bodies.” 

These recommendations have not been adopted by the Ibgislature. 

RAILROADS. 

This class of property is assessed by the State tax commissioner as a unit upon 
“the true value of its corporate franchise," based upon verified nsports and such 
other information as the commissioner may obtain, at the “ average rate ” through¬ 
out the State. 

This is in lieu of all otlier taxes upon the property within the right of way, 5 
rods in width, but all property outside this right of way is taxed locally, as other 
property. The value of real estate and machinery outside of this right of way, 
assessed by local assessors throughout thd State in 18!)!), was lf6!),087,635, and the 
average rate was about $15.78 per $1,000, yielding about. .$1,080,8.54 in local taxes. 

The tax on corporate franchises of railroads in 1899 was $1,031,364.46, making a 
total tax of $3,730,008. 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS. 

The following is a summary of the results of the corporatloiptax law for the 


year 1898: , 

General list... $4,184,340.73 

Coal mining, quarrying, and oil compiin bw.. 7,786.66 

Foreign railroad taxes. 26,74(V 00 


4,318,776.88 

The amount accruing to the Commonwealth is shown below: 


From general list corporations: 

Net amount asse3,sed.. $4,184,240.7S 

Amount due cities and towns. 3,563,443. Ox 

• 1,620,798.71 

Amount duo to cities and towns on accfuint of tax on street- 
railway companies. 669,069.29 

Balance accruing to Commonwealth. 1,051,729.43 

Total valuation of capital stock of corporations in 1898 . 025,595,020.00 

The valuation of real estate and machinery. 890,393,347.00 

Excess on which a franchise tax is laid. 386,303,673.00 

STREET RAILWAYS. 


Li 1898 a change was made in the methods of iaxing street railways. 

The return to the tax commission must sliow, in addition to the statements 
formerly required, the total length of track operated, the amount of capital stock 
of the company, and of the dividends paid thereon during the prewous year 
and during each year from its organization. Companies which have, from the 
commencement of their operation, paid dividends of 6 per cent on their capital 
stock, and during the year preceding the statement paid dividends exceeding in 
the aggregate 8 per cent upon their caiii tal stock, are required to pay to the ti easurer 
for every such year, in addition to the general corporate franchise tax, a tax 
equal to such excess of dividends. 

The portion of the tax not retained by the State Is to be aiiportioned among 
the several cities and towns in proportion to length of track operated-ih such 
cities and towns, instead of being distributed according to ownership of shares. 

^ads are also required to file with the boards of assessors in the several cities 
and towns through which they run annual statements of total length of track 
and gross receipts, upon which gi'oss receipts the assessors assess an excise tax 
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equal to such proportion of the following percentage of ctoss reCbipta as the length 
of track operated in any city or town bears to the total length of track operated 
in public ways, viz; 

In case gross receipts are f4,000 or less per mile, 1 per cent of the total 
annual gross receipts; in case of gross receipts exceeding $1,000 per mile and less 
than $7,000 , 3 per cent; in case of gross receipts exceeding $7,000 and under 
$14,000 per mile, 3f per cent; in case of gross receipte exceeding $14,000 and less 
than $31,000 Mr mile, 3} per cent; in oases where gtross receipft exceed $31j000 
and are less than $38,000 per mile, 3$ per cent; and in oases where gross receipts 
exceed $38,000 per mile, 8 per cent. This excise tax is in addition to the other 
taxes previded by law. 

BANKS. 

The method of taxing banks is in general similar to that of the general corpora¬ 
tion tax described, differing somewhat in detail to secure conformity to the pro¬ 
visions of the Federal laws governing national banks. 

The taxes assessed are paid by the banka directly, shareholders having no 
direct connection with assessment cr, pannent, and the taxes collected from 
banks are apportioned among the cities' and towns according to residence of own¬ 
ers of shares within the State, the remainder being retained m the State treasury, 
as in the case of general corporations. 

The shares are taxed to their owners by the local assessors at their fair cash 
value, less the value of the real estate owned by the bank, which is assessed 
directly to the bank in like manner as other real property is assessed to the 
owners. 

The taxes so Sssessod upon shares are paid by the bank on behalf of share- 
.holders at the local rate for State, county, and town taxes, and the shareholders 
are then relieved from further taxation upon their shares. 

The city or town in which the bank is located is entitled to so much of the tax 
as is represented by local real estate owned by the bank and by shares which its 
inhabitants own; other towns or cities are entitled to such proportion of the tax 
as the ownership of shares by their inhabitants represents, while such part of the 
tax as is represented by shares owned outside of the State accrues to the State 
treasury. 

Yield of the bank tax in 1896. 

Whole amount of tax on shar es. $1,648,535.11 

Betained by towns where bank is located... $547,388.87 

Certified to other cities and towns on acconni of shares 

owned. 308,718.64 

Due to institutions, societies, etc. 800,718.64 

Accuring to the State treasury. 431,061.04 


Total. 1,643,686.11 


Taxation on bank shares, 7898. 

Whole amount of tax on bank shares..... $1,509,930.75 

Of which there was retained by towns on aocoimt of 

shares owned by residents. $.547,799.98 

Amount paid into State treasury. . 970,130.88 

- 1,509,930.75 

Of this amount $418,890.38 aocinied to the Commonwealth. 

SXVINOS DANKS. 

Savings banks and institutions for savings form a class by themselves. They 
are regarded as-in the nature of trust institutions for the benefit of depositors and 
are not taxable under the gener-il corpoi'ation or bank law. 

They pay to the State a mecial tax of one-half of 1 per cent annually on the 
amount of their deposits, subject to certain deductions. 

They are required to make semiannual returns to the State treasurer, showing 
the aw™t of deposits on the first days of May and November, and the average 
amouatjjf deposits for the six months next preceding each of those days. From 
thesd’wtums the tax commissioner assesses the tax upon the various banks in 
proportion to the average amounts of their deposits during each period at the rate 
fixed by law, one-fourth per cent for each six months, or one-naif per cent per 
year. Certain deductions, however, are'made for the amounts invested in real 
estate used for banking purposesiaxed locally, in loans secured by mortgage on 
taxable real estate, and in shares of banks taxed by the State. 
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The proceeds of the savings-bank tax acome entirely to the State treasury. 
Yidd of the savings-bank tax. * 

1896. fl,291,966.47 

1898. 1,835,760.66 

• 

The valaation for the latter year was $276,150,466. 

TRUST COMPAIUES. 


These companies form a separate class for taxation; they are taxed on ^eir cap¬ 
ital stock under the general corporation tax law like other corporations, and are 
also subject to a separate tax on trust funds and deposits. 

The tax on trust funds and deposits is levied in two distinct imrts, upon personal 
property held in trust and upon deposits. Annual sworn returns to the tax com¬ 
missioner are required of wl personal property held on the first day of May, 
which is taxable on the ag^jreimte amount owned residents outside the State. 

The tax commissioner, guided by the return, makes a valuation of the property, 
and assesses a tax upon the full value of the property at the rate determined under 
the general tax law, being the average rate of taxation, so called, in the State. 

Annual sworn returns are also required of sums deposited, with residences 
of depositors and aggregate amounts held for depositors in each place. Upon 
the total value of these deposits the tax commissioner assesses a tax of throe- 
quarters of the average rate of taxation of the State. These taxes are paid 
directly to the State treasurer, and distributed amoug the cities and towns of the 
State, so far as the funds and deposits are owned by residents^ Taxes assessed 
on property held for persons outside the State accrue to the St-afe tr((aaury. 


Valuation and taxation of personal estate. 

1896. 

1898. 

Valuation of personal estate. I 

Tax on personal o-state. 1 

$1,289,059 

19,898 

$1,396,421 

21,865 


INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

Insurance companies organized under the laws of Massachusetts, having 
capital stock, are taxable on the market value of shares under the general coriwra- 
tion tax law. • 

Separate taxes are, however, imposed on certain kinds of insurance companies. 
Mutual life insurance companies organized under the laws of the State, and 
foreign life insurance companies of all Muds doing business in the State, are 
subject to a tax of one-fourth of 1 per cent on the net value of all policies in 
force held by residents of the State in the year preceding the assessment. 

Mutual, fire, marine, and other insurance companies organized under the laws 
of the State, except life companies and those taxed under the general corporation 
tax, are required to pay a tax of 1 per cent on their receipts for all premiums and 
assessments, subject to deduction for premiums received in some other State and 
taxed in similar manner there. Companies of a similar character, organized, 
under the laws of other States or countries, pay a tax of 2 per cent on all 
premiums received for the insurance of property or received by agents within the 
State. 

All taxes on insm'ance companies, except on those taxed on their corporate 
franchise, pass to the treasury of the State without distribution. 


Insurance tax, 1896 and 1898. 


Snbjeotsof taxation. 

Values. 

Tax. 


$68,499,367 

16,066,540 





SHnnpin 





rr • 

193,023 

286,178 


Total.*. 


478,201 
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INHEEITANCE TAX. 

A State tax is lexied on all property passing to collateral heirs in any manner, 
after the death of the grantor, except that passing to or for the use of charitable, 
educational', or religious institutions, the property of which is exempt by law 
from taxation, and except in cases whore the estate does not exceed |10,000 after 
the payment of all debts, and excepting legacies or distributive shares of $500 or 
less, woperty passing to direct descendants and near relatives of deceased per¬ 
sons is not .subject to this tax. These taxes pass to the State treasury. , The rate 
is 6 per cent on the market value of all property thus passing. 

Amount of eolhfici-dl rnlicrifaucc tiu'. 

1894 . $239,368.55 

1895 . 419,437.11 

1890. «7.5,573.24 

1898. 563,673.00 

LiQUOB LICENSE TAX. 

Taxes are in^sed upon the privilege of selling liquors within the State, divided 
into several different classes with graded rates, and apportioned between the city 

J._ i _T-i-T. li__ i- __i.__l_J i.T>_ Cla._i_XT-- £ ___•_xt_ 


Taxes are in^sed upon the privilege of selling liquors within the State, divided 
into several different classes with graded rates, and apportioned between the city 
or town in which the license is granted and the State, the former receiving three- 
fourtlis and the latter one-fourth of the tax. 

The amount of this tax to the Common wealth, being one-fourth of the whole, was: 

1895 . $082,099.36 

1896 . 669,602.17 

1898. 769,834.25 

The principal sources of taxation for the Commonwealth of Massachusetts may 
be summarized as follows; 

1. General property tax, 1898. $1,745,840 


1. General property tax, 1898. 

3. Corporation taxes: 

fa) General corporation tax . ... 

(6) Bank stock tax. 

(c) Savings bank tax... 

fa) Insurance premium tax. 

|e) Excise tax on life insurance companies. 
(/) Foreign railroad t.ax. 


(/) Foreign railroad t.ax... 
(p) Mining companies tax.. 
(h) Other taxes on coiq>ora( 


8. Collateral ibheritance tax 
4. License fees: 

fa) Liquor licenses... 669,603 

(6) Peadlers’licenses. 28,902 

(«) Other licenses. 44,576 

8,075,284 

ValmtionandtaxationofrealandperscnMlpropertyinMassachu3etts,18!)fS(indl89g, 

1800 . 


1,076,030 

417,398 

1,291,286 

267,667 

171,848 

86,749 

4,908 

63,011 

275,578 
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Valuation and taxation of real and personal property in Massachusetts, 1896 and 
2^3^—Oontinned. 


1808. 


Itemii. 

Valuation of 
real esuto. 

Valuation of 

persoual estate. 

Tax on real 
estate. 

Taxon 

personal es¬ 
tate. 


S2,182,69(1, G51 


$33,591,013 



S581,&16,133 

$8,719,1«> 

1,478,6:10 

4,X62,:{75 

976,13(5 

1,278,506 

57,2(3 

193,02:5 

28.5,178 

26,719 

21,8(5.5 

7,785 

13,215 

32,252 

4,101 

3,079,:«7 

663,672 

1,800 

6,502 






265,288,808 

66,742,86() 

265,701,(568 

11,448,792 

1 77,209,201 

16,855,381 
6i 498.000 
*395,121 
•11,632,8(50 






















. 






. 

Railroad commissIbncTH’ (ax, inrliuUng iti- 



. 

















Tax for special coniniifi'ilon tai street nvil- 




Tolal. 




2,182,596, (161 

1,371,419,131 

3.3,^91,6-13 

20,907,474 



Total asacasments, 954,502.117. 


NATURE OF PERSONAL PROPERrST TAXED. 

• 

The total amount of personal property assessed is easily obtainable from the 
ofBcial publications of the State, but information as to the different kinds of per¬ 
sonalty taxed is not obtainable from those sources, and is obtained with difficulty. 
By particular inquiry the tax commission of 18i)7 acquired much valuable informa¬ 
tion upon this subject. 

The total assessed property in the State in 1896 was $3,632,520,278, of which 
$2,040,200,644 was real estate, and but $,582,319,634 personal property, the propor¬ 
tion being, roughly speaking, 4 to 1. 

There is a remarkable variation in the ratio of personalty to the total assessed 
valuation among the different cities and towns and in the State at large. Manu¬ 
facturing cities, from the valuation of machinery, show a large percentage of per¬ 
sonalty; other cities a smaller percentage, according to the information obtained 
by the commission. In 4 towns the personalty assessed is less than 6 per cent of 
the total valuation; in a few more it is loss th.an 10 percent, and in a considerable 
number less than 15 per cent of the total, while in 16 towns the personal property 
assessed by local assessors is 40 per cent of the total valuation. 

An attempt was also made by the commission referred to to ascertain the 
various kinds of personalty assessed, dividing it into 3 classes, tangible and intan¬ 
gible, and classifying each. 

In the cities (except Boston apd Somerville), the assessed personalty was classi- 
ffed as follows in 1896: 

Tangible personally: 

Stock in trade.$35,964,749 

Machinery. 77,338,741 

Furniture and carriages. 6,501,177 

Live stock. 6,357,015 

» Ships and vessels. 1,872,658 

Other tangible property. 1,609,197 


Total.. $129,763,537 

ntangible personalty: 

Monejr on hand and at interest...... 2,070,766 

Securities and investments. 22,810,714 

Income.. 3,880,220 

Other intangible personalty. 36,258,481 


Total 


65,020,181 


Total personal property. 
I 0—VOL XI- 30 


194,783,718 
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In these cities the tangible personal property was in the ratio pf 8 to 1 of the 
intangible. 

The classification of tangible personalty is somewhat accurate and reliable, but 
that of intangible property evidently signifies nothing. Pereonalty of this char¬ 
acter is assessed almost entirely by estimate or “ doomage ” in a lump sum and 
designated as “ cash assets,” “ securities,” “investments,” etc., the separation of 
various kinds being nominal. In Boston and Somerville no accurate data were 
obtainable. From estimate and inference the commission concludeji that the 
excess of tangible assessed property over intangible is less marked, in those cities 
than in otW cities of the State. 

In the towns of the State, with the exception of a few where the conditions are 
peculiar in that respect, the pfoportion of tangible to intangible personalty is also 
about 3 to 1. In the few exoo)itional towns referred to, where intangible person¬ 
alty crowds, the intangible personalty exceeds the tangible in the familiar ratio 
of 16 to 1. 

In iiriictice the assessment of the various kinds of tangible personalty, such as 
live stock, vessels, stock in trade, and machinery, is made by estimate rather than 
retuni, upon the discretion and judgment of the local assessors and upon varying 
standards and methods, resulting in the usual inequality. 

In the country there is a more general and uniform assessment and valuation 
of this class of property than in the towns and cities, and it is fairly satisfactory 
in its working. Indeed, the commission says all authorities agreed that the gen¬ 
eral property tax, which was first put into effect in the country under industrial 
conditions very similar to those which are now found in a farming town, works 
well under these conditions, but becomes more and more difficult of satisfactory 
application as pfbperty becomes larger in quantity and more complex in character; 
' hence in the larger towns and cities of diversified industries in actual practice 
the taxation of these forms of personalty is difficult, and varies as between differ¬ 
ent places, the difficulties and divergences being part of the general difficulty of 
applying any general property tax. 

The taxation of stock in trade in towns and cities by estimate, with the oppor¬ 
tunity for correction by formal sworn return and mformal conference, while 
entirely unreliable, diversified, and incomplete, is regarded by the commission as 
working better and resulting in less injustice than would a system of rigidly 
enforced returns. 

No deduction from the assessed stock in trade is allowed for debts, which is 
commended as avoiding fraud and evasion. It is related as a striking fact that 
in the investigations of commissions and evidence brought before committees of 
the general cfeurt no complaint is made by business men as to the working of this 
part of the tax system. Whether complaint is made by other classes, who have 
different kinds of property subject to taxation, is not stated. 

The taxation of machinery is made in the same manner and with the same gen¬ 
eral results. Because of the dependence of Massachusetts upon its manufacturing 
industries, the doubtful value of machinery, its rapid depreciation, sudden 
changes in value from improvements and new inventions, the commission con¬ 
cludes that it would be advi.sable to exempt it from taxation entirely, and recom¬ 
mends that it bo done as soon as convenient substitutes can be found for the 
revenue now derived therefrom. 

It is clear that tangible personalty upon the whole is but partially and unequally 
taxed. The taxation of intangible personal property, such as notes, stocks, bonds 
etc., in which the State is particularly rich, is most unsatisfactory. 

While the law permits sworn statements of taxables, and a liimted number are 
made, in practice these taxes are usually assessed by estimates or “ doomage.” 
Sworn statements when made are often false, and perjury is committed for the 
sake of evading or reducing taxation. Hence in a complicated society, with a mass 
of varied investments ramifying in all directions, the taxation of intangible per¬ 
sonalty is in a high degree uncertain, irregular, and unsatisfactory. It re^ 
mainly upon guesswork, and is demoralizing alike to taxpayers and tax officials. 
The commis,sxon says that the fact that the great bulk of intangible property 
taxable by law is not reached is admitted on all hands, and that ineffectual as 
the taxation of securities is, its weight is nevertheless felt both as an actual bur¬ 
den and as an imminent possibility ; that the taxation of personal property in the 
form of securities and investidents is a failure, incomplete and uncertain, not pro- 

S ortional to means as between individuals, and grossly unequal in its effects in 
ifferont parts of the State; that the experience of Massachusetts in this regard is 
the same as that of the other States of the Union; that everywhere, without excep¬ 
tion, the testimony is that this part of the system of the general property tax is 
unequal, unsuccessful, often demoralizing to tax officials, alyvays irritating to 
taxpayers. 
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The experience of Massachusetts in this respect is regarded as the more striking 
because there the difficulty does not lie mainly in the administration of the tax 
laws, because the assessors are usually honest, competent, anff zealous. While 
in other States there are grave abuses and corrupt laxity, in this State the standard 
of public duty continues to be hi^, the assessors intelligent and experienced, 
and the cause of failure is not in official deieliction, but lies in the system itself. 

It is maintained on one hand that the difficulty lies in the method of valuation 
and assessment of such property by local assessors, and that the remedy is to be 
found in more stringent assessment by State officials at some uniform rate; and 
on the other hand, that the whole system is bad, irrespective of the complication 
arising from local assessment; that the taxation of securities Involves‘double 
taxation, is unjust, and in any case impossible of satisfactory execution by local 
or State officials. 

The commission, in discussing the taxation of foreign securities in the hands of 
citizens of the Commonwealth, expresses the opinion that the method of taxing 
such securities as property within the State is taxed, is bad in principle as well 
as ineifective in practice, and that while such citizens should be required to con¬ 
tribute in some way to the public burdens—not with respect to the property 
represented by such securities, but with respect to the income therefrom—they 
should not be taxed on the securities in the same manner as if they held property 
in the State. It is pointed out that the attempt to enforce such taxation by the rig¬ 
orous and drastic measures frequently proposed would not only be ineffectual 
upon such an elusive form of property, but to the extent accomplished would be 
double taxation and unjust: that with the rate of interest upon such securities not 
exceeding 4i per cent, and the average rate of local taxation H per cent, the 
taxation amounts to one-third of the entire income, while no civilized country in 
ordinary times has ever imposed with success an iuconio tax of more than 3, or at 
moat 6, per cent; that such a taxation results in general evasion and perjury, and 
that the taxation of such securities by rigid sworn returns is most demoralizing 
and ineffective; that the method of local asaes.smont is not the root of the evjf, 
but that the fundamental cause is the futile endeavor to tax securities—^mere 
evidences of ownership of property—by the same methods and at the same rate 
as tangible, visible property. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE TAX COMMISSION. 

The commission therefore propo.see a radical change in existing metfiods, and 
recommends that all securities and evidences of debt representing ownership or 
interest in property outside the State be not subject to the general tax on prop¬ 
erty. This, they say, would do away with all questions of double taxation and 
administrative difficulties and make the legislation of the State with respect to 
such securities consistent with itself. 

With this recommendation the commission, recognizing the injustice and 
inequality of exempting the holders of securities and obligations from taxation 
and the necessity of requiring some contribution to the taxes of the State in 
some reasonable proportion to means, is impelled to the consideration of sub¬ 
stitutes for such tax. 

Considering a tax upon income as such substitute, while recognizing such a tax 
as in principle the most equitable that could be devised, and in practical working 
preferable to the present system, the difBculty under present conditions of admin¬ 
istering such a tax with certain^ and equality of treatment as between different 
taxpayers is thought to bo too great to warrant the recommendation of its adop¬ 
tion. The commission fails, however, to present any forcible or logicid reasons 
or argument to justify the assumption that such a tax levied by State authorities 
by reasonable methods would be impractical in its results, or the apprehension 
expressed that it would result in evasion and concealment to so great an extent 
as to render it ineffectual and deservedly unpopular. 

The commission seems to magnify the objection to requiring from the holder 
of such securities a statement or return for taxation, such as would not appear 
objectionable in business as a basis for credit, and to be oversolicitous of the 
feelings of those whose sensitiveness is principally aroused by the desire to dodge 
taxation. 

Animated by this objection, which is regarded with undue seriousness, thecom- 
mission seeks fur a substitute for the taxation of such securities and obligations 
which would obviate the necessity of rigorous methods for discovery of property 
by returns. 

Referring to the Pennsylvania method—designated as a compromise policy, in 
its effect not far from a State income tax on securieties—of taxing such securities 
at the uniform rate of 4 mills on each dollar of the value, or |4 on each $1,000 of 
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value, the commission concludes that its practical working In that State is not 
satisfactory, and,e::^res8e8 the opinion that this method offers no advantages 
over that of a State income tax. 

The Connecticut method of taxing such securities—subjecting them to a uni¬ 
form State tax of ^ per $1,000 of value by registration—is also considered, but 
while some advantages are conceded, it is not regarded as satisfactory in its 
operation or results. 

The commission, in its search for methods of taxation of such property owners 
which would relieve them from a declaration and yield more cert^ and uniform 
contributions of revenue, recommends two modes as feasible and avoiding the 
objections referred to; namely, the extension of the existing inheritance tax to 
yield a substantial increase in revenue, and a tax on occupants of habitations, or 
a tax on presumed or estimated income based on the expenditare of the taxpayer 
for dwelling-house purposes. It proposes a graded tax on all perssns occupy¬ 
ing dwellings of an annual rental value exceeding $400, and, in view of this tax, the 
abolition of the present tax vn incomes “from professions, trade, or employment.” 
These further innovations upoft the “ simple system of the general property tax” 
are moposed for the commendable imij)ose of securing still OTeater variety in the 
methods of taxation, to correspond with the growing com^exity in the owner¬ 
ship and distribution of wealth. It is suggested that if the changes recommended 
wore made and followed in other States as'well, they would avoid double taxation 
and result for the country as a whole in a sound and consistent system of local 
and State taxation. 

The commission finally recommends the abolition of existing taxes on intangible 
periwnalty, such as stocks, bonds, and loans on mortgages, the inheritance and 
habitation taxes being relied upon to yield an equivalent revenue. 

MINORITY REPORT. 

One member of the commission presented an elaborate aiid characteristic 
minority report, vigorously opposing most of the recommendations of the 
mwority. 

The difference in the positions of the respective branches of the commission 
upon fund^ental propositions apparently arises from the fact that they occupy 
different view points as to the nature of the general property tax system as applied 
to the indostrial and property conditions existing in the Commonwealth. 

Both are animated by the same commendable purpose—the attainment of the 
greatest possible degree of justice and equality in the practical apidication of a 
system or taxation. 

Both evidently agree upon the essential principles of taxation, but the majority 
is apparently inoved by a sense of the in^equacy of existing methods alone to 
provide a practical operation of those principles, while the minority evidently has 
abounding faith in the efficiency of the system if properly supplemented and 
enforced by legislation and correct administration. 

The majority recognizes the necessity of adopting other methods in conjunc¬ 
tion with those existing for tlie assessment and taxation of certain kinds M cor¬ 
porate and intangible property, which it assumes can not be properly reached 
through existing methods mone, while the minority afiinns the efficiency of the 
present system through proper administration to reach for taxation all kinds of 
proMrty. 

The majority is apparently impelled to the conclusion that the principle of 
self-assessment of taxables through verified property statements, supplemented 
by coercive measures for its enforcement, and the self-assessment of townships and 
wards by the competitive valuation method, have proven utter failures in the 
practical experience of States, while the minority is impressed with tlie conviction^ 
that the success of these methods is a question of proper administration. 

Brief reference to some of the points in his report will suffice to indicate his 
views and his trend of thought iipn the subject of taxation; and Inasmuch as he 
voices the sentiment of a large class of people active in the advocacy of their 
opinions, such reference may not be out of place in this report. 

His conviction that every taxable should be compelled to contribute to the sup¬ 
port of government and society according to his ability, and that ability to con¬ 
tribute is justly measured by the value of his property, in whatever form it exists, 
is unyielding. He exhibits no patience, leniency, or toleration towards the “tax- 
dodging constituency,” and his policy is that of compulsory equality of taxatioii 
by uniform assessment and taxation of all kinds of property through coercive 
measures. 
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The way to rednoe the tax rate without increasing the tax valuation, he says, is 
simply to secure the payment of the tax upon pro^rty that «*cape8. He vigor¬ 
ously protests that the pi'esont tendency, as shown in the demands foi; exemption 
from taxation of those who have the most of the world’s wealth, rests upon the 
theory that the prosperity of the State is in direct proportion to the exalted priv¬ 
ileges of the few. He inveighs against that tendency and urges tliat “ Massachu¬ 
setts should stand as the consorver of her ancient rights and privileges, and slionld 
insist upon a system of equal taxation, exempting only the poor, the unfortunate, 
the aged, and such institutions as shall best advance the interests of the whole 
poOTle.” 

He favors the taxation of securities of all kinds, contending that they are not 
merely evidences of property, but actual property to all intents and purposes, 
subject to transfer and sale, and that the taxation of such property is not, in the 
proper sense of the term, “ double taxation.” He opposes the abolition of this tax 
and favors its enforcement by drastic penal measures, bitterly condemns evasion 
and tax dodging on the part of citizens, and characterizes one who by willful 
concealment ovMes his tax as “ a lawbreaker with malice prepense.” 

“ The man who refused to pay his poll tax was incarcerated for his refusal, and 
the common people, unlearned in tax theories, might well ask: Why should not 
the millionaire who evades the tax be liable to as severe a penalty?” 

He recommends that the “vast sums escaping taxation through imposition 
upon the generous provisions of the State” by deposits in savings banks favored 
in taxation should be reached, and that amounts on deposit exceeding $500 be 
taxed above the present reduced rate. 

He maintains in sweeping generalities that intangible nersgnalty should be 
taxed as all other property, and that a system should be adopted to prevent its 
escape, to the end that the State might enjoy a rate so low that one class would* 
not De burdened with the weight of the taxes of others. 

He agrees with his a.ssociates that “ the great bulk of intangible properties do 
escape taxation,” and has mudh to say about the “ privileged classes ” who (fwn 
such property and the power of the State to “ compel obedience to the law.” 

He commends the sound sense of the Maine commission of 1899: “We have no 
sjTupathy with the idea that because some men will defraud the revenue, because 
they will conceal property, commit perjury, and resort to all conceivable trickery 
to prevent taxation, therefore the whole classes of property which they would 
thus hide from the assessor should be exempted by law.” * 

He gives little consideration to the substitution of other methods for the taxa¬ 
tion of such pel-sons and property, but insists that they shall be jictually taxed 
through present methods. 

He proceeds to show by statistics that the personal property of the city and 
State subject to taxation is at least twice the value of the real estate, and that on 
the basis of 2,040 millions of realty assessed in 1896, the personalty should have 
been 4,080 millions, or 2,750 millions more than was actually taxed. 

On a total taxation of $38,619,570 of that year the added asse.ssinent of even 
2,000 millions of intangible personalty would have reduced the rate to about $8.50 
per $1,000. 

Ho attributes such escape of property from taxation to the laxity of the laws 
and not to the system in force, and favors compulsory statements as the remedy. 

He favors the taxation of real-estate mortgages and denies that the exemption 
of the mortgage in the hands of the holder would relieve the owner of the land 
by a corresponding diminution of interest, as the rate of interest depends upon 
many other things than the rate of taxation. 

He undertakes to prove by statistics that mortgage rates of interest show 
no greater decline where these securities are relieved from taxation, and that 
mortgage exemption causes no appreciable reduction of interest charges to the 
borrower. 

He does not favor State assessment, but recommends “no new departure from 
the ancient policy of the State ‘ to tax all men according to the measures of their 
ability,’ but rather to complete the system now in operation by such amendments 
as shall adapt our policy to the more complicated conditions of our time.” 

EEPOET OF THE LEGHSLATIVE COMMITTEE. 

A special committee on taxation, consisting of 4 members of the senate and 11 
members of the house of the Massachusetts legislature, was appointed, to which 
were referred the ^ecommS'ndations of both the majority and nunority reports of 
the special commission above set forth, and various bills submitted for carrying 
rat such recommendations. 
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The reconunendations of the majority were briefly ae followe: 

1. An inheritaifce tax upon both realty and personalty of 6 per cent, exempting 
estates not exceeding $10,000, and abating $5,000 on estates between $10,000 and 
$25,000, the revenue to be divided between the State treasury and local districts. 

2. A tax on occupiers in proportion to house rentals, only the excess over $400 
rental being taxable. 

3. Abolition of the present taxes on intangible porsonaltjr, such as stocks, bonds, 
loans on mortgages, and incomes, the tax under 1 and 2 being relied on'to yield at 
least as much as is now secured from this source. 

4. Assumption by the State treasury of county expenses. 

6. Appropriation by the State of the revenue from taxes on corporate excess 
now distributed amoug the several cities and towns. 

The minority report protested against the removal of the tax on intangible prop¬ 
erty as putting all the burdens of taxation on the poor and active and exempting the 
rich, and as being unconstitutional class legisl.ation; condemned the house-rental 
tax, and opposed the redistribution of county exiienses. The positive recommenda¬ 
tions were the taxation of intangible personal pi-operty like all other property, and 
the adoption of a rigid system to prevent its escape. In detail, it advocated the 
increased taxation of savings banks deposits in excess of $1,000, the taxation of 
mortgages, and incidentally the prohibition of covenants by borrowers to assume 
and pay taxes on mortgages; a tax on personal property at a uniform rate through¬ 
out the State, to be determined by the average rate of the previous year, the per¬ 
sonal tax to be doubled when sworn returns are not filed, such tax to be laid by 
the tax commissioner, assisted by a corps of State assessors, with power to control 
local assessments, who, when not otherwise employed, are to seek for the discovery 
, of concealed personal property and the detection and punishment of those making 
false returns. In vie w of the experience of enlightened foreign nations, a graduated 
inheritance tax was favored for additional revenue, but not as a means of exempt- 
ii\g intangible property. 

The report of the special tax commission was given most careful consideration, 
and the committee hold many he.arings and heard a large number of witnesses 
both for and against the projMised .recommendations. Tlie committee says in its 
report that there was no evidence from the attendance upon the hearings of any 
widespread fooling of dissatisfaction upon the part of the taxpayers with the 
existing ^stem. 

The case of the petitioners, so called, or those who desired a change in the exist¬ 
ing laws and approval of the recommendations in the majority report of the tax 
commission.owas ably conducted by the counsel of the Anti-Double Taxation 
League, having a membership of 1,000 citizens of Massachusetts especially 
interested in the abolition of the present taxes on inbingiblo personalty proposed 
bv the majority. The testimony came chiefly from those who had made a sjiecialty 
of the subject and had very positive views upon the proposed changes, and the 
arguments made in favor of such changes displayed great lc<arning and ability. 
Among the numerous witnesses representing various classes of property were 
representatives of mining companies having large sums of money deposited in 
local banks and whoso offices were in Boston, although many of the companies 
were organized in other States, who testified that if their stockholders were 
reached and taxed it would be necessary for them to leave the State; that the 
royalties and franchise taxes in other States were considerable and the taxation 
of stock there would be double taxation; that the State could compel them to 
furnish a list of shareholders (a bill for that purpose liaving been introduced), 
and if such a law were passed they would move their offices from the State. 

The remonstrants against the changes proposed by the majority report were 
made up largely of those who had studied the subject and had very decided opin¬ 
ions upon it; of assessors, who were practically a unit against them, representatives 
of farming interests, and mayors and solicitors of several cities of the Common¬ 
wealth; and able and learned arguments were also made against the proposed, 
changes. 

The committee also gave careful consideration to the views and opinions of 
economist and writers upon the subject of taxation, and sought light upon the 
difficult subject in every direction by exhaustive study and investigation. 

A most notable feature of the hearings was the wide divergence in the opinions 
and views of witnesses and counsel upon the subject of taxation and the positive¬ 
ness and tenacity with which such diametrically opposite views were advocated. 

The nature and sources of the testimony given, coming principally from stu¬ 
dents, theorists, and assessors, comparatively little being heard from taxpayers 
generally, suggested to the committee the probability that the truth might lie 
between the extremes presented chiefly on theoretical groufids, and led to a 
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most careful examination of the existing system as it affects the great mass of 
taxpayers. 

The committee says that looting at the situation broarlly, anS considering taxa¬ 
tion as the art of raising necessary public revenue fairly and in a manner not 
only proportional but reasonable, rather than as the exact science of finding 
every bit of property and extracting from it the largest possible tax by strict 
logical rules, it may be questioned whether the strictures upon the present sys¬ 
tem, from theorists upon the one side and assessors on the other, are as deserved 
as might at first appear. A considerable revenue is collected, the committee says, 
from the tax on intangible property, and no general complaint was made by those 
who pay taxes out of proportion to what others pay. The conclusion* was that 
the imdeniablo defects in the present system ought not to be needlessly exag¬ 
gerated, and that the Commonwealth should be very slowtoovertuni its methods 
of taxation on no better ground than that they are not ideal or perfect. 

In a conservative and practical spirit the features of the various changes pro¬ 
posed were considered and discussed from the standpoint of practical successful 
legislation, in the light of the circumstances which exist among the people and 
the industrial and political conditions existing in the Commonwealth. 

Considering the views of the extreme advocates of opposing views among wit¬ 
nesses the committee says: “When tho practical assessor is consulted for what is, 
and the theoretical economist for what ought to be, it is learned from the econo¬ 
mist that what the assessor wants ought not to be, and from tho assessor that 
wliat the economist wants already exists.” 

The committee, believing that the majority report of the special tax commis¬ 
sion should be accepted or rejected as a whole, refused to recommend its adoption 
as a substitute for the existing system of ta.xation. The abolitfbn of the present 
tax on intangible personalty could not bo recommended unless some less objection! 
able substitute were provided which would yield the required revenue. 

The proposed habitation tax was regarded as open to many objections, as a 
sumptuary law that would fail especially upon the most deserving class in! the 
community, discourage marriage and residence in Massachusetts, and above all 
place an excessive burden upon the home, the creation and maintenance of which 
are of tho highe.st importance to the well-being of the oommvinity. It would bear 
disproportionately upon those with moderate means, audits cons'titutionality was 
questionable. 

The inheritance tax of ,5 per cent on both realty and personalty wasgegarded as 
objectionable, and an inberitance tax on personalty alone at a rate which would 
not be burdensome would not afford an adequate substitute for the loss of revenue 
which would result from the e-xemption of intangible personalty. • 

The committee was unable to report tavorafily upon any oi' the recommenda¬ 
tions proposed in the minority report for the stricter enforcement of existing 
laws, and did not approve of the act providing lor the State assessment of per¬ 
sonalty. It was also opposed to tho gr aduated inheritance tax. 

In regard to the petition of the Anti-Donble Taxation League, providing for the 
exemption from taxation in the Commonwealth of personal proi orty situated and 
taxed without, and shares of certain corporations organized under the laws of 
other States, but owned in Massachusetts, the ec.mmittee said that in so far as it 
would exempt the taxation of personal property, such as stock in trade, caftle. and 
property of like nature already ta.xed in otlier States, it xvas not open to serious 
objection, but it was thought that ihe evil was not of suflicient magnitude to jus¬ 
tify legislation upon tlie subject, in view of the complications which would follow. 
To the proposed exemption of sharos of foreign corporations owned within the 
State serious objections were found. 

In announcing its conclusions that it could not reccommend any legislation 
introducing fundamental changes in the present law or any radici changes in 
the administration of the law as it existed, the committee recognized the disap- 
fiointment likely to bo felt by both sides, and stated that tho committee did not 
feel called upon to originate any legislation, but concerned itself with the consid¬ 
eration of the commission’s report, with the result stated; that changes in laws so 
vital to tho well-being of the community as those of taxation must be made only 
after the most careful, painstaking, and deliberate investigation; that such laws 
are the result of extended legislation, and the system one of growth which has 
more or less adequately kept pace with changes in industrial conditions; that 
the members of the system are so articulated that the disturbance of one more or 
less affects all the States; that to formulate a tax system for a new community Is 
one thing, to revolutionize an existing system quite another; and that legislation 
in this direction should come only in response to a pressing and widespread demand 
for it. Admitting all alleged defects in the present system, the pmdent legislator 
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must be oonfldent that changes proposed-will improve conditions before he can 
recommend them) and such changes must come to meet the wishes of the average 
oninion. They can not be hastened to conform to the views of reformers who 
always ridb on the crest of the wave of process, nor can they be long retarded 
to avoid offending those who would never change existing conditions. Legisla¬ 
tion on the subject can not be made id advance of public opinion, and as a com¬ 
mittee they were not st^tisfied that this mandate had yet been expressed in favor 
of radical changes. 

The committee said the fact that no radical changes were recommended should 
not discourage those who believe that existing conations can be improved, and 
invited continued agitation on the subject as the only way that inteUigent public 
opinion can be created, in resronse to which changes in the law are sure to be made. 

The reports and proposed changes in the taxation laws were also carefully con¬ 
sidered and discussed in the assembly, and no material changes in tBe taxation 
system have yet been made. Thus the laborious work of the special tax com¬ 
mission appointed in recogifitiqn of “ the widespread disatisfaction ” with exist¬ 
ing laws, comimsed of men of recojpiized ability and standing, resulting in the 
presentation of one of the ablest and most comprehensive reports ever made by 
a tax commission, and one of the most valuable contributions to the literature of 
taxation, has thus been unproductive of direct results in legislation. 

These reports, of the special tax commission and of the joint legislative com¬ 
mittee form a most valuable study, and constitute one of the most interesting 
and instructive chapters in the modem literature of taxation, and an important 
object lesson in the obstacles to practical reform in long-established systems. 

Therein is clearly and forcibly illustrated the wide gulf between conception 
and attainment!' between scientific theories of taxation and the action of practi- 
• cal legislators upon the subject, and the fact that practical reform in taxation is 
attainable only in response to enlightened aggressive public sentiment along prac¬ 
tical lines and under the direction of men in whom are combined ability and learn¬ 
ing in the theories of correct taxation, with a practical knowledge and experience 
in Dusiness and political affairs. 

The practical value of this chapter in the able and voluminous contributions of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts to the literature of taxation induced us to 
give it so considerable space in this report. 



CONITECTICITT. 

The (iistingaishiiiff feature of the system of taxation existing in this State is the 
entire separation of Slate and local revenues, real estate and personal property in 
general feing assessed and taxed locally for local pijrposes, and all State revenues 
being raised by special taxes, mostly on corporations, and not by direct prop¬ 
er^ tax. 

There are no constitutional limitations or provisions as to the power of taxa¬ 
tion, the authority of the legislature in respect to matters of taxatW apparently 
being supreme. 

For the reason that there is no direct property tax for State purposes; the reve¬ 
nues of the State being raised largely from special taxes on corporations, little 
need be said for onr purpose upon the system of local taxation. 

PEOPEBTY TAX. 

In respect to local taxation, the general property tax prevails. 

The general plan of taxing property was adopted in 1819. Prior to that time 
Connecticut from her earliesj; history had pursued the plan of taxing incomes 
rather than property. Those engaged in tr^cs or professions were assessed on 
an estimate of their annual Incomes. 

Real estate was rated for taxation not at its capital value, but in proportion 
to its estimated annual income. 

Lands, as well as houses and buildings, were listed at fixed rates by statutes 
thought to represent, not values, but the average income they woujd produce, 
thus placing them beyond the control of assessors and preventing opportunity for 
evasion. 

Although the system was to a greiit extent changed in 1819 to on« of assessment 
on property valuation, the old theory of taxing property in proportion to income 
or productive capacity was partly kept up by listing real estate at 3 per cent and 
personalty at a larger proportion, frequently 0 iier cent, of its true value. 

In 1850 this distinction between real and personal property was abolished and 
all taxable property was made ratable at 3 per cent of its value. 

This presemd the form only of an income tax, and in 1860 was abandoned and 
replaced by legislative provision for listing all property at its full value. 

Prior to 1891 the revenues required bythe State were in considerable part raised 
by the same methods employed for raising local taxes, and mingled with them in 
the direct tax upon local property. The result was the usual growth of the evils 
of une<iual asressinent and escape of property from the tax rolls. 

While the statutes require the assessment of all taxable proTOrty at the fair market 
value thereof, and not at its value at a forced or auction sale, the tax commission 
in its report of 1887 says that few, if any, town assessors value real estate at what 
they think it is fairly worth, but, on the contrary, first make appraisal of its actual 
value and then put it in the list at a certain proportion thereof, varying from 33 
to 75 per cent; and that similar reductions are made in valuing personal property, 
though with less uniformity and more injustice. 

This abuse was attributed to the payment by each town of a State tax of a fixed 
, percentage of its gr,and list. 

Although no State tax is now levied directly upon property, the habitual under¬ 
valuation of property, and failure to assess at all a large proportion of personalty, 
still constitutes the most prominent evil in the system of local taxation, which 
operates with special injustice to the small property owner in that State, accord- 
ingto the twelfth annum report of the bureau of labor statistics in 1896. 

The bureau, in the report referred to, reports an investigation based largely 
upon statements of local assessors themselves, showing valuations varying from 
50 per cent to lOtf per cent of full value, the average percentage in the entire 
State being 69.6, which, from the sources of information, would obviously be 
sufficiently high. 
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From this reirart, very few of the assessors, in their own statement even, pre¬ 
tend to assess full '.'alne, or 100 per cent. 

While taxable personal property that can be seen and handled is, .according to 
the reports referred to, listed and taxed with great inequality and discrimination, 
but a small portion of the intangible property, such as notes, bonds, book debts, 
stocks, mortgages, etc., all of which are taxable, has ever been listed, and this 
portion is decreasing each year, although such property is rapidly increasing in 
amount and value in thiit State. 

PROPERTY DIRECTLY TAXABLE. 

All real estate not exempt is subject to taxiitlon and assessed by local assessors, 
and set in tlie list of the town wliero situated. 

Personal property in this State or elsewhere not specialljr exempt for the pur¬ 
pose of taxation includes all notes, bonds, and stocks (not issued oy the United 
States), moneys, credits, choses in action, and all vessels,goods,chattels, or effecte, 
or any intereA therein; and such property belonging to a resident in the State is 
required to be set in his list in the town where he re.sides, at its then actual valua¬ 
tion, except when otherwise provided; but money secured by mortgage on real 
estate in Connecticut, when there is no agreement that the borrower shall pay the 
tax, is set in the list and taxed only in the town where said real estate is situated. 

Those provisions do not include money or property actually invested in mer¬ 
chandising or manufacturing curried on outside of the State, and the list of any 
person need not include any property situated in another State when it can be 
made satisfactorily to appear to the assessors that it is fully assessed and taxed in 
, such State to the same extent as other like property owned by its citizens; but 
this does not apply to moneys loaned by residents of this State to p,arties out of 
the State as money at interest, nor to bonds issued by or loans made to any rail¬ 
road company located out of the State; when such bonds are owned and loans 
made by residents of Connecticut, they are subjectf to taxation as other personalty 
or may come within the tax on investments hereafter referred to. 

It has been held by the supreme courts of the State and of the United States 
that foreign mortgage loans are taxable under present laws against the holder, 
notwithstanding the borrower m<ay pay the taxes on the mortgaged property 
where situated. (Kirtland v. Hotchkiss, 100 U. S., 491.) 

Money loaned at interest with the agreement that the borrower shall pay the 
taxes thereon, and scoured by mortgage of real e.st,ate in Connecticut, is exempt 
from taxation, to an amount equal to the assessed value of the land mortgaged, as 
valued and set in the as.sessment list of the town where it is situated, but the 
excess of such loan over such valuation is assessed and taxed in the town where 
the lender resides, in the same manner as other money at interest. While real- 
estate mortg<ages are taxable to the holders .as other personalty, in practice the 
holders do not pay any tax, the borrowers paj-ing all that is paid. 

The whole property of every corporation in this State whose stock is not by law 
liable to taxanon and which is not roipiired to pay a direct tax to the State in lieu of 
other taxes, and whose property is not by law expresMy exempt from taxation, is 
liable to taxation in the same manner iis the iiroperty of individuals. 

Real estate owned by a corporation not required for the k ansaction of its appro- 
liriate business, unless specially exempted by law, is taxable. 

The real estate of any such corporation is assessed in the town where it is situ¬ 
ated and the personal estate whore it has its principal place of business, and the 
stockholdeis of any corporation the whole property of which is assessed and 
taxed in its name are exempt from asaes.sment or taxation for their stock therein. 

Shares of capital stock of any bank, n.ational banking association, trust, insur¬ 
ance, investment, turnpike, bridge, or plank-road company, owned by a resident 
of the State are set in his list at their market value in the town where he resides, but 
so much of the capital of any such company as may be invested in real estate on 
which it is assessed and pays a tax is deducted from the market value of its stock 
in its returns to assessors. 

The cashiers or secretaries of all corporations whose stock is liable to taxation 
are required annually to inform the assessors of each town, city, or borough of 
the names of the stockholders residing therein, the amount of stock held by them 
and its market value, and a penalty is imposed for failure to comply with this 
provision. 

The cashier of each bank, the treasurer of each savings bank, and the secretary 
of each corporation is roiiuired upon request of assessors of any town, city, or 
borough to inform them of the name of any person therein owning stock or bonds 
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held by ench corporation as collateral secnrity for any indebtedness or liability 
and the amount .and description thereof. » 

The owner of any share of the capital stock of any corporation W.J 10 transfers 
snob share to another with the intent of evading the provisions of the tax law 
forfeits to the town in which he resides 1 per cent of the value of stock so 
transferred. 

No person is assessable for manufacturing materials or manufactured goods on 
hand beyond the amount of capital actually invested and surplus earnings, nor at 
a less sum than the present true value of ms real estate and machinery belonging 
thereto, unless reduced by indebtedness as provided by law. 

The interest of any trading, mercantile, manufacturmg, or mechanical business 
is assessed where the business is carried on. 

The average amount of goods kept on hand for sale during the previous year is 
the rule of assessment and taxation; but merchants are liable to .assessment for 
any amount due them from responsible persons beyond their liabilities. 

A resident of any town indebted to another resident of the State in such man¬ 
ner that the debt is liable to bo assessed to the creditor may have the amount 
deducted from his li.st, and it is then added to the list of the creditor. 

Assessors who may omit any real estate or any amount equivalent to its valua¬ 
tion from the list of .any person because of indebtedness secured by mortgage on 
such real estate, or the board of relief who may reduce such list for such cau.se, 
are required to add the amount of such indebtedness to the list of the creditor, if 
resident in the same town, and if ho does not reside in such torvn, to make a list 
against him embracing such indebtedness, .and notify him in wi-iting of the same. 

By special statute the assessors are required to take from all,persons giving in 
tax lists a rigorous swom .statement in form’ prescribed, but the listing statute 
is not enforced. Personal lists of taxable proi)erty are, in practice, filled in b^ 
estimate of assessors, and corrections made by local boards of relief upon appli¬ 
cation and showing. 

The following gr,and list fof 1899 shows the classes of property assessed lofially 
for taxation, and the assessed v.aluation thereof: 


Grand list for W!>, Octoher I. 


Vslnation. 

Dwelling houses (with land up to li acres).$255,918,932 

Land.......* 63,752,308 

Mills and investments in manufacturing opor.ation.s.. 105,101,733 

Horses.. 3,496,632 

Neat cattle.. 8,190,281 

Sheep.. 20,647 

Swine and poultry.. 6,271 

Farming .and mechanic utensils . 93,126 

Clocks, watches, etc. 359,729 

Masical instruments.. 914,450 

Household furniture and libraries.— 1,898,963 

Can-iages, etc.. 1,879,7.57 

Bridges, etc., stocks. 147,124 

Bank insurance, etc.,stocks. 82,707,119 

State stocks. 173,2.32 

Railroad, city, etc., bonds... 690,3‘^ 

Stores, merchandise and trade.... 35,428,403 

Quarries, fisheries, and mines... 1,103,804 

Investments in vessels, etc. 1,182,590 

Money at interest. 1.508,231 

Money on hand. 1,103,312 

All other taxable property... 3,821,819 

Addition by board of relief (township board). 8,854,243 


Total. 517,848,080 

Deduction by board of relief. 9,704,337 


508,148,749 

62,020,000 


Added by board of equalization 
State valuation.. 


670,163,749 
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STATE EEVENUES. 

The principal revenues of the State of Connecticut are derived from the fol¬ 
lowing sources: 

RAILitOADS. 

With the exception of certain real estate not used directly in the operation of 
railroads, no railroad property is assessed for local purpsos, but all the property 
of a railroad is assessM as a unit for State purposes only, at a rate fixed by law. 

This method is based on the assumption tW the market value of the stock and 
bonds and floating debt of a railroad company represents the taxable value of all 
its property, and that the rate fixed by law—1 per cent of such valuation—is prac¬ 
tically a fair average as regards taxes paid by other interests, and what it would 
pay ii assessed proportionately in each taxing district through which its line 
passes. It appears to be gen-irally regarded in the State as a just system. 

Each company operating in the State is required to deliver to the controller of 
the State a verified annual report, showing the number of shares and different 
classes of its stock and the market value of each share; the dividends paid on each 
class during the preceding year; the amount of its funded and floating debt, and 
the market value of any such indebtedness which is lielow par in value; the num¬ 
ber, amount, and market value of any unpaid bonds secured by mortgage; the 
amount of bonds issued by any town or city in aid of the construction of such 
road, such bond.s being specially exempt by statute; the amount of money on 
hand; the amount paid for taxes during the previous year; the whole length of 
the road, and those portions thereof lying without the State. 

, Every railroad company is required to pay annu.ally on or before November 26 
to the State 1 per cent or the vmuation of said stock made and corrected by the 
Stiite board of equalization, and of the par value of funded and floating indebt¬ 
edness as contained in such statement, or if any of guch indebtedness is worth less 
than par, then of its valuation fixed by said board after deducting from the valu¬ 
ation the amount of any obligations or of their market value, if below par, held 
in trust for said company, as part of any sinking fund belonging to it, and from 
the amount required to be paid for taxes the amount of taxes paid on real estate 
not used for railroad purjjoses; and the valuation so fixed by said board is declared 
by law to ,be the measure of v,alue of such railroad, its rights, franchises, and 
property in the State for purposes of taxation; and this tax is in lieu of all other 
taxes on its franchises, funded and floating debt, and railroad property in the 
State. r 

When any part of a railroad lies in Connecticut, the company owning such 
road pays 1 per cent on such proportion of said valuation as the length of its road 
lying in the State bears to the entire length of the road. 

But in fixing the valuation the length of any branch thereof in the State of 
less value i)er mile than one-fourth of the average value per milo of the trunk 
road is excluded, and every such branch is estimated at its just and true value, 
and assessed at said rate. 

In the c,ase of any railroad company, which during the 2 years preceding the 
making of the annual return has paid regular dividends at the same annual rate 
per cent on all or any class of its shares of stock, the market value of each shard 
of said stock is by law declared to bo the average of the closing bids or prices 
offered for said stock or any shares thei-eof, during the 12 consecutive months 
preceding the making of such returns, as regularly published by any board of 
directors, unless the State board considers it desirable that the market value thereof 
shall be otherwise ascertained. 

In all cases whore, for any reason, it is not possible or feasible to fix the market 
value of any stock in the manner desorit)ed, the value in the return is fixed at the 
price of the last reported market sale of such stock, and the board may fix and 
determine the valuation according to the best information they can obtam. 

From the judgment and determination of the State board or equalization as to 
valuation there is no appeal except through the courts. 

The amount of taxes paid by railroads in this State in 1899 was $966,602.92. 
Individuals are not taxed either on the stock or the securities of railroad compa¬ 
nies in the State held by them. 


STREET RAILWAYS. 

The foregoing methods and laws with regard to the taxation of railroads apply 
also to and include all street railways of every description. The amount paid by 
street railways in 1899 was $138,502.78. 
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TAX ON NONRESIDENT STOCK. 

The cashier or secretary of each corporation whose stock M liable to taxation, 
And not otherwise taxed tinder the provisions of the laws for the taxation of cor¬ 
porations, is required to deliver anmially to the State controller a sworn list of 
its stockholders residing without the State, and the number and market value of 
the shares of stock therein belonging to each, and to pay to the State li per cent 
of such value, under penalty of forfeiture of f 100 in adijition to said ij per cent 
for neglect to comply with these provisions. Tho yield from this tax, mostly 
from banks, trust companies, and insurance companies, in 1899 was 1107,537.27. 

DOMESTIC INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

The secretary or treasurer of every mutual fire or life insurance company 
chartered by the State is required annually to render to the controller a sworn 
statement showing the total amount of its assets and market value thereof, the 
amount of premium notes held by it, with certain deductions for unpaid losses, 
and real estate liable to taxation in this State and other exempt property; and every 
such mutual fire-insurance company is required to pay as a tax upon its corpor.ato 
franchise three-fourths of 1 per cent of such valuation remaining, and every 
such mutual life-insurance cempauy is required to pay to the State annually as a 
tax upon its coiyorate franchise a sum equal to one-fourth of 1 per cent on the 
total amount of its premium notes, and on tho market value of all its other 
assets, deducting its unpaid losses and the mai'ket value of its real estate taxed 
locally, and other property that may be exempt fi-om taxation. 

These sums so required to be paid by fire and life insurance companies annually 
are in lieu of all other taxes upon their assets, except upon real estate held over, 
and above what may bo necessarily used in transacting their appropriate business, 
and in case of a life-insurance comp.my except its taxable stock. 

The yield of these taxes in lfi99 w.as: > 


Tax on mutual fire-insurance companies.$11,036.88 

Tax on mutual life-insurance oomp,niie.s. 283,817.13 

Total. 294,853.60 


FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

Every insurance company organized under the laws of another ^ate, and doing 
business in Connecticut, and each agent of every such insurance company, is 
required to pay to tho insurance commissioner of this State reciprocal taxes, or 
the same fees and taxes as are imposed by such other State upon any similar Con¬ 
necticut insurance company transacting business in such other State, and every 
agent of any insurance company organized under the laws of any foreign govern¬ 
ment, licensed to do business in Connecticut, is required to pay to the insurance 
commissioner an annual tax of 3 per cent upon the amount of premiums collected 
or received during the year. The receipts of the insui'anoe commissioner for 1899 
were $77,946.98. 

SAVINGS BANKS. 

The treasurer of each savings b<ank is required annually to make to the State 
controller a sworn statement of all its deposits, exclusive of si^lus, and each 
bank to pay to the State an annual tax on its corporate franchise equal to one- 
fourth of 1 per cent on the amount of its deposits, exclusive of surplus, deducting, 
however, from said deposits the sum of $50,000 and certain classes of bonds exempt, 
said tax being in lieu of all other taxes upon such bank, its deposits and surplus, 
except upon real estate owned by it not required and used in its appropriate busi¬ 
ness. The amount of this tax in 1899 was $392,782.98. 

NATIONAL BANKS. 

The cashier of each National bank in the State is annually required to give to 
the treasurer of tho town where such bank is located a sworn list of all its stock¬ 
holders residing outside of the State, and the number of shares belonging to each 
and the market value thereof, and to pay to the treasurer a tax of if per cent of 
such value; and upon failure to comply with this provision forfeits to such town 
$100, together with such li per cent required to be paid. 
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TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE COMPANIES. 

A tw Is imposed iipon telegraph companies of 25 cents per mile of wire, and on 
telephone companies of 70 cents for each transmitter, based upon sworn reports. 
Thu amount of this tax in ISO!) was $14,026.65. 

EXPRESS COMPANIES. 

Every express company doing an express business in Connecticut is required to 
deliver to the State controller annually a sworn statement of the gross amount 
of express charges paid at each of its offices in the State during the preceding 
year, and pay to tho State 6 per cent of the gi’oss amount of all express charges 
paid to it in the State during the preceding year, which sum is in lieu of all other 
taxes upon the estate of such company used exclusively in the expressubusiness; 
hut when any such exmess company fails to make such return the treasurer may 

,oept $100 in lieu of tne snmrthon due. 

Tho amount of such tax in IhOO, paid by the Adams and American express 

•npanies, was $9,958.36. 

CHARTER FEES ON CAPITAL STOCK. 

The law provides for charter fees on capital stock of new co^rations organized 
under the general law, at .50 cents per $1,000, hut on corporations organized to do 
hnsiness exclusively within tho State, 10 cents per $1,000. There is a tax of $1 per 
$1,000, or not less than $.50 for any one company, for special charters for incorpo¬ 
ration. " 

’ The amount of this tax in 1899 was $28,810. 

INVESTMENT TAX. 

A special tax is imposed upon investment companies and investment brokers 
at 1 i)er cent on the aggregate amount of all choses in action secured hy mort¬ 
gages on real estate in any other State or Territory. Such company or broker is 
required to secure from the State treasurer a certificate of authority to act in 
such capacity and to make annual reports of the amounts of such securities sold 
during the preceding year, and pay to the State a sum equal to 1 per cent on the 
aggregate of all such securities. 

This is regarded rather in the nature of a penalty for nonpayment of the 4-mill 
tax in the folldwing statutory provision, most of such foreign securities paying 
such 4-mill tax before negotiation. 

It is specially provided that any per.son may take or send to tho State treasurer 
any bond, note, or other chose in action, or description of the same, and may i)ay 
to tho State a tax of 2 per cent (formerly 1 per cent) on the face amount thereof 
for 5 years, or at the option of such person for a greater or less number of years 
at tho same rate, and the treasurer thereupon certifies that the same is exempt 
for such period, and all bonds, notes, and other choses in action so certified are 
exempt from all taxfvtion in the State during the i>eriod for which said tax is paid. 

The law for such investment tax was enacted in 1890, and the taxes paid under 
it are shown by the following table: 


1890 

1891 

1892 


1894 

1896 

1896 


1897 


1898 

1899 


Rates. 

Number 
of notes, 
Gte. 

Amount of 
notes, etc. 

Mm. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

! 

4 

44,601 
30,061 
41,635 
16,863 
25,583 
23,719 
24,338 
14,496 
7,974 
21,910 
23,036 

<38,654,835.00 

24,792,509.01 

39,473,988.78 

12,418,673.91 

20,507,896.21 

16,533,543.90 

21,169,161.35 

14,680,981.67 

7,435,807.02 

20,637,648.59 

21,597,311.43 


Tax. 


8129,462.06 

80.624.47 
108,433.96 

88.991.48 
66,003.88 

66.861.83 
48,670.77 

44.643.84 
82,191.63 
87,177.19 
92,426.12 


This 4-mill annual tax applies to bonds and notes held in the State not other¬ 
wise taxed, and is quite generally taken advantage of by the holders. 
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It will be observed that the largest amounts of such securities returned and 
taxes paid were in the first years of the law, 1890 to 1893. ^ 

The foregoing special taxes, with some other minor receipts, constitute all the 
sources of revenue for State purposes, and the total revenues therefrom in recent 
years have exceeded the State expenditures for current purirosos, leaving a con¬ 
siderable amount for the payment of the State debt. 

The State tax commissioners, in their report made in 1887, at a time when a por¬ 
tion of the State revenues was raised by direct tax on ^jroperty in the several 
local taxing districts, stated that they did not believe it would be either practi¬ 
cable or desirable to dispense with the direct State tax. They gave as a reason for 
such belief that the weight of this tax came home to every tamaydr in an 
increase of his town rate, which he could not fail to feel, and made the whole 
community watchful of any unnecessary approi)riation from the public treasury; 
and if all the revenue of the State were derived from corporations or other 
sources not directly affecting the individual taxpayer, it would be apt to bo 
exMnded with less thought and care. > 

For some years last past all the revenues of the State have been derived from 
corporations and other sources not directly affecting the individual taxpayer, 
with the effect as to amount of revenues already statei We were informed by a 
State official in conversation that the State taxes so raised were expended liber¬ 
ally and without strict regard for economy, and the separ.ation of State taxes 
from local was api)arently conducive to liberality in public expenditures. 

MILITARY COMMUTATION TAX. 

An annual tax of $3 in commutation of military duty is impSsed upon every 
male citizen between the ages of 18 and 15 not exempt therefrom by law, which • 
is paid in the manner provided for town taxes, and remitted to the State treas¬ 
urer for the use of the State. While special laws have been enacted looking to 
the enforcement of this tax, it ,does not apjiear to bo generally enforced and col¬ 
lected, especially in the cities. 

In 1899 $150,598.84 was paid by 83,044 iiersons. 

INHERITANCE TAX. 

An inheritance tax, so called, is imposed upon all estates of deceased persons in 
excess of $10,000. Where the estate passes to direct heirs the tax is $5 on each $1,000 
of the excess above $10,(X)0, and where it passes to collateral heirs the rate is $30 
on each $1,000 of such excess. * 

The amount of this tax in 1899 was $115,195.30. 




NEW YOBS. 


Tlie ccntroller of New York, in hie reijort for 1898, commenting npon “ the 
confused, illogical, and conflicting” condition of the taxation laws of the State, 
says: “Investigation shows that they have been largely adopted, from time to 
time, simply to meet the increasing expenditures of the State, with lUtle regard 
to economic or any just and equitable principle. They were framed rather in 
accord with the witty Frenchman’s definition of tax.ation, ‘ the plucking of the 
goose in such manner as to get'the most feathers with the least squawking.’ In 
a word, it must be confessed that nearly all our tax laws are legi.slativo make¬ 
shifts and many of them blunders.” 

It may be said, however, that the officers of the State who have to do with the 
sy.stem of taxation, from the governor down, have of late years kept up such 
persistent “ ^uawking” over the inefficiency and inequality of the present ays 
tom of taxation that public thought is fully aroused upon the subject of revision 
and reform of the taxation laws, and in obedience to the public will important 
legislation in that direction has already resulted, and the subject is now a live 
issue in that Sta^e. 

.GENEBAL PROPERTY TAX. 

The system of a uniform tax upon the assessed valuation of all kinds of prop¬ 
erty iirevails. The methods of assessment employed are conducive to defective 
assessment and valuation, especially in respect to personal property. The assess¬ 
ment of real and personal property, including corporate property not specially 
exempt, is made by local, township-, or ward assessors for State, county, and lociil 

S oses, and in a measure “ the lower the as,se8sment, the lower the tax.” This 
lod creates a rivalry among local assessing officers for advantage to their 
rospective<districts by low assessments of property, resulting in gross inequalities 
and discriminations. There are also elements of personal advantage to assessors 
and political influences contributing to unfair and rmjnst assessments. 

The amount of State tax required from property assessment, based on previous 
valuation of real and personal property, is fixed by annual bills in the legislature 
and apimrtioned among counties according to their assessed valuation, the county 
taxes apportioned among the townships and smaller taxing districts, so that all 
taxes. State, county, and local, with tlie exceptions referred to, are raised upon 
the basis of local assessments paid to local collectors, who retain the local tax and 
remit the county and State taxes to the county treasurer, who in turn remits the 
State tax to the State treasury. About one-half of tlie State revenues is thus 
raised by local assessment and the other half by special methods herea^r 
referred to. . . , 

The board of supervisors is charged with the equalization of assessments and 
valuations of the several districts in the county. The entire assessment system 
is under the supervision of a State board of tax commissioners, two or more of 
whom are by law required to officially visit every county in the State at least once 
in 9 years and inquire into the methods of assessment and taxation, and see 
whether the assessors faithfully discharge their duties. In addition to this, there 
is a State board of equalization composed of the State tax commissioners and com¬ 
missioner of the land office, who meet each year for the puniose of examining and 
revising the valuations of real and personal property of the several counties in 
the State. The rate of taxation is governed in each taxing district by the require¬ 
ments for State, county, and local purposes. 

REAL ESTATE. 

For our puijiose, little need be said as to the taxation of real estate generally.' 
The law provides that all real estate not expressly exempt shall be assessed and 
taxed by local assessors where located at its full cash value. 

Practically all real estate not exempt is assessed, but by no means at full or 
uniform value. Although the law requiring assessment of real estate at its lull. 
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market value applies to all counties alike, yet the report of State tax commission¬ 
ers for 1898 shows that in their judgment real estate was asseswed at varying i)ro- 
portions of its full value in the several counties, ranging from SO per cent in one 
county to 90 per cent in another. The 60 counties of the State had‘35 different 
percentages of full value at which real estate was assessed. There is a like dis¬ 
parity among the towns of the same county. 

The assessed valuation of real estate in 1899 was $4,418,8'48,496, or about 7 
times the valuation of the personal property of the State. This significant dis¬ 
crepancy is further emphasized when followed through the collection of taxes for 
State, county, and town purposes. The latest returns for that purpose, at hand 
are those of 1897. For that year the total amount of taxes for the purjjoses 
named was $80,805,704. Of this amount, real estate paid $72,858,208 and personalty 
$8,507,486, or a little more than one-tenth of the total. Those figures are taken 
from the report of the controller for 1900, who says that, after giving careful 
attention to the condition of real property in this respect, he is satisfied that 
“ unless relief of some kind is afforded, real e.state ’in a short time will not be 
worth the owning for investment purposes.” He says further, in the same report, 
that “under the present statutes real estate has to bear nearly the entire burden 
of tax, while personal property, which is so much better able to contribute, pays 
very little at the best, while vast amounts escape tax altogether.” 

Encumbered real estate is assessed to the owner at full value, without deduc¬ 
tion for mortgages, the mortgages being assessable to the holders by local assessors 
at local tax rates. 

PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

Wliile the reports of State officials emphasize the inefficioncy of the present tax 
laws of Now York in regard to real estate, still gi-eater disparity and injustice is ‘ 
shown in the taxation of personal property under the prevailing system. It 
apiioars that such property is in small part only assessed, and that very uneijually 
and capriciously. In this connection it may be stated that New York is'an 
exceedingly we.althy State, especially in the manifold forms of personal property. 

The report of State tax commissioners for 1900 contains a table showing the 
percentage of State tax paid by real and personal property in each year from 
1867 to 1899, inclusive. In 1867 the percentage paid by personal property was 
25.30; it was reduced to 9.94 in 1884, and varied somewhat to 1898, when it reached 
11.20; in 1899 it was 13.05, there being a considerable increase in the assessment 
valuation over previous years. A schedule of assessed valuations of real estate 
and personal property in the same report shows that in 1867 the valuation of real 
estate was $1,837,408,880 and of personal property $488,085,254. In 1890 the 
valuation of real estate had gradually increased to $3,397,281,079, while that of 
personalty had decreased to $382,1.59,067, having in some previous years been con¬ 
siderably lower. From 1890 a steady increase in valuation in both real and per¬ 
sonal property is shown, and in 1899 that of real property was $4,813,779,260 and 
personalty $748,434,938. 

In 1897 an investigation by the grand jury of Westche.ster County disclosed the 
fact that in that wealthy county bordering on Now York Hio ratio of taxable 
valuation of personal to real property in five towns was only 1 per cent, and in 
four other towns the ratio less than 2 per cent. In another town in which 
the assessor tried to enforce tKo law the ratio of personal to real was 87 per cent; 
but for the whole county it was only 8.8 per cent. In the neighboring county of 
Richmond, in New York Harbor, the rate was only six-tenths of 1 per cent: in 
Kings County, containing the city of Brooklyn, the ratio was only 4Jt per cent; 
in Monroe County, including the city of Rochester, it was 5.0 per cent; in Erie 
County, inolmiing the city of Buffalo, it was 6.4 per cent, and in the county of 
Onondaga, including the city of Syracuse, it was 6.7 per cent; while in the almost 
exclusively agricultural counties of Genesee and Jefferson it was 13 per cent; in 
Livingston, 14 per cent; in Washington and Warren counties, nearly 30 per cent, 
and in New York County, 82i per cent; the ratio in the whole State being 12.6 
per cent. . . . . , 

The controller in his report for 1898 gives another striking illustration of the 
escapepf pereonalty from taxation, found in the figures of 107 estates taken indis- 
crlmihaufy from the inheritance-tax rolls from several of the large and populous 
counties, the tax actually having been paid, so that the figures are accurate and 
reliable. The assessed taimble value of these estates was $3,471,413, while the 
appraised value at the death of decedents was $315,891,568, the former being only 
l,8per cent of the latter. 

Tnis interesting and instructive examination showed not only gross evasion of 
.t^cation, but ridionloOs discrimination in the assessment of even the 1.0 percent; 
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for while 84 per cent, or one-third, of the estates absolntcly escaped taxation, in 
the estates which»iid pay the tax varied from two-tenths of 1 per cent to nearly 
19 iier cent. In his report for 1899 the comptroller says that, excepting the stocK 
of banks and trust companies assessed under a special law, and whmh can not 
escape taxation, the assessed valuation of personalty in New York State has not 
increased daring the last 40 years, and'that from study and observation he is con¬ 
vinced that not more than 8 per cent of the personal property in the State is 
assessed; and that the personalty v>f the State amounts to $18,000,000,000, or nearly 
four times the assessed valuation of real estate. In tliis and other reports he 
expresses a positive opinion that the attempt to reach personal property, in a 
general property taxj should, be abandoned, as it has been in “ practically every 
civilised community in the world except the United States.” 

The joint committee on taxation in the last legislature in its report accepts the 
above estimate of the comptroller as substantially correct, and says tMht this con¬ 
dition of tax affairs in the State has lung been a subject of complaint and a 
prominent feature of the reborts of special committees and commissions on tax¬ 
ation without exception, and has received serious comment in the annual mes¬ 
sage of all governors for more than a (piarter of a century. 

C. 0. Plehn, in his work on Public Finance, says that in New York personal 
property is assessed at a trifle over 11 per cent of the real estate, and about 10 per 
cent of all property; that according to the census valuation of 1890 there was in 
New York $5,817,704,607 worth of real property and $2,758,997,324 worth of per¬ 
sonalty. Real estate was assessed at $3,403,751,216, or about 58 per cent of its 
census value, while personal property was assesseil at $382,1!)9,007, or not quite 
14 per cent of itspensus value. “When,” hesays,*'it is remembered that the census 
re^rt omits some unascei'tainable items of personal property, it is fair to say 
that 90 per cent of the personal property in New York is untaxed, where, at the 
same time, only 42 per cent of real estate is untaxed.” 

It is said that in two adjoining counties a few years ago there was a difference 
of *$24,000 per mile in the assessment of the same railroad, illustrating the inequal¬ 
ity resulting through the competitive valuation occurring from the levying of 
State and county taxes upon the basis of township assessment. 

This unsatisfactory condition of the taxation laws and the manner of their 
enforcement has received special attention from State officials and the public gen¬ 
erally during the past few years, resulting in some advantageous legislation in 
the substitution of a board of tax coinmissioncrs for the State board of assessors, 
with enlarged powers for the enforcement of more equitable valuation and assess¬ 
ment of property, in advancement in values, and in the addition of new proper¬ 
ties to tax lists by local assessors, as shown in the increased valuation of both real 
and personal property during the past few years, which has excited considerable 
criticism and oppo.sition. 

The increase for the years 1896,1897. and 1898 in real estate assessments aggre¬ 
gated $503,430,033, and in personal assessments, $216,970,118. 

For the purpose of securing more e(^uitable taxation of property, material 
amendments have teen nunle to corporation and transfer tax laws, which will be 
referred to under tliose subjects. 

Personal property, in general, is assessed locally for State, county, and local 
taxes, and that class of property alone is subject to deduction of just debts of 
owners. All real estate mortgages are included in the indebtedness of taxables, 
subject to deduction from the valuation of their personalty, a privilege resulting 
in gross abuses and e.scape of much property from taxation. 

A public official stated to the wrihu’ in a general way that one year personal prop¬ 
erty in the city of New York was assessed at about $1,400,000,000, and deductaons 
for indebtedness amounted to about .$1,000,000,000. 

The personal property of corporations, associations or partnerships, taxable 
under the law for the taxation of franchises, capital stocks or dividends, is exempt 
from taxation for State purposes, if the special taxes referred to have been paid, 
and so with the personal property of a private or individual banker taxed under 
special law. 

The capital of nonresidents of the State, invested in business within the State, 
is taxable as personal property where the business is carried on to the same extent 
as if they were residents. « 

Debts owing to nonresidents of the United States are assessed as other pier- 
sonal property in the State, every agent of such nonresident creditor being 
required to make annual statement of such taxable property in any county where 
it may be for the purpose of local assessment and taxation. . 

The owner or holder of stock in an incorporated company, liable to taxation on 
its capital, is not taxed as an individual for such stock. 
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There are no special provisions for the listing of personalty for taxation, 
and the assessment is made largely by estimate of local assessort. There appears 
to be strong opposition to the adoption of a listing system; the ooncluMons of the 
joint committee on taxation of 1899 as to that method for increasing assessments 
of Mrsonal property, will be referred to in, the consideration of its report. 

The terms real estate and personal estate are, for purposes of taxation, com¬ 
prehensively defined in the law of New York as reoently«mendod. Beal estate 
includes the land itself, above and under water, all buildings and other articles 
and structures erected upon, under or above or affixed to me same; all wharfs 
and piers, including the value of the right to collect wharfage, cranage, and dock¬ 
age thereon; .all bndges, all telegivaph lines, wires, poles, and appurtenances; all 
supports and iuclosures for electrical conductors and other appurtenances upon, 
above, and under ground; all smTace, underground or elevated railroads, includ¬ 
ing the value of all franchises, rights, or permission to construct, maintain, or 
operate the same in, under, above, on, or through ^treets, highways, or public 
places; all railroad structures, substructures, and superstnictures, tracks, and 
the iion thereon; branches, switches, and other fixtures permitted or authorized 
to be made, l.aid, or placed in, upon, above, or under any public or private road, 
street, or ground; all mains, pipes, and tanks laid or placed in, upon, above, or 
under any public or private street or place for conducting steam, heat, water, oil, 
electricity, or .anj; projairty, substance, or product capable of transportation or 
conveyance therein or that is protected thereby, including the value of all fran¬ 
chises, rights, authority, or permission to construct, maintain, or operate, in, under, 
above, upon, or through any streets, highways, or public phices, .any m.ains, pipes, 
hanks, conduits, or wiies with their appurtenances for conducting water, ste.aiu, 
heat, power, gas, oil, or other substance, or electricity for telegrapliic, telephonic, ^ 
or other purposes; all trees .and underwood growing upon land, .and all mines, 
minerals, quarries, and fossils in and under the same, except mines belonging to 
the State. , 

A franchise or right is desigilated as a “ special franchise,” and is deemed to 
include the value of the tangible property of a iiersoii, copartnership, association, 
or corporation situated in, upon, under or above any street, liighway, public place 
or public waters, in connection with the special franchise, and such tangible 
property is taxed as a part of the special franchise. 

The term “ personal property ” includes chattels, money, things in action, debts 
due from solvent debtors, whether on account, contract, note, liond, or Mortgage; 
debts and obligations for the payment of money due or owing to persons residing 
within this State, however secured or wherever such securities shiul beheld; debts 
due by inhabitants of this State to persons not residing within the United States 
for the purchase of any real estate, jinblic stocks, stocks in moneyed corporations, 
and such portion of the capital of incorporated companies liable to fcixation on 
their capital as shall not be invested in real estate. 

MORTOAOES. 

This species of property, except when held by savings banks, life insurance com¬ 
panies, building and loan associations, and nonresidents, is subject to assessment 
at full value in the local tax district whore the holders reside, at the local tax rate 
in each locality. This local rate varies, but will average at least 3 per cent. 

As a matter of fact, however, this class of property, while legally taxable, yields 
very little revenue, and usually succeeds in avoiding the tax rolls. When the 
loom assessors do happen to find it and place it upon the roll, it is usually in the 
case of trustee, guardian, executor, or the abnormally conscientious citizen of the 
State, in which case the local tax rate upon a high valuation operates with undue 
severity, and subjects the mortgage property to many times the tax actually paid 
by personal property in gener.!!. It subjects those who are taxed upon such 
security to the gross injustice of a tax eriuffi to one-half the income thereon, while 
the great mass of mortgages escape entirely. 

The joint legislative committee on ta.xation, after careful investigation, reported 
the estimated value of the mortgage indebtedness of the State to be $3,000,000,000. 
The assessed valuation of all personal property in the State was only $748,434,938. 

The committee, in view of these facts, and taking into consideration the revenue 
needs of the State, the effect upon the rate of interest, and the condition of bor¬ 
rowers of the State, recommeuded in lieu of other taxes a State tax of S mills on 
the dollar upon indebtedness secured by mortgage ujion corporate and individual 
real property, estimifting the State revenue that would be derived therefrom at 
$10,900,wW, being the amount of State taxes now raised to direct levy upon real 
estate. Mi/ei careful investigation, the committee concluded that although mort 
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gages generally escape taxation, under the existing system, the liability to tax 
affects the interest rate to the extent of one-half of 1 per cent now, so that the 
exemption of mortgages from all taxation, except to the extent of a State tax of 
one-half of 1 per cent, would produce no substantial change in the average rate of 
interest in the State. 

The committee contended that the 'tax would not be subject to the common 
objection of double taxation, “ a phrase which is itself brimful of duplicity and 
highly convenient for sophistical reasoners,” for the reason that the mortgage 
would be subject only to a State tax, while the land would be subject to local 
taxation alone under the plan to raise all the State revenue otherwise than by 
direct levy upon assessed valuations of real and personal property. 

In the taxation of mortgages under the proposed plan, recourse would be had 
by the State to mortgage records, therefore none would escape, and opportunity 
for tax dodging would be removed. There would be no deduction &>t debts and 
no exemptions, and the revenue from that source would bo steady and reliable. 

TAXATION OF CORPORATIONS. 

While the general property tax is the main part of the system of New York for 
even State purposes, it is supplemented by certain other methods for reaching 
corporate property. The existing corporation tax law in its entirety is one of 
the most complicated and clumsy statutes on the books. 

In general, the real estate of all incoi’porated companies liable to taxation, 
including that of quasi-public corporations, is required to be assessed in the tax 
district where is located in the same manner ns real estate of individuals, and 
the personal property of such companies in the tax district where their principal 
offices are located. The reports of corporations as to personal property are meager, 
and the assessment thereof by local assessors is in practice arbitrary and largely 
estimated. 

Thelaw also requires the capital stock of every cAmpany liable to taxation, except 
such part as shall have been excepted on the assessment roll or exempt by law, 
together with its surplus profits or reserve funds exceeding 10 per centum of its 
capital, after deducting the assessed value of its real estate, and all shares of stock 
in other corporations owned and otherwise taxable, to be assessed at its actual 
value. 

Every fnoneyed or stock corporation deriving an Income or profit from its capi¬ 
tal or otherwise, is required under penalties for failure, to give annual verified 
written statements to the assessors of the tax district in which it is liable to be 
taxed, showing: 

First. Its real property, location, and unless a railroad corporation, the sums 
actually paid therefor. 

Second. The capital stock actually paid in, or secured to be paid in, excepting 
sums paid for realty and capital stock held by the State and by any incorporated 
literary or charitable institution. 

Third. The tax district in which its principal office is located or operations 
carried on. 

The assessors are required to assess corporations liable to taxation in their 
respective districts as follows: 

In one column, the name, amount of capital stock paid, amount paid for real 
property, amount of surplus profits or reserve funds exceeding 10 i>er cent of cap¬ 
ital, after deducting real property and stock exempt; in another, the real property, 
except special franchises, and value thereof; in another, the capital stock paid, 
and surplus profits as aforesaid, after deducting sums paid for real estate and 
amount of stock exempt; in another, the value of any special franchise owned by 
it as fixed by the State board of ta; commissioners, m accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of the franchise tax act of 1899. 

SPECIAL FRANCHISE TAX. 

In May, 1899, the legislature of New York passed an important act amend¬ 
ing the tax law of the State in relation to the taxation of public franchises as 
real property. It provides for the valuation of each special franchise subject to 
assessment in eimh city, town, village, or tax district by the State board of tax 
commissioners, and the filing of a written statement of such valuations as fixed 
by said board, preceding each annual assessment of property, with the clerk of 
each city, town, or village; such valuation so fixed being the assessed valuation 
on which all taxes based on such special franchises shall be levied by the local 
assesBing officers. 
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For this purpose every person, copo^ership, association, or corporation sub¬ 
ject to taxation on a special franchise is required to make a written report duly 
verified to such board containing a full description of oveiv sifbh franchise pos¬ 
sessed or enjoyed, and a statement of the authority under which the same is held, 
together with such other information relating to the value thereof as such board 
may require, and supplemental reports as requested by such board. 

Notice of hearing on each fecial franchise assessment is required to be given 
by said hoard to each franchise taxable. ' 

When such special franchise tax is due and payable, an^ tax that may have 
been paid by the taxable within the year preceding to any city, town, or village, 
under any agreement or statute, based upon a percentage of gross earnings, or 
any other income or license fee, or any sum of money on account of such mecial 
franchise, is to be deducted from such tax based upon the assessment of such 
board, and the remainder shall bo the tax on such special franchise payable for 
ciW, tovm, or village purposes. 

The imposition of such special franchise tax does iiot relieve from any other 
tax provided by law, but tangible property subject to such franchise tax situated 
in, upon, under, or above any street, highway, public place, or public waters is 
not otherwise taxable. 

The rates of taxation upon special franchise assessments is the same as on other 
property locally assessed and equalized and expended by the boards of super¬ 
visors of the several counties. It is expected that this franchise tax will yield 
a large revenue and relieve real estate and taxable personalty. 

The clerk of each board of supervisors js required to deliver to the county 
treasurer a statement showing the names, valuation of property, and amount of 
tax of every railroad corporation, telegrafih, telephone, and electric-light line in 
each tax district in the county, and each company may, upon receipt of notice , 
of such statement, pay its tax with one per centum fees to the county treasurer, 
who is required to credit the same to the collector of the tax district. 

The corporation taxes above Referred to on real and personal property, capUal 
stock, and special franchises being mingled in assessment and taxation with other 
property on local assessment rolls, we are unable to give the amount of such 
taxes paid by the several classes of corporations separately, except in some 
instances hereafter referred to. 

There are, however, in addition to the taxes already referred to, other special 
taxes imposed on corporations requiring special notice. , 

ORGtANIZATION TAX. 

• 

Every stock corporation organized under any law of the State is required to 
pay to the State treasprer a tax of one-eighth of 1 per cent upon the amount of 
stock authorized or any subsequent increase thereof. This does not apply, how¬ 
ever, to State and national banks, or to building, mutual loan, accumulating fund, 
and cooperative associations. This tax yielded in 1899 SlTd.W.fi.'i. 

LICENSE TAX ON FOREIGN CORPORATIONS. 

Every foreign corporation, joint stock company, or association, except banking, 
fire, marine, casualty, and life insurance companies, and corporations wholly 
engaged in carrying on manufactures in this State, cooperative fraternal insur¬ 
ance companies, and building and loan associations, authorized to do buaness 
under the funeral corporation law, is required to pay to the Stale treasurer for 
the use of the State a license fee of one-eighth of 1 per cent for the privilege of 
exercising its corporate franchises or carrying on its business in the State, to be 
computed upon the basis of the capital stock employed by it during the first year 
of carrying on business in the State. 

This tax was in 1898, $2,454.68; 1899, $3,981.88. 

CAPITAL STOCK TAX ON CORPORATIONS. 

Every corporation organized under the laws of New York must also pay to the 
State treasurer an annual tax, to bo computed upon the basis of the amount of 
its capitftl stock employed within the State at the rate of one-quarter of a mill 
for each 1 per centum of dividends made and declared upon its capital stock dur¬ 
ing the year, if the^ividend amounts to 8 per cent or more upon the par value of 
such capital stock; if less than 6 per cent on the par value of the capital stock, 
the tax IS at the rate of li mills upon such proportion of the capital stock at par 
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as the amount of the capital employed within the State bears to the entire capital 
of tee corporation. If no dividend is made, the tax is at the rate of li milla upon 
each dollar of the^appraised capital employed within the State. 

If such cprporation has more tiian one kind of capital stock, and upon one 
dividends amounting to 6 or more per cent upon the par value thereof have been 
made and upon the other no dividends made, or less than 6 per cent, then the 
tax IS at the rate of one-fourth of a mill for each 1 per cent of mvidends upon the 
former, and in addition,4 tax of IJ mills upon every dollar of the valuation of 
the latter. 

Foreign corporations must pay a like tax for the privilege of carrying on busi¬ 
ness within the State, computed upon the basis of the capittd employed within 
the State. . 

Certain corporations are exempted from this tax, viz: Banks, savings banks, 
institutions for savings, insmance or surety companies, laundry corporations, 
manufacturing corporations to the extent of capital employed within the State 
in manufacturing and selliijg, mining coiporations engiiged in mining in the 
State, agricultural and horticultural societies, and corporations operating elevated 
railways or surface railroads not operated by steam, gas, water, electno, steam¬ 
heating, lighting, and power companies. 

TEANSPORTATION AND TRANSMISSION COMPANIES. 

An additional excise or license tax is imposed upon steam surface railroad, 
canal, steamboat, ferry, express, navigation, pipe line, ti'ansfer,baggage, express, 
telegraph, telephone, palace, or sleeping-car comiianies, and all other transporta¬ 
tion companies except elevated raihoads and surface railroads not operated by 
I steam. This tax is at the rate of five-tenths of 1 per cent upon the gross eamings 
within the State, not including earnings derived from business or an interstate 
character. 

» STREET AND ELEVATED RAILROADS. 

A like tax is imposed by the State on coiimrations operating any eleva ted railroad 
or surface railroad not operated by steam, amounting to 1 per cent upon gross 
earnings from all sources witliin the State, and 8 per cent upon the amount of divi¬ 
dends declared or paid in excess of 4 per cent upon the actual amount of 
paid-up capital employed. 

WATER, GAS, AND ELECTRIC COMPANIES, ETC. 

Corporations formed for supplying wmter or gas, or for electric or steam-heat¬ 
ing, lighting, or power purposes, must also pay a franchise tax of five-tenths of 1 
per cent upon their gross eaminm from all sources witliin the State, and 3 per 
cent upon the amount of dividends declared or paid In excess of 4 per cent upon 
the actual amount of paid-up capital employed. 

INSURANCE CORPORATIONS. 

Every insurance or surety corporation doing business in the State, except fire, 
marine, or casualty companies of another State, must pay to the treasury of the 
State an annual tax of five-tenths of 1 per cent upon the gross amount of premiums 
received for business done in the State. 

Life insurance companies and purely mutual benefit associations, whose funds 
are for the benefit of members, their families or heirs, or made up of contributions 
of members, are exempt from this tax. 

FOREIGN BANKERS. 

Every foreign banker, corporation, or partnership doing business in the State 
must pay to the treasurer a tax of one-half of 1 per cent on business done in the 
State, to be ascertained by computing the daily average for each month of business 
done and dividing the aggregate of such monthly averages by the number of 
months during which business was done in the preceding year. 

The special taxes upon the several classes of corporations above enumerated 
are based upon detailed, verified reports of the corporations to the State con¬ 
troller, who IB empowered to examine books and records and take testimony and 
proofs as to such corporations. The special taxes on corporations above set forth 
are for State purposes. 
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The personal property of every corporation or partnership subject to the fore¬ 
going special taxes, other than the organization tax, is exempt from taxation for 
State purposes if such special taxes have been paid. This exemption is regarded 
as a defect in the corporation tax laws of New York, and it is claimed that large 
numbers of corporations take advantage of this provision to evade and escape 
just taxation. 

Another defect in the corporation tax law, pointed out by the controller in 
his report of 1900, is the provision refeiTed to, taxing onl^i so much of the capital 
of a corporation as is “ employed in doing business in this State,” as it is said to 
permit of the successful introduction of subterfuges for the evasion of taxation. 
It is pointed out as a notorious fact that very many coiporatioiis whose plante 
are located in New York and whose business is chiefly transacted there escape 
all special taxation in that State and much local taxation by reason of being 
incorporated in other States. Changes in these respects in the corporation laws 
of New York are advocated, and are receiving consideration by the legislature. 

The yield of the foregoing special corporation taxej to the State, other than the 
organization tax, was as follows for 1899: 


Insurance companies: 

Tax based on premiums. $116,020.93 

Tax based on capital..... 8,74.'i. 00 

- $125,360.63 

Transportation companies: 

Tax based on eaniings. . 827,507.97 

Tax based on capital. 420,844.57 

- 1,254,412.64 

TelcOTiph and telephone companies: * 

Tax based on earnings.. 49,245.94 

Tax based on capital.. ... 70,932.27 

- 120,178.21 

Mining and miscellaneous companies: Tax based on dividends and • 

capital only... 453,312.30 

Foreign and other State banks.. 55,089.20 

Water works, gas, electric or steam heating, lighting, and power 

companies: Tax based on earnings and dividends. 255,310.24 

License fees from foreign corporations. 2,981.38 


Total.-..... 2,*268,6.50.40 


A distinguishing feature of these sources of revenue is tlio econfjiuical manner 
in which the corporation tax laws are administered. The amount of corporation 
taxes collected in 1899, as above stated, was the largest ever obtained, and the 
cost of collection was only a trifle over 1 cent on the dollar, this expense including 
salaries of clerks in the corporation tax bureau of the controller's office, the 
expense of commissioners at the cities of New Yoi k and Buffalo, and of export 
eiamineM—in short, all expenditures connected with the collection of corporation 
taxes. 

BANKS. 

The law provides that the stockholders of every org:uiized bank in the State 
shall be assessed and taxed on tlio value of their shares of stock therein, such 
shares being included in the valmition of the personal property of stockholders 
in the assessment of the tax distnet whore the bank is located, regardless of the 
residence of the stockholders themselves. 

Every individual banker is taxable upon the amount of capital invested in his 
banking business in the district where the place of such business is located, and 
for that purpose is deemed a resident of such district. Ho is required to make 
an annual report to the assessors of such district of the amount of capital invested 
in such banking business, such capital being assessed as personal property to such 
banker. 

Every organized bank or banking association doing business in New York is 
required to make a duly verified report of its condition annually to the assessors 
of the tax district in which the principal ofiSce is located, and also to the State 
board of tax commissioners, showing the amount of its authorized capital stock, 
the number and par value of shares, the amount of stock paid in, the date and 
rate per cent of each dividend declared during the previous year, the capital 
employed during the year, the amount of surplus, amount and value of real estate, 
a complete list of names and residences of stockholders and number of shares 
held by each, and such other information as the State board may require. 
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In assessing such shares of stock each stockholder is allowed all the dednotions 
and exceptions allowed by law in assessing the value of other taxable property 
owned by individnhl citi^ns of the State, and it is es^ially provided that the 
assessment shall not be at a greater rate than is made or assessed upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens. There is also deducted from 
the value of such shares a sum which ^ears the same proportion to such value 
as the assessed value of real property of such bank bears to the capital stock 
itself, such realty being assess^ to the bank. 

The principle of “ stoppage at the source ” is invoked, and every bank is required 
to retain any dividend that may be payable until the delivery of the tax roll and 
warrant of the current year, and within 10 days thereafter is required to pay the 
collector so much of the dividend as may be necessary to pay any unpaid taxes 
assessed in the State. 

The tax is made a lien on the shares of stock until the payment thereof, and if 
stock is transferred it remains subject to such lien. 

The shares of stock are tayed at local tax rates, the same as other individual 
property. The banks are exempt from special coriwration tax on capital stock or 
dividends. 

It will be ob-served that by this method the shares of stock in banks are assessed 
at their full value, and there is no escape from taxation thereof except by the abuse 
of the privilege of deduction of the indebtedness of shareholders. 

In conversation with an eminent lawyer of this State, who is counsel for the State 
in taxation matters, he stated in a general way that the only property in the State 
taxed at suUstanl ially uniform value was bank stock, which, in his judgment, was 
excessively taxed as comiiared with other property. 

Trust companies do not come within the law for the taxation of banks, as the 
courts have held tlmt, in a commercial sense, such companies are not banks, and 
'do not come within the bank taxation laws. 'Their franchises are not taxable, 
and the value of stock is held to be partly franchise and not taxable under pres¬ 
ent laws, hence under the existing law they bear a mnall proportion of taxation as 
com'pared with other banking institutions, with which, in many ways, they com¬ 
pete. The report of the bank superintendent on savings banka and trust compa¬ 
nies for 1899 shows that the capital, surplus, and undivided profits of the trust 
companies of New York were for that year $97,000,000, and that the total amount 
of taxes paid during the preceding year was $45S,557, the average rate being less 
than .5 mills on the dollar. They are apparently regarded as insufficiently taxed, 
and some o'f the State and national banks are considered too heavily burdened 
under the present method. 

The tax on fqreign banks doing business in New York has been referred to under 
the head of corporation taxes. 

The deposits in savings banks which are due depositors are exempt from taxa¬ 
tion, as is also the surplus of such banks. Such deposits and surplus amount to 
about a billion of dollars. 

TAXATION OF RAILEOADS. 

While the above report on the taxation of corporations applies to railroads, for 
greater clearness the taxation of such property is here considered separately. 

'The real estate of railroads in New York, as well as that of other quasi-public 
corporations, is assessed in the local tax district where it is situated, by estimate 
of assessors rather than upon definite reports, and the tangible personal property 
where the principal office of the company is located. This property is mingled 
with other property on local assessment rolls and taxed at local rates. This 
class of property, as well as other real estate and tangible property locally taxed, 
will be affected by the franchise tax under the new law elsewhere refened to. 

Railroad property is also subject to the capital-stock and profits tax, license fee, 
gross earnings, and other indirect State taxes already referred to. 

While the reports of State tax officers do not show the amount of local and 
State taxes paid by railroads upon the rolls of local tax officers, such property 
being mingled with other local property, we find from the reports of railroad 
companies to the State board of railroad commissioners statements of the 
amounts of taxes paid and value of property for the year ending June 80,1899, as 
follows: 


Total amount of taxes paid by New York railroads.$9,049,639.16 

Total amount paid outside New York. 4,851,257.89 

The amount paid in New York.. 4,193,881.26 
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This ainonnt, we understand, includes all taxes within the State, both local 
and State. 

This report also shows the value of propei-ty and earnings as’foUows: 

Total stock and debt. 11,661,388,873.00 

0 a ; : 

Gross earni ngs. 220,027,722.90 

Operating expenses.!. 149,411,833.06 

Net earnings. 170,616,389.85 

These amounts, it will be oh.served, include all property, values, and earnings 
of New York railroads, both within and without the State. From this it appears 
that the rate of taxation paid by New York railroads on the total amount of their 
stock and debts within and without the State was 0.00.1116 per cent, and the rate 
of taxation upon their total gross earnings was (V041 per cent. While these 
rates, of course, do not accurately represent the aggregate rates paid in the State 
of New York, they would represent them approximately. In 1890 the joint 
committee on taxation in the legislature, with a view to withdrawing from local 
taxation steam railroads and other quasi-public corporations and taxing them 
dteectly for State purposes, and in order to determine the feasibility of such a plan, 
made an investigation in three counties to ascertain the proportion of the total 
tax raised in the said counties by such companies, and found that in the county 
of Oswego in 1897 the sum of $627,759.82 was raised by taxation for all purposes, 
and that of this sum the steam railroads paid 9.03 per cent; in Cattaraugus 
County in 1898 $484,358.22 was raised for all purposes, and of this sum the st^m 
railroads paid 11.89 per cent; and in Chenango County in 1897 $317,837.69 was, 
raised, and of this sum steam railroads paid 7.97 per cent. 

In some school districts in the counties named the steam railroads alone paid 
60 per cent of the taxes. , 

The committee said that the labor involved in the exact ascertainment of taxes 
paid bv such corporations was so great that more counties could not be analyzed, 
but it Is safe to say that these three counties furnish a criterion for the rest of the 
State. 

ELEVATED STEAM BAILBOADS. 

The value of property, amount of gross earnings, and amount of taxes paid by 
these roads for the year ending June 30,1899, are as follows: 

Capital stock and debt.. $139,099,921.86 

Cost of road and equipment. 109,100,839.90 

Gross earnings. 10,777,1.39.60 

Operating expenses... 6,771,528.23 

Neteamings. 4,005,611.27 

Taxes and miscellaneous. 960,701.18 

What portion of the amount is represented by miscellaneous we are unable to 
state, but presumably the greater part of it is taxes. 

SUBPAGE STBKET BAILBOADS. 


The valuation and amounts of gross earnings and taxes paid by those roads for 
the year ending June 30, 1899, are as follows: 

Capital stock and debt. $318,040,804.88 

Gross earnings . 35,400,822.71 

Neteamings.__ 14,318,259.08 

Taxes.-. . 1,6W,449.08 


EXCISE TAX ON SALES OF LIQUOE. 

The amount realized by the State of New York from this source for the year 
1899 was $4,231,278.66, bemg one-quarter of the total taxes paid; the remaining 
three-quarters being retained by local tax districts. 
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TRANSFER OR INHERITANCE TAX.* 

A tax greatly favored in New York is the inheritance tax, imposed upon the 
transfer of |)roperty, real or personal, of the value of $500 or over, or of any inter¬ 
est therein or income therefrom, in trust or otherwise, to persons or colorations 
not exempt by law from taxation on rbal or personal property, in the following 
oases: , 

First. When the transfer is by will or by the intestate laws of the State, from 
any person dying possessed of the property while a resident of the State. 

Second. When the transfer is by will or intestate law, of property within the 
State, and the decedent was ^ nonresident of the State at the time of his death. 

Third. When the transfer is of property made by a resident, or by a nonresi¬ 
dent of property within the State, by deed, grant, bargain, sale, or gift, made in 
contemplation of the death of the grantor, vendor, or donor, or intended to take 
effect after death. 

Fourth. Such tax is impostd when any person or corporation becomes benefi¬ 
cially entitled to property or income thereof by any such transfer. 

The tax is fixed by law at the rate of 5 per cent upon the clear market value of 
such property; but where the property or interest passes to direct or lineal 
descendants enumerated in the act it is not taxable unless it is personal property 
of the value of $10,000 or more, in which case it is taxable at the rate of 1 per 
cent on the clear market value. 

This tax is made a lien upon the property transferred, and the transferee and 
the administrator, executors, and trustees of every estate so transferred are made 
personally liable for such tax until payment. If a foreign executor, adminis¬ 
trator, or trusted'assi^s or transfers any stock or obligation in the State stand- 
"ing in the name of or m trust for a decedent liable to any transfer tax, such tax 
must be paid to the treasurer of the proper county on the transfer thereof. 

No safe-deposit company,bank, or other institution, person, or persons holding 
securities or assets of the decedent can legally delb/er or transfer the same to the 
executor, administrator, or legal repre.sontative of said decedent unless notice 
of the time and place of such intended transfer is served upon the county treas¬ 
urer or controller at least 5 days prior to such transfer. 

All transfer taxes levied and collected are paid into the treasury of the State 
for the use of the State. 

The amount of transfer taxes collected in 1899 was $2,194,612.2'1, an increase of 
$197,402 over the previous year, being the largest amount retunied to the State 
in any one year except 1893, when 4 large estates paid over $1,100,000 taxes. 

The numbel of estates on which such tax was paid was 2,721; the number 
appraised during the year was 3,549, in which orders assessing the tax were 
made in 2,895 and 654 were held exempt. 

The records of transfers during a limited period, prior to the death of the party 
whose estate might be liable to this tax, are closely scrutinized to determine 
whether any such transfers were made in contemplation of death. 

REPORT OF THE JOINT COMMITTEE. 

In 1899 a resolution was adopted by the legislature of New York reciting the 
unsatisfactory condition of the tax laws of the State, and the necessity for their 
modification and revision upon a just and wise basis, and providing for the selec¬ 
tion of a joint committee of the senate and assembly for the purpose of examin- 
ingand considering the subject and reporting thereon. 

TTie committee employed eminent counsel, and made a thorough investigation 
of the subject of taxation, holding meetings in various portions of the State, and 
giving hearings to various classes of property interests. Its report recommended 
material changes in the existing sj'stem of taxation. 

Referring to the fact that many intelligent and thoughtful persons in the State 
advocated reform of taxation by exempting personal pi’operty entirely and levy¬ 
ing all taxes upon real estate, the committee expressed the oj^inion that a vast 
majority of the people of the State disagreed with such a proposition and believed 
the burdens of taxation to be best distributed by the taxation of different classes 
of property in the hands of its actual owners and the burdens now borne by real 
estate to be unduly grievous. But the committee did not believe that any change 
in existing tax laws looking to increased assessment of personalty would meet the 
condition without the adoption of the so-called listing system, which it was loath 
to recommend because it has invariably been disappointing in its ultimate results 
and was deemed inquisitorial and repugnant to the true American ^irit. Capital 
has left the jurisdiction of the State where it has been tried, The committee 
declared, however, the sentiment of the people to be such that unless a system 
of taxation is adopted which will compel the payment of a larger propoj^ion 
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of the public burden by personal property, the State, althongh a commercial 
State, will be forced to adopt a statute similar to those of Ohio and Illinois, com¬ 
pelling everjr citizen to list his entire property for taxation. • 

The committee formed the opinion, which it positively expressed, that the most 
practical reform in the existing tax laws in the State lies in the direction of rais¬ 
ing State revenues otherwise than by the4irect levy upon the assessed valuations 
of real and personal property by annual bills, and laid it down as a fundamental 
principle of government that such a political entity as>a State should have an 
independent jurisdiction, into which it alone may go and from which it may 
realize snfBcient revenue for its own supiiort. 

The committee therefore sought for subjects of taxation which, together with 
the revenue now collected by the State, would be sufficient for the support of the 
State government. 

At the outset it was believed that this purpose might be accomplished by with¬ 
drawing from local taxation steam and surface rMroads, telegraph, telephone, 
electric light and power companies, gas, water, spd pipe-line companies, and 
banlfs and trust companies, and by levying upon such corporations a definite, 
fixed rate of taxation for State purposes. A careful analysis, however, of the 
proportionate amounts raised for State, county, city, town, school, and highway 
purposes in certain counties which were regarded as a reasonable criterion for the 
whole State, showed that this plan was not feasible, and it was speedily abandoned. 

Other suggestions were carefully considered and pursued up to the point where 
their impracticability or inju-stice was demonstrated. Among others were the 
Iiropositions to tax the entire stock of all corporations in the bands of individuals; 
to tax the entire deposits and surplus of savings banks, amounting to about a 
billion of dollars, now exempt, and to place an excise license tax upon various 
forms of business according to the amount of business done eSch year, the latter^ 
being regarded as unde.sirable for tlio reasons given for rejecting a listing system. 
The latter, if embarked upon, should be gradually done, and if adopted Mould bo 
the result of a system of ednc.ation upon the subject, as in Pennsylvania, 

The committee recommended raising the additional revenue reguired for State 
purposes by a tax on mortgages, already referred to, which would yield 110,000,000; 
a tax of 1 per cent upon the stock of national and State banks and trust companies, 
the value of shares to be determined by adding together the capital stock, surplus, 
and undivided profits, and deducting therefrom the assessed value of their real 
estate, which would continue to be assessed locally. This tax it was estimated 
would yield about |.‘i,000,000, which, with the mortgage tax and present'revenue of 
the State, would produce a sum adequate for the support of the State government. 

The advantages anticipated from these recommendations are qpmmarized as 
follows: 

First, There would be no necessity for the equalization of assessments between 
counties. 

Second, The burden of taxation upon the owners of real estate would be reduced 
to the extent of about $10,000,000. 

Third. The now taxes would be uniform throughout the classes and certain 
and unvarying in their application. Payment would be enforced, if need be, as 
in the case of real-estate tax, by divesting the owner of his title. No mortgages 
would escape. There would be no deduction of debts and no exemptions. Con¬ 
sequently there would be no opportunity for tax dodging, and no occasion for 
the discontent which the tax-paying owners of personalty now so generally and 
so rightly feel, because others, as well or better able to pay, manage in one way 
or another to avoid their just share of the burden. 

Fourth. The new taxes would be collected without any mischievous inunisi- 
torial proco,ss. Mortgages are generally spread upon the public records, and the 
special policy of other laws has already opened the affairs of banks and trust com¬ 
panies to the supervision of public officials. 

Fifth. Counties, towns, and other local subdivisions would raise no taxes, 
except for their own purposes exclusively, and consequently the entire responsi¬ 
bility would be centered upon the local officials. 

The committee also suggested that there should be a material increase in the 
taxation of corporations incorporated in other States and paying to other States 
an organization or capital stock tax and yet doing biminess in New York and 
employing their capital there. New York, the committee said, can not afford 
to Ignore much longer the discriminating legislation of other States with refer¬ 
ence to the organization and taxation of corporations. 

Tlie bill embodying the foregoing recommendations which was prepared by the 
committee and presented to the legislature, although receiving quite careful 
consideration, was not passed; but we were informed that it was received with 
favor by legislators and the public generally, and was likely to receivs further 
consideration. 
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The se^egation of State frpm local taxes is the distinguishing feature In the 
system of taxation in this State. Since the year 1884 there has been no direct 
State tax levied on real and personal property, the revenues derived from the 
special tax on railroad and canal cori)orations, riparian lands, the frSnchise tax 
on miscellaneous corporations, the tax on intestate estates and collateral inher¬ 
itances, and official, judiciah'and other fees being sufficient'to defray all State 
exMnses. 

The general system of taxing corporations directly by the State is efficient, 
simple, certain, and economical so far as it extends. 

The confusion in the scattered and frapnentary laws of Now Jersey upon the 
subject of taxation renders it exceedingly difficult to ascertain and determine 
j'nst what the existing system as to the general property tax is, in all its details. 

This confusion is, according to the statemente of the S:ate tax commission, 
one of the principal causes of improper or negligent administration of the 
tax laws, and the means by which much of the evasion of proper taxation is 
accomplished. * 

1 " The codification of the laws relating to taxation is greatly needed and would 
alone improve the taxation of property in that State. 

‘ LOCAL TAXES. • 

The principal form of local taxation is upon an ad valorem valuation of real 
and personal property not exempt ah returned by assessing officers in local taxing 
distncts. 

A poll tax not to exceed $1 is also assessable to every male inhabitant of full 
age, excepting volunteer soldiers and sailors, paupers, and insane persona, which 
is not generally enforced, especially in the cities where it is less popular than in 
the cormtry districts. 

GENERAL PROPERTY TAX. 

By a constitutional provision, all property is required to be assessed for taxa¬ 
tion under general laws and by uniform rales according to its true value: and the 
statutes of the State, following out this constitutional provision, expressly direct 
that property shall be assessed according to its full and actual vrfue. The mean¬ 
ing of the phrase “true value” has been construed by the courts to be that 
amount of money that any given piece of property would exchange for in money, 
or the amount of money its holder would be willing to sell it for when net 
obliged to sell—that is, ite real market value. 

The usual exemption from taxation is granted to the property of charitable, 
educational, religious, and public institutions, and also limited exemptions to 
soldiers, sailors, firemen, and veterans. The amount of exemptions allowed under 
these heads in 1899 was nearly $100,000,000 of property valuation, and the State 
board of taxation notes the ctoss abuse of these privileges and recommends the ■ 
greatest possible limitation thereof consistent with sound public policy. 

Stocks and other personalty situated outside the State, owned by citizens of the 
State, upon which taxes are shown to have been assessed and paid where located 
within i3 months prior to the date of assessment in New Jersey, are exempt from 
taxation. 

The assessment of property in general is made by a single officer elected in each 
township and borough for a term of 8 years; but in many municipalities the 
assessors are variously appointed or elected, and are variously designated as 
assessors, commissioners of assessment of taxes, commissioners of assessment, 
or board of assessment and revision of taxes. These boards consist of 1,3,8, or 
5 members, with clerks to assist them. 

AU property, real and personal, including exempt propertys is required to be 
annually assessed by such officers at its true value. Beal estate, individual or 
48 
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oonwrate, IB rwuired to be assessed in the local taxing district whore it is located, 
and to each inhabitant liable to such tax at the place of his rapidonce. The per¬ 
sonal property of nonresidents is taxed in the taxing district where sitnated. The 
person^ property of corporations is assessed in the taxing district where the prin¬ 
cipal office is located; and if there is no principal office, in the township or ward 
where the operation of such company is carriedon. Hpes under ground, whether 
owned by individuals or corporations, are taxable as real estate in the township 
where such pipes are located. 

DEDUCTIONS FOB DEBTS. 

Any person or corporation in the State is entitled to deductions of bona fide 
indebtedness from the assessment of real and personal estate, providing a verified 
statement is made to the assessor of the debts owing and desired to .be deducted, 
to whom owing, and where creditors reside, and also a statement of the total 
amount of real and personal property of the taxpayer, including mortgages held 
and other debts due and owing from solvent debtors, and also a statement showing 
when the indebtedness for which said deduction is claimed was incurred and a 
detailed list of the securities or propertsr claimed to be exempt from taxation and 
of tho dates of purchase of such securities or property, together with a declara¬ 
tion under oath that such indebtedness was not incurred or securities or property 
purchased with intent to escape taxation, but in good faith. Penalties are 
imposed for making a false statement and for transferring property to escape 
taxation. It is specially provided that no deduction shall be made from the 
taxable value of real estate on account of the indebtedness of the owner to any 
State or national bank, but such deductions may be made from^ersonalty. 

Mortgages on real or personal property are not assessable for taxation unless e, 
deduction therefor shall have been claimed by the owner of the property and 
allowed by the local assessors, in which case they are assessable for taxation by 
such assessor, and the taxes are payable where the property covered by the mort¬ 
gage is located. 

Tho State teard has adopted a rule requiring each assessor to notify assessors 
in other districts of deductions claimed for debts due from creditor's therein. 

By an act known as the “ five counties act,” it is made lawful for owners of 
land in the counties of Hudson, Essex, Union, Bergen, and Passaic, and in the 
cities of Trenton, Now Brunswick, and Camden to enter into agrofunents with 
holders of mortgages on lands therein not to apply lor any deductions, by reason 
of any mortgage, from the taxable value of such lands. 

The counties and cities named in this act lie contiguous to New»York City, and 
to this fact the act, one of the most curious statutes in American tax legislation, 
making one tax law for one part of a State and a different law for the remainder, 
is attributable. Prior to 1869 New Jersey had a uniform law for taxing mort¬ 
gages, providing that the person giving a mortgage should pay the tax on it and 
deduct the tax from the principal or interest in settling with his creditor, the 
result of which was that mortgages falling due were foreclosed and new loans 
were not readily obtainable. In 1869 a statute was enacted exempting from 
taxation mortgages in the growing counties near New York City, lor the relief of 
the inhabitants of those particular counties. This was modified by the •• five 
counties act ” above referred to, which is stUl in force, and which is said to oper¬ 
ate to draw capital away from New York and into Now Jersey. 

Mortgages on lands exempt from taxation are taxable to the mortgagees at the 
place of their residence. 

Deductions allowed from tho assessed valuation of property in 1899 amounted 
to $36,403,620, and the privilege is said to be grossly abm ed by taxpayers through¬ 
out the State. 

BOARDS OF EQUALIZATION AND REVIEW. 

The assessment is revised and equalized by township committees, borough 
councils, and the common councils of cities and villages, by county boards of 
equalization, commissioners of appeal, and the State board of taxation. 

In 1891 the State board of taxation was established, for the equalization, revis¬ 
ion, and enforcement of taxation. This board is composed of four members, no 
more than two members of which may belong to the same mlitical party. They 
have power and authority to hear and determine the appetds of individuals, cor¬ 
porations, and municipalities from tax assessment, and to make such rules, orders, 
recommendationsf and directions as they may deem necessary to secure the revis¬ 
ion, equalization, and enforcement of taxation within the State. They are empow¬ 
ered to investigate the methods of local assessors, and may canse assessments to 
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be made under their direction, and by another assessor if the local assessor fails 
to comply with the law or the directions of the board. Tho members of such 
board receive an annual comi)ensntion of $3,500 each, and are required to make 
an annual feport and such recommendations as to laws and methods of taxation 
as they may deem advisable to the State legislature. 

The efforts of this board have beori efficient in obtaining improvement in 
assessments, in correcting errors, and in procuring improvement in legislation 
and administration of taxation laws generally. 

As before stated, real and personal property generally is relieved from State 
taxation and assessed for local purposes only, except as to an apportioned State 
school tax. The assessment of coi-porate property for local purposes will ^ 
referred to under a subsequent head. 

The assessed valuation of real estate in 1899 was $755,376,840, and tjiat of per¬ 
sonal property $141,456,551, 84.1 per cent of the whole v^uation beinj^al estate 
and 15.9 per cent personal property, the relative r,atlos varying in differont 
counties from 93.6 per cent aftd ?.! per cent, respectively, to 61.6 percent and 35.8 
per cent; the proportion of personalty as.so».sed in agricultural counties being 
much greater than in the counties containing large cities. 

While the separation of the State and local taxes removes the principal cause 
for rivalry among assessors for relief from State taxes through undervaluation, 
there is still an apportionment among local taxing districts of a State school tax, 
tending to some extent to induce competitive undervaluation, and through that 
and local causes the evils resulting from defective assessuieuts by local as.sessors 
still exist in a marked degree, notwithstanding tho removal of the cause mentioned. 

The tax commission of 1897, in the discussion of tho local system, says that the 
assessors do not comply with the constitutional mandate and make the assess¬ 
ments upon a standard of true value, but assess at less than true value; nor as 
a rule do they succeed in listing and taxing all the intangible property subject to 
taxation. This is noticeably so in cities, resulting in jiart from inherent diffi¬ 
culties, and in part from tho fact that local public sentiment does not encourage 
and support the local assessor in resorting to such inquisitorial methods, so called, 
as seem necessa^ to unearth and reach all of this class of property. 

Mr. James P. Rnsling, one of the tax commission, in a special report, considers 
this subject more fully, and refers to the varieties and differences in the valuation 
and assessment of real estate in all parts of the State and to the escape of personal 
property from taxation almost altogether, particularly in the large cities, as shown 
by the evidence presented by the commission. 

Ho says there are about W separate assessors and boards of asse.ssors in the 
State, and neatly as many different rules of valuation and assessment. As offi¬ 
cially reported, “ each assessor seems to be a law unto himself.” Their valuation 
in no two counties agree, nor scarcely in any two cities or townships of the same 
county. Referring to the fact that all assessors take an oath that they have val¬ 
ued and assessed all property liable to taxation in their several cities and town¬ 
ships at its full and true value, at such price as it would sell for at a fair and bona 
fide sale by private contract,” he says in practice they value real estate from 35 
to 75 per cent of its true value, depending on the loc.ation and personal or political 
prejudices, and value different contiguous areas at diff erent valuations, though of 
etiual values really; and as to personal property they appear to make no earnest 
or honest effort to reach it anywhere except in agiieultural districte, and even 
there very imperfectly. This practice has proceeded so far in New Jersey, he 
says, that it is now literally true that “ about the only ones who now pay honest 
taxes on personal property are the estates of decedents, widows, orphans, idiots, 
and lunatics." 

It is such inequalities and inequities, he says, “ that sadden and exasperate our 
fellow-citizens and make the cry of ‘ equal taxation ’ an easy rallying cry for the 
demagogue and anarchist.” 

The State board, in 1891, when first appointed and upon a general survey of these 
conditions, take a philosophical view thereof and say that there is a total absence 
of unUormity and equality in the assessments of New Jersey, should not excite 
surprise so much as the fact that there is not more inequality and injustice by tho 
^7 assessors, all acting independently of each other, and all, in fact, trying to 
i mpo se on one another for the purpose of favoring their friemls and localities. 

While, as above stated, the efforts of the State tax board to “ bring about a 
more equitable, just, and lawful state of affairs” have, in recent years, resulted 
in substantial improvement in assessments and administration of the tax laws 
generally, and they, as well as the tax commission, have recommended remedial 
legislation, the progress in this direction has been slow. 
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The defects in the general property assessment referred to have an important 
bearing upon the comparison of raiU'oad taxation with that o4> general property, 
as shown in the investigation of the tax commission hereinafter referred to. 

TAXATION OF CORPORATIONS. 

The contributions of corporations in general, except railroad and canal compa¬ 
nies, to the revenues of the State and nranioiiial goveriinieuts are received from: 

First. A tax uiion the privilege of incoi’porating. 

Second. A license fee or franchise tax to the State. 

Third. A local tax upon real estate and visible personal property by munici¬ 
palities. 

By the act of 1875 no tax of any kind was imposed upon the franchise or privi¬ 
lege of incorporating. No tax was laid upon the capital stock, and it was declared 
that the real and personal estate of all corporations,thereafter found should be 
taxed the same as that of individuals. The purpose of the legislature was to treat 
the property and business of corporations in the same way as that of natural per¬ 
sons, and the only restrictions imposed wore such as were thought necessary for 
the protection of stockholders and creditors. 

INCORPORATION FEE. 

Not until 1883 was any fee in the nature of a tax required to be paid on filing a 
certificate of incorporation, and no change in this fee has been made since then. 

The payment required on filing such certificate is 20 cents for ^ch $1,000 of the 
total amount of capital stock authorized, but in no case less than $25. A further 
fee of 20 cents per thousand of increase is charged upon increase of capital stock, and 
like fees upon consolidation where an increase of capital stock is authorized. The 
secretary of state received for fees and taxes from corporations under the general 
corporation .act and supplement in 1890. ,$720,133.81. (Controller's report, p. 15.) 

From the 1st of January to the 1st of August, 1899,1,330 corporations wore organ¬ 
ized under the laws of New Jersey, with an authorized capital of $2,000,000,000. 

FRANCHISE TAX. 

In 1884 franchise taxes, in addition to the local taxes upon real and personal 
propei'ty, were first imposed niron corporations, and in this year it was provided 
that a certain annual tax by way of license for its franchises shodld be paid by 
all corporations, except certain corporations enjoying special privileges, which, at 
present, are r.ailway, canal, banking and trust comparries, savings tonks, ceme¬ 
teries, religious corporations, and charitable or educational associations; also 
manufacturing or mining companies, at least 50 per cent of whose c<apital stock 
issued and outstanding is invested in mining or manufacturing carried on witliin 
the State. 

Two methods of determining such franchise tax are provided for: 

First. By computing a per cent of gross receipts or gross earnings. 

Second. A ()cr cent of the capital stock. 

The first method is applied to certain specified corporations doing business 
within the State, wherever chartered, and the second to corporations incorporated 
under the laws of the State, whether exerci.sing their functions within or without 
the State. 

TAX ON GROSS RECEIPTS OB EARNINGS. 

Every telegraph, telephone, cable, or electric-light company not owned by a 
railroad company and otherwise taxed, every gas company, palace, parlor, or 
sleeping-car company incorporated under the laws of the State, every fire, miirine, 
live-stwk, casualty, or accident insurance company doing business in the State, 
except mutual fire-insurance companies, which do not issue policies on the stock 
plan, is required on or before the first Tuesday in May in each year to make a 
return to the State board of assessors, and to pay an annual franchise tax, as 
follows: 


TELBOBAPH, TELEPHONE, CABLE, AND EXPRESS COMPANIES. 

These are required to report to the State board of assessors the gross amount of 
their receipts from business done in the State for the year ending January 1 next 
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preceding, and are required to pay to the State an annual license fee of 8 per cent 
of such gross eari^ings. 

In 1899, the gross receipts of such companies amounted to $878,784.87 and the 
tax to $17,575.67. 


OAS AND ELECTRro LIGHT COMPANIES. 

These companies pay annually one-half of 1 per cent of the gross' amount of 
receipts for light or power supplied within the State and 5 per cent of the divi¬ 
dends in excess of 4 per cent paid or declared by such companies. Tlie tax 
amounted in 1899 to $39,813.49. 


PAKLOE, PALACE, AND SLEEPING OAR COMPANIES. 

These pay an annual franchise tax of 8 per cent of the gross amount of the 
receipts for faro of tolls foi* transportation of passengers within the State. In 
1899 this tax amounted to $1,330. 

OIL OB PIPE LINE COMPANIES. 

These pay a tax of eight-tenths of 1 per cent of the amount of their gross receipts 
from the transportation of oil or petroleum in the State, or if a part of their trans¬ 
portation line IS without the State upon such proportion of the total gross receipts 
of such comiiany as the length of line within the State bears to the total length of 
the line. In 1899 this tax amounted to $10,758.80. 

' UFE INSUEANCE COMPANIES. 

Life insurance companies incorporated under the laws of the State are required 
to pay a license and franchise tax of 1 per cent of the amount of their surplus on 
the 3lst day of December e.ach year, and in addition thereto an annual license fee 
or franchise tax of thirty-five one-hundredths of 1 per cent upon the total gross 
insurance premiums collected by such companies; but it is provided that any 
charges or taxes imposed by the State upon life insurance companies of other 
States shall he applied in rebate of such taxes. Such franchise tax in 1899, less 
the rebate'of $11,577.73, anionnte<l to $190,904.84. 

Insurance companies other than life pay an annqal franchise tax of 1 per cent 
of the gi-oss amount of inemiums received by such companies for insurance within 
the State upoif property or persons within the State. In 1899 such tax amounted 
to $7,468.09. 

SURETY COMPANIES. 

Surety companies pay an annual franchise tax of 8 per cent of the gross amount 
of premiums received by them. In 1899 such tax amounted to $861.13. 

FEANCIIISB TAX ON CAPITAL STOCK. 

All other corporations liable to a franchise tax on their capital stock as afore 
said, such as street railways, manufacturing companies, etc., pay to the State an 
annual license fee or franchise tax of one-tenth of 1 jwr cent on all amounts of 
capital stock issued and outstanding up to and including the sum of $3,000,000; on 
all sums of capital stock issued and outstanding in excess of $3,000,000 an annual 
franchise tax of one-twentieth of 1 per cent, and the further sum of $50 per annum, 
per $1,000,060, or any part thereof, on all amounts of capital stock issued and out-’ 
standing in excess of $5,000,000. Such tax in 1899 amounted to $1,068,991.63. 

This tax was imimsed simply for the purpose of additional revenue, and the 
rates were made low in pursuance of the lonft-established policy of encouraging 
rather than burdening the aggregation of capital for the purpose of business. It 
is not regarded as a property tax, but as a franchise to. Franchises are not 
taxable as proiwrty. 

The to is computed upon the basis of the capital stock Issued and outstanding, 
not upon authorized capital stock, and it is held that stock is issued when the 
company has received and accepted subscriptions for the same, whether paid or • 
not. 

As long as the corporation exists it is liable for this franchise to. It contin¬ 
ues after a receiver has been appointed, and until the dissolution of the company. 
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Summary of franchise tax in 1899. 


Character of basiness. 


Oas and electric light companioa. 

Life Insurance companies Incorporated In New Jersey. 

Insurance companies other than life. 

Surety companies. 

Oil or pipe line companies.. 

Parlor, palace, or sleeping car companies..... 

Telegraph, telephone, cable, and express companias... 
Companies bixcd on capibii stoclr. 

Total. 


Num¬ 

ber. 

Tax. 

101 

$39,812.49 

4 

190,964.84 

82 

7,462.09 

8 

861.13 

9 

10,758.20 

1 

’ 1,220.00 

80 

17,675.67 

6,289 

1,068,991.63 

6,469 

1.832,635.95 


SPECIAL FRANCHISE TAX. 


In March, 1900, the lef?isl.itnrB of New Jersey passed an act for the taxation of 
all the property and francliises of persons, copartnerships, .a-ssociations, or corpo¬ 
rations nsinpi or occupyini' public streets, highways, roads, or other public places, 
except municipal corporations, railroads, ana canals, withdrawing such property 
from taxation under the general State fr.anchise tax aliovo referred to and now 
in force, and subjecting such property to the following franchise tax; 

The respective assessors, or officers having like powers and duties to perform in 
each taxing district, are required each year to ascertain the value of such prop¬ 
erty located in, upon, or under any public street, highway, road, lane, or other , 
public place in each taxing district, and the value of property not so located; 
when so ascertained, all such property shall be asse.ssed and taxed at local rates 
as now provided by law; , 

The local assessors are required annually to make certified return in writing 
of the valuation of all property assessed under the provisions of this act, which 
is located in, upon, or under any street, liighway, road, lane, or other public place 
in such taxing district, together with the names of the owners and those operating 
the same, and file it in the office of the State board of assessors. 

All persons, copartnerships, associations, or corporations subject tq taxation 
under this act are required to return to the State Doard of a.sso.s3ors a statement 
showing the gross receipts of their business in New Jersey for the year ending 
December 31 next preceding. Any oil or pipe line, having jiart of its Ivansportation 
in this State and part outside of the State, is required to make a report showing 
its gross receipts for transiiortation on its whole line, together with a statement 
of the length of its wliole line and the length of its lino in New Jersey, along any 
street, highway, road, lane, or other public place, and the franchise tax of such 
company for busiuo.s,s done in this State is upon siicn proportion of its gross 
receipts as the length of its lino in this State bears to the length of its whole line. 
Such statements are to be verified, and a penalty is attached for failure or neglect 
to maxo such statement. 

An annual francliise tax of 2 per cent on the annual grass receipts as aforesaid 
shall be assessed upon all persons, copartnerships, associations, or corporations 
taxable under this act. This franchise tax is to be apportioned by the State board 
of assessor's to the various taxing districts in proportion to the value of the prop¬ 
erty located in, upon, or under any piimic street, highway, road, lane, or public 
place therein, as shown oy the statement so filed with the State board, and the 
taxes so apportioned are collectable in the local districts. 

The franchise taxes imposed by this act are to be in lieu of all other franchise 
taxes now assessed against the persons, copartnerships, associations, or corpora¬ 
tions subject to the provisions of this act and their property, and the act is not to 
apply to any corporation whion nas not hitherto or may not hereafter exorcise 
any municipal franchise. 

The real and personal property of such persons and corporations wul be assess- 
aole locally as other property. 

The provisions of this act took effect January 1,1901. 

LOCAL TAXATION OF CORPORATIONS. 

All corporations excepting railway, turnpike, insurance, canal, or banking cor¬ 
porations, savings banks, cemeteries, church, or purely charitable or educational 
associations are asse.ssed on their real and personal property for purooses of tax¬ 
ation the same as natural persons, and are pemitted deductions for debt the same 
as individuals. 
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The stock of corporations, except banks, is not assessable .in the hands of the 
individual holders, nor their bonds, except when deductions for the same have 
been claimed and-allowed to the coriioi ation. The property is taxable to the com¬ 
pany, and the capital stock as such is not assessed, only such property as actually 
within the State bein;; taxed in this way. 

It is the law and universal practice, as advised by the State board of taxation 
to the various assessors of the State, to list and assess cortrorato property, both 
real and personal, in the taxing district wdiere located or fortnd. It is said to be 
the common ]iviictico of the most cap,able and experienced assessors to measure 
the true value of srrch propcidy for local assessment by the cost of reproduction, 
making allowance tor tlie natural wear and tear and depreciation from use. The 
value is thus determined by the estimate and jndgrtrent of the local assessor, 
"each being a haw unto Iriniself.” Suchproperty ia,of course, taxed at local rates 
as other property. 

Manufactories and nfills are .said to be. as a rule, favored by the assessors in 
cities, while assessed higher in the country distr icts: it being the disposition of 
the people in cities to favbT this class of pr-oisaty—first,Irecairse theyemidoya 
large arrrorrnt of labor, and, secorrd, bccaitse imrclr of the value of a manufactrrring 
plant is rrrrstabie, de]>cuding uporr the .success of the enterprise. 

The real and personal jiroperty of street railways, teh:phone, telegi'aph, electric, 
gas.arrd water cotrt]ianies is said by the State board to bo systematically assessed 
in taxing districts where srrch contiiarues operate, tire basis of computation of 
valrre being as a rule the r'ostof reproduction less a percentage allowed for depre¬ 
ciation by the assessor. Pipes undergrorrnd .are assessed as real estate in the place 
where located. 

Insrrrarrce copipanios are assessed and taxed locally at the full amount of their 
capital stock i>.aid in and accunirrlated srrr]ilus, after iledrrcting the value of prop¬ 
erty in wliiclt the stock and .suridtrs ar-e inve.sted, which is by law not taxable, and 
real estate which has been se]iarately assesseil to srrch conipaity. 

Savings birnks withorrt capital stock are assessed .and taxed for the full amount 
ot their property and viduirble assr'ts, witlrout any dedirctiorrs lor debts and liabil¬ 
ities. Those havirrg capital stock are taxed the same as insrrrance companies 
above .sot forth. 

Sale deposit, grrarantee, and trust companies .are assessed and taxed locally at 
the full amoirnt of their capital stock paid irr and accrrrmrlrrted surplus, after 
deducting property in whiclr such stock and srrrplirs is invested which is not tax¬ 
able, andreal estate separately assr'.ssed to srrch ctrmpanies is not assessable in the 
hantls of its holders. 

, BANKS. 

The shares of stock in National and Stale h.artks in New Jer.sey are assessed to 
the owners theretrf in tire irlace where they reside irr case of residents, and in 
the place where the bank is located irr case rrf rronresiderrt shareholtlers. In the 
latter casr; the tax rrssessed is a lien rrpon the stock, whiclr may be levied rrpon and 
sold for said trrx; arrd it is made thrr drrty of the bank rrptrrt demand, tor th<at ptrr- 
pose made by tire collector, to pay the arnouirt of tax assessed against srrch non¬ 
resident shareholtlers, and to retain the amorrnt so paid out of the dividerrds, and 
the bank is given an express lien rrism srrch stock for any taxes paid thereon. 

No obligation is imposed upon barrks with respect to the payment or collection 
of taxes on the shar es of residrmt holders, anti there is cotrsiderable confusion 
and lack of uniformity in the as.sessirjg of banks and bank stock throughout the 
State. 

It is made the duty of officers of banks, when airplied to by the assessor, to give 
him a statement unilcr oath of the nanres of the stockholders and of the amount 
of capital stock, surplrrs, and other property and assets; and the aase8Sor.j8 
authorized to take srrch rrther mearrs as may be irr Iris power to ascertain the true 
amount tor which stockholders should Ire assessed. 

No means are provided by law, however, for notifying assessors throughout the 
State of the stock of residerrts in their respective districts in banks outside said 
districts and taxable therein. 

In the absence of legislative irrovisons in that regard, the State board has tried 
to secure urriformity of taxation of slrares of resident holders W supplying local 
assessors with a list of names and addresses of the taxing officers throughout 
the State, and to secure an interchange of information with respect to resident 
stockholders and the taxaVde value of their stock, each assessor being requested 
to procure a list of stockholders in banka in his district and notify other assessors 
in the State where any stockholders may reside of the amount and value of their 
shares. The failure of assessors to strictly comply with this rule results in great 
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lack of nniformity in the aesessment of bank aharea. It haa been held that the 
value per share at which bank 8to<;k is to be assessed ia properly determined by 
dividing the capital stock, surplus fund, and undivided profits oJa bank, as shown 
by statementB to the comptroller of the State, by the number of shares, but there 
is no central authority to determine such value and assess it uniformly throughout 
the State. 

A recent statute also provides that all real estate of any bank shall be assessed 
to the bank where such real estate is located in the same manner as real estate of 
individuals, and the amount of such assessment deducted from the assets of said 
bank in estimating the assessable value of the shares of stock. The shares of 
resident stockholders are taxed at local rates, and the stock of a bank is obviously 
taxed at as many different rates as there are shares in different taxing districts. 

There is no direct State tax levied upon the property of banks or upon bank 
shares. 

It is claimed on the one hand tliat much of this class of property escapes taxa¬ 
tion entirely, and on the other, complaint is made that in many taxing districts 
it is taxed more excessively and at a liigher percorftage than other classes of 
personal property. 


RAILROAD AND CANAL COMPANIES. 

The system of taxation of railroad and canal companies may be described 
briefly as a piroperty tax by the State, through State a.sses8or8 or officers, with a 
distribution of a part of-the tax by the State to the local taxing districts for the 
support and maintenance of the local and municipal governments. 

Property used for railroad and canal purposes is segregated fropi the property 
owned by other corporations and individuals, and is valued, assessed, and taxed 
as a class by itself. 

The property of railroad and canal companies not used for railroad and canal 
purposes is assessed and taxed by the same asses-sors, in the same manner, and at 
the same rate as the ta.xable ifrojterty of other property owners in the saifle 
municipal division or taxing district. The property of railroad and canal com¬ 
panies used for railroad and canal purpose.s ia assessed by the State board of 
assessors, which meets annually for that' purpose, and is roipiired in such valua¬ 
tion to ascertain— 

First. The length and value of the main stem of each railroad and of the water¬ 
way of each canal, which is held to include the roadbed, not exceedinj* 100 feet 
in width, with its rails and sleepers, and depot buildings used for passengers con¬ 
nected therewith, and the length of such main stem and waterway ii^ each taxing 
district, whether city, village, township, or borough; the above being designated 
as “ first-class property ” or “ main stem.” 

Second. The value of the other real estate used for railroad or canal purimscs 
in each taxing district in this State, including the roadbed (other than main stem) 
waterways, reservoirs, tracks, bnihlings, waterworks, riparian rights, etc., usually 
designated as “ second-class ” property. 

Third. The value of all the tangible personal property of each railroad and 
canal company, which includes all rolling stock, locomotives, cars, ferryboats, all 
machinery, and other tangible personal property of railroad or canal companies; 
also the locomotives and cars not Monging to such railroad company, but built 
for its uses and actually used in the State or under its control in the State by sleep¬ 
ing car or other companies. 

Fourth. The value of remaining property, including franchises. 

The State board of a.sses.sors may reuuii'e a complete statement and description 
of the property of such companies in the various taxing districts to be furnished 
by the assessors of snch districts, showing the property used and that not used 
for railroad and canal purposes. 

Every railroad and canal company is also required to file annually with such 
board a sworn statement, showing tlio nature and extent of its property in each 
taxing district as it existed on the 1st day of January last past, and showing in 
detail its real estate, total length of road, including branch and leased lines, length 
within the State, length of double or side tracks, number and value of all buildings 
and structures, rolling stock, and tangible personal property; also a statement 
showing the amount of capital stock authorized and the number of shares, amount 
of capibd stixsk paid up, the market value, or if no market value, the actual 
value of the shares and the total amount, and the details and particulars of all 
indebtedness. 

Where the property of any railroad or canal company is leased to or operated 
by any other corporation, foreign or domestic, such property is assessed to the 
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lessor, and if the lessee or operating oompanjf, being a foreign corporation, has 
property other than that derived from the leasing company, it is taxed upon such 
property as any domestic company. Any tangible personal property of such 
foreign company, if used but part of the time within the State, is assessed such 
proportionate part of its value as the time for which it is used bears to the whole 

^ The same deductions for debts are allowed as in the case of private individuals. 

Upon the completion of this valuation and assessment the State board proceeds 
to compute the tax upon the entire assessed valuation. Each company pays to 
the State a tax at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent annually upon each dollar of 
its entire valuation—i. e., on ^1 property included in the above 4 classes or sub¬ 
divisions. Until the year 1897 all this tax was paid into the State treasury, and 
was used exclusively by the State for State purposes. In 1895 this tex amounted 
to $1,103,529, levied upon a valuation of railroad and canal property or $220,705,822. 

By an act of 1897 the amount of such tax which is assessed to the property 
described in subdivision 2,^nd designated second-class property, is required to be 
paid over to the taxing district through which such railroads or canals run, giving 
to each district the amount of taxes assessed to the property of each railroad or 
canal company therein. 

Besides this tax of one-half of 1 per cent of their valuation, such compames 
are requir^ to nay to the State a tax at the local rate as fixed by the local taxing 
district in which such property is located, for county and municipal purposes, on 
the property included in subdivision 2, provided that such tax shall in no case 
exceed 1 per cent of the valuation. 

The tax is pqid to the State treasurer, and the State controller pays the amount 
of such tax, together with the respective shares of such districts in the tax levied 
at one-half of 1 per cent aforesaid, to the various county collectors or city treasurers. 

In 1895 this local tax amounted to $410,882.13 upon a valuation of $41,120,216. 
The total tax paid in 1895 by railroad and canal companies amounted to 
$•.,514,411.24. ■ , , 

In 1899 the total valuation amounted to $222,216,534, the State tax (one-half of 1 
per cent) on first-class proptirty retained being $907,^6.22, and the whole tax on 
second-class property $610,192.96, made up of the one-half of 1 per cent tax 
($203,446.45) and the tax at local rates ($406,746.51). The total tax paid by rail¬ 
road and canal companies in 1899 was $1,517,829.19. 

The State thus receives from railroad and canal companies a tax of one-half of 
1 per cent upon the total assessed valuation, after deducting the value of the 
second-class property described in subdivision 2. The local taxing districts 
receive a tafx of 14 per cent upon the assessed valuation of such second-class 
property, 1 per cent being the local rate. 

It seems to be generally conceded that under tins system such property is 
assessed at its full cash value, but whether this class of property pays a propor¬ 
tionate amount of taxes as compared with a like amount in the hands of individu¬ 
als or corporations subject to the general property tax is a question about which 
there has been considerable contention. 

It is obvious that if it be assumed that the constitutional and statutory require¬ 
ments as to valuation are carried out by asses-sors, and all property assessed at 
full values under both systems, the taxation of one as oompared with the other is 
not uniform and equal, the rate of taxation upon the one being one-half of 1 
i)er cent on the whole and 1 per cent additional on a portion, while the “ average” 
rate upon the other in the various taxing districts in the State was, in 1895, accord¬ 
ing to the report of the State board of taxation, $17.20 per $1,000 of valuation. 

It is conceded, however, that under the general property tax substantially all 
assessed property is greatly undervalued, while a large part of the property 
escapes entirely, which facts must be taken into consideration in attempting a 
comparison. ' 

The tax commission of New Jersey, in 1897, undertook to make such a com¬ 
parison of the taxes paid by railroads and canals with the taxes paid by individuals 
and other corporations. Evidence and arguments pro and con were made and 
submitted, and schedules were made under different methodtf of comparison. One 
set of schedules showed that railroads derived an advantage in taxes and the other 
that they were paying in excess of their just share of taxes. 

The commission in its report says that the varying schedules illustrate “how 
impracticable it is to compare two things which are essentially dissimilar; how 
difficult and unsatisfactory it is to make a correct and just comparison of two 
systems of taxation based upon dissimilar principles. Such comparisons may be 
useful in a general way and for the most general pulses, but they are un^tM 
to base tax legislation upon, without a principle, which should always be the pri- 
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mary consiaeration, and the figures secondary. And whether the one set of fig¬ 
ures is mathematioallv correct, or approximately so, or the other, is of small 
moment in the view which the commission takes of this branch of the subject, 
viz., the act of 1884, as amended 1888, (the present system of taxing railroads), 
should not be disturbed, except as indicated.” 

While this does not, in express terms, state that such property is justly and 
equitably taxed as compared with other property, that is the logical inference to 
be drawn from the positive approval of the existing systeiA, and failure to recom¬ 
mend any change in the rates of taxation of such property. 

One of the commissioners, Mr. Jas. F. Busling, who joined in the report of the 
commission, in a special report discusses the subject of comparison mom fully, 
and says: 

“In effect this system yields a tax of one-half of 1 percent on all railroad 
property (except what is not used tor railroad purposes), for the use and benefit 
of the State, and amounted in 18U5 to 11,514,411.24. It is true this taxes railroad 
property only one-half of 1 per cent in part and onlj U per cent as to the rest. 
Bnt the listing of railroad property has been made so thorough and complete, and 
the valuations fixed so high and true by the State board of as.sc,s,sors that, so far 
as appeared in evidence before the commission, this class of proiierty seems now 
to pay its just and full share of taxes in New Jersey. Indeed, the State board of 
assessors in their annual report for 1894, page 7, decl.aro: ‘ It can be proven by 
facts and figures, beyond any question, that the railroad corporations (of New 
Jersey) are paying to-day more taxes in proportion to their ownings than are the 
individual taxpayers of the State,’ and in their report for 1896 (p. 0) they reiterate 
this opinion. And, besides, they pay their taxes regularly every year to the last 
dollar assessed against them, without any deduction for debts oi:»otherwise, and 
without costing the State a dollar to collect them. Let ns then be fair to our 
railroads. They constitute a largo item in the tax ratables of the State, and from 
the official reports, exhibits, and other evidence, produced before the commission, 
it is but just to say they do not appear to be in fault on this line.” 

INHERITANCE TAX. 

A tax for the use of the State of |5 on every $100 of value of all estates valued 
over $500, which shall pass by will or by the intestate laws of Now Jersey, except 
legacies or estates passing to certain designated relatives or certain charitable 
bequests, is imposed by law. The amount received from this source in 1899 
amounted to $85,520.68. 

LIQUOR LICENSES. 

The estate has no interest in the amount received from liquor licenses. These 
are levied by the various municipalities and collected by them for local uses. 




PENNSYLVANIA. 

A distinguishing feature of the taxation system of this State is thp separation 
of State and lociil taxation. 

The work of assessing State taxes is put into tlio liands of a single tribunal, 
while local assessments are cbilfincd strictly to local purposes. Property, real and 
personal, liable to local taxation is not taxed for State purposes, and vice versa. 

Taxes for county, township, and municipal imrposes are assessed upon real 
estate, horses and cattle over 4 years of age, occupations, professions, and posts of 
profit. Ileal estate so taxed docs not include that essential to the operation of the 
quasi-public corporations, that being included in the State taxation. 

All this property is taxable for local purposes only, and assessed by local assess¬ 
ors who have nothing to do with State taxes. All other personal property is 
assessed by the State board, but three-fourths of the State tax on personal prop¬ 
erty is apportioned to the several counties in reduction of the local taxes. Rev¬ 
enue derived from retail liquor licenses is also given up to counties, townships, 
' and municipalities. 

Tlio taxes for State purposes are almost wholly paid by corporations, leaving 
individuals subject to taxation for local purposes only, e.xcept that the mortgages, 
bohds, and other classes of personal iiropcrty taxable under State laws held by 
them pay a State tax, but three-fourths of this tax is returned to the counties. 

Corpoiations pay no local tax except upon real estate (and in c,ase of railroads 
and other quasi-public corporations, not upon that),and except upon horses and 
cattle owned by them. 

The property of corporations is in the main taxed by the State board for State 
purposes.' The real estate of manufacturing companies is subjected to local taxa¬ 
tion as other real estate in the districts where the same is located, but the capital 
stock of such companies engaged in manufacturing business is exemi>t from tax¬ 
ation for all purposes by statute. This exemption is by way of encouragement to 
manufacturing investments. 

STATE TAXES. 

The revenues of the State are collected by two distinct methods and divided 
into two classes: 

First. Taxes paid directly or through other State officers to the State treasurer. 

Second. Taxes collected by county officers, and by them paid to the State 
treasurer. 

BONUS ON CHARTERS. 

One of the sources of direct revenue for State purposes is a bonus on charters 
of corporations, such a tx>nus being defined by the courts to bo tlio price paid the 
Commonwealth by a corporation tor the privileges conferred on such corporation 
by its charter. It is not regarded as a tax in a legal sense, although for our pun- 
pose it may be considered as such, and it does not relieve any corporation from 
regular taxation. 

The bonus is fixed by law at the rate of one-third of 1 per cent of the amount of 
authorised capital stock, and a like amount on authorized subsequent increases of 
stock on one class of corporations, payable before the charter’s issue, and one- 
fourth of 1 per cent on another class, payable one-eighth of 1 per cent before the 
charter’s issue, and a like amount at the expiration of one year from the date of 
the charter. 

The amount realized by the State from this source in 1898 was as follows: 


From incorporated State banks. $984.60 

From trust companies.. 7,333.84 

From corporations and associations ... 438,579.71 


Total.-.-. 446,897.66 
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TAX UPON CAPITAL STOCK. 

This State derives about one-halt of its public revenue from the taxation of 
corporations. All such taxes are assos.sed and collected by State officers. The 
principal tax upon corporations is that upon capital stock, so called, to which all 
corporations having capital stock, except banks, savings institutions, and foreign 
insurance companies, are subject. • 

The companies subject to such tax include every corporation having capital 
stock, associations and limited partnerships organized or incorporated by or 
under the laws of the Slate or incorporated or organized by or under tlie laws of 
any other State or Territory, by the United States, or by any foreign government 
and doing business in and lialile to taxation within Pennsylvania or having capital 
or property employed within the State, with the exceptions above named. 

Formerly this tax was assessed on the capital stock on I be basis of the dividends 
paid, but under an iict passed in 1891, which proviejes increased revenue for the 
purpose of relieving the burden of local taxation and for gi-eater nnifonnity, the 
taxing of dividends based on assessment of capital stock was abandoned, and pro¬ 
vision was made for the assessment of the capital stock of all corporations upon 
its true value. 

In the assessment of capital stock of corporations by State officers, the value of 
such capital stock is based in the judgment and discretion of such officers upon a 
wide range of inquiry and investigation, and such assessment i.s mailo to include 
the actum value of all properly, franihiscs. and everything of value they possess. 

Under the decisions of the courts of the State and the practice of State assess¬ 
ing officers, the value of capital stock of corporations is based upon all the prop¬ 
erty, assets, franchises, and earning capacity of such cor]K)rations, without regard 
to their debts. ' 

As a factor in determining such valuations, sworn detailed reports are reipiired 
annually from officers of corporations, except banks, savings Institutions, and 
foreign insurance companies, showing: * 

(I) The total authorized capital stocl.-. 

(3) Total authorized number of shares. 

(d) Number of shares of stock issued. 

(4) Par value of each share. 

(.5) Amount paid into the treasury on each share. 

(li) Amount of capital stock paid in. 

(7) Amount of capital stock on which dividend was declared. 

(8) Date of each dividend declared during the year. 

(9) Hate per cent of each dividend declared. 

flO) Amount of each dividend during previous year. 

(II) Gross earnings during the year. 

(12) Net earnings during the year. 

(15) Amount of surplus. 

(16) Amount of prolit added to sinking fund. 

(17) Highest price of sales of stock between the 1st and 15th days of November 
of the year. 

(18) Highest price of sales of stock during the previous year. 

(19) Average price of sales of stock during the year, and also the sworn esti¬ 
mate and appraisement of two officers of each corporation of the capital stock 
at its actual value in cash, not less than the average price which said stock sold 
for during the previous year, and not less tlmn the price or value indicated or 
measured by net earnings, or by the amount of profits by dividends or carried 
into surplus or sinking fund. 

These reports are not conclusive upon the State assessing officers, who ascertain 
the value of this capital stork not only from the extensive data fumishod in these 
sworn reports, but from information obtained from otlier sources. 

This method of valuation takes into consideration, as wo have stated, not only 
the franchises or rights of business, but the success of business, good will, future 
prospects, administrative efficiency, and everything that goes to make up the 
value of capital stock. 

A distinguished judge of that State recently said, “ There is a tendency in 
Pennsylvania to settle down upon the earning capacity as the true subject of tax¬ 
ation.” However this may be, it seems clear that everything going to make up 
the earning capacity of corporations is practically taken into consideration in 
determining the assessment of their capital st(x;k. 

It will be observed that the law requires that the valuation of capital stock 
shall in no case be less than the average price of sales of stares. The actual value 
may be much greater, but in no case may it be less. 
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The supreme court, construing the act of the legislature geveming the valua¬ 
tion of capital stock for taxation in the case of Commonwealth v, N. Y. P. & 0. 
B. B. (188 Penn, ^tate Bep., 169), held the declared pumse to he to tax the 
capital stock by ascertaining its vahie in ^dew of the tangiijle assets of corpora¬ 
tions, what was owing to them, the value of their franchises, and the rights and 
privileges they possessed under their grants. 

The question of the actual value in dash of the capital stock is a question of fact 
which must be determined by considering the value of the com^ny’s tangible 
property and assets of every kind, including its bonds, mortgages, and money at 
interest, and its franchises and privileges; and the amount of the incumbrance on 
its property and franchises is also a relevant fact to be considered, but is not 
to be sjxwmcally deducted from the valuation so ascertained and determined. 

Foreign corporations doing business in Pennsylvania are taxable like domestic 
co^rations, on so much of their capital as is invested in the State. 

Tlie fact that a foreign transportation company running its cars into, through, 
and out of the State, also operates them in other States, does not exempt the com¬ 
pany from taxes upon the cs^iital invested in cars in Pennsylvania. 

Palace car companies who-se cars run into Pennsylvania and otlier States are 
taxable on the proportion which the total number of miles traveled in Pennsyl¬ 
vania by their cars bears to the miles traveled by all their cars in all States. 

Bailroad companies whose lines extend from Pennsylvania into other States 
are taxable on the proportion of their capital stock which the mileage of the main 
track in Pennsylvania bears to the total mileage of the company. 

Telegraph companies doing business in many States, where the like value of 
the tangible property representing capital within and without the State can be 
accurately ascertained, are taxed on the proportion of their entire capital stock 
which the length'bf their lines within the State bears to the total length of all their 
i lines. 

The capital stock of corporations representing tangible property permanently 
located outside tlie State of Pennsylvania is not taxable. 

By the payment of the f ax on capital stock, corporations do not relieve them¬ 
selves from any local taxation to which they would otherwise be subject. 

Corporations, except quasi-public ones, are also taxed locally upon real estate, 
and the value of such real estate is also included in the capital stock valuation. 
Quasi-public corjiorations are taxable locally on real estate not necessary to the 
operation of their lines. 

It has been held that the tax on capital stock being a tax for State purposes 
only, local taxation upon the property in wliich the capital stock of a company 
is invested does not constitute double taxation. 

An appeal fiom the tax assessment of the State officers may be taken by any 
corporation in the State to the court of common picas of Dauphin county, where 
the capital of the State is located. 

Blank forms of reports of capital stock for the use of different classes of cor¬ 
porations are prepared by State officers. 

Corporations which pay a tax upon their capital stock, or which are eipressly 
relieved from such payment as in the case of manufacturing companies, thus 
relieve their shares of stock from taxation in the hands of the holders thereof, 
and are not required to makeany report nor pay any further tax on the mortgages, 
bonds, and other securities held by them in their own right. 

The rate of taxation upon capital stock is fixed by law, being a uniform rate 
of 8 mills upon each dollar of the actual value of the stock. 

The amount actually collected from this source during the year 1897 upon a 
valuation of $705,518,672 was $3,827,593.36, or about 29 per cent of the entire rev¬ 
enue of the (Commonwealth. 

In 1899 the capital stock tax was $4,675,511. 

TAX ON LOANS OF PUBLIC AND PBIVATE COBPOEATIONS. 

The law also imposes a tax on corporate loans, requiring the payment of 4 mills 
on the dollar on all investments by residents of the State in the bonds and other 
obligations of corporations, public or private, for profit, except banks, savings 
institutions, and foreign insurance companies. 

Instead of depending upon the holders of such obligations returning them to 
the assessors for taxation, the treasurer of each corporation is made the agent of 
the State for the collection of this tax, and is required to deduct it from the inter¬ 
est accruing on such obligations and p^ it to the State, the corporation, however, 
being responsible for its payment. These obligations of domestic owners are 
then exempt from taxation in the bands of the owner. Obligations held by non¬ 
residents of the State in their own right are not taxable. ’ 
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The amount of this tax in 1897 on a valuation of $319,994,.'>23 was $879,978, or 
6.08 per cent of the entire revenue of the State. The amount of this tax in 1898 
was $860,310.88, and in 1899, $1,149,409. , 

This method of taxation has been declared to be constitutional by State and 
Federal courts. It is practically a tax upon individual property in me hands of 
the individual taxpayer. 

The auditor of the State in his report Of 1897 says; “ This method of collcctins 
the tax upon the obligations of corporations has been 8U(jcossful, and has secured 
a tax upon a class of securities dilicult to reach through the local assessors. 

TAX ON GROSS RECEIPTS OF CORPORATIONS. , 

A tax of 8 mills on the dollar is imposed upon the gross receipts of railroad, 
street passenger railway, express, telegraph, telephone, and electric-light com¬ 
panies doing business in the State, from business done wholly within the State; 
the act thus limiting gross receipts being prepared with a view to conformity 
with the interstate-commerce clause of the Constirtition of the United States. 

The treasurer of each corporation is required to furnish the auditor-general of 
the State with a statement under oath of the amount of gross receipts of such 
company derived from all sources, and of gross receipts of business done wholly 
within the State. 

It is interesting to note the method by which the gross receipts tax of companies 
doing business in this and other States is ai)port,inned. In the case of the palace 
car companies, for instance, the gross receipts are taxed as follows: The company 
reports all the moneys received for transportation between ijlacesin Pennsylvania 
and other places in the same State. It returns separately, or ip different sched¬ 
ules, the receipts of this nature earned by cars running wholly within the State, 
and in another schedule such receipts as are earned by cars whose trips are uoif 
confined to the State, but are continued beyond the borders of Pennsylvania, or, 
beginning without the State, pass through or terminate in it. The tax on gross 
receipts, however, is settled upon the full amount of receipts earned wholly in 
Pennsylvania, so returned, whether earned by cars ninning only within the State 
or by those engaged in interstate commerce. 

Mr. Frank M. Eastman, from whose excellent work on Taxation in Pennsylvania 
we obtained much information relating to taxation in this Statu, says: ‘ ‘ So long as 
the traffic is carried on within the State, it makes no difference whether the cars 
earning the receipts are engaged in interstate oommerco or rrm onljs within the 
State. The fact that a car runs between States does not make so much of the 
traffic carried on by it, as is limited to the territory of a given State, interstate 
traffic.” * 

The tax upon gross receipts of corporations for 1896, such gross receipts amount¬ 
ing to $89,188,400, yielded a revenue of $713,373.13, being 6} per cent of the total 
revenue of the State for that year. 

The receipts from this source for 1895,1896, and 1897 were collected from the 
following classes of corporations: 


Class of corporations. 


Bailrotids (steam). 

Railways (passenger). 

Transportation (miscolianeous) 

Telegraph and telephone. 

Electric light. 

Total. 


1 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 


$402,910.95 

8450,473.61 

8404,429.30 


112,797.46 

149,349.20 

158,216.84 


27,888.34 

1 47.778.08 

89,938.29 


13,856.61 

22,921.80 

21,669.67 


34,254.70 

42,852.43 

49,604.43 


691.208.06 

713,873.12 

673,768.63 


The receipts for 1898 were $691,532.99, and in 1899 $748,214. 

This tax has been held by the courts to be constitutional niion so much of the 
gross receipts as are derived from business wholly within the State. 


TAX ON PREMIUMS OP INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

This tax is divided into two classes: First, tax on foreign insurance companies; 
second, tax on gross premiums of domestic insurance companies having capital 
stock. 

First. The tax on foreign companies. 

These companies are required to obtain from the commissioner of insurance a 
certificate of authority, showing that the company or association is authorized 
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to transact hnsiness to the State; and as a condition of the annual renewal thereof, 
the dnty is imposetl npou every such company or association to make report to 
the commissioner to the month of January in each year, under oath of the presi¬ 
dent or secreta^ thereof, showing the entire amount of premiums of every char¬ 
acter and description received by said company in Pennsylvania during the year 
or fratdion of the year ending with the 81st day of December preceding, whether 
siiid premiums were received m the form of money, credits, or any other,sub8titute 
for money, and to pay into the State treasury a tax of 3 per cent upon ,said pre¬ 
miums. The commissioner has no power to grant a renewal to such company or 
association until the tax is paid into the State treasury. This tax upon foreign 
insurance companies has beeirheld by the courts to Pennsylvania to be constitu¬ 
tional. 

The tax is paid directly to the commissioner of insurance, no settlement there¬ 
for being made by the accounting officers. The commissioner ascertains whether 
the amount paid corresponds with the premiums reported, and if so, pays the 
money into the State treasury. 

The law provides that one-haU of the amount of this tax shall be paid by the 
State treasurer to the treasurers of the several cities and boroughs of the Com¬ 
monwealth. 

The amount collected from these companies was: 


1895 . $.513,616.19 

1896 . ,518,442.18 

1897 . 575,839.65 

1898 . 630,923.08 

1899 . 646,775.00 


Second. The tax on gross premiums of domestic insurance companies having 
capital stock. 

Ataxof 8 mills on the dollar is imposed, in addition to the tax on capital stock, 
ajwn the gi-oss premiums and assessments, received from business transacted 
within the State, of all domestic insurance companies except those doing busi¬ 
ness on the mutual plan without any capital stock or accumulated reserve, and 
except purely mutual beneficial associations. 

This tax is based upon semiannual reports of these companies, and is required 
to be paid on the last days of July and January in each year. The revenue from 
this source was: 


1895....-. $43,855.68 

1896 .. .. .. ... 54,751.19 

1897 ... .54.302.13 

1899.-.. 61,883.00 


TAX ON BANK STOCK. 

A tax of 4 mills on the dollar is imposed upon the actual value of the shares of 
stock of every bank or savings institution incorporated under the laws of Penn¬ 
sylvania or ot the United States and represented in Pennsylvania. 

Each bank having capital stock is required to file with the auditor-general an 
annual report, under oath of one of its officers, showing— 

(1) The full number of shares of capital stock subscribed for or issued by such 
bank or savings institution, and 

(2) The actual value thereof; and the actual value of the shares is to be ascer¬ 
tained by adding together the amount of 

(a) Capital s^k paid in, and 

1 ^) The surplus and undivided profits. 

Ihe tax is assessed by the auditor-general on the actual value of these shares 
so ascertained and a copy of the assessment or settlement is truTismittcd to the 
bank, whose duty it is to post it in a conspicuous place to the bank, so as to give 
notice of the valuation to the stockholders. 

The bank may then within forty days from the receipt of a copy of such settle¬ 
ment either collect the tax from its shareholders or pay it out of the general 
fund. 

The auditor-general has the power, and it is his duty under the law, to case 
he shall not be satisfied with the correctness of the report as made by any bank 
or savings institution, to summon the officers before him for examination and 
require them to bring with them the books of their bank; and he may take fur¬ 
ther evidence to satisfy himself as to the correctness of the report. 
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It IS further provided that in case any hank or savings institution having capital 
stock shall collect this tax from the shareholders, and pay it info the State treasury 
on or before the first day of March each year, the shares and so much of the cap¬ 
ital or investment of such hank or savings institution as shall have been invested 
in real estate shail he exempt from local •taxation, and such hank or savings insti¬ 
tution shall not he required to make any report to the local assessors or county 
commssioners of personal property owned by it in its otvn right and shall not be 
required to pay any tax thereon. While the law imposing mis tax is not very 
clear upon the subject, it is understood to relieve shares of stock from taxation 
in the hands of the owners thereof. 

It is specially provided that any bank may elect in lieu of the foregoing method 
to collect annually from its shareholders a tax of 10 mills upon the par value of 
aU its shares subscribed for or issued, and pay the same to the State treasury. 
There are, however, but few banks in the State that can profitably take this 
option, so that the 4-mill tax is practically the bank tax of the State. 

Banks which do not collect and pay the tax on or before March 1 of each year 
as provided are subject to taxation on the personal property held by them, except 
in the case of national banks. 

The taxes from this source in 1897 amounted to $59,5,684, and in 1899 to $548,800. 

Trust companies are required to pay the regular capital stock tax on the actual 
value of their proi^rty, franchises, etc., the rate of taxation being 5 mills on the 
dollar, and the real estate being taxed for local purijo.ses. They Ssopay the tax 
of 4 mills upon loans. 

Taxes paid by trust companies in 1898 amounted to $309,615.156. The trust com¬ 
panies, it will be observed, are taxed at a higher rate than banks, the reason prob- 
aVily being that they enjoy more valuable franchises and privileges than banks, 
doing banking business to all intents and purposes, and in addition having the 
right to do trust business. 


TAX ON NET EARNINGS. 

Private bankers or brokers, savings institutions, and corporations not subject 
to a tax on their cajutal Bt(«k or gross premiums, are subject to a tax of 3 per 
cent on their net earnings or income. 

BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

Building and loan associations have been exempted from taxatibn, but are now 
taxed by an act of 1897, providing that upon all “ full-paid, prepaid, or fully 
matured” stock in any building and loan association incorporated under the laws 
of Pennsylvania or under the laws of any other State, upon which annual, semi¬ 
annual, quarterly, or monthly cash dividends or interest shall be paid, there shall 
be a State tax equal to that required to be paid upon moneys at interest by the 
tax laws of the State, viz., 4 mills on the dollar; and such associations are required 
to make detailed annual statements to the auditor-general. 

EXCISE TAX UPON EXPRESS COMPANIES. 

In July, 1897, an act was passed providing for an annual excise tax, so called, 
upon the corporations or other associations, partnerships, or individuals engaged 
in the express business. They are required to pay to the State treasurer for the 
use of the State an annual excise tax for the privilege of exercising their fran¬ 
chises in Pennsylvania. The amount of the tax is ascertained as follows: Each 
company, firm, or person so taxed is required to make under oath to the auditor- 
general an annual statement of the amount of its express receipts—that is to say, 
the amount of total receipts derived by it from carrying on the express business 
for the previous year, with a statement of the total length of lines of rail and 
water routes over which it was doing business during the year. The gross 
amount so returned to the auditor-general is divided by the number of miles of 
iines to ascertain the average gross receipts per mile. 

When average receipts are $100 a mile or less the rate is 1 per cent; when the 
receipts exceed $100 and do not exceed $150 the rate is 2 per cent, and so on, the 
rate of the tax increasing 1 per cent for each $50 of average receipts per mile 
or fraction thereof, tait never exceeding 6 per cent. When the route or routes 
over which the ejforess business is conducted lie partly within and partly without 
the State, the gross express receipts over the entire Une or system within and 
without the State are divided by foe total number of miles operated to obtain the 
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average gross receipts per mile, and the gross express receipts in Pennsylvania 
are taken to be the average gross express receipts per mile multiplied by the 
number of miles operated within the State. 

These companies are also subject to the tax on capital stock, on loans, and on 
gross receipte heretofore mentioned. 

RAILROAD'taxation. 

The railroads of the State paid taxes for State purposes in 1898 as follows: 


Tax on capital stock (5 mills). t9M,688.64 

Tax on loans (4 mills).. 451,617.06 

Tax on gross receipts (8 mills). 428,709.04 


Total. 1,150,014.74 


As has been observed, they.p^y comparatively little in the way of local taxes. 
All their property is exempt from local taxation except such as is not essential to 
the legitimate operation of their lines. Such property, however, is subject to 
local taxation, and has been so declared by the supreme court of the State. 

In some of the counties they are required to pay local taxes on that portion of 
their real estate not essential to the operation of their lines, and in 1898 they paid 
taxes on such property amounting to $757,593.48, the larger portion of which was 
paid in the counties of Philadelphia and Allegheny. 

For the year 1899 railroads paid a tax of $1,888,184 on capital stock valued at 
$366,6.86.990, or $36,863 a mile, and a gross receipts tax of $451,613 upon a total 
of $56,451,640 of gio,ss receipts derived from traffic wholly within the State, mak- 
^g a total tax of $2,284,797 paid directly to the State. 

In addition, railroads paid to local commrmities for 1899 taxes amounting to 
$728,714. 

Thp total amount of taxes paid in 1899, both State and local, was $3,013,511. 

There is also collected by the State through railro<T,d corporations a tax of 4 
mills upon the par value of their loans or interest-bearing indebtedness. The act 
taxing all personal property, as above set forth, makes a class of corporate loans, 
bonds, mortgages, or other interest-bearing indebtedness, and imposes upon the 
treasurer of the company the duty of deducting the tax of 4 miUs upon the nomi¬ 
nal or par v^ue from the interest paid to taxable residents of Pennsylvania, and 
returning the amount so collected directly to the State treasurer. Nearly all mort¬ 
gages securing such loans contain covenants providing for the payment of inter¬ 
est coupons free and clear of all State taxes, the company thus assuming to pay 
the tax of the bondholder. The amount collected from this source in 1899 from 
railroads was $515,301, or a 4-mill tax upon $128,825,000 of corporate loans. 

Taxes paid by transportation and transmission companies, 1898, 


Basis oi taxation. 

Railwaiirs ' 
(passenger, 
street, elec- 
trle,etc.). 

Telegraph 
und tele¬ 
phone com- 
IMtnies. 

Transporta¬ 
tion com¬ 
panies (mis¬ 
cellaneous), 
including 
express com¬ 
panies. 

Light, heat» 
and power 
companies. 

TdJi on capital stock (5 mills).' 

Tax on loans (4 mills). 

Tax on gross receipts (8 mills). 

1676,084.93 

74,668.77 

163,691.49 

20,666.88 

♦19,121.91 

460.49 

24,586.39 

9,236.37 

9293,886.25 

39,196.45 

86,246.98 

128,806.66 

♦70,841.21 
13,990.09 
42,283.37 
24,138.44 


934,852.07 

63,406.16 

497,686.34 

161,253.11 


The local taxes collected on real estate of corporations other than railroads in 
1898 amounted to $2,501,428.60. 

STATE TAX FROM COUNTIES. 

The remainder of the State revenues of Pennwlvaniaare assessed and collected 
by county officers and by them paid to State officers, the auditor-general having 
supervisory control over the manner of such assessment and collection. This tax 
is assessed upon the basis of sworn reports required to be made by taxables 
annually, ana upon snch farther information of record or otherwise as the assess¬ 
ors may obtain. 
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The rate of taxation for State purposes on personal property of the following 
descriptions, whether owned or held as trustee or agent, is &xe0 by law at 4 milS 
on the dollar of valuation, viz: 

fl) All mortgages. • 

(8) All moneys owing by solvent debtors. 

(8) All articles of agreement and accoAnts bearing interest. 

(4) All public loans, except those of the State or I^it^ States. 

(5) All loans issued by or shares of stock in any bank, corporation, or com¬ 
pany, domestic or forei^, or limited partnership, created or formed under the 
laws of the State or ITmted States or any other State or government, including 
car-trust securities and loans secured by bonds or any other form of dertificato 
or evidence of indebtedness, whether the interest be included in the principal of 
the obligation or payable by the terms thereof, except shares of stock in any com¬ 
pany li^le to the capital-stock tax. 

i #) Moneys loaned or invested outside of the State. 

7) AU other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens of the State. 
8) Shares of stock in foreign corporations held by residents of the State are 
taxable, although the stock of the companies issuing such shares is taxable in 
other States. Bonds and mortgages held by a resident trustee for the benefit of 
a nonresident cestui que trust are held to be taxable in this State. 

(9) Also stages, omnibuses, hacks, cabs, and other vehicles, and all annuities 
yielding annually over $200. 

This tax on personal property in 1898 was $8,738,666.86 on a valuation of $684,- 
666,665.27. 

As has already been stated, three-fourths of the net amount of this tax on per¬ 
sonal property is returned by the State treasurer to the severill counties of the 
State. > 

There is a special significant provision in the act making it unlawful for any 
person or persons loamng money at interest to r^nire the person borrowing the 
same to pay the tax imposed thereon, and providing that in all cases where such 
tax shall bo paid the same shall be deemed and considered usury and subject to 
the laws goveraing the same. 

To facilitate the assessment of this class of intangible property each taxable is 
required to make to the local assessor a sworn detailed statement of such property 
owned by him, and heavy penalties, by way of fine or imprisonment, are imposed 
for making a corrupt and fraudulent return. The recorder of deeds^ mortgages, 
and other instruments in each county is required to keep a separate detailed 
record of all mortgages or agreements to secure the payment of money and fur¬ 
nish a statement of such record on the first of each month to the county or city 
board of revision of taxes, and the prothonotary or clerk of the court of common 
jileas in each county or city is required to keep and furnish to such board a like 
record of every single bill, bond, judgment, or other instniment securing a debt 
entered of record in his office. It is the duty of the county commissioners or board 
of revision of taxes, upon obtaining record of the existence within any county or 
city of such mortgages and other obligations owned outside of that county, but 
within the Commonwealth, to transmit a certified statement of such record to the 
commissioners or board of the county where such obligations are owned. 

A statement of such obligations is in turn transmitted to the local assessors 
before each regular assessment, for the purpose of assessment and taxation to the 
owners thereof. 

Upon the refusal or failure of any taxable to make a properly verified return 
the assessor is required to make such return according to the best information he 
can obtain from the records or otherwise, which return the county board revises 
and corrects according to the best information obtainable. It is the duty of the 
board to send for the taxable and examine him under oath as to such taxable 
property, and, unless satisfactory reasons under oath ai'e shown for such failure 
or neglect, to add to the amount of the estimate 60 per cent, the aggregate 
amount so obtained being the basis of taxation. 

Up to the passage of the act of 1885 the assessed valuation of money at interest, 
including mortgages, judgments, bonds, notes, stock, etc., was but a fraction of 
the actual amount of such property in the State, the total valuation in that year 
being $145,886,746; but under the improved methods of listing and assessment, 
and the 60 per cent penalty provided by the legislature, the valuation was greatly 
increased. 

The increasing amounts returned since 1891 are as follows: 


1891. 

• 

.... $579,086,827 

1896 . 

. $680,020,607 

1898 . 


.... 690,888,660 

1896 .. 

.. 670,803,246 

1898 . 


.... 607,664,408 

1897 . 

. 675,718,487 

1894 . 

.. . 

.... 616,048,548 

1898 . 

.. 684,879,167 
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Tlie increase in Philadelphia alone was from $95,071,724 in 1885 to $309,828,769 
IQ 1H95. * 

TAX ON COLLATERAL INHERITANCES. 

All estates located in Pennsylvania or outside of that State, when the person 
seized thereof is domiciled in said State, passing from any person dying seized 
thereof, either by will or otherwise, to ahy person other than father, mother, hus¬ 
band or wife, children, {md lineal descendants born in lawful wedlock, or the 
wife or widow of the person dying possessed thereof, which estates ftre of the 
clear value of $250, are subject to a tax of $5 on every hundred dollars of the clear 
value thereof. The amount of such collateral inheritance in 1898 was ^34,855.96. 

TAX 017 DIBEOT INHERITANCES. 

In 1897 a law was enacted which provided for a tax of $2 on every I’lOO of the 
clear value of all personal property passing by will or by the inhistate laws of 
the State to any heirs not sulflect to the collateral inheritance tax; but personal 

S roperty so passing, to the value of $.5,000, was exempted. This tax has been 
eclared void by the courts on account of the generous exemption. 

TAX ON WRITS, WILLS, DEEDS, ETC. 

A State tax of $3.50 is imposed on every writ of en'or issued or appeal granted 
by the supreme court, and a tax of 50 cents on every writ issued by the inferior 
courts, and of 25 cents on every transcript of a judgment of a justice of the peace 
or alderman. Ref,orders of deeds are retiuirod to collect for the use of the State 
50 cents for every instrument offered for record. Registers of deeds collect .50 
6ents for the probate of each will and the same amount for granting letters of 
administration. A State tax of $10 is levied upon the commissions Of inferior 
officers of cities and counties, such as sheriffs, chu-ks of courts, health officers, etc. 
The amounts realized from these sources in I8!i,8 \Veio as follows: 


Tax on writs, wills, deeds, etc. .$ 146 , 787.40 

Pees of county officers.. .. . 23,517.33 

Fees of State officers. 140,463.76 


Besides these revenues the State receives certain amounts from the fees of 
different Stdto officers. 

LICENSES. 

Among the oldest sources of revenue in the State of Pennsylvania are licenses 
on various classes of business. 


MERCANTILE LICENSES. 

All persons engaged in mercantile business are rc(iuired to pay annually, for 
the use of the Commonwealth, amounts varying, according to the annual sales, 
from a tax of $7 on sales amounting to $5,000 to a tax of .$1,000 upon sales of 
$4,000,000. 

The amount realized from this source in 1898 was $536,999.55. 


LIQUOR LICENSES. 


The amount of State tax derived from various liquor licenses in 1898 W'as as 
follows: 


Retail liquor licenses. 

Wholesale liquor licenses. 

Brewers’ licenses.. 

Bottlers’ licenses. 


$531,029.46 
458,73,S. 12 
162,611.31 
158,7.52.01 


Tot;.l 


1,311,130.90 


OTHER LICENSE FEES. 

State license taxes obtained from other sources in 1898, viz., billiard, brokers’, 
auctioneers’, peddlers’, theater, circus, etc., and eating-house licenses, amounted to 
$120,651.90. 
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STATE TAXATION. 

Thfi principal taxes received by the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania for the 
year 1898 may be summarized as follows: 


1. From financial corporations: 

National banks. $494,713.44 

Incorporated State banks. 1 . (10,730.83 

Incorporated savings institutions.,. 86,034.19 

Trust companies.... 363,154.30 


Total. 960,331.76 


3. From corporations in general: 

Foreign insurance companies. 630,933.08 

Tax on capital stock. 3,014,465.34 

Tax on loans. . 834,555.75 

Tax on gross receipts.:. 691,533.99 

Tax on gross premiums... 38,698.01 

Bonus on charters. 438,579.71 


Total.. 5,646,743.78 


3. From or through counties: 

Tax on personal property.. .. 3,733,345.58 

Tax on writs, wills, deeds, etc ..... 146,787.40 

Tax on collateral inheritances. . . 834,855.96 

Tax on direct inberitauces....— 3,811.85 

T;ix on loans (municipal and county). . 339,134.40 

Receipts from licensc.s... 3,051.445.13 


Total... 6,098,3.80.33 


4. From other sources: 

Tax on net earnings or income (brokers, etc.). 44,333.35 

Tax on sale of fertilizers. ... 18,490.00 


Total.-., 57,833.35 


MERITS OF THE SYSTEM. 

Mr. Eiistman enumerates what he regards as the principal merits of the system 
of taxation in Pennsylvania as follows: 

1. The separation of the local system, in subjects and administration, from the 
State system. 

3. The uniformity resulting from ta.xation of corporations through State offi¬ 
cers, whence it results that companies of the .same class are taxed precisely alike 
in all sections of the Commonwealth, except upon their real estate, which is taxed 
locally. 

3. The resulting inability of communities to hara.ss corporations in the taxation 
thereof, and on the other hand the impossibility of large corporations obtaining 
exemptions to any extent from taxation by bribery or other similar means. 

4. Simplicity and effectiveness in taxing all that a corporation has by assessing 
its capital stock at its real value, or rather at what its value would be but for its 
in .idjtcdness. 

5. The taxing of corporations on the basis of sworn reports required to he made 
by their officers, the accounting officers having the power to compel the appear¬ 
ance of company officers before them with their books and papers whenever they 
need more information than the reports of the company afford. 

6. The requiring of sworn returns of personal property, with the system of 
checks thereon before mentioned. A taxpayer in Pennsylvania can not get rid 
of taxation on his personal property by swearing to a conclusion of law. 

7. Finally, the fact that the consideration of practically all questions arising 
concerning the taxation of corporations is by law intrusted to one court—the 
court of common pleas of Dauphin County—whose jurisdiction as to such que.stion 
extends throughout the State, with an appeal, of course, to the supremo court. 
The judges of the first-named tribunal have uniformly been men of ability, and 
by having oonstahtly to deal with tax questions they have become deeply learned 
in the tax lawn, so that their decisions have been generally consistent and uniform. 
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RECAPITUTATION OP THE STATE TAXES ON CORPORATIONS. 

Bomts on c^r^ers.—This source of revenue is not strictly a tax, but the price 
or consideration paid for the charter privileges. It is now one-quarter of 1 per 
cent upon the amount of authorized capital of the corporation, or any subsequent 
increase, payable in two installments, one at the time the charter is grant^ and 
the other within one year thereafter. The revenue from this source amounted 
during the fiscal year 1899 to $780,626. 

Tax on capital stock.—A tax is assessed upon the actual value in cash of the 
capital stock of corporations at the rate of 5 mills upon the dollar, with the excep¬ 
tions noted. The amount collected in 1899 from capital stock (exclusive of banks) 
was $4,575,511. 

Tax on gross receipts.—A tax is imposed upon the gross receipts pf transpor¬ 
tation, telegraph, telephone, and electric-light companies, derived from business 
done whol^ within the State, the rate being 8 mills upon each dollar of such 
receipts. The tax from this source amountea in 1899 to $748,214. 

Tax on gross premiums.—This tax is imposed upon the gross premiums of 
domestic insurance companies, derived from business done within the State, at the 
rate of 8 mills upon the dollar. The receipts from this source amounted in 1899 
to $61,882. 

Tax on corporate loans. -This tax is imposed upon the interest-bearing loans or 
inde]»t(Klues8 of cor])orati()ns, andis collected from the holder of the indebtedness 
by the treasurer of the corporation, who is re(iuirod by law, as the agent of the 
State, to deduct the tax when paying interest to resident and taxable holders. 
The tax is at the rate of 4 mills upon the nominal or par value of the loan or 
indebtedness, and the amount collected from this source in 1899 was $1,149,409. 

^ Tax on bank stock.—This is imposed upon the shares of bank stock at the rate of 
4 mills upon its actual value, and is collected from the shareholders of the bank. 
The amount derived from this source in 1899 was $M8,800. 

TXix on net earnings or tncome.—This tax is imposed at the rate of 3 per cent 
upon the net earnings or income of incorporated State banks and savings institu¬ 
tions without capital stock. The revenue from this source in 1899 amounted to 
$83,337.40. 

(Bankers and brokers are re(|nired to pay a tax of 3 per cent upon not earnings 
or income, and the amount is included above.) 

Tax on foreign insurance companies.—This tax is imposed ujjon the business of 
foreign insurance companies done in Ptmnsylvania,, at the rate of 3 per cent of 
the gross premiums, and is collected through the commissioner of insurantio. 
The revenue derived from this source in 1899 was $646,775. 

Classified statement showing amounts paid into the State treasury by the several 
classes of corporations named for the fiscal year TS9S. 


Clas? of cori»i)r:iti(»!is. 


Ta.x on capi¬ 
tal stock. 


Tax on 
loans. 


Tax on 
gross re¬ 
ceipts. 


Tax oi» 
gross pre¬ 
miums. 


1 

2 

8 

i 

5 

6 

7 

8 


10 

11 

12 

13 

H 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 


National banks. 

State banks. 

Trust companies. 

Incorporated savinp Institutions (without 

capital stock). 

Brewng companies. 

Brick, clay,slate,stone,and quarry compaiiicH. 

Bridge and turnpike companies. 

Coal. coke, and coal-mining compaim's. 

Ferries. 

Gas (artificial and natural). 

Insurance companies (domestic). 

Insurance companies (foreign). 

T^and and improvement compani<^s. 

Light, heat,and power companies. 

Manufacturing companies. 

Market companies. 

Oil and mining com|)anics. 

Ballroads (steam). 

Railways (passenger). 

Transportation companies (misccllanuons;.... 

Telephone and telegraph companies. 

Water companies. 

MiscellaDeous companies. 

Total. 


1814,179.04 


823,761.13 


816,880.79 


6 , 

29 , 

287, 

125, 

76, 


M7.58 

444.36 

297.82 

361.55 

197.80 

387.13 

229.54 


7,006. 

2,098. 

17.380. 

74,416. 


6,475.66 


8497.56 

290.11 

158.32 


60. 

70, 

138, 

n, 

27, 

974, 

676, 

203, 

19, 

81, 

72, 


322.37 

841.21 
426.19 
479.06 
288.23 
688.64 
031.93 
386.25 
121.91 

374.21 
036.46 


14,148. 

13,990. 

86,258. 

3,453. 

2 , 888 . 

451,617. 

74,6()8. 

89,196. 

460. 

26,749. 

20,808. 


42,283.37 


23.76 

428,709.04 

163,591.49 

86,246.98 

24,586.39 

132.91 

3.07 


8,328,644.28 { 866,316.88 1,691 622.99 676,600. 


38,698.01 

620,922.08 
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Claasijied sintmmU iihomng amounts paid into the 9fate treasurn by the several 
dosses of corporations named for the fiscal year Cmliimed. 


Class of corporations. 

Taxon 

bank 

stock. 

Tax on net 
earnings. 

Bonus on 
ciiurters. 

Total. 


JllM,712.44 



$494,712.44 

66.780.83 
362,154.30 

86,624.19 

80.462.83 
14,373.54 
48,761.76 

878,56:1.77 
492.17 




7,333.84 



IncomirutxKl Havings Institutions (without 


S3<i, (;2i.lti 



8,909.20 

5,KW..^ 

10,289.61 

4.26 

Brick, clay,sliiUt,stone,and quarry couiiMinies. 












59,428.29 

191,449.40 

114,927.55 

620,922.08 











3,7iiM 
2J,138.44 
121,Wi8.48 
3.75 





ifiilmii 




349,353.58 

14,935.96 

31,806.68 







1,156. .33 




1,850,014.74 




20,556.88 
128,8(MJ.66 
9,2:H).37 
2-I,8t)7.25 
10,918.01 




49?; 636.34 
63,405.16 










10i;785.88 





6ti0, ■l.'iS.T? 

36,621. ly 

416,«97.55 

6,606,966.04 



Valuation of property taxable for local purposes, 1S98. 


Beal estate taxable. .$2,885,199,718 

Horses, mares, geldiiiKS, and mules over 4 years old. 23,771,539 

Neat cattle over 4 years old. 11,915,317 

Salaries and eirioluments of office, offices, posts of iirofit, ijrofes- 
sions, trades, and occupations. 185,628,996 


Aggregate value of all property taxable for local purposes... 2,846,607,609 


The secretary of internal affairs in his report for 1898 says in rOlation to the 
taxation of property for local purposes: “ It is probable that the system of taxa¬ 
tion, according to the enactments of the le^slaturo of Pennsylvania, is as eimita- 
blc a one as lias yet lieen devised, and the failures that are encountered and the 
ineiinalities that exist are attributed in most part to the faulty execution of the 
laws rather th.an to any defects in the enactments themselves. Therefore it fol¬ 
lows that the wrongs that exist, if such wrongs do exist, are due to a failure on 
the part of the people to execute with Hdelity the duties imposed upon the officers 
chosen by the people to carry out the laws.” 

Taxes for all purposes, 1898. 

Amount of taxes collected in counties for all purposes.$50,315,870.81 

Amount of taxes collected on personal proiierty_$3,427,385.63 

Amount collected on occupations, etc. 1,934,982.05 

Amount collected on licenses.. 6,779,1.53.96 

Amount on real estate, railroad (locally assessed).. 757, .593.48 

Amount on real estate of other corporations. 2, .501,423.60 

- 14,400,538.72 


Balance on real estate of individuals. 35,915,332.09 

The tax on occupations, professions, etc., is not generally enforced, some coun¬ 
ties, among them Philadelphia and Dauphin, making no returns whatever. 

More stnngent legislation for the enforcement of this tax is urged by officials. 

Assessments are made triennially under the authority of the county commis¬ 
sioners of the several counties. Precepts are issued by such commissioners to the 
local as-sesBors, who proceed to take an account, in forms directed by law, of the 
names of all taxable inhabitants of their respective districts, and also an account 
of the following real and personal property: 

First. Beal estate, viz: All homscs, lauds, lots of ground of all descriptions, all 
furnaces, forges, bhsuneries, distilleries, sugarhouses, malt hoascs, breweries, 
tanyards, and ferries. 

I c—voL XI- 33 
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Second. The following personal property, yIz: All horses, mares, geldings, and 
cattle above the age of 4 years. 

Third. All ofSoes and posts of profit, professions, trades, and occnpations; also all 
single freemen above the age of 21 years who do not follow any occupation or calling. 

Only the subjects of taxation thus 'enumerated are directly taxable for local 
purposes. The whole system is under the supervision of a State board of review 
commissioners, consisting of the auditor-general. State treasurer, and secretary 
of the Commonwealth. 

The cities of Philadelphia and Pittsburg have special systems of their own for 
local taxation from like soujces. 

In conclusion we quote the following from Eastman on Taxation for State Pur¬ 
poses in Pennsylvania as to the attempts made in recent years to change the sys¬ 
tem in that State: " 

“At the session of 1887 an act was pas.scd which would have materially changed 
the tax system of the State,<.biut which failed to become a law, as will be remem¬ 
bered, owing to the failure of the president pro tempore of the senate to affix his 
signature thereto. A tax commission was created by law at the same session of 
the legislature, which reported a revenue bill, a principal feature of which was 
the substitution of a single tax on corporations to take the place of the existing 
taxes thereon on capital stock, gross receipts, and loans or bonded indebtedness. 
The legislature took no action on the bill so reported, and at the session of 1889 
another tax commission was created. The members thereof failed to agree on 
any measure and made individual reports, suggesting various changes in methods 
of taxation, none of which was made. 

“At almost eVery session of the general assembly for the past 8 or 10 years per- 
, sistent efforts have been made to secure the passage of bills usually known as 
‘ granger bills,’ because very generally supported by the members of the order of 
Patrons of Husbandry, so drawn as to effect sweeping changes in our tax legislation. 

‘lAs a concession to the supporters of these measures, the auditor-general was 
instructed by resolution of the general assembly at the session of 1895 to procure 
from all corporations in the State reports made in the manner required by the 
tax bill then pending, and to make feigned settlements thereon, in order to ascer¬ 
tain whether the proposed measure would supply a sufficient amount of revenue 
to meet the expenses of the State government, or, in other words, whether the 
proposed system would produo.e an equal amount of revenue with the old. Such 
reports were to be obtained for 2 consecutive years. They have already beep 
obtained for 1 year, and have recently been required for the second year. It is 
understood that the statistics thus far obtained have failed to show tliat the pro¬ 
posed measure would produce the necessary amount of revenue. 

“ In 1892 a Pennsylvania tax conference was formed by the representatives of 
various important interests in the State, an unofficial but highly respectable body, 
owing to the talents and earnestness of the members thereof. The object of the 
commission was to supply statistics upon which discussions of proposed changes 
of taxation might be based. It has been mainly owing to the lack of such data 
that former attempts to agree upon a revision of the tax laws have failed. Two 
preliminary reports were made by this conference, one containing much valuable 
information relative to objects of taxation in Pennsylvania, and the other girtng 
a comparative statement of the tax systems of all other States. The commission 
finally reported the revenue bill introduced at the session of 1895, above referred 
to, data oonooming the operations of which, if it becomes a law, are yet being 
procured. Owing to the death of Joseph D. Weeks, of Pittsburg, the chairman 
of the conference, its operations have of late languished, if indeed its organiza¬ 
tion may not be considered as practically dissolvM. 

“In closing this sketch it may be said that, while the State tax system of 
Pennsylvania can doubtless be improved in many respects, the system itself is a 
very excellent one. The burdens of taxation for State purposes are almost wholly 
placed upon corporations, leaving individual taxables subject to taxation for 
local purposes only, except that the mortgages, bonds, and other classes of per¬ 
sonal property taxable under the laws of the State held by them pay a State tax, 
but three-fourths of even this tax is returned to the counties to relieve the bur- 
deiw of local taction. 

“The State tax laws of Pennsylvania are not only in the main just, but they 
have been so thoroughly constnied by hundreds of decisions of the courts that 
but little opportunity exists for disputing over the proper interpretation thereof. 

“ Before wholly abandoning a system so long established, so thoroughly inter¬ 
preted, and so generally equitable, for the purpose of adopting any untried sys¬ 
tem devised by theorists, every feature of which must be construed by the courts, 
it is believed that thoughtful men will require nothing short of an absolute 
demonstration that the proposed system will prove in all important respeq|ts the 
superior of the old.” 
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The power of the legislature in this State over taxation nnder the conditntion, 
as determined b; the decisions of the supreme conrt, is thus defined by the Ohio 
tax commission of 1893; 

“ First. The constitution prohibits the taxation of fiersons. 

“ Second. As to property: (a) It must be taxed for general revenue and by a uni¬ 
form rule, according to its tnie value in money; (6) it may be taxed by assess¬ 
ment for special benefits derived by it from public improvements. 

“Third. Business, which includes all subjects of taxation other than persons and 
property, may be taxed either for general revenue or for the purposes of regula¬ 
tion, in such mode and manner as the legislature in its discretion may determine.” 

GENERAL PROPERTY TAX. 

To these excessive limitations upon the legislative power, imiiosea by the con¬ 
stitution of the State, appears to be due, to some extent at least, the retepfion of ' 
the general property tax system, which, “ in principle, is a survival of the economic 
conditions of the early part of the century,” and the most vigorous efforts to sub¬ 
ject property to taxation by meihns of one uniform tax on all classes. 

The general property tax still constitutes the principal source of revenue for 
State as well as local purposes, and Ohio has adopted the most rigorous and drastic 
methods devised in any State for bringing upon the tax rolls all classes of prop¬ 
erty, real and personal. 

During recent years efforts have also been made through special legislative enact¬ 
ments, without pursuing any unifonn or definite plan, to supplement the general 
property tax system and bring it more in harmony with modem economic condi¬ 
tions. In consequence of such desultory efforts we find in this Stqfe the general 
property tax “ side by side with the gross-receipts tax. the excise tax, and assess¬ 
ment by the unit rule obtained from the stock, bonds, and earnings, aiid others, all 
imposed on corporations essentially alike in character and differing only in name.” 

The legislature seems to have been inclined to resort to any expedient within 
constitutional restrictions which promised to bring about improvement in the 
antiquated system of the State, and we find corporations substantially alike in 
character taxed by 6 distinct methods, which will be described hereafter. 

THE LEVY. 

The amount of taxation necessary to be levied annually for State purposes is 
determined by the legislature, for county pumoscs by the county commissioners, 
for township purposes by township tiustees, for school purposes by the boards of 
education, tor municipal corporations by the city councils. Each of these bodies 
reports its estimates to the county auditor, who levies the taxes upon the valu¬ 
ation as reported to him by the various boards of equalization. 

ASSEfflMENT. 

One assessor is annually elected in each ward and township to list and return 
personal property. Hie lalxir is supplemented by the county auditor and the 
annual city and county boards of equalization. 

Other assessing officers and boards are the county auditors; the board of 
appraisers and assessors for express, telegraph, and telephone companies, com¬ 
posed of the State auditor. State treasurer, and the attorney-general; the annual 
State board of equalization for banks, composed of the governor, the attorney- 
general, and theStateanditor; the annual State board of equalization for railroads, 
compost of the State auditor, the attorney-general, and the State treasurer; the 
decennial citv. county, and State boards of equalization for real estate. 
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INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. 


All property in the State, whether real or personal, and whether belonging to 
indivulnals or coiVorations, and all moneys, credits, investments in bonds, stocks, 
or otherwise, of persona residing in the State, are declared to be subject to tax¬ 
ation, except only such as may be expressly exempted. 


EXEMPTIONS. 

C 

Under the provisions of the constitution the legislature has granted exemptions 
to public-school property, all property of public colleges not used with a view 
to profit, cemeteries, Stat§ and Federal property, county buildings, houses 
used exclusively for public worship, poorhouses, buildings belonging to institu¬ 
tions of purely public charity together with the land occupied by such institutions 
not usM with a view to profit, property used for extinguishing fires,>public prop¬ 
erty used for public purposes exclusively, personal property to an amount not 
exceeding $100, etc. « 

BEAL ESTATE. 

Beal estate is defined to include not only land, but all buildings, structures, and 
improvements and fixtures of every kind thereon, and all rights and privileges 
belonging thereto unless otherwise specified, to be assessed where located" accord¬ 
ing to its true value in money.” 

Beal estate is assessed decennially by assessors^ elected by the people for the 
various assessment districts, which are coequal with the number of wards and 
townships within the county, each assessor assessing the real property within his 
district. 

The action of the assessors is reviewed by the city and county decennial boards 
of equalization for real estate, and their action in turn is reviewed by the decen¬ 
nial Slate board of equalization for real estate. Changes in valuations and eiTors 
in the valuation of real estate are reported by the annual asseasor of personal 
property, and changes in valuation and errors are corrected and equalized by the 
annual city and county boards of equalization. 

PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

Personal property of all kinds, tangible and intangible, is by law subject to 
taxation, almost without exemption. 

Apparently«to avoid misunderstanding and escape from the duplicate, such 
property is defined with great minuteness of detail. 

The statute provides that the term “ investment in bonds ” includes all moneys 
in bonds or certificates of indebtedness or other evidences of indebtedness of 
whatever kind, whether issued by domestic, public, or municipal corporations, or 
by the United States, held by persons residing in Ohio, whether for themselves or 
others. The term “investment in stocks”includes all moneys invested in the 
capital stock of any company, for the taxation of which no special provision is 
made by law, held by persons residing in the State, either for themselves or oth¬ 
ers. The term “ personal property ” includes, first, every tangible thing, being 
the subject of ownership, whether animate or inanimate, other than money,’not 
forming any part of real property; second, the capital stock, undivided profits, 
and all other means not forming part of the capital stock of every company, and 
every share, portion, or interest in such stock, profits, or means, by whatsoever 
name the same may be designated; third, the money loaned on pledge or mort¬ 
gage of real estate, although a deed or other instrument may be given for the 
same, if between the parties the same is considered as security merely. The term 
“ money ” includes any surplus or undivided profits held by societies for saving, or 
banlte having no capitol stwk, gold or silver coin, bank notes of solvent banks in 
actual possession, and every deposit which the person owning, holding in trust, 
or having the beneficial interest therein is entitled to withdraw in money on 
demand. The term “ credits ” means the excess of the sum of all legal claims 
and demands, whether for money or other valuable thing, due or to become due, 
inoln^ng deposits in banks or with persons within or out of this State, other than 
such as are held to be money, when added together (estimating every such claim 
or demand at its true value in money), over and above the sum of legal bona fide 
debts owing by the owner; but in making up the sum of such debts owing, 
there shall be taken into account no obligation to any mutual jnsnrance company, 
nor any unpaid subscription to the capital stock of any joint stock company, nor 
any subscription for any religious, scientific, literary, or charitable pur^se; nor 
any acknowledgment of any undebtednoss, unless founded upon some consideration 
actually received and believed at the time of making such acknowledgmeqj to be 
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a fuU consideration therefor; nor any acknowledgment made for the purpose of 
diminishing the amount of credits to bo listed for taxation; nor any greater amount 
or portion of any liability as surety than the person required to make the state¬ 
ment of such credits Iwlieves that such surety is in equity bound and will ^com¬ 
pelled to pay or to contribute in case there be no securities. 

• 

LISTING SYSTEM. 

• 

Every person “ of full age and sound mind ” is required to make out and deliver 
to the assessor a detailed statement of all personal property ovraed by him or in 
his possession or control, and verify the same by oath; and the as-sossor isrequired 
to demand such sworn stiitements. 

Any person who, being called upon to list property for taxation and claiming 
to have none, either on his own account or for others, subject to taxation, is required 
to make oath to the truth of his claim in that regard. 

Such statement is required to set forth tnily andidistinctly in number, detail, 
and value thereof, various kinds of chattels and the value of ^1 articles of personal 
property not included in any special class; the average value of the goods and 
merchandise which such person is required to list as a merchant; the value of 
proi)erty which he is re(iuired to list as a banker, broker, or stock jobber; the 
average viilue of materials or manufactured articles which he is required to list 
as a manufacturer; moneys on hand or on deposit subject to order; the amount 
of credits as above defined; the amount of all moneys invested in bonds, stocks, 
joint stock companies, or othevvrise; the monthly average amount orviduefor 
the time he held or controlled the same within the preceding year of all moneys, 
credits, or other effects invested in or converted into seounttes of the United 
States or of the State; and any indebtedness created in the purchase of such 
securities can not bo deducted from credits. . 

Every person who may hold any property belonging to others is require^ to list 
the same separately from his awn and in like manner, specifying the nanip of 
the iierson, estate, company, or corporation to whom it belongs. 

Deposits with banks or persons subject to draft on demand are taxable as money; 
if payable on time they are taxable as credits. 

These provisions apply to all bonds and other evidences of indebtedness of any 
city, county, town, railroad, telegraph, express, or other company, and the stock of 
any corixmition whether in or out of the State, and not withstanding J;he cajutal 
of the corporation is taxed in the State where it is located. 

Money or credits us defined must be listed wherever the same may be, and debts 
can only be deducted from credits. • 

Shares of stock in banks, railroads, and other companies in Ohio specifiiially 
provided for ai'e omitted from retums of holders, because the returns of the offi¬ 
cers of such companies embrace both capital and means. 

Specific rules are prescribed for the valuation of personal property, the general 
rule being “ at the usual selling price thereof.” 

Investments are to be valued at the true value thereof in money; deposits at the 
full amount; credits for certain sums pay.able in money, property, or labor at the 
full amount; aminities or moneys receivable at stated periods at the sum which 
they are believed to be worth at the time of listing. 

Severe penalties are imposed by law upon assessing officers for the violation of 
rules for valuing personal property. 

If any party reijuired to list neglects or refuses to list or swear to the state¬ 
ment the assessor must note such fact and make the return from the best informa¬ 
tion he can obtain, whereupon the auditor is required to add 50 per cent to the 
amount returned, and the amount so increased becomes the basis of taxation. 

The manner in which the stock and property of merchants and manufacturers 
shall be listed and the kinds of property that shall be included are minutely 
defined. 

Shares of stock in building and loan associations upon which no loans have 
been made are regarded as credits and the holders required to list them for taxa¬ 
tion at their true value in money. 

The law particularly specifies what the oath administered to the party listing 
property shall contain. ,[t is comprehensive and “ironclad,” and includes 
everything that might possibly disclose any evasion or deception. 

If any person required to list property for taxes shall in any year or years make 
a false return or evade a return, the county auditor is required to ascertain as 
nearly as practicable the true amount of personal property omitted during such 
years and add 60 per cent thereof, and tues are to be collected on the sum so 
obtained. 
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In case the county auditor has reason to believe or is inforined that any person 
has made to the assessor a false statement, or that the assessor has not returned 
the full amount inquired to be listed or has omitted or made erroneous return of 
any propejty, he is required to proceed to correct such return, and empowered to 
summon and examine witnesses, the party found to have made such false state¬ 
ment being liable for the costs of the proceedings. 

It will thus be seen that in this State the laws provide for the most careful listing 
by individual statement under oath and under pain of heavy penaltips, the most 
inquisitorial examination into private affairs, and they have even gone so far as 
to authorize the employment by county commissioners of persons to give informa¬ 
tion coqceming the property of individuals, which would result in the personal 
property being placed upoifthe tax rolls. These persons are termed inquisitors, 
and in some counties sur^ tax inquisitors have been allowed and paid 35 per cent 
of the taxes collected through such information. Yet, notwithstanding these 
efforts, the results, so far as getting personal pro^rty, tangible and intanpble, 
upon the rolls is concerned, are not much more satisfactory than in other States, 
and there appears to be an Increasing disposition to employ other methods to a 
greater extent in reacihing personal property subst antially of a corporate character. 

Referring to this subject, the governor of the State, in his special message, says 
that personal property is valued all the way from full value down to nothing; in 
fact, the gi-eat majority of the personal property of the State is not returneC but 
entirely and fraudulently withheld from taxation. So far as personal property 
is concerned, the fraud is with the people who list their property for taxation. 
The idea seems largely to prevail that there is ineijuality in taxation, and that 
there is no harm in cheating the State, although to do so a fraudulent return 
must be made ajid perjury committed. This offense against the State and good 
morals is too frequently committed by men of wealth and high character and 
' corresponding position m society. 

Dr. kly, after investigating this system and conversing with many of the prom¬ 
inent men of the State, says that “nobody claimed that more than a compara¬ 
tively small fraction or part of personal property Was reached in the larger cities, 
while it was generally if not unanimousl y held that the larger the city the smaller 
the proportion of the personalty reached—as indeed always happens.” 

He refers to the statement of a prominent lawyer in that State who holds estates 
in trust for several parties, that whenever he goes to the tax office he feels capable 
of committing robbery, arson, and murder, because he is compelled to pay taxes 
on estatesKif |3,000, $3,000, and $4,000 belonging to little orphan children, whereas 
he sees wealthy clients paying on 10 or 15 per cent of what he knows they are 
worth. 

Dr. Ely, in'conversation with a gentleman, once an official, who had had 
long service in the tax departments of Ohio, said: “ It seems to mo from what 
yon say there is not a wealthy man in the State of Ohio who is not a perjurer.” 
He replied, “ It is true.” 

The tax commission, in its report of 1893. after thorough invcstiigation and sta¬ 
tistical demonstration of the results of those methods in the taxation of personal 
property, concludes that they are productive of very gross injustice and inequality; 
that while fully one-half of the property exists in intangible form, of this all but 
a mere bagatelle escapes taxation entirely. The commission is very severe in 
condemnation of the system and its results in this respedt. 

Mr. Frederic C. Howe, of the Cleveland bar, formerly secretary of the Pennsyl¬ 
vania tax conference, in a pamphlet upon Taxation of Quasi-public Corporations 
in Ohio, says: 

“ Personal property, while by law subject to taxation almost without exemp¬ 
tion, and with the most 8t.ringent measures enacted to secure its assessment, Is 
seldom returned save in the rural districis, where it can not escape the assessor's 
notice. Every conceivable device of the legislator to get personal property on the 
duplicate has failed here as elsewhere, and realty can hope for but little relief from 
this source.” 

The rigid inquisitorial system is frequently pointed to by tax commissions and 
officials of other States as a practical success in reaching }>ersonal property. The 
Ohio tax commission of 1^3, however, after careful investigations, shows that 
this system does not succeed in getting upon the tax duplicates any appreciable 
part of the personal property which is not tangible and not in sight; fliat while 
m country counties, where the assessor is personally acquainted with the circum¬ 
stances of the taxpayer,it is in a measure successful, in the city counties it is an 
utter failure. 

The commission states, as a result of a thorough discussion of the subject, that 
fully one-half of the property of a modern State exists in intangible forms, and of 
this all but a mere bagatelle escapes entirely when the attempt is made to reach 
it in the form of property. 
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CORPORATIONS IN GENERAL. 

All aorporaUoiu, except telegraph, telephone, eroreas, and r^lroad companies, 
and snch others as are otherwise specially provided for, are required to Ust, under 
oath, and return to the auditors of the several counties in which such property is 
situated, all their personal property, including moneys and credits of such com¬ 
panies within the State, and also the real edtate necessary to their daily operations, 
at the actual value in money; together with a statement of the amount of such 
property situated in each ward, city, village, or township'therein. 

The value of all movable property is thereupon added to the stationary and fixed 
property and real estate, and apportioned to such wards, cities, villages, or town¬ 
ships pro rata, in proportion to the value of the real estate and the fixed property 
therein, and all property so listed and apportioned is subject to and pays the same 
taxes as other like property in such cities, villages, wards, or tovmships. 

Such corporations are also required to return to the State auditor the aggregate 
amount of property listed in the several counties. If, in the opinion of the county 
auditor, such report is incorrect, he is authorized toeorreot it. 

The county board of equalization and the State board of equalization convene 
annually, and the county auditor is required to lay before these boards, for the 
territory they respectively have jurisdiction over, the returns of the assessors, 
together with the retunis made to him by coi-porations. 

These boards have power to hear complaints, and may equalize the valuations 
of all real and personal property, adding to or deducting from the valuation 
thereof upon such evidence as shml be satisfactory to them. 

BANKS. ^ 

Unincorporated banks are required to file annually with the county auditor a • 
statement, under oath, showing— • 

First. Average amount of notes and bills receivable discounted or purchased in 
the course of business. * • 

Second. The average amount of accounts receivable. 

Third. The average amount of cash and cash items in possession or transit. 

Fourth. The average amount of stocks, bonds, including United States Govern¬ 
ment bonds, or evidences of indebtedness held as an investment or in any way 
representing a.sBets. 

Fifth. The amount of real estate at its assessed value. • 

Sixth. The average amount of deposits. 

^venth. Tlie average amount of accounts payable, exclusive of current deposit 
accounts. • 

Eighth. The average amount of United States Government and other securities 
exempt from taxation. 

Ninth. True value of furniture and other property. 

From the aggregate amount of the first 5 items is deducted the aggregate 
amount of items 6,8,7, and 8, and the remainder added to the ninth item becomes 
the basis for taxation, and subject to the same rate as other personal property. 
These provisions apply also to incorporated savings banks, 

INCOKPOBATBD BANKS. 

All the shares of the stockholders in any incorimrated bank located in the State 
are listed at their true value in money and taxed in the city, ward, or village 
where such bank is located at the same rates as other property taxed locally. 
The real estate of any snch hank is taxed where located. 

The cashier of each incorporated bank is required to return to the county audi¬ 
tor a true statement, under oath, exhibiting in detail and under appropriate 
heads the resources and liabilities of such bank on the Wednesday next preceding 
the second Monday in May, together with the name and residence of each stock¬ 
holder and the number of shares held by each. 

Upon receiving such report the auditor fixes the total value of the shares of such 
bank according to their true value in money and deducts therefrom the value of 
the real estate as shown by such report. 

Such reports and valuations are thereupon passed upon and equalized by the 
State board of equalization for banka, composed of the governor. State auditor, 
and attorney-generaL 
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ValuatioTis, 1899, 


Valuation of real Estate in Ohio in 1809 .$1,856,624,809.00 

Valuation of personalty. 5it0,034,360.00 


Total... 1,786,559,089.00 

The amount of taxes yaised in 1899 was as follows: 

State tax.$5,071,800.81 

County and local purposes .. 37,864,845.06 


Total tax.... 42,936,845.37 

The classification of valuations of various kinds of personal property, as equal¬ 
ized by local boards, is shown by the following table from the re^rt of the auditor 
of State for 1899: 

Horses. $37,283,938.00 

Cattle. 34,802,704.00 

Mules,etc. . .... 494,,346.00 

Sheep. 6,753,401.00 

Hogs. 4,973,424.00 

Carrmges..... ... 4,239,946.00 

All other personal property subject to taxation and not included 
in any of the foregoing or subseipient items of this statement.. 37,0,33,250,00 

Watches. 1,330,019,00 

Pianos and organs. ... 4,680,475.00 

Mining stock. 37,318,721.00 

' Value required to be listed as banker, broker, or stock joblwr_ 7.33,817.00 

Manufacturers’ stock, etc. 1.3,439,203.00 

Value'bf all moneys in po.s.ses8ion or on deposit .subject to order .. 41,103,835.00 
Value of all credits after deducting all bona fido indebtedness.... 90,135,764.00 
All moneys invested in bonds, stocks, joint stock companies, annui¬ 
ties, or otherwise... 7,874,476.00 

Bank, railroad, and other coriioration property returned to county 
auditors. 810,110,948.00 


Totdl value... 514,384,745.00 


. FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

Every agency of an insurance company incorporated outside the State is 
required to return .annually to the auditor of the county in which it does busi¬ 
ness or from which it collects premiums the amount of the gross premium 
receipts in such county for the calendar year; provided, however, that in the 
case of regular companies, wherever prf)perty holders participate in the surplus 
and earnings of the company, dividends or surplus from previous payments 
allowed and used in the payment of current premiums, cancellation or surrender 
values, and commissions paid to citizens of the State during the period for whjch 
receipts are reported are deducted from such gross reoeii)ts, and the net amount so 
obtained is the basis for taxation in such county. Such gross premium receipts 
are entered upon the tax list of the proper county and are sunject to the same 
rate of taxation as other personal proi)erty. 

The superintendent of insurance annmilly charges and collects from rach insur¬ 
ance compimius such a sum as added to the amount of taxes collected in the varir 
ous counties will amount to 34 per cent of the gross receipts as shown by their 
annual statements under oath to the insurance department. Upon failure to pay 
such tax or upon false statement of the gross premium receipts the license of 
such insurance company is revoked. The amount so collected by the superin¬ 
tendent of insurance is paid into the general revenue fund of the State. The 
amount so collected in 1899 was $143,615.41. 

RAILROAD COMPANIES. 

Mr. Frederic C. Howe says: 

“ Steam railroads are still assessed for taxation in Ohio by methods long since 
abandoned by more progressive States. The plan is a modified survival of the 
general property tax, and has persisted by inertia. While most States have appre¬ 
ciated their inability to measure railroad values by an actual inventory of con- 
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stituent elements, and have adopted methods based on the idea that the road is a 
unit or a system, and that its value includes its franchise and is indicated hy its 
capital stock or eamini? capacity, Ohio has clung to the theory that railroad 
values are to be determined in the same manner as the value of a fawn or stock 
of goods, by enumerating the separate valuations of its real estate, right of way, 
rails, rolling stock, and equipment. • 

“ The plan is primitive and the results unsatisfactory. It not infrequently 
favors dishonesty on the part of the officials. • 

“ Valuations are low and tend to bocome lower, and bear no necessary relation 
to the as.sessment of other fonns of wealth.” 

Eailroad companies in Ohio are subject to two forms of taxation; the first in the 
nature of an ad valorem imqierty tax, and the second in the nature of an excise 
tax levied by the State. 

PROPERTY TAX. 

Valuations of railroad property for assessment and taxation are made by the 
several auditors of counties through which the roads pass, or within which they 
have their tracks or roadway. 

These county auditors are constituted a board of assessors and appraisers to 
revise, value, and apportion the property, moneys, and credits of such railroad 
companies in the several counties. Tlie board keeps a complete record of its pro¬ 
ceedings, certified ciqiies of which are required to be sent to the auditor of each 
county constituting a member of such board, to be recorded and open to public 
inspection. 

This board meets annually to ascertain and value the roadbed, water an4 wood 
stations, and such otliiT realty afi is necessary to the daily operaflon of the roads, 
and all the personal property of the railroad companies, including moneys and • 
credits and tlie undivided profits, reserve or contingent funds, and also the equip¬ 
ment, locomotives, cars, machinei-y, tools, etc., belonging to them or under their 
control. . , 

The Iward may require from the officers of each road a detailed statement under 
oath of all the items and particulars constituting such proiierty, moneys, and 
credits, and the value thereof, and may examine the books and papers of the road 
and any or all of its officers, receivers, servants, and agents touching any matter 
relating to the same. 

The value of the property, moneys, and credits so found is apportioned by the 
board among the several counties through which the road or any part thereof 
runs, and to each city, village, township, and district; the real estate, structures, 
and stationary property, in proportion to the value of the real esMte, structures, 
and statiomary personal property therein, and the roliing stock, main track, road¬ 
bed, snpplie.s, moneys, and credits, in proportion to the length of road in each 
county, city, village, and district. 

Where the line of such railway is divided into divisions or branches, it is 
provided that so lupch of the rolling stock as belongs to or is used solely upon 
any one of such divisions shall bo apportioned in the same m,anner to the county 
or counties and to each city, village, or distiict through which such division 
runs. 

_ When any railroad coinp,any has part of its road in the State and part thereof 
in another State, such board is required to take the value of such property, 
money, and credits, so found as aforesaid, and divide it in the proportion which 
the length of such road within the State bears to the whole length of such road, 
apportioning the values thereof in the State as afores.aid. 

Certificates of such apportionment are sent to each county auditor and to eac:h 
city, village, or district intere.sted. The several county auditors thereupon appor¬ 
tion upon the tax list the amount, as certified or as equalized by the State board, 
to such county, city, village, or district. 

The action of the board of county auditors is reviewed by the State board of 
equalization for railroads, composed of the State auditor. State treasurer, commis¬ 
sioner of railroads and telegraphs, and attorney-general. This board has power 
to hear complaints and to ecpialize the valuation of the board of county auditors, 
but may not reduce the aggregate of the value of the property of railroad com¬ 
panies within the State belyw the amount returned by such board. 

EXCUSE TAX. 

In 1898, an act was passed by which every railroad company doing business 
within the State of Ohio is required to file annually with the State auditor a 
statement under oath showing the name and nature of the company, locution 
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of principal office, names and addresses of officers, and in case of each railroad 
sitnated wholly in Ohio, the gross earnings from operation, and in case of each 
railroad partly witfiin and partly without Ohio, the ^oss earnings from the opera¬ 
tion of the entire line, with the miles of line within and without Ohio. 

The auditor of the State, State treasurer, and attorney-general constitute a 
State hoard of appraisers and assessors, which proceeds to ascertain and determine 
the gross earnings of such railroads in the State from such reports, and reports 
made to the commissioner of railroads and telegraphs. When the line of a railroad 
company is partly withm and partly without the State, such proportion of the 
gross earnings are taxed as the length of line within the State bears to the whole 
mileage., 

The Siate auditor annually charges and collects an excise tax of one-half of 1 
per cent of such gross earnings, the proceeds being paid into the general revenue 
fund of the State. * 

The amounts of excise taxes on the gross earnings of railroads for the 8 years 
during which the act has been in force are as follows: 


IW.$804,050.24 

1898 . 344,715.82 

1899 868,218.74 


The excise tax per mile of road was 841.32 in 1899. 

The total value of property of railroad companies in 1897,1898, and 1899, as fixed 
by county auditors and equalized by the State board, was as follows; 

1897.$105,101,016 

1898...,. 105,730,241 

1899 106,487,590 


StaU'uu'nt of valuation of pmperiy of railroads in 1899. 


Main tr ack.$65,746,848 

Secbnd track.. . .:. 4,574,393 

Branches. . 2,733,504 

Sidings.-. 7,229,079 

Bulling stock. 18,9.55,451 

Buildings_.. ._ _ ___ 4,845,965 

Tools and machinery... 780,408 

Moneys, credits, etc.. 1,618,086 


Total of taxable property. 106,484,7.54 

Value fixed by'State boai-d, 1899. 106,487,690 

The State and county ta.xcs paid by railroad companies in Ohio on their right 
of way, r^ estate, and equipment for the same years were: 

1897 . $2,816,229.97 

1898 . 2,614,187.06 

1899 (estimated)... 2,602,189.00 

making the total taxes. State and county and excise, in those years— 

1897 . .-. 8,121,087.«9 

1898 2,95.8,852.37 

1899!. 8,026,407.74 


Total taxes per mile of road in 1899, $343.54. 

The gross earnings of railroads, Ohio proportion, in 1898 were $68,764,988.78, and 
in 1899 $72,300,848.68. 

The income, Ohio proportion, after deducting operating expenses, was in 1898 
$19,702,720.32, and in 1899 $21,101,792.89. 

By the foregoing statement it appears that railroad companies in Ohio pay in 
taxes nearly ^ per cent of their gross earnings. Comparison with the taxes paid 
in Michigan and Wisconsin shows that tho percentage of gross earnings paid is 
conside^ly in excess of that levied in those States, which impose a specific tax 
only on gross earnings. 

In Michigan, in 1899, the total gross earnings of railroads were $35,892,884.22, 
and the total tax amounted to |1,063,199.76, or abont'an average of 8 per cent of 
the earnings. The graded rate in Michigan is from 2 per cent to 5 per cent, 
according to the amount of earnings per mile. The Ohio roads undoubtedly have 
a neater average traffic and would come within the higher ra^es. 

The total gross earnings of railroads in Wisconsin for the year 1898 amounted 
to $32,189,172.20, and Uie tax on such earnings was $1,247,857.03, 4 small fraction 
leas than 4 per cent. 
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stituent elements, and have adopted methods based on the idea that the road is a 
unit or a system, and that its value includes its franchise and is indicated hy its 
capital stock or eamini? capacity, Ohio has clung to the theory that railroad 
values are to be determined in the same manner as the value of a fawn or stock 
of goods, by enumerating the separate valuations of its real estate, right of way, 
rails, rolling stock, and equipment. • 

“ The plan is primitive and the results unsatisfactory. It not infrequently 
favors dishonesty on the part of the officials. • 

“ Valuations are low and tend to bocome lower, and bear no necessary relation 
to the as.sessment of other fonns of wealth.” 

Eailroad companies in Ohio are subject to two forms of taxation; the first in the 
nature of an ad valorem imqierty tax, and the second in the nature of an excise 
tax levied by the State. 

PROPERTY TAX. 

Valuations of railroad property for assessment and taxation are made by the 
several auditors of counties through which the roads pass, or within which they 
have their tracks or roadway. 

These county auditors are constituted a board of assessors and appraisers to 
revise, value, and apportion the property, moneys, and credits of such railroad 
companies in the several counties. Tlie board keeps a complete record of its pro¬ 
ceedings, certified ciqiies of which are required to be sent to the auditor of each 
county constituting a member of such board, to be recorded and open to public 
inspection. 

This board meets annually to ascertain and value the roadbed, water an4 wood 
stations, and such otliiT realty afi is necessary to the daily operaflon of the roads, 
and all the personal property of the railroad companies, including moneys and • 
credits and tlie undivided profits, reserve or contingent funds, and also the equip¬ 
ment, locomotives, cars, machinei-y, tools, etc., belonging to them or under their 
control. . , 

The Iward may require from the officers of each road a detailed statement under 
oath of all the items and particulars constituting such proiierty, moneys, and 
credits, and the value thereof, and may examine the books and papers of the road 
and any or all of its officers, receivers, servants, and agents touching any matter 
relating to the same. 

The value of the property, moneys, and credits so found is apportioned by the 
board among the several counties through which the road or any part thereof 
runs, and to each city, village, township, and district; the real estate, structures, 
and stationary property, in proportion to the value of the real esMte, structures, 
and statiomary personal property therein, and the roliing stock, main track, road¬ 
bed, snpplie.s, moneys, and credits, in proportion to the length of road in each 
county, city, village, and district. 

Where the line of such railway is divided into divisions or branches, it is 
provided that so lupch of the rolling stock as belongs to or is used solely upon 
any one of such divisions shall bo apportioned in the same m,anner to the county 
or counties and to each city, village, or distiict through which such division 
runs. 

_ When any railroad coinp,any has part of its road in the State and part thereof 
in another State, such board is required to take the value of such property, 
money, and credits, so found as aforesaid, and divide it in the proportion which 
the length of such road within the State bears to the whole length of such road, 
apportioning the values thereof in the State as afores.aid. 

Certificates of such apportionment are sent to each county auditor and to eac:h 
city, village, or district intere.sted. The several county auditors thereupon appor¬ 
tion upon the tax list the amount, as certified or as equalized by the State board, 
to such county, city, village, or district. 

The action of the board of county auditors is reviewed by the State board of 
equalization for railroads, composed of the State auditor. State treasurer, commis¬ 
sioner of railroads and telegraphs, and attorney-general. This board has power 
to hear complaints and to ecpialize the valuation of the board of county auditors, 
but may not reduce the aggregate of the value of the property of railroad com¬ 
panies within the State belyw the amount returned by such board. 

EXCUSE TAX. 

In 1898, an act was passed by which every railroad company doing business 
within the State of Ohio is required to file annually with the State auditor a 
statement under oath showing the name and nature of the company, locution 
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suffer no injustice if their income is capitalized at 6 percent; this is in effect dtdenn- 
ining that their real value is lOJ times their net income, or, to put it in another 
fom, that anythi»g that pays 6 ^r cent is worth par. In the case of many of the 
railway coippaniea the statements of the net earnings were obtained hy the courtesy 
of the railroad officials, and in other cases from Poor’s Manual of Railroads for 
the year 1893. It may perhaps he said .that the year 1892 was an exceptional year. 
For a series of years, however, since 1888, the earnings of many of our railways 
had been reasonably constant. Even great systems like the Lake Shqre Railway 
Comiiany showed variations in net earnings of comparatively small amounts. It 
is shown that a barge part of the capital of railroad companies is represented by 
bonds, which are often the only real capital which the railway has. In most 
cases the interest on the bonds is regularly paid for long series of years together. 

Again, it is noted that this method of reaching the real value of a railway com¬ 
pany’s property is entirely independent of the amount of stocks or bpnds issued 
npon the property. The earning capacity of the property is its real test, and not 
at all the judgment of the promoters of the enterprises. Their judgment may be 
greatly at fault; the stock diaV bo “ watered.” to use the popular phrase, yet no 
injustice is done to the owners by the method which has boon adopted. Of course, 
it will be understood that in determining the values of those properties which run 
through several States the amounts which are proportionate to the mileage in 
Ohio were ascertained. 

Pursuing those methods, it is seen, for instance, that the real value of the prop¬ 
erty of the Cleveland and Pittsburg Railway Company is $18,041,207; it has 86 
per cent of its mileage in Ohio; the real value in ()hio is therefore $16,0.81,438; the 
appraised value in Ohio is $4,495,228. Take another instance; The net earnings of 
the Columbus, Rocking Valley and Toledo Railway Company are $1,567,467.33; 
its real value by this method Is determined to be $26,124,389; it is as.sessed for taxa- 
' tion in Ohio at $4,024,221. Taking the Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern Railway 
Company, its net earnings are $809,809.40; its real value, all in Ohio, is $13,490,835; 
its assOssed value is $3,701,839. Take still another instance: The Toledo and Ohio 
Cefitral Railway Company has net earnings of $106,300.01; its total value, all in 
Ohio, is $8,438,433; its appraised value is $2,461,538. 

It will be useful, again, to compai'e the results obtained by this method with the 
estimates placed u])on the value of the railroad by the investing public. If 
all the issues of stocks and bonds of a given railway are taken and the prices at 
which they are sold at the New York Stock Exchange in a year of normal values 
are ascertdined, a means is obtained for deteniiining what estimate is jdaced upon 
the value of these railways by those who in the long ran fix values—the persons 
who buy for investment. 

'Taking, for imstance, the different issues of bonds and stock of the New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railway Company, and determining the value of the entire 
issues by the average of the quotations at which they were sold on the New York 
Stock Exchange in the year 1893, it was ascertained that the whole property w.as 
worth, in the opinion of investors, about $38,000,000, and that that part of it which 
is in Ohio was worth $13,196,000. Its value its determined by capitalizing its 
income at 6 per cent was found to be $7,633,.547. It thus appeared to the com¬ 
mission that in this case, at least, no injustice was done to the railway com¬ 
pany by the method selected. 

■rhe value of the Cleveland and Mahoning Valley R.ailiiray Company’s property, 
capitalized at 6 per cent, is $7,861,336; c.apitalized at 5 per cent, it is ^,433,6(K); 
detennined by the average of quotations upon the New-York Stock Exchange 
for the year 1893 (partially estimated), its projicrty was worth $8,460,000. 

Again, the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway Company was worth, 
upon the basis of the Now York Stock Exchange quotations, about $109,000,000; 
capitalized at 6 per cent it is worth about $110,000,000. 

It should further lie remembered, the commission said, that it is impossible in 
the case of many railways to roach any adequate conclusions by determining their 
values upon the iKisis of their stock-exchange quotations. For instance, the prop¬ 
erty of the New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio Railway Company is covered with 
mortgages securing a bonded indebtedness of about $90,000,000; its capital stock, 
amounting to about $45,000,000, is entirely held by trustees, who are selected by 
the bondholders under a scheme devised when the road was reorganized in 1880. 
The common stock of the Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern R^lway Company 
and a large part of the stock of the New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railway Com¬ 
pany are owned by the Lake Shore and Mi chigan Southern Railway Company. In 
all these cases it is apparent that the selling value of the stock is determined by 
other considerations than the earning capacity of the railroAd. In so far, how¬ 
ever, as the stock-exchange vsluations can be obtained for the several proiertira, 
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the commiBsion says, the figures obtained will liear out the conclusions reached by 
the other method adopted; namely, the caintalization of the incpme of the railway 
companies at 6 per cent. 

The commission also obtmned statements of the taxes paid in 01iit>, the gross 
earnings and the net earnings of all, or all but one or two, of the railways in 
Ohio. It also obtained the percentage of ihileage in Ohio in those cases where the 
railway systems run into other States. It has been already stated how the net 
earnings were obtained. In almost every Instance the items of proportionate 
mileage in the State and of the taxes paid in Ohio wore obtained from the amh- 
tors or other officials of the several railway companies. By an easy calculation, 
from this data, it was determined what part of the net earnings arose'in Ohio. 
“ It is then possible to make the same oomparison wliich has been made with 
other classes of investments, namely, what ratio the taxes paid in Ohio bear to 
the net earnings which arise from the business in Ohio. It will, of course, be 
understood that not eai-nings include the interest which is paid upon bonds. In an 
economic sense bonds are capital; railways are built tvith the avails of bonds, and 
in many instances the bonds are the only real capital. To cite a single instance, 
the bonded indebtedness of the New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio Railway Com¬ 
pany is, as stated, over $90,000,000; the stock of the cori>oration is about $4.'5,000,000; 
the real value of the railway company’s property has been estimated by compe¬ 
tent experts at $35,000,000. In this case it is certainly clear th.at the real capital 
of this corporation is represented by tliose is.sue8 of boTuls whicli correspond to 
its true value and which arc secured by the mortgages first in priority. 

“ The following table shows the percentage of taxes paid in Ohio to nct income 
arising in Ohio in the year 1893 by a number of railway companies which arc 
bclievgd to be representative ones: * 


Pereentuse. ^ 

Lake Shore and Michigan Southei'n. .11.32 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati and St. Louis.* 10.03 

Pennmlvania system.•........ *.90 

The Valley Railway.... 8. S !1 

Cleveland and Canton.... 7 .05 

Cleveland, Lorain and Wheeling...... 6.39 

Cleveland and Pittsburg. 8.48 

Toledo and Ohio Central... . 6. .54 

Columbus, Hocking Valley and Toledo._ 5.10 

Cleveland and Marietta. 8.3.5 

Cincinnati, Portsmouth and Virginia. 17.94 

Baltimore and Ohio Southwestem...».. 6. ,57 

New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 11.99 

Wheelingand Lake Erie. 7.99 

Cinoinnati, Hamilton and Day ton.. 9.35 

Baltimore and Ohio. 6.03 


“ A large number of the smaller roads are omitted from this table. 

“ Again it should be remembered that our system of assessing railway property 
estimates its value by the mile, and that a mile of road through a country swamp 
is worth as much for taxation as a mile through the heart of a largo city. The 
result is tliat the railway company p.ays the low rates prevailing in the country 
counties on the great bulk of its mileage, and the high rates of the large cities only 
on a small fraction thereof. 

“ If the principles set forth in the foregoing dl8cns.sion are correct; if it be true 
that the pi’opM ba.sis of taxation is ability to pay, and if it bo true that the correct 
nile is proportionality of taxes to IncoTtie or earning calamity, then it is submitted, 
from the facte which have been collected, that investments in no other form in 
Ohio pay in taxes so small proportion of the earnings derived from the invest¬ 
ments as do the investments in railway corporations. While investments in 
improved real estate in Cleveland and elsewhere pay from 16 to 85 per cent of 
their gross rentals in taxes; while banks pay 30 per cent or more of their net 
income in taxes; while investment securities are taxed at the ratio of 60 to 70 per 
cent of their income; while street-railway companies, at least in Cleveland, pay 
35 per cent of their net income in taxes, investments in railway property do not 
pay nearly so much propoftionately. Few railways of the State pay as much as 
10 per cent of their net earnings in taxes, while the great majority pay only from 
6 to 8 per cent. 

“ To sum up the.conclusions derived from these considerations; It is found that 
the railways of the State are assessed for taxation at only $105,(K)0.000; that the 
railways, so far as they can be identified, were assessed upon a higher valuation 
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In 1878 than they are now; that they only pay from 6 to 10 per cent of their net 
earnings in taxes, 'while capital invested m other classes of property pays a much 
larger percentage of its earnings. If their appraised valuations be compared with 
their real values, as determine by capitalizing their net earnings at 6 per cent, 
it is found that the appraised valuatiois is not more than 85 to 33 per cent of their 
real values. While it is true that land is appraised at less than its real value in 
various parts of the Stats, yet in no considerable section is the percentage of under¬ 
valuation nearly so low as this.” 

Applying the methods of the Ohio tax commission and capitalizing at 6 per 
cent the net income of railroads in Ohio, which was $19,702,720 in 1898, we find 
the true value to be $328,378,606. The total taxes paid in 1898, including the new 
excise tax, wore $2,9.58,852.87, making the rate of taxation on such venation a 
little more than 9 mills. * 

Applying the rule adopted by the tax commission to the net earnings and 
taxes of all Ohio railways fo^, 1899, as reported by the State commissioner of rail¬ 
roads, we have the following: 

Total net income...$21,101,792.89 

Total taxes paid.... 8,025,407.74 

Percentage of net income, 14.33, about one-seventh. 

Mr. F. C. Howe,refemng to the subject, says: “While the burdens of other 
property have increased in recent years, the valuations on railroad property have 
either mminished or become stationary.” 

As indicative of the truth of this statement, Mr. Howe produces the following 
statistics of assensments and gro.ss earnings of six railroad systems lying wholly 
within the State of Ohio, which he says are in no sense exceptional: 


0 

1885. 

1890. ■ 

1896. 


$4,498,423 

8,044,386 

$6,097,131 

10,166,174 

$10,266,466 

10,000,328 




These show that while gross earnings increased in eleven years over 200 per 
cent, the assessments increased little over one-tenth. 

Mr. Howe says, further, that the same disparity has been found to exist in the 
case of all roads that have been examined in that State, and that not only has 
the assessment of railroad values either diminished or remained stationary,while 
that of other forms of property has increased, but the valuation of the roads is 
both absolutely and relatively lower than that of any other class of realty in the 
State. 

The restriction of Mr. Howe’s comparison to realty is significant and suggests 
that personalty might afford more just comparison. 

In the consideration of new systems of corporate taxation in connection with a 
prevailing general property tax, it appears to be a common diversion to under¬ 
take to demonstrate the justice or injustice thereof by oontrasts and comparisons 
with the taxation of property generally, through methods similar to those above 
set forth. It may, however, be regarded as questionable whether any such com¬ 
parison for the purpose of determining upon a just measure of taxation by new 
and modem methods can be satisfactory or reliable, and whether such attempts 
are not apt to be entirely misleading. 

The rates of taxation under the general property-tax valuations form no relia¬ 
ble or even approximate basis of taxation under a system that is based upon an 
arbitrary valuation of corporate property, which includes all elements of value, 
real or fictitious, such as franchises, earnings, earning capacity, stocks and 
bonds, etc. 

The necessity for new systems of taxation of corporations is based upon the 
assumption that the general property tax is a failure, even in its application to 
tangible property, both real and personal, and utterly inadequate for the just or 
reasonable taxation of property of a corporate or intangible character. Conse¬ 
quently, when methods are devised based upon different principles of taxation, it 
seems unsound and futile to undertake to measure or compare their adequacy by 
applying to the property under one method a rule of valuation which measures 
all elements of value, and from which neither value norproperty escapes, and com¬ 
paring it with the taxation of property under another method which only partly 
values a mere portion of the property to which it is sought to be applied. 
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The rales of valnation nnder these new methods and the rates of taxation under 
the old can not form any reliable basis of comparison as to taxsftion yields. Snch 
comparison in the end is the wildest ^esswork. New methods must be consid¬ 
ered independently, both as to valuation and rates, to determine, their efficiency 
and the adequacy of taxation burden. ' 

Viewed in this light, the conclusions of the Ohio tax commission and the results 
of all similar methods of investigation appear less startling and of questionable 
worth. 

The conclusion tliat a groat class of corporate property, peculiar in character 
and uncertain and fluctuating in value, nnder a method of valuation impossible 
of correct application, is assessed at one-third of its real value, as detenmned by 
an arbitrary method b,ased upon the uncoi-tain earning capacity of a prosperous 
period, should bo viewed in the light of the facts that other property in large part 
esc.ai)as taxation entirely, is subject to im])ortant exemptions, and the portion that 
roaches the tax roll is greatly undervalued. Then tlje justice of rates of taxation 
may be intelligently considered. 

When the statement is made that a class of proi)erty, upon a valuation of 
1328,378,606, based upon earning capacity, pays a tax of 9 mills upon each dollar, 
if we try to regard it in comparison with property in general, subject to a tax 
rate of 3J per cent, the theorist is apt to deduce erroneous conclusions vmless he 
first discovers some method for determining the earning value of all existing 
tangible property, the exact amount of moneys, all the deposits, the face value of 
all mortgages, the earning power of bonds, stock, and all interest-bearing or 
dividend-sharing securities and investments, franchise values, the value of busi¬ 
ness reputation and good will, in short, all the mpifold forms »f value existing 
under modern conditions, to complete the comparison. ^ 

An illustration of the results of comparison of taxation rates under different 
methods of valnation will be found nnder the head of “ excise tax on electric light 
and gas companies, etc.” , , 

TELEGRAPH, TELEPHONE, AND EXPRESS COMPANIES. 

Tliese companies are taxed nnder an act known as the Nichols law. They are 
rtsiuired to file annually with the State auditor a sworn statement showing name 
and nature of company, location of principal office, names and addressee of officers, 
number of shares of capital stock, the par and market value, or if no market value, 
the .actual value of the shares, real estate owned in Ohio and the value thereof, 
personal property in Ohio, including moneys and credits and thewalue thereof, 
total value of real estate and personal property outside the State, length of lines 
within and without Ohio, and in the case of telegraph and express companies the 
gross receipts for the year, from whatever source derived, from each office in 
Ohio, and the total gross receipts within the State; and such other infomation 
as may be required by the State auditor, upon blanks provided by him. The 
State auditor, State treasurer, and attorncy-^neral constitute a State board of 
asse.s6or8, which meets and proceeds to ascertain and assess the value of the 
entire property of such companies within the State in the proportion which the 
same bears to tlie entire property of such companies, being guided by the value 
of their capital stock and such other evidence and rules as will enable it to arrive 
at the true value in money. 

This value is apportioned by the State auditor among the various counties 
through which the lines of such companies run in proportion to the value of the 
property therein and in the proportion that the mileage in the respective coun¬ 
ties bears to the total mileage within the State, and the amounts so apportioned 
are in turn placed upon the duplicates of the minor dhosions of the counties and 
taxed with other property at local rates. 

The valnation of the property of telegraph companies by the board for the 
years IW and 1899 was as follows: 


Postal Telegraph Cable... 
Western Union Telegraph 


Company. 


1806,693 1312,768 

2,108,073 2,099,601 


Express companies are required to make statements similar to those required 
of telegraph companies, their property is valued by the same board, and after 
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cMncting the valne of real estate taxed locally, is apportinned by the State 
auditor among the various oonntios in which the company does business, in the 
proportion that the gross receipts in each county bear to the total gi’oss receipts 
within the'Stote. 

The valuation of the hoard for the years 1898 and 1899 was as follows: 


Company. 

1898. 

1899. 



ear.T.-VM 
3r.2, r.38 


272,6)8 


84;(K)9 
in, .621 
11,398 

33,7-11 
1(», .627 
11,418 




277, WW 
87,481 

300i(12« 

83,822 




The constitutionality of this act was tested in the case of the Adams Exju'ess 
Company ». Ohio State Auditor, and its constitutionality was sustained by the 
suiueme court (51 O. S., 499), and on appeal by the Supremo Court of the United 
States (165 U. S., 194), Justices White, Field, Harlan, and Brown dissenting. 
The latter decision on the taxation of qnasi-irublic coiixiralions of an intev,state 
character was an exceedingly important one, Tlie court held in substance as 
follows; 

The transportiition of the subjects of interstate commerce, or the receipts 
received therefrom, or the occupation or busine.ss of carrying it on, can not be 
‘ directl.v subjected to taxation, yet propei’ty belonging to corporations or com¬ 
panies engaged in such commerce may be, and whatever the form, if it is essen¬ 
tially only property taxation, it is not within the inhibition of the Conslitution, 
Ir lias often been held that the property of railroad, telegi'aph, and sleejiing car 
comp.anies, engaged in interstate commerce in the sc'veral States through which 
their lines may pass, may he valued as a unit fur the purpose of taxation, taking 
into consideration the uses to which it is put and all the elements making u)) 
aggregate value, and a proportion ot the whole, lairly ascertained, may l)e taxed 
by a particular State without violating any Federal restriction. 

It has b6en decided that a proper mode ot ascertaining the assessable value of 
so much of the whole property as is situated in a particular State, as in the case 
of railroads, is to take that part ot the value of the entire road which is measured 
by the proportion of its length therein to the length of tlie whole, or t,aking as the 
basis of assessment such proportion ot the capital stock ot a slccping-carcompany 
as the number of miles of road over which its cars run in a particular State bears to 
the whole nnmlicr of miles toversed by them In that and other States; or such a 
proportion of the whole value of the capital stock of a telegraph comiiany as the 
length of its lines within a State bears to the length of all its lines everywhere, 
deducting a sum eipial to the value of its real estate and imichinery subject to 
local taxation within the State, 

Proj)oi-ty, tangible and intangible, in one State possesses a value in combination 
and fi-om use in connection with property and capital felsewhere which can right¬ 
fully be recognized In the assessment for taxation. 

The whole property of such a company constitutes a single plant—a unit. 

Such tax may tall upon the business of a company indirectly, hut it is essen¬ 
tially a property tax, and as such not an interference with interstate commerce. 
The earlier decisions of the Federal courts had created great confusion in the 
practical methods for the taxation of total State earnings or franclu.se valnesvif 
transportation, tramsmission, and other companies of an interstate character by 
individual States, in some instances preventing the adoption of modem methods 
of taxation and in others reflecting gi’ave doubt upon the validity of existing 
methods. Consequently, as the consolidation of such companies extended and 
the earnings from interstate traffio increased, such values wore frequently inade- 
miately taxed or relieved from taxation altogether. The different Sbites were 
therefore implied to the adoption of devices for the purpose ot adjusting them¬ 
selves to the Federal decisions, and the varying methods adopted for the taxation 
of such companies by different States have resulted in an exceedingly chaotic con¬ 
dition and in the absence of unity, reason, or design. Licenses, gross-receipts tax, 
and capital-stock tax are found separately or in conjunction with the general prop¬ 
erty tax, in some cases assessed by State boards, in others by boards of county 
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*“ others by assessors of individnal ooiintios. proportionately or 

This condition rosnltedin inequality, discrimination, undorvaldation, and escape 
or such property almost as serious as in the case of other forms of property under 
the general property-tax system, ' 

This is brought out in the opinion of the court above cited, which gives the rela¬ 
tive valuation of express companies in Ohio under the former rule assessing tan¬ 
gible property, including moneys and credits, but not real estate, and the existing 
one for assessment of all property, including franchise, under the unit rule. 


Company. 

Former 

rule. 

Unit nilc. 

Gross re¬ 
ceipts in 
Onio. 

Adams Kinross. ... 

$42,065 
t 2.% 430 

$r>.33,095 

499,274 

48»,264 

$282,181 
275.146 
^58,519 

American Kinross. 

United States Express.,, 

Total. 

93,938 

1,520,688 

916,146 



It will be observed that the valuation under the present plan is 1« times more 
than under the fonncr. 

The average rate of taxation in the State for 1899, to which this value together 
with the value of the real estate of these companies was subjected, was 3.4(1 per 
cent. 

This plan, under the decision referred to, may be greatly developed, adjusted 
to modern industrial conditions, and applied to the various and growing corpora- » 
tions whoso values are represented not by real estate and tangible personai prop¬ 
erty, but by franchise values, the whole value being measured by bonds and capital 
stiHik or earning capacity; and thereby such property may be easily subjected do 
fair, certain, and adequate taxation, to the relief of real estate and personalty 
generally. 

Through this general method a State, by taxing all that to which corporate 
earnings give value, may indirectly reach traffic of an interstate character. This 
plan appears now to enable .all public-service corporations, so called, to be placed 
on a basis of taxation representing their entire value, and reaching franchises ns 
well as other forms of property. 

Express companies are probably more heavily taxed than any other class of cor¬ 
porations in Ohio. They are subjected to 3 separate and distinct tAxes. • 

First. The ordinary local tax levied upon the real estate of such companies 
whore located. 

Second. A tax in the nature of a local tax by what is termed the “ unit rule ” 
of valuation, detennined in like manner to that of telegraph and telephone 
companies. 

Third. An excise tax for Steitc imrposes only, based upon gross receipts. Each 
company is required to file annually with the auditor of the State a sworn state¬ 
ment *wn blanks furnished by the State auditor showing— 

(1) The n.ame and nature of the company and names of officers. 

(2) The entire receipts (including all sums earned or charged, whether actu¬ 
ally received or not) for business done within the Stale, of each agent doing 
business within the State for and on account of such company, including its pro¬ 
portion of gross receipts for business done by such conqiany within Ohio in con¬ 
nection with other companies; also the total amount of such receipts for business 
done within the State. 

(3) An itemized statement of the amounts actually paid by such express com¬ 
pany to the railroads within the State for the transportation of its freight Muthin 
the State, showing the amount paid to each railroiid company. 

(4) The entire receipts of the company for business done within Ohio, as defined 
in the second item, after deducting the amount paid for transportation of freight, 
as defined in the third item. 

The State auditor. State treasurer, and attoniey-general constitute a State board 
of appraisers and assessors, who proceed to ascertain and determine the entire 
receipts, as defined in the second item, after deducting the sums paid for trans¬ 
portation of freight, as defined in the third item, and the amount so ascertained 
IS held and deemed to be the gross receipts of such express company for buriness 
done within Ohio. • 

I 0—VOL XI-34 
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The State auditor charges and collects from such express companies 3 per cent 
of such ^OBS receipts, such excise tax being paid into the general fund of the 
State. The excUe taxes for the years 1898 and 1899 were as follows: 


Company. ' 

1S98. 

1899. 


|2,C^.58 

2,424.96 

198.92 

69.64 

114.04 

4,049.30 

911.12 

$8,071.12 

2,620.74 

237,70 

70.12 

122.26 

8,921.38 

961.46 







Total. 

10,602.48 

U, 604.78 

. i-- 


SLEEPING, PALACE, CHAIR, DINING, AND BUFFET CABS, AND 
FREIGHT LINE AND EQUIPMENT COMPANIES. 


In 1894 an act for the taxation of sleeping, palace, chair, dining, or buffet car 
companies was passed, known as the Griffin law. 

Sworn statements are required showing, among other things, the number of 
shares of capital stock, their par or market value, description and value of real 
estate, the ■whole length of lines of railway over which their cars run, and the 
le^h of such lines within the State of Ohio. 

The State board of appraisers and assessors, consisting of the State auditor. 
State .treasurer, and attorney-general, thereupon determine the amount and value 
of the capital stock, the tax being based on “ the proportion of the capital stock 
of thb company representing rolling stock which the miles of railroad over which 
srfch company runs cars in Ohio bears to the entire number of miles in Ohio and 
elsewhere over which such company runs cars, and such other rules and evidences 
as will enable the board to determine fairly and equitably the amount and value 
of the Capitol stock of such company representing capital and property owned 
and used in Ohio.” 

Real estate assessed and taxed locally is deducted from the valuation. 

The State auditor charges and collects an excise tax of 1 per cent of the valua¬ 
tion reached by the above means, the amount so collected being paid into the 
State reasury^ 

These provisions were subsequently applied to freight line and equipment com¬ 
panies, statements suitable to such companies being required for the determina¬ 
tion of the proportionate value of the stock, and the excise tax being collected in 
like manner, for like purpose, and at the same rate. 

The taxes under these laws were as follows; 


Company. 

1898. 

1899. 


$3,699.66 

2,214.00 

7,689.67 

$4,420.17 

2,214.00 

7,738.41 



Total. 

18.603.23 

14,372.68 



EXCISE TAX ON ELECTRIC-LIGHT AND GAS COMPANIES, ETC. 

Electric-light, gas, natural-gas, pipe-line (for natural gas or oil), waterworks, 
street-railroad, and messenger or signal companies are required to file vrith the 
State auditor annually a sworn statement showing, among other things, the entire 
gross earnings of the company (including all sums earned or char^, whether 
actually received or not) for business done within the State, including the com¬ 
pany’s proportion of gross receipts for business done by it ■within the State in 
connection with other companies. The State board of assessors and axmraisers 
thereupon determines the entire gross receipts of such companies for business 
done in Ohio. An excise tax of one-half of 1 per cent is levied and collected by 
the State auditor and paid into the general revenue fund of the State. This taxa¬ 
tion is in addition to the ordinary assessment and taxation of the tangible property 
of such companies. 
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Snob taxes in 1898 and 1899 were as follows: 


Character of boslneM. 


Seetiie-llght companies. 

Gas companiei. 

Natural-gas companies. 

Pipe line companies. 

Waterworks companies. 

Street-railwajr companies........ 

Messenger and signal companies 

Total..... 


1898.. 

1891 

112,089.87 

$12,802.48 

20,875.28 

20,696.24 

8,192.20 

10,894.62 

83,818.03 

87,232.49 

2,250.84 

2,168.77 

47.807.02 

49,869.67 

788. U' 

799.64 

125,820.82 

134,848.09 


utter inadequacy and injustice of the general property tax as applied to 
this class of corporate property appears from an elanunation of the assessments 
of several Ohio street-railwav companies given below, taken from the local tax 
duplicates, the actual value Wng obtained by adding (he market value of the 
stock to the jpar value of the bonds as obtained from stock-market quotations. 
It is believea that even greater discrepancy would be ehown in the case of gas 
and electric companies. 


Company. 

■ 

AflfiCRS- 
ment, 1896. 

Actual 

value. 


4 

81,121,320 
078,460 
419,700 
65,890 
637,760 

89,870,000 

6,660,008 

• 4,802,000 

* 966,000 
18,^40,000 





Total. 

2,923,130 




The valuation under the fonner assessment at an average rate of taxation of 
2.5 per cent would yield $78,078 in taxes. To raise the same amount on the actual 
valuation would impose a rate of taxation of only 0.18 per cent. . 

The latter valuation at a rate fixed at 0.005 would yield a tax of ^1,635 on the 
same property. 

COLLATERAL INHERITANCE TAX. * 

A tax of 6 per cent is imposed upon collateral inheritances above the sum of 
$200, of which 75 per cent is paid into the general revenue fund of the State and 
the balance is received by the county in which such tax is imposed. 

In 1898 the State received from tins tax $34,169.02; in 1899, $17,547.02. 

LIQUOR AND CIGARETTE TAXES. 

The State received from liquor and cigarette license taxes in 1898 and 1899 the 
following amounts; 


1 

1898. 

1899. 


81,024.824.89 

18,460.78 

11,058,236.08 

18,648.68 



































UroiAKA. 


In this State se find established the general property tax system -the attempt 
to subject aU property to taxation by means of one uniform tax on all classes of 
property. 

liaring the last decade a persistent effort has been made through legislation and 
the improvement of the assessing machinery of the State to perfect*xhi8 system, 
bring ft into harmony with modem economic conditions, and apply it e(iuital)ly 
to afi forms of property. The keynote of the application of this system is the 
assessment of all property at its actual cash value, following the rule laid down 
by the United States Supreme Court in a case from Indiana familiar to all its 
assessing officers, that “ what projierty of any kind, corporate or individual, tan¬ 
gible or intangible, is worth for income or sale, it is worth for taxation.” 

Methods for assessment of various kinds of property are fixed by law in minute 
detail. 

There is little distinctive or new in the system as established, but there has been 
an organized effort on the part of the legislature and taxing officials to secure 
greater uniformity of assessment, discovery of property and correct valuation 
thereof, and modmcation of competitive iindervaluatton by local .assessors. 

, It was designated by one public official as “ a practical business system, and not 
a hotchpotch; ” but this statement must be regarded as applicable to the system 
for asae,asment by taxing officials rather than to the system of taxation as a whole. 
The, system of assessment in actual practice comprises the township or ward 
assessor; the county assessor, elected to devote his entire time to the supervision 
of local assessments; the county board of review, which assesses the property of 
certain corporations for county prfrposcs, and to which appeal lies from the assi^ss- 
ment of township assessors; and a State tax commission, the head of which is the 
governor of the State, which assesses the property of quasi-public corporations and 
has supervijion over county assessments, and to which appeal lies from county 
Imrds. 

The valuation of the property of railroads and' other public-service oon)ora- 
tions, so called,ifor the purpose of taxation, is determined by the State board and 
apportioned among the several counties of the State in which such property is 
located, according to mileage, for entry and taxation with other local property at 
a uniform rate. This board, in compliance with the mandatory provisions of law, 
aims to value the property and capital stock of such corporations at its full mar¬ 
ket value upon the basis of earning capacity. 

Through these varied methods of valuation it is designed to bring all the prop- 
perty of each county upon the tax duplicate at its full value, and to extend the 
taxes at a uniform rate for State, county, and local purposes. 

The revision of the system in 1891 was calculated to. bring about a reform in 
the execution and enforcement of the tax laws for the valuation of property, 
rather than a material change in the system of taxation. 

The provisions of the Indiana tax laws have been fre(juently asrailed in the 
courts, and in the main sustained, so that there is now little question as to the 
right and authority of taxing officers to assess and tax all forms of property as 
provided in the laws. 

The law of 1891 provides that all taxes shall be assessed on polls and property, 
listed and valued in an egual and ratable proportion, except such stocks and other 
property as may ^ specifically taxed. 

Tne amount necessary to be charged for State expenditures and school purposes 
is fixed by law, and the amount to be charged for county expenditures is deter¬ 
mined by the ^rd of county commissioners. 

The amount of taxes raisM in 1899 for State and local purposes was about 

$ 20 , 000 , 000 . . , . 

It has been held that the constitution does not require a uniform method of 
valuation of property for taxation, but only such method as will inrare a just 
valuation; and further, that it is not necessary that the rate of taxation shall be 
uniform throughout the State, but it is only required that the rate of Msessment 
and taxation shall be uniform and equal throughout the locality in which the tax 
is levied. 
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Tho law requires a poll tax to be assessed upon every male Inhabitant of the 
State between the ages of 81 and 50 years. The levy fixed bj»the legislature for 
State purposes is 60 cents for the general fund and 60 cents for the school fund 
on every poll. The amount of poll tax in 1899 was $560,838. 

GENERAL PBOPEETY TAX. 

• 

All property not expressly exempt is subject to taxation. What shall consti¬ 
tute real or personal property for taxation is specifically defined. Little need be 
said as to the taxation of real property. It includes all lands inthin the State 
and all buildings and fixtures thereon and appurtenances thereto, except in eases 
otherwise expressly provided by law. This class of property is assessed by the local 
assessors, and for toe purpose of assessment is divided into four separate clas.ses, 
via.: Lands, improvements on lands, city or village lots, improvements on city 
or villi^e lots. Mortgaged real estate is assessed ^ the mortgagor while in his 
possession, and at its full value, with the following exception: 

In 1899 a law was passed by which the owner of land may have the amount of 
any mortgage thereon not exceeding $700 and not more than one-half of the 
assessed valuation of the land deducted from the assessed valuation of such mort¬ 
gaged premises. Such mortgagor is required to make a statement showing the 
name and residence of the mortgagee, which is used by assessors for the purpose 
of taxing the mortgagee. 

The amount of deduction in the State under this law in 1900 was $89,159,931, 
while the total gain of taxable protierty, exclusive of mortgage deductions, was 
$31,733,1.58, or a net gain of $3,563,831. • 

The total valuation of re,al estate in 1899 was $860,365,973, or about 8} times tho 
valuation of the personal property, and the average rate of taxation was,g-oughly* 
speaking, $1.50 on each $100 valuation. 

PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

Personal property, for tho purpose of taxation, includes all visible personalty 
within the State belonging to inhabitants; all such property belonging to inhab¬ 
itants of the State but situate without the State, except the i>roperty actually and 
permanently invested in business outside tho State; all indebtedn^ of every 
kind due to inhabitants of the State almve the amounts respectively owed by 
them; all shares in corporations organized under the laws of the State, when the 
property of such corporation is not exempt or is not taxable to the corporation 
itself; all shares in banks organized in the State, deducting the value of real estfite 
taxed to the bank; all shares in foreign corjKirations, except national banks, 
owned by inhabitants of the State; all moneys, including notes and certificates, 
circulating as cuiTency; all annuities and royalties. 

It is the express purmse of the law throughout to enable assessors to reach for 
taxation all property belonging to inhabitants of the State in whatever form it 
may exist or wherever it may be located, at its full value. Methods for the dis¬ 
covery and valuation of jiroperty are provided with much detail, and these pro¬ 
visions have been generally sustained by the courts. 

It has been held to be within tho legislative power to make money, stocks, and 
choses in action outside the State and belonging to residents of the State taxable 
in the State, and where a business of buying and selling property, making loans 
iiTid investments is conducted and the not^ and mortgages so used retained in 
the State, although the owner thereof may have his residence in another State, 
the iroperty and business are subject to taxation in the State whether such busi- 
nes is conducted by the owner or his agent. 

Corpjrate stock and franchises, except wheresome other provision is made by 
law, are assessable locally at full value, but shares in corporations all the pro^ 
erty of which is assessed to the corporation, are relieved from taxation in thehanM 
of the shareholders. 

Obligations secured by real-estate mortgages are regarded as personalty, and 
assessed te the owners as credits at full value and local rates. 

There seems to be a united and determined effort to bring notes secured by mort¬ 
gage and other obligations and credits upon the rolls. Through the individual 
ustiug of obligations by creditors and debtors, the cooperation of local and State 
boards, record evidences of mortgages, and other means, assessors seek to discover 
as much as possible of this class of property and subject it to taxation. For this 
purpose rigorous power is given to the assessors for the discovery and listing of 
811 oh property, and inquisitorial methods are provided by law. 
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There b a law requiring the asslmment of mortgages to he placed on record 
within 45 days. It has been deolarea by the supreme court to be a settled law 
that township assessors, county assessors, the auditor of State, boards of review, 
and the State board of tax commissioners, for the purpose of hsting property for 
tuatlon, have the right to inspect and examine the records of all pubbc offices 
and the books and papers of aft corporations and taxpayers in the State, and may 
enforce such right by wi?t of mandamus; and that the county auditor may main- 
tsdn an action on the part of his county to set aside the final settlement of a 
decedent’s estate within 8 years, and subject such estate to the payment of taxes 
on property fraudulently concealed by the decedent in his lifetime. Thus the sin 
of the m dodger committed during his lifetime may be atoned after his departure 
from the “ Hoosier ” to a taxless state. 

In 1899 the supreme court affirmed a judgment of $1,800 recovered \jy the officers 
of a county as a penalty on account of the returns of false and fraudulent schedules 
of property for taxation. . 

It has even been advocated by assessors, the. governor concurring in the sug¬ 
gestion, that all notes be made by law unooUectable in the courts unless they 
bear upon their face the stamp of the tax assessor. 

Interstate cooperation, for the purpose of facilitating the discovery and assess¬ 
ment of mortgages and other sequestered obligations, has also been suggested by 
State tax officii in their conferences. 

There has been established a system of deductions of indebtedness of taxables 
from the various forms of credits, undue advantage of which, according to state¬ 
ments of officials, is to a great extent taken by owners of that class of property, 
thereby taking from the tax duplicates a great deal of property that should be 

■ The total valuation of personal property in 1899, Including property and capital 
stock of domestic corporations and all shares in banks, was ^15,540,875. 

The provisions for the discovery and assessment of personal property being a 
distinguishing and important feature of the Indiana system of taxation, it is 
essennal to set forth the methods employed. 

For the purpose of properly lifting and assessing property for taxation and 
equalizing and collecting taxes, the township assessor, county assessor, board of 
review, auditor of State, and State board of tax commissioners each have the 
right to examine and inspect the records of public offices and books and papers 
of all corperations and taxpayera in tlie State, and all assessors and other officers 
charged with the duty of listing property for t^ixation are required to give in 
writing all information they may obtain regarding the concealment of property 
from taxation ‘oy any person or coiqioration to the county auditor or board of 
review, to the auditor of State or State tax commissioners. 

Each taxable is required to give a ininuto detailed statement of all the various 
items of personal property owned or held in trust by him, the blank schedule 

P rovided for that purpose containing 100 different items, and to affix what he 
eems the true cash viuue to each item for the guidance of the assessor. 

The determination of the valuation of each item is made by the assessor, who 
may, if he deems it necessary, examine the taxable under oath, and must be gov¬ 
erned by what is the true cash value, particularly defined to be the market or 
usual selling price at the place where the property is, and if there be no market 
value, the actual value governs. 

Every company, association, or Mrson not incorporated for banking purposes 
who engages in the business of lending money, receiving money on deposit, buyiM 
or selling bills of exchange, notes, bonds, or stocks, or other evidence of indebted¬ 
ness, wiSi a view to profit, is required each year to furnish the assessor a detailed 
statement of his business and property, to be listed for taxation in a manner speoiaSy 
provided. 

Severe penalties are imposed for false statements, and any prosecuting attor¬ 
ney, upon notification of such statement, is required to prosecute the offender to 
final judgment and execution, receiving himself, in addition to his regular com¬ 
pensation, 10 per cent commission on all money so collected and a docket fee of 
|l0 to be taxed against the offender. In case any taxable refuses to make out a 
statement or subscribe to any oath required, the assessor ascertains as best he 
may the number and description of articles and property belonging to him, and 
the value thereof, and the county auditor adds to such valuation 50 per cent 
thereof. 

For the purpose of listing and assessing property for taxation an assessor is 
elected in each township for a term of 4 years, whose duty it ts to assess the real 
and personal property in his township as particularly provided by law, except 
that assessed by the county assessors or State board, as herehfter set forth. All 
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real estate ie assessed once in 4 years, and each year the assessor assesses any 
improvements made thereon and notes and lists aU changes (onnd since Uie pre¬ 
ceding assessment. 

He also assesses all the personal proMrty he can discover by the rigorons 
methods specially provided, except capitid stock, which is assessed by the couni? 
board, and property of quasi-public corporations, assessed by the State bowd. 

The returns of these local assessors are made to the coimty auditor, who, if sat¬ 
isfied that any real estate or personal efliects hare been bmitted, may authorize 
and require the proper assessor to con’ect any error or omission, but can not 
increase the assessment of property as returned, although purposely undervalued. 

Once in every 4 years a county assessor is elected in each county, who is not eli¬ 
gible for reelection more than twice in any term of 12 years, and who devotes 
his entire time to the duties of his office. Such county assessor receives all returns 
of real and personal property made by the several local assessors in the county, 
together with the assessment listq, securities, statements, maps, and other papers 
filed, and it is his duty to make a careful examinatien of the tax duplicates of the 
county, and also of all other records and paprs in the offices of the county audi¬ 
tor, treasurer, recorder, clerk, sheriff, and surveyor, local assessors’ books, all 
omitted assessable property of every kind or nature, including tax certificates, 
mortgages, debts, judgments, claims, and allowances of courts, legacies, and 
property in the hands of administi’ators and other trust officers, and for that pur¬ 
pose has all the rights and powers given by law to local assessors for the examina¬ 
tion of taxables and their property and the discovery and assessment of the same, 
and he may list and assess any omitted property that he may so discover at any 
time during the year. Such county assessor is also required to advise and 
instruct all township officers in his county as to their duty undSr the laws, and 
for that purpose must visit each local assessor each par. In short, the county , 
assessor has supervision over all local assessors and their work, with fnlk power 
to list and assess upon the rolls all property omitted by the assessors undqp him; 
and he and the local assessors constitute an organized force for the discowsry 
and assessment of property. 

There is also an annual county board for the review of assessments and valua¬ 
tion of real estate and personal property in each county, composed of the county 
assessor, county auditor, and county treasurer, with 2 freeholders appointed by 
the judge of the circuit court, the county assessor being president and the county 
auditor secretary of said board of review. Such board has power tq hear com¬ 
plaints of any owner of personal property except “ railroad track ” and “ rolling 
stock,” to equalize the valuation of property, and to con-ect any list or valuation 
as it may deem proper and necessary to fix the assessment at its tf ne cash value. 

It corrects all errors in names of persons, descriptions of property, and the 
assessments and valuations thereof, and causes to be done whatever may be 
necessaiy to make the lists and assessments comply with the law, and where it 
appears that any property owner had bma fide indebtedness, the same is deducted 
from the amount of his credits listed in the county, and he is assessed only on the 
residue of his credits fixed by the board of review. 

It is also the duty of this board to inquire as to the valuation of the various 
classes of property in the respective townships and divisions of the county and 
make such changes as may bo necessary to equalize the same as between the 
townships, but it has no power to reduce the aggregate valuation of all thetotvn- 
ships below the true cash value nor to increase the same beyond the amount 
actually necessary for a proper and just equalization. It is also the dutjr of the 
board to value and assess for taxation the cajiital stock, franchises, and privileges 
of certain private corporations, ashereinafter set forth under the head of corporate 
taxation. 

Thera is also a State board of tax commissioners, consisting of 2 skilled and 
competent persons, not more than 1 from the same political pai-ty, together with 
the governor, secretary of state, and auditor of state—the last 8 being ex-officio 
members, and the governor being chairman. It is the duty of this board— 

First. To prescribe all forms of books and blanks used m the assessment and 
collection of taxes. 

Second. To construe the tax and revenue laws of the State and instruct them in 
relation to their duties with reference to taxation and assessments whenever 
requested so to do by any officer acting under any other person interested therein. 

nird. To see that all assessments of proj^rty are made according to law. 

Fomth. Especially to see that all the railroads and other corporations of the 
State are assessed and taxed as provided by law. 

Fifth. To see that all taxes due the State are collected. 

Sixth. To enforce penalties prescribed by any revenue law of the State for 
disobedience of its provisions. 
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Seventh. To determine, whenever necessary, the amount r-.-qtiired to be levied 
upon property in the several counties to cover any deficiency in the State revenue 
not otherwise prottded for. 

Eighth. To epmine all books and accounts and all persons necessary to enable 
jt to obtain all information re<juired to aid in securing a compliance with the tax 
laws by all persons or corporations liable to taxation. 

Ninth. To make such rules and regulations as it may require. 

Tenth. To report to the general assembly at each session the amoitnt of revenue 
collected in the State for all puriioses, classified as to State, county, township, and 
municipal purposes, with the sources thereof, and such other matters of informa¬ 
tion concerning the publicjevenues as it deems of public interest. 

Eleventh. To make investigation concerning the revenue laws and assessments 
ot other States and countries, and with the aid of information thus obtained and 
of its own exi)erience and observation to riHiommend to the general assembly, at 
eiich session thereof, such amendments, changes, or modific,ations of revenue laws 
as it may deem advisable. i> 

Twelfth. To see that each county of the State is visited at least by 1 member of 
the board as often as once each year to hear complaints and collect information 
concerning the workings of the tax laws. Said board, or any member thereof, 
has the power to subpoena and examine witnesses, and has access to and power 
to order the production of any books or papers in the hands of any person or 
coiqwration whenever necessary in the prosecution of any inquu'y made in an 
official capacity. 

Any taxpayer who may be dissatisfied with the action of the county board of 
review has the right to appeal from such board to the State board, and in like 
manner any township or county assessor or member of the county board has the 
_ right to appeal to such State board from any assessment or order of the county 
board. . It is also the duty of the State board, and it has exclusive authority, to 
value qpd assess for taxation all railroad property denominated for that purpose 
“ rqjlroad track "and improvements thereon and “ rolling stock,” and aU property 
belonging to telephone, telegraph. i)alaco car, sleeping car, drawing-room car, 
dining car, express and fast freight, and other associations transacting business in 
the State, and for that purpose, alld to hear appeals and applications for revisions 
and assessments and equalize assessments of real estate, the board is required to 
convene annually at a stated time. 

OOUPOEATE TAXATION. 

Having comifieted the description of the main features of the tax system of 
Indiana relating to the assessment of real .and ixirsonal property generally, the 
discovery and listing thereof, and the as.so.ssing machinery of the State from the 
local township assessor to the State board of tax commissioners, we turn now to 
the subject of general corporation taxes. 

As we have already observed, there is no distinct or separate system for the 
assessment and taxation of such proiierty, it being a part of apd mingled with 
the general property tax system of the State. 

The laws for the assessment and taxation of corporate property are designed 
to reach and bring it all upon the tax rolls with all other property, upon the same 
basis of valuation and the same local rates of taxation, the practical result 
depending upon the judgment and action of the local assessors. 

The real estate and tangible personal property of corporations, except as spe¬ 
cially provided for by law, are assessed and valued for taxation by local assessors, 
the same as other real and personal property of their respective locrfities, and 
the capital stock and franchises by county boards. 

While substantially all classes of corporate property are valued and assessed 
upon the several county rolls and extended for taxation with other property at 
the same rate, we shall consider each separately. 

BANES. 

The shares of capital stock of any bank are assessed to the owners where the 
bank is located and taxed at the rate at which other iiersonal property in the same 
locality is taxed. The officers of each bank are required each year to make out a 
statement under oath, in duplicate, showing the number of shares of capital 
stock, true cash value of each of said shares, and also the true cash value of the 
entire capital stock of the bank, and such bank stock is thefcupon listed and 
assessed in all respects the same as similar property belonging to other corpora¬ 
tions and individuals. Real estate and other tangible property assessed to the 
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1)»nk is deducted from the valoalion of the capital stock. In maki ig such state¬ 
ment of the true cash value of shares the credits are given »nd the bona fide 
indebtedness of the l)ank deducted therefrom, as in the case of individuals. 

Tlio assessor, in determining the cash value of the shares of stock, nidy examine 
the officers under oath, and in fixing such v|lue is governed by the market or usual 
selling price of such stock at private sale at the place where the bank is located, 
and if there is no market value, he otherwise determine^ the actual value, tak¬ 
ing into consideration the surplus and profits, if any. Taxes on such shares are 
re<inired to be paid by the owner in the place where the bunk is located, in the 
same manner that other individuals or corporations pay tuxes, and it is made the 
duty of each bank, after being notified to do so, to retain so much of aiiy divi¬ 
dends bolongiiijj to stockholders as shall be necessary to pay any tax levied upon 
their stock, until it is made to appear that such taxes have been paid. 

This class of coi'iiorate property being mingled with other property nimn the 
county duplicates and taxed at a uniform rate, we are unable to give a separate 
valuation thereof or the amount of taxes paid upon iJin the State. It isinoluded 
in the assessed valuation of personai property, which in 1899 was $315,940,675. 

FORKiQN mSURANCB COMPANIES. 

There is a distinct departm'e from the general system of the State in the taxa¬ 
tion of these companies. 

Every such company is required to report semiannually to the auditor of state, 
under oath, the gross amount of all receipts received in the State on account of 
insurance piemiums for the 6 months m-eceding, and at the time*of making'such 
report pay into the treasury of the State the sum of $3 on every $100 of sneh 
receipts, less losses actually paid within the State. . * 

The yield of this tax in the year ending July 1, 1899, was as follows; 


From fire companies. |.57,fi!)5»77 

Fiom life companies. 93,173.77 

Total. 150,868.54 


The total amount paid by such companies for the year ending July 1,1900, was 
$167,349.59. 

FOREIGN BRIDGE COMPANIES. 

Every foreign bridge company doing business in the State is required to report 
to the asse8.sor of the county in which any part of its business is carried on, under 
oath, the gross amount of all moneys received and a list of its tangible property 
within the county, and true cash value thereof. The amount of such gross receipts, 
together with the true cash value of such tangible projierty, is entered on the tax 
duplicate of the proper county, and the taxes so assessed become a lien upon the 
property until paid. 

GENERAL DOMESTIC CORPORATIONS. 

Every street r.ailroad, waterworks, gas, manufacturing, mining, gravel road, 
plank road, savings bank, insurance, and other association incorporated under 
the laws of the State (except railroad companies and others especially designated) 
is required each year, in addition to the tangible property to be listed, to make 
and deliver to the local assessors a sworn statement of the amount of its capital 
stock, setting forth paricularly— 

First. The name and location of the company or association. 

Second. The amount of capital stock authorized, and number of shares. 

'i'iiird. The amount of capital stock paid up. 

Fourth Market value, or if no market value, the actual value of the shares. 

Fifth. Total amount of indebtedness except that tor current exiienses, excluding 
from such e-xpenses the amount paid for the purchase or improvement of property. 

Sixth. The value of all tangible property. 

Seventh. The difference in value between all tangible property and the capital 
stock. • 

Eighth. The name and value of each franchise or privilege owned or enjoyed by 
such corporation. 

Such statement iascheduled and returned by the assessor to the county auditor, 
who lays the same before the county board of review, which values and assesses 
the capital stock and all franchises and privileges of such companies within the 
county in the manner provided, and the auditor computes and extends the taxes 
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for all purposes on the respective amounts so assessed, the same as on other prop¬ 
erdin the towns, cities, or other localities where such companies are located. 

Where the capl&l stock so valued exceeds in value that of the tanmhle property 
listed for taxation, it is subject to taxation upon such excess of value; where no 
tangible property is returned or found, and the capital stock has a value, it is 
assessed for its true cash value, but where the capital stock or any part thereof is 
invested in tangible property returned for taxation, such capital stock is not 
assessed to the extent that it is so invested. Every franchise or privilege of the 
c oroo ration is likewise assessed at its true cash value. 

Where the full value of any franchise is repre.sented by the capital stock listed 
for taxation, then such franchise is not itself taxed; but in all cases where the 
franchise is of greater value than the capital stock, then the franchise is assessed 
at its full cash value, and the capital stock in such case is not assessed. 

In case of the failure or refusal of any person or company to mak8 such state¬ 
ment, the auditor of State is required to make out such statement and valuation 
from the best information he can obtain, and for that purpose has power to sum¬ 
mon and examine under oath any person whom he may believe to nave a knowl¬ 
edge thereof, and is required to add 25 per cent to such viduation. 

The property of these corporations, including their capital stock, is included in 
the personal property valuation and assessment. 

BAILROAS PKOPERTT. 

Every railroad company is required to cause its taxable property to be listed 
annu^ly with reference to its amount, kind, and value. It is reijuired to make 
and file writh the'bounty auditors of the respective counties in which the railroad 
..is located a statement or schedule, verified by oath, showingthe property held for 
right of way and the length of the main and all side and second tracks and 
Wn-ov ts in such counties and in each city and town through which the road runs, 
and also to state the value of improvements and stations located on the right of 
way. 

Such rights of way, including the superstructures, main, side, or second tracks, 
and turn-outs, and telegraph poles, wires, instruments, and other appliances, with 
the stations and improvements on such right of way (excepting machinery, sta¬ 
tionary engines, and other fixtures, which are considered personal property) are 
held to be real estate for the purpose of taxation, and are listed and valued as 
“ railroad track.” 

The value of “ railroad track ” is listed and taxed in the several counties, town¬ 
ships, cities, aiAl towns in the proportion that the length of the main track in such 
local division hears to the whole len^h of the road in the State, except the value 
of the side or second track and all the turn-outs, station houses, depots, machine 
shops, or other buildings belonging to the road, which are taxed in the county, 
township, city, or town in which the same are located. 

The movable property belonging to a railroad company is held to be personal 
property, and denominated for the purpose of taxation “rolling stock;” it is 
usted and taxed in the several townsmps, cities, and towns in the proportion that 
the main track used or operated in each local division bears to the length of the 
main track used or operated by such company. 

All retd estate otlier than that denominated “railroad track,” with improve¬ 
ments thereon, is listed as “land” and “lots,” as the case may be, in the county 
and township, town, or city where the same is located. 

Each company is also required to return annually to the county auditor a veri¬ 
fied list or schedule containing— 

First. A full and correct detailed inventoij of all the rolling stock belonging 
to, leased, or operated by such company, setting forth the number of locomotives 
and tenders of all classes, passenger cars, and all other kinds of cars, and the true 
cash value thereof set opposite each, and also to set forth the number of miles of 
main track on which such “ rolling stock” is used in the State. 

Second. A full and correct inventory of all the other personal property not 
specifically taxed, including the tools and machinery for repairs, and machinery, 
fixtures, and stationary engines, which property must be classified according to 
the particular county, township, city, and town in wfeich the same may be, with 
the true cash value thereof. 

Third. An inventory of all the real estate except “ railroad track,” which shall 
also be listed as to the amount, kind, and value. 

The county auditor returns to the proper assessor a copy of do much of said list 
as is contained in the second and third specifications, and such property is listed 
and assessed by him as other similar property belonging to infimduals. 
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Each company is also required to return to the auditor of State sworn statements 
or schedules, as follows; , 

First. All “ railroad track,” giving length of main and second tracks and turn¬ 
outs, the proportion m each county and township, and the total in the ^ate. 

Second, The “ rolling stock,” with lengtl) of main track in each county and 
entire len^h of the road in the State. 

Third. The number of ties in track per mile, weight of ;ron or steel per yard 
used in the main or side tracks, what joints or chairs are used in track, the bal¬ 
lasting of road, number and quality of buildings or other structures on “ railroad 
tracks,” length of time iron or steel has been used, and length of time the road 
has been built. 

Fourth. A statement showing- 

ill The amount of capital stock authorized and the number of shares. 

(8) The amount of capital stock paid up. 

(3) The market value, or, if no market value, the actual value of the shares. 

(4) The total amount of all indebtedness except for tSirrent expenses for operat¬ 
ing the road. 

(5) The total listed venation of its tangible property in the State. 

Severe penalties are imposed for failure to m&e the statements or schedules 
required. 

The auditor of State each year lays before the State board of tax commissioners 
the various statements and schedules made by railroad companies. In assessing 
railroad property the State board has exclusive authority to value and assess 
“railroad track” and “rolling stock” as a unit, taking into consideration capital 
stock and earning capacity. T^ amounts determined and assessed are appor¬ 
tioned and certified by the auditor of State to the county auditors of counties 
through which the railroad runs, who enter the railroad property of all kinds as 
listed for taxation in their counties upon the projier tax duplicates, enter thff valu¬ 
ation as assessed, distribute the values to the several townships, cities, and towns 
entitled to a proportionate value; and against such valuation compute and extend 
all taxes for which said property is liable, the same as against other property. 
The county treasurer collecfe the taxes charged against railroad property in his 
county and pays over and accounts therefor in the same manner as other taxes 
are oolleoted and accounted for. 

The State toard, in fixing the valuation of corporate propOTty for taxation, is not 
confined for information to the statements of such corporations, but may resort to 
other avaihvble means to obtain information, and for that purpose is given the 
power and authority to examine persona and papers. 

The following quotation from an address of the auditor of StaW, at a recent 
conference of tax commissioners, may indicate the spirit in which the valuation 
of this class of property is made, and an attempt on the part of the State board to 
make such valuations accord, so far as may be, with the valuation of property in 
general: 

“ The law of 1891 affords a basis of computation that places it on the duplicate 
in line with the values of all other classes of property, j'ust and fair to these large 
commerce-carrying cormrations of the county. The greater portion of the time 
of the State board is dedicated to the assessment of railroads. There are few if 
any of these lines but what could duplicate anew their properties within the valu¬ 
ation placed upon them; but there are other elements, such as bonded indebted¬ 
ness, mcome, operating expenses, dividends, each or idl with the tangible vtdue as 
the base, which go to make up the value for taxation, always keeping on a parity 
with every other class of property, for the law contemplatM that all assessments 
shall be kindred in fairness.” 

When the railroad runs through 8 or more States its value for taxing purposes 
in Indiana is estimated by taking that part of the value of the entire ro^ which 
is measured by the i»roportion of the length in this State to that of the whole 
road. 

The total assessed value of railroad property in 1899 was $158,693,606. The 
amount of taxes paid ^ railroads in the severaJ counties at the average rate of 
taxation, estimated by State officials at $1.50 per $100 of assessed valuation in 1899, 
was $3,305,400, or about one-ninth of the total taxation of the Slate. 

The valuation of railroad property in 1890, under the old law, was $66,806,895, 
and as other classes of property were also assessed at lower values than under the 
new law, the rate of taxation was higher. In 1891, under the revised tax law, the 
valuation of railroad property was increased to $161,039,169, and the tendency 
since has been in thb mrection of a reduction in assess^ valuation, as a result of 
continuous appeals on the part of railroads. 

The valuation of railroad property in 1899 was about one-half of that of all the 
personal property of the State and nearly 18 per cent at that of the real estate. 
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Hie present mode of assessing and apportioning “ railroad track and “ rolling 
stock" among c(¥inties and the same difference in the modes of assessing such 
property and other property had their inception in this State in 1858, ana have 
continued,'with modifications from time to time, to the present. 

It will be observed that the valnatipn of railroads is apportioned among the 
several counties through which the roads run in proportion to fhe mileage in 
each. Counties contaiping railroads therefore receive the benefit of,railroad tax¬ 
ation according to the values of the road within their borders, and to that extent 
other proTOrty is relieved. Counties containing no railroads receive no direct 
benefit. The valuation in 1898 ranged from nothing in Brown County to $9,408,939 
in Lake' County. 

There is one significant result of the taxation of railroads in Indiana somewhat 
unique in the exi)erience of the States with respect to railroad taxation—that is, a 
general public feeling that railroads are paying a full proportionate share of the 
taxes of the State. The complaint in that regard is of overtaxation on the part 
of the railroads rather than'undertaxation on the part of the public. 

The system does not seem to be satisfiictory to the railroads of the State, but is 
quite generally regarded by them as crude, cumbersome, and expensive to both 
State and roads in its operation and inequitable and unjust in its results. It is 
contended on the part of the railroads that their property is of such a character 
that its full cash value, based not upon stable qualities alone but also upon 
changeable fictitious elements of franchise values or earning power, is easily 
determined, that no value of any kind escapes, and that its taxation at uniform 
rates with property undervalued and partially valued is therefore unequal and 
excessive taxation as compared with other taxable property. 

It appears that continual complaints are made on behalf of railroads, to assess¬ 
ing bodies, of excessive valuation as compared with other property, and consider¬ 
able litigation has resulted therefrom. For example, the Pennsylvania road, 
assessed at $87,000,000 and taxed in the sum of $800,000, recently contested the 
payment of taxes in 45 counties, securing affidavits of a large portion of even the 
assessing officers of the State that real estate was assessed at two-thirds or some 
portion only of its cash value, while on the other hand the State officers procured 
thousands of affidavits that real estate was assessed at substantially its cash value, 
the same as railroad property. While, after a time, the suit was adjusted upon 
practically somewhat of a compromise, it demonstrated the uncertainty and 
dispute asto the valuation of railroad property as compared even with real estate. 

From conversation with railway reyirefientatives, we infer that taxation of such 
property directly by the State, upon unit valuation or gross earnings at a rate 
fixed by law, dhd with taxes imyable to the State treasury, would be more satis¬ 
factory to them, even though the same amounts were levied and paid. 

It is claimed that if all real estate and personal property, tangible and intangible, 
in the State could be as coniplotcly and accurately valued for taxation as railway 
property is, under the present method, the rate of taxation would be much leas 
than an average of $1.50 on each $100 of valuation; and that they, under the 
existing system, are compelled to pay this high rate upon full valuation of all 
their property, while the real and personal property of the State is undervalued 
in commrison, and a vast amount of it escapes the tax dui>licates entirely. In 
short, they claim that they are compelled by law to endure in aggravated fbrm 
the evils inseparable from the general property tax system applied to all kinds of 
proportjf, and to pay excessive taxes. On the other hand, as already stated, the 
tax officials of the State c/)nti>nd that railroad property is placed upon the dupli¬ 
cate in a manner just and fair as compared with other property. 

It is contended that by this system all the proi)erty of such companies is reached, 
and the cause of common complaint that it is not taxed on the same basis as t5e 
property of individuals is removed. 

The further reafion is given that, being essentially a tax upon property, and 
sustained by a lung line of Federal decisions, it is open to less objection on con¬ 
stitutional grounds than some other methods, where interstate commerce is 
affected. 

TKLEOKAPH, TELEPHONE, EXPEESS, AND SLKEPINO-OAR COMPANIES. 

By special act, these companies are required to file with the auditor of State 
annual statements showing in detail their capital stock, number of shares, 
market value, real and personal property owned by them within the State, mort¬ 
gage, total length of lines in and out of the State, and length of lines within 
ea^ of the counties and townships of the State, length of lines over which cars 
rah, etc! 
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If these statements are deemed insufficient by the auditor, lie may require such 
further statements and information as he may desire. These slatements, with 
such other information as the auditor requires, are laid before tlih Slate board of 
tax commissioners, which values and assesses the property from such statements 
and other information as it may obtain, being required to assess such property at 
ite true cash value. • 

It is provided that this board shall first ascertain the true cash value of the 
property by taking the aggregate value of all the shares oDcapital stock in case 
they have a market value, and in case they have none by taking the actual value 
thereof or of the capital of said company in whatever manner the same may be 
divided; provided that in case the whole or any part of such proiierty is encum¬ 
bered by mortgage, the board ascertains the true cash value of such property by 
adding to the market value of the aggregate shares of stock or to the value of the 
capitm the aggregate amount of such mortgage or mortgages, and the result is 
deemed or treated as the true cash value of the property. 

For the purpose of ascertaining the true cash value qf the property within the 
State it next ascertains, from such statements or otherwise, the assessed value for 
taxation in the localities where the same is situated of the several pieces of real 
estate without the State and not specifically used in general business, which said 
assessed values are deducted from the gross value of the property as ascertained. 
It next ascertains and assesses the true cash value of the property of the com¬ 
pany within the State by taking the proportion of its whole aggregate value, 
after deducting the assessed value of such real estate, which the length of the line 
of said company, in case of a telegraph or telephone company, within the State 
bears to the total length of the lines thereof; and in the case of a palace, drawing¬ 
room, sleeping, dining, or chair car company the proportion is tluviiroportioB of 
such aggregate value, after such deduction, which the length of the lines within 
the State over which its cars are run bears to the length of the whole linos^over 
which said cars are nin; and in the case of an express company the proportion is 
the proportion of the whole agjfiegate value, after such deductions, whiclf the 
length of the lines or routes within the State bears to the whole length of the lines 
or routes of such company; and such amount so ascertained is deemed the entire 
value of the property of the company within the State. 

From the entire value of the property within the State, so ascertained, the board 
deducts the assessed value for taxation of all the real estate, structures, machinery, 
and appliances within the State subject to local taxation, and the residue of such 
value IS assessed to the company. * 

The State board thereupon ascertains the value per mile of the property within 
the State by dividing the total value as above ascertained, after deducting the 
specific properties locally assessed within the State, by the total number of miles 
within the State, and the result is deemed to be the value per mile of the property 
of such company witliin the State. 

The board thereupon, for the purpose of determining what amount shall be 
assessed by it to such company in each county, multiplies the value per mile thus 
ascertained by the number of miles in each county as reported in such statements 
or as otherwise ascertained, and the result thereof is certified to the auditor of 
State, who thereupon certifies the same to the auditors, respectively, of the several 
counties through which the line extends, and such auditors apportion the .amount 
certified for their counties, respectively, among the several minor taxing districts 
over which said lines or routes extend in proportion to the length of lines in such 
districts. 

To enable the county officers to proiierly apportion the assessment, they are 
authorized to require the agents of such companies to report to them, under oath, 
the length of the lines in each township, and they thereupon .add to the value so 
apportioned the assessed value of real estate and persomal property situated in any 
township and extend the taxes thereupon on the duplicate as in other cases. 

The assessed valuation of these classes of property in 1898 was $,5,189,324 and in 
1899 $0,900,939, which, at the approximate average rate of $1.50 per $100, may bo 
said to have yielded in 1898 about $77,839 and in 1899 about $103,.503. 

BDILMNQ, LOAN, AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATIONS. 

By special act in 1897 paid-\ip stock in these associations was defined to be such 
stock as the owner shall have paid the full faoO value of at the time of the sub¬ 
scription therefor; prepaid stock, that upon which the owner has paid any specific 
sum in advance at the time of subscription, leaving the balance necessary to, 
mature the same to be paid by dividends declared, or stock on which more than 
six months' dues have been paid in advance. All building and loan associationif 
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as such are exempted from taxation. Shares of stock on which loans hare not 
been made or advanced by the association, which stock is paid up or prepaid, are 
considered credits of the members, individually, and listed by and aasewed 
against tfiem for taxation as other property. 

BATE OF TAXATION. 

The value of all property being placed upon the duplicates of thh several conu' 
ties, the State tax is apportioned among_ the counties and all taxes—Stete, county, 
township, or city—are mingled and levied upon this valuation. 

The' State commissioners endeavor to equalize the valuations of the property 
in the several towns, cities, township, ana counties as fixed by local assessors, 
and its proceedings show that the valuation of an occasional coupty is increased 
or lowered by a small percentage, as the appearance of the rolls may suggest, no 
personal insj^tion of the property in the counties being made by the board. 

THE INDIANA SYSTEM. 

The Indiana system, as it is designated in that State, established by the revised 
taxation law of 1891, while it lias undoubtedly resulted in the increase and 
improvement of property valuation and assessment for taxation in some respects, 
must still be regarded as inefidcient and inexact and exhibiting the characteristic 
defects of the general property tax, especially in its application to corixirate 
property and intangible personalty. The gi-eat burden of taxation is still upon 
real estate, relieved somewhat by the increased valuation of co^orate property. 

Becent legislation and the united, organized action of assessing officers have 
tended to produce a State force of tax officials trained and educated in the busi¬ 
ness <of listing and assessing property, and in this respect the system is most 
oomoaendable. 

< The assessment of qnasi-pnblic corporations by a State board is also a praise¬ 
worthy feature, although the method of valuation, apportionment, and levying 
at local rates, as a whole, can hardly bo regarded as scientific, equitable, or exact, 
and is of qiiestionable merit. 

Under this method the equitable assessment of this class of property must 
depend upon the exercise of discretion and judgment on the part of the State 
board in attempting to make valuations accord with the generid valuations of 
tangible and intangible property made by local assessors, with results inevitably 
conjectural and open to contention. The systeiii involves a continual attempt to 
square the unit rule of valuation, based on earning capacity, with the stnotly 
general property tax of the State. 

The same may be said of the assessment of other corporations by local assessors 
and county boards. As to values of personalty and capital stock and franchises, 
there is a wide latitude of judgment, and valuation upon a parity with property 
in general must depend upon the action and shifting guess of local officials in 
different taxing districts. J ust taxation is difficult to attain through proportional 
valuation by local assessors. 

Under these methods of valuation of different classes of property, and the appli¬ 
cation of “ uniform rates,” unequal taxation would seem to be inevitable. It is 
difficult to conceive how the assessment of moneys and various forma of credits 
and securities at their certain value, and the assessment of corporate property 
upon the basis of capital stock, franchise values, and earning capacity in strict 
accordance with the specific directions of the law, can result in anything but 
excessive taxation as compared with general pro^rty. Equal taxation must 
depend upon compromise of assessing officers in the valuation of various forms of 
property; upon the shifting judgment and equitable adjustment of individuals. 
Eouality of taxation can not be obtained by “ uniform ” tax rate and unequal 
valuations. The natural tendency of these conditions here, as elsewhere, is to 
encourage evasion and concealment and justify it in the minds of taxables. 

As to personal property other than corporate, and especially the great mass of 
intongible personalty, the condition is ad^ttedly unsatisfactory. Tne invariable 
injustice and confusion still exists to a greater or less degree, and there appears 
no reason to regard the system as more successfu) in preventing the inadequate 
and unequal valuation or the escape of such property than the same rigorous 
methods have been in other States under the general property tax. 

While the laws governing property assessment and the united action of assess¬ 
ment boards combine to dir^ a careful and systematic search for these classes 
of property and their assessment upon the rolls, the result, upim the whole, in this 
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respect may, as in many other States, be regarded as a travesty on “ taxation of all 
pr^rty at its true cash value at a uniform rate.” 

While the proceedings of the State board of tax commissioners and conferences 
of such board and county assessors show throughout that the complete uniform 
assessment of all property at its true cash value is clearly understood to be the 
purpose of the law, it is very evident that assessors come far short of the attain¬ 
ment of that purpose in actual practice, and that the result is stW uncertainty, 
doubt, inequality, and evasion of taxation. • 

While there are manifestly many good features in the Indiana tax system, so 
called, which perhaps may be regarded as the most effectual in its application of 
those of the States where the general property tax prevails to the same extent, 
it stiU appears to come far shon of establishing the correctness or practicability 
of that system or the vindication of the methods employed to facilitate &e just 
taxation of corporate property and intangible wrsonmty. 

We find among public officials and citizens the same ^legations and complaints 
common in other States as to ineffective enrollment and valuation of intangible 
property. 

In the conference of the State board of tax commissioners and county assess¬ 
ors of 1900 a prominent tax official said, amonp; other things, that much personal 
property of inhabitants of Indiana held outside of the State escapes taxes, it 
bei^ difficult, if notimpossible, to go beyond the return of the taxpayer. Ecfer- 
ri^ to the ordinary debts and demands, accounts and bills, and notes, he says: 
“ Imese classes are singularly elusive, and the difficulty in securing their return 
for taxation has provM so far insurmountable to le^slators. As the law now 
stands, the taxing officers through the carelessness, neglect, or defective memory 
of many taxpayers are certainly unable to procure a very lavge proportion of 
personal property in these classes. The fact that personal property bears less than 
per cent of the burden of taxation in Indiana is due largely to property oi* 
these classes, which in some way or other manages to escape taxation. It is prob¬ 
ably true that the personal property in the State of Indiana equals or exc8e(b the 
value of the real estate and improvements, but how to find it and how to tax it 
are still questions for legislators.” 

And another prominent State official, in the same proceedings, after reference 
to the action of the convention looking to enactment of still more searching stat¬ 
utes for the discovery and assessment of property, says; 

“ The personal-property valuation of the State in 1899 was practically |300,- 
000,000. The reports of the banks at the time in Indiana show one-fifth of this 
amount was on deposit due to individuals. It is unjust to co^rations that may 
be taxed faithfully, it is unjust to farmers whose lands are listo^ in accordance 
with law, that the statutes do not give more powers of investigation to the assess¬ 
ing officers, and with the legislation that I am sure the experience of this conven¬ 
tion will recommend, the sequestration of personal property will be unearthed and 
the volume of personal property upon the duplicates be increased millions of 
dollars.” 

That the value and effectiveness of other methods of taxing railroad property 
and that of other public corporations is appreciated 1w the t^ng officers of this 
State is shown by the statement of the auditor of State in an address to the 
State board of tax commissioners and county assessors in the conference of 1900, 
who, after referring to the assessing of railroad and other corporate property and 
shariim in the burdens of not only State but local government, says: “ If the end 
could have been seen from the beginning, a franchise tax on railroads would have 
been a blessing to the State. It should always be remembered that in the organ¬ 
ization of corporations, the legislature acting for the people speaks them into 
being. The people never lose their identity. The corporation is a supplicant. 
The humblest citizen is given a right in the organization of the largest corpora¬ 
tion. I believe that always and everywhere, when a franchise is given a railroad, 
the public treasury should receive a per cent on the gross receipts. In this State 
we tex insurance companies 8 per cent on net receipts, and this with the collateral 
fees gives to the general fund of the State nearly a quarter of a million of dollars 
anni^y. These public utilities are creatures, so far as vested rights are con¬ 
cerned, of ihe peome. And if the State shared in the gross revenue, the day would 
come when the State levies of direct taxes could be materially reduced if not 
alto^ther dune away with.” 

The same officer again says: " The framers of the law in 1891 not only were wise 
in arriving at the methods and the basis of assessing corporate property, out in plac¬ 
ing the assessment of it almost wholly within the duty of a separate bo^. County 
and town^p taxing officers are restricted to the property within their limits. 
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It in only the nonessential elements of corporate property, such as is not an inte¬ 
gral portion of the operation of corporations, that is touched tipon hy the local 
ofBcers. It is the<more especial province of local taxing officers, so far as vigilance 
is now conperned, to reach personal and sequestered property.” 

We quote the following from an address of the governor to the conference 
convention, (rf the county assessors and..State tax commissioners in 1899: 

“Thcreroltsdftheconferenceoneyearagoweremostgratifying. Therewasan 
increase last year in ths assessment of personal property of $!0,000i,000. During 
the'six years preceding there had been a loss in the personal property assessment 
in the State of $11,663,481, while during the same period there was an increase of 
assessments upon real estate of $40,709,018. There can be no question that if all 
personal property had bee* justly listed, there would have been a large increase 
instead or reduction. The vast amount of intangible personal property that 
escapes taxation is causing dissatisfaction among holders of real estate and will 
prove an Incentive to them to seek undervaluation. 

“ The prevailing disposition to seek investments in intangible securities, thereby 
esc.aping the assessor, not only places a premium upon such investments, but 
tends to discourage efforts to secure homes, the purcha.se of which often incurs 
debt, thus imposing upon the home getter the unequal burden of paying tax uikmi 
more than he possesses, while other investments escape altogether. 

“This widespread wrong, grievous asit may seem, does not justify in any degree 
undervaluation of real estate. It is your duty to see that all property, refl or 
jiersonal, tangible or intangible, is assessed at its true cash value. Upon this 
point there seems to be a wide divergence of opinion.” 

One of the members of the State board of tax commissioners in the convention 
of 1899 thus referred to those who seek to evade taxation: “ There are many 
men who in all else stand well in their communities, men who w'ould scorn to 
beat a peighbor out of a nickel, but who seem to look uijon it as a matter of 
course that a man should, it he can, escape taxation: and they resort to all sorts 
of shifts and subterfuges, even to perjury itself, to escape their just share of the 
bufdens of the Government, without whose proteition they should have security 
for neither person nor property. These tax-dodjging gentry are not always of the 
under half of sixtiety. Many of them occupy high social positions, and are rated 
as gilt-edged in the business world by Dun and Bradstreet, while many of them 
also occupy front jicws in our houses of worship, and the fervor of their appeals 
to the Throne of Grace on Sunday is in no wise diminished by reason of a hard 
day’s work in hiding their property from the tax assessor on Saturday.” 

These comments, together with the property valuations elsewhere referred to, 
indicate that t^x dodgers are about as numerous and elusive pests in Indiana as 
in other States. 

ABSTRACT OF TAX DUPLICATES FROM 1878 TO 1899. 

Statement shotmng the total taxable property of the State, real and personal, 
including railroad and other corporate property, for the years ms to Ism, 
inclusive. 


Year. 


1578.. 

1879.. 

1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 

1883.. 

1884.. 

1885.. 

1886.. 

1887.. 

1888.. 

1889.. 

1890.. 

1891.. 

1892.. 

1893.. 

1894.. 

1896.. 

1896.. 

1897.. 


Tnic value 
of lands. 


8389,839,376 

384,029,696 

326,810,513 

829,581,670 

831,696.665 

830,524,836 

332,58.5,700 

830,740,778 

316,425,125 

315,588,490 

809,4.57,303 

307,834,605 

808,173,414 

450,186,112 

449,544.057 

463,896,186 

464,131,203 

466,783,609 

468,881,049 

466,443,089 

462,891,523 

449,661,158 


Tnie value 
of improve* 
meuts. 


873,545.220 
74,958,342 
62,721,296 
63,481,830 
65,017,573 
65,805, .368 
74,542,113 
78,787,101 
63,478,905 
66,050,246 
64,926,562 
65,439,284 
69,102,918 
79,851,475 
81,563,811 
84,708,043 
86,544,962 
80,364.330 
81,864,942 
88,471,438 
84,869,118 
84,692,005 


True value of 
lauds and im* 
proveuiente. 


^, 384,595 

458,988,038 

389,531,809 

893,013,400 

396.714,138 

896,3:W,2rt4 

407,127,813 

404,527,879 

379,904,030 

S74,.3S3,8»i5 

873,273,889 

377,276.332 

629,537,fki7 

538,663,179 

640,676,156 

536,087,899 

826,745,991 

638,914,627 

537,760,641 

634,253,163 


True value 
of loUi. 


True value 
of iuipi'ove* 
meiits. 


894,242,671 
93.29-1,796 
72,056,694 
72,819,733 
78,342,409 
78,421,963 
73,806,902 
73,373,104 
70,868,426 
71,027,930 
75,936,688 
76,616,627 
76,686,667 
140,902,050 
141,138,709 
147,890,680 
149,263,802 
149,685,197 
161,043,597 
10,1,861.899 
161,662,796 
162,741,875 


881,200,179 

84,554,929 

71,873,971 

73,991,^1 

78,078,^0 

77,675,270 

84,96.5,539 

88,620,998 

81,323,090 

82,668,119 

88,906,633 

93,997,381 

100,075,866 

128,160,686 

186,635,393 

146,799,693 

168,441,643 

150,319,853 

167,970,627 

162,384,864 

108,203,319 

163,371,084 
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Statement showing the total taxable property of the State, real and pereomU, 
indading railroad atid other corporate properties, etc.—Qontinuea. 


ITme value oil 
lots «sd ini' 
provementB. 


True ^alue 
of personal 
property. 


True value 
of telephone, 
telegraph, 
express, and 
sleeping-CBT 
property. 


True , 
of ralr 
property." 


Total true 
[valoe of tax* 


1878. 

1879. 

1880. 
1881. 
1882. 
1883, 
188t, 

1885, 

1886, 

1887. 

1888, 

1889, 

1890, 

1891, 

1892, 

1893, 

1894, 

1895, 
1890, 
1897, 

1898 

1899 


tl75,4«l,850 

177,849,726 

144,980,565 

148,811,714 

146.718.804 

160,997,233 

168,772,441 

161.994.102 
162,191,616 
163,686,049 
164,843,821 
171,980,268 
176,661,412 
269,062,736 

277.769.102 
29-1,690,478 
302,705,446 

I 299,904,660 
! 309,014,124 
I 313,736,263 
I 319,866,115 
326,112,409 


$198,333,167 

208,685,821 

192,382,202 

220,868,701 

213,889,952 

212,761,062 

218,391,019 

217,004,098 

221,7.30,288 

224,399,616 

227,263,602 

284,413,787 

236,831,076 

293,745,634 

296,914,156 

804,681,768 

291,086,816 

288,381,711 

287,091,096 

282,082,113 

295,032,680 

316,640,676 


1180,346 


296,802 
434,986 
684,963 
680,689 
698,672 
1,871,012 
1,686,831 
6,068,780 
8,613,965 
6,206,793 
6,9.W,791 
6,406,405 
6,189,324 
^696.690 


$37,629,614 
88,019,926 
38,442,941 
43,.^16,140 
47,88.5,398 

53.480.932 
56,057,687 
64,983,518 
66,244,820 
61,314,078 
64,211,717 

63.184.933 
66,206,295 

161,039,169 
160,970,108 
169,376,050 
167,126,036 
166,469,678 
154,836,266 
164,826,768 
163,639,848 
168.693,606 


1374,921,062 
883,443,610 
764,287,617 
804,019,986 
.804,910,267 
920,669,421 
839,348,960 
887,770,099 
809,466.401 
821,473,364 
831,287,368 
842,016,406 
862,673,038 
1,256,266,038 
1,267,438,066 
1,802,810,270 
1,296,106,415 
1,286,060,631 
1,292, frU, 177 
1,295,966,056 
1,811,508,008 
1,834,296,443 


ANALYSIS OF ABSTRACT. 

Tlie purpose of the reformed tax law of 1801, as already shown, was to bring 
about a more complete and equal valuation and assessment of property. 

The results are roughly shown by the foregoing abstract of tax duplicates from 
1878 to 1900. 

The valuation of lands had gradually decreased from $889,839,875 ,in 1878 to 
$808,178,414 in 1890. It was in 1891 increased to $450,186,112, or about 50 per 
cent, subsequently increased to $455,733,569 in 1895, and gradually decreased to 
$^149,561,158 in 1899. 

There was a smaller increase in the valuation of improvements in 1891 over 
1890 and no material c^nge during the last few years, that of 1899 being 
$^,692,005. The valuation of lands and improvements under the new law 
reached its maximum in 1894, $540,676,155, varied a few millions in subsequent 
years, and in 1899 was $584,253,163. The value of lots and improvements increased 
in 1891 over 1800 about $92,000,000, to $269,062,730, or more than 50 per cent, and 
has since increas^ to $326,112,409. 

The valuation of personal property increased under the new law from $236,- 
831,076 in 1890 to $293,745,534 in 1891, or about 25 per cent, with varying changes 
in sulweqnent years, until in 1899 it reached $815,540,675, an increase that year of 
substantially $19,500,000. 

The increase of the valuation of all real estate in 1891 over that of 1890 was 
$244,662,679, or 44.1 per cent. The increase of the valuation of personal property 
in 1891 over that of 1890 was $56,914,468, or about 24 per cent. The valuation of all 
real estate in 1890 was $653,937,744, and of personalty $236,831,076, the personalty 
being about 42 per cent of the re^ estate. In 1809 the valuation of real estate 
was $860,366,672 and that of personalty $315,540,675, the personalty being about 
36.6 per cent of the real estate. 

It will thus be seen that the ratio of personalty to real estate was greater in 
1890 than in 1899^ and yet it is a matter of common knowledge that personal prop¬ 
erty has greatly increased since 1890. 

The assessment of telegraph, telephone, express, and sleeping car companies 
increased from $608,672 in 1890 to $1,871,012 in 1891, and reached about $5,000,000 
in 1893. The valuation of ftilroad property increased from $66,200,295 in 1890 
to $161,039,169 in 1891, or nearly 150 per cent, and the tendency has since been 
downward until 1899. The increase in the assessment of public-service corpora¬ 
tions was proportionately greater than that of real property, and the latter much 
greater than that of personal property. The increase in the valuation of all tax- 
ables was from $862,678,038 in 1890 to $1,255,266,038 in 1891, and in 1899 the valua¬ 
tion reached $1,334,295,4^. 
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This analysis does not disclose any remarkable reformation in the relative 
assessment of realiand personal property under the law of 1891. It immediately 
increased the total valuation of the State $402,583,000, or nearly .50 per cent. 

This increase was apportioned among the different classes of proi)ertyas follows: 


Lands. . 

Improvements. 

Lots. 

Improvements. 


Increase. 
$142,031,098 
10,248, ,5,57 
64,310,493 
28,084,831 


Total increase of real estate... 244,002, ,579 

Personal property... 56,914,4.58 

Telegraph, telephone, express, and sleeping car companies.r 1,172,340 

Bailr^ property.. 94,832,874 











MICHiaA». 

GENERAL TAXATION SYSTEM. 

The constitution of Mioliigan imposes upon tho lejjislattiro the duty to provide 
a unlfonn rule of taxation, except upon property paying specific taxes: and it pro¬ 
vides that taxes shall bo levied upon such property a# shall he prescribed by law, 
and that all assessments shall be on property at its cash value. 

Following these constitutional provisions, the legislature at the time of tho 
formation of the State government enacted laws providing a general system of 
taxation of the property of the State by two separate and distinct mothods, desig¬ 
nated as “general tax” and “specific tex.” 

The most important part of the tax system is tho general tax on property. The 
laws fii’st, in a general way, provido that all property, real and personal, within 
the jurisdiction of the State not expressly exempted shall be subject to taxation. 

They provide for the annual assessment of all property in the jtate, inchvling 
corporate property, with certain exceptions, suchcoiiwrate property to bo assessed 
to the corporation in its name as to a natural person, in the several townships, 
villages, and cities of tho State by the supervisors of the several townships .and 
wards, or in villages and cities where provision is made in the acts of iiicofpora- 
tion or chaite for some other assessing officer, then by such other asse.ssJhg 
officer. Tho general property tax assessment is made by local assessors for local 
and State purposes, the amount of State taxes each year being apportioned by the 
auditor-general of the State among the several counties in proportion to the 
valuation of the taxable property therein, and this is again reaiiportioned by 
the board of supervisors of each county among the several townships and warck 
and levied in the same manner. • 

This system of general property taxation, adopted at an early date, when the 
greater portion of the property of the State consisted of real estate, although 
somewhat changed and supplemented in details from time to* time by the 
attempts of different legislatures to adapt it to the needs of a rapidly growing 
State, continues to the present time, and now, in many respects, appears crude and 
antignated under tho changed conditions of industrial development, and ill 
adapted to the just and equitable taxation of the enormously increa.sed amount 
of personal property in the State, which is largely in coqmrate form. 

Through this system substantially all the real property of the State is assessed 
upon the rolls in the various localities, but the mingling of local and State taxes 
naturally results in aystcinatic attempts by local assessors to secure advantage 
for their respective loc.alities by a reduced property valuation, notwithstanding 
the constitution and statutes impose upon them the duty of asse-ssing property at 
its true cash value. A comparatively small portion of the iiersonal property, 
individual and corporate, is assessed. Intangible personalty, especially, in great 
part escapes. 

Prom statistics of assessment and ta.xation gathered by the auditor-general 
from tho different counties of the State and published in his report for 1870. it 
appears that the cash value of all real and personal property upon the tax rolls 
was a little more than three times the assessed valuation of the same property. 
While since that time no such systematic attempt to determine the relation of 
assessed valuation to cash value of property has been made, it is probably safe 
to assume that the same difference still exists. 

GENERAL PROPERTY TAX EXEMPTIONS. 

« 

The State subjects to taxation “all property, real and personal, within the 
jurisffiction of the State not expressly exempted.” 

The exemptions are of three kinds: 

First. Property uSed not for gain, but for puiposes which it has been thought 
well to cherish and encourage. 
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Second. Proiwrty of corporations exempt bjr reason of paying spedfio taxes. 

Third. Certain^exeraptions made with a design to prevent the harden of taxa¬ 
tion from being unduly heavy upon those not able to bear it without undue 
hardship.' 

The real property expressly exempted consists of all public property; the real 
estate of libraries, benevolent, chantdble, scientific, and educational Institutions 
incorporated under th^ laws of the State; that of all religious societies, agricul¬ 
tural societies, and military organizations, and corporate property exempt by 
reason of specific tax. 

Personal property expressly exempt consists of that of societies above enumer¬ 
ated; shares in building and loan associations, and mortgages and other securities 
held by such associalions; pensions receivable from the United States; so much of 
credits as shall equal the amount of debts owed: the library, family pictures, and 
one sewing machine of each individual or family, and wearing apparel of each 
individual; household furniture, furnishings, and fuel of each householder not 
exceeding $500, and porsoAa! property in connection with his business to the 
value of $200; the working fends of anv mechanic, not exceeding $100; all mujes, 
horses, and cattle not over 1 year old, and sheep and swine not over 6 mouths 
old, and all domestic birds. 

PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

For the purpose of taxation, personal property includes substantially every¬ 
thing of that nature, tangible and intangible, not specially exempted by law, and 
is particularly flassilied in special statutes. 

Property actually invested in business outside the State is not included. Debts 
< are deductible from credits only, and the balance of credits of every kind is tax¬ 
able. ' Shares in foreign corporations owned by citizens are taxable to the owners. 

While the law does not refer in express terms to the taxation of notes andmort- 
gifges, they are regarded as taxable to the owner under the provisions for taxa¬ 
tion of credits and other personal property not expressly enumerated. Such 
property, however, has almost entirely escaped taxation under the existing system. 
The State feix commission is, however, making special effort throughout the State 
to bring such property upon the tax rolls. 

In 1891 a law was enacted providing that a mortgage or other obligation secured 
by lien on real estate should be treated as an interest in real estate for the pur¬ 
poses of taxation; that the value of property less tlio value of the security should 
be taxed to the owner and the value of the security assessed separately to the 
owner therool in the assessing district where the property so affected was located. 
The provision was not thoroughly enforced, and in iiractice the taxes on both land 
and mortgage were, by contract between the parties, paid by the owner of the 
land. Confusion and dissatisfaction resulted, and the law was repealed in 1893. 

liisTma. 

Rigorous provisions for the listing of jiersonal property for taxation have been 
upon the statute books for many years, but have in practice been ignored. 

The assessment of personalty by local assessors has? been almost entirely by 
estimate without statement of taxpayers and has been characterized by extreme 
laxity and neglect, resulting in low, uneqmal assessment of a portion only of tangible 
personalty and the escape of substantially all intangible property. At a recent 
session of the State legislature, however, the laws constituting the listing system 
were amended in important particulars and a vigorous effort has since been made 
by the board of State tax commissioners, hereafter referred to, to enforce thcfii. 

By the change of the word “may ’’ to “shall” the duty of the local assessor to 
require a statement under oath from every “ person of full age and sound mind” 
whom he believes to have property not exempt from taxation is made mandatory. 
The assessor’s and the taxable’s duties in this regard are minutely defined. Every 
resident owner of the State, Individual or corporation, is required to give a care¬ 
fully detailed list of all personalty, tangible and intangible; and severe penalty, by 
fine or imprisonment, is imposed for willful neglect or refusal to make out such 
statement or for answering questions falsely. t 

The assessing officers or members of the State board are especially empowered 
to examine under oath any other person thought to have knowledge of the prop¬ 
erty of such negligent taxable concerning such property, and arbitrarily to assess 
such amount of real or personal property as they may deem reasonable and just. 

An interesting case bearing upon the log,al effect or the intentional undervalu¬ 
ation and omission of property by assessors in making np’the assessment rolls. 
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Oliutratlng the infirmitiee of the general tax ayetem, waa recently decided by the 
Sterne court of the State. (Auditor-General v. Pendill et al.^decided March 27, 

Where the evidence ahowed an intentional omission of ijorsonal property, an 
intentional undervaluation of a large part of the personal and rem estate, not 
accidental, not inadvertent, but known'and intentional, the entire assessment 
roll was held to be void. 

The listing of property of corporations will be referred to in connection witli 
the subject of corporate taxation. 

BOARD OP STATE TAX COMMISSIONERS. 

In 1899 a law waa passed creating a board of State tax ooramisaionera to axer- 
cise supervisory conb-ol over local tax officers. It waa vested with arbitrary power 
and authority for the enforcement of the tax system of the State, and charged 
with the duty of investigation and recommending f titure legislation upon the sub¬ 
ject of taxation. 

The board consists of three members, appointed by the governor, and the full 
term of service is 6 years. The members are given access to the records and files 
of the State and of coimties, towmships, and municipjiUties, the right to examine 
the books and papers of any person or corporation owning property liable to 
assesssment. and the power to summon and examine witnesses. It is required 
to exercise supervision over all the assessing officers of the State, and to take 
such measures as will secure the enforcement of the tax laws, “to the end that all 
the properties of the State liable to assessment lor ta.xation shall be placed upon 
the assessment rolls and assessed at their actual cash valm!.” • ' 

The duty is imposed upon it to confer with and advise assessing officers as to 
their duties, and to institute proper proceedings to enforce the penaltics.snd lia-* 
bilities imposed upiui public officers, officers of corimrations, and individuals 
failing to comply with the lajv.s; to receive complaints and correct errors,and 
irregularities: to visit each county at least once a year, to hear complaints con¬ 
cerning the laws, collect Information as to its workings, and see that officers com¬ 
ply with the law. that violations are punished, and that proper suggestions as to 
amendments and changes are made; to ascertain the asso.ssed and equalized valua¬ 
tion of all property listed for taxation throughout the State; to inquire into and 
ascertain the valuation of the property of corporations paying specifif taxes, and 
the actual r.atoof taxation based upon property v.alnation; to investigate the reve¬ 
nue laws and systems of other States, and with the aid of all information and 
experience obtained, recommend to the legislature at each session such amend¬ 
ments and changes of the revenue laws of the State as may seem proper to remedy 
injustice and irreguliuity and facilitate the as.sessment and collection of public 
revenue; to report to the legislature at each regular session specifically the true 
val nation of the properties of corporations paying specific taxes, and rates actually 
paid thereon, and the true valuation of all other properties of the State, and the 
rate of taxation thereon, to the end that the legislature may have the requisite 
information to rearrange the rates or system of taxation on such property, so that 
all pro])ertlea may be uniformly taxed. 

This board is also charged with the inspection of the several assessment rolls of 
the State, and ompowered to direct such ch-anges and additions as may be neces- 
e.ary to compliance with the laws and the correct taxation of all property. It is 
also given power to tax upon the current rolls in any year property that has been 
shown to have been omitted in previous years for the tax of the omitted period. 

BANKS. 

The real estate of all banks organized within the State is assessed to such banks 
where such property is located. All shares in such banks are assessed at their 
cash value to their owners in the place where the bank is located, except that 
shares owned by a person residing in the same county but in a different township 
or city are assessed where such owner resides. 

Itte cash value of the real estate assessed separately to such banks is deducted 
from the assessed value of shares of stock. When the stock of a bank is not regu¬ 
larly quoted in the markeftthe value of shares may be determined by dividing the 
sum M the paid-up capital and surplus by the number of shares, deducting from 
each a proportionate part of the cash value of realty taxed to the bank. 

The real estate qnd shares so valued are taxed at local rates with other assessed 
property. 

Bank deposits are taxable by taw to depositors or owners and not to the banks. 
In practice, however, bank deposits have not been taxed in this State. 
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For convenience in collecting these taxes the cashier of the hank is made the 
agent of the shargholders, the official duty being imposed upon him to pay the 
taxes assessed upon such shares of stock when called upon to do so, and charge 
the amount so paid against the shares of stock so taxed. 

The cashier is required each year to file with the clerk of the county where such 
hank is located a list of the names of the stockholders, with the amount of stock 
held hy each and their resiiectivo residences, and a heavy penalty is imposed for 
willful neglect to perform tliis duty. 

Thereuixm the county clerk is required to notify the assessing officer of each 
township of the names of each shareholder residing therein and the amount of 
stock head. 

The principal or accounting officer of every bank whose capital is not repre¬ 
sented by shiu’cs of stock, and every private banker, broker, or stock jobber is 
required each year to give to the local assessor a sworn statement {Slowing: 

First. The amount of money on hand and in ti’ansit. 

Second. The amount of funds in other hands subject to draft. 

Third. The amount of checks and other cash items not included in above items. 

Fourth. The amount of bills receivable and other credits. 

Fifth. The amount of bonds and stocks of every kind, except United States 
bonds and shares of capital stock held as an investment or representing assets. 

Sixth. All other property appertaining to such business, except real estate. 

Seventh. Amount of deposits. 

Eighth. Amount of accounts payable other than deposits. 

Ninth. Description and value of real estate. 

The aggregate amount of items 7 and 8 are deducted from aggregate of 1,8, 8, 
and 4, and the iSiinainder, if any, assessed as moneys. 

The amount of the fifth item is assessed as stocks and bonds, the sixth as other 
similar property, and the whole makes up the aggregate personal assessment, the 
real estate tieing as-sessed separately. 

The property of banka being subji'cted to local rates of taxation upon the ba.si8 
of valuation determined by the methods above described, it follows that by reason 
of full valuation it is much more heavily taxed than property in general, and from 
this excessive taxation there is nb escape. 

CORPOBATIONS IN GENERAL. 

Under tte tax laws of Michigan a corporation whose property is taxable under 
the general law stands upon the same footing as an individual. The property of 
both come under the general property-tax system. The real estate is assesse<l 
in the name of the corporation in the place where located. 

Tlie law as to the taxation of the persomal property of corporations is not very 
clear, but in a general way it may be said that there is no substantial distinction 
between the taxation of such property and that of individual owners. 

It is specifically provided that “all corporate property, e.xcept where some other 
provision is made by law, shall be assessed to the coriwration as to a natural per¬ 
son. in the name of the corporation.” 

The provisions declaring what personal property for the purposes of taxation 
shall include and relating to exemptions apply to corpqrate property as well as to 
that of individuals. 

Under these provisions the indebtedness of either an individual, firm, or corpo¬ 
ration can be deducted only from credits; if no credits are shown in a statement 
of such property there is nothing from which debts can lie deducted. Where the 
property of corporations is taxable to itself the shares of stock are exempt from 
taxation in the hands of the owners. 

The personal properties of all gas and coke companies, natural-gas companies, 
electric-light comiianies, waterworks companies, and hydraulic companies are 
assessed where the principal works are located. The mains, pipes, and wires of 
such companies laid in or along roads, lanes, streets, or alleys are assessed as 
personalty where the same are laid or placed. The personal property of street 
railroad, plank road, cable or electric road or transjiortation companies, bridge 
companies, and all other companies except those paying specific taxes, are a.sses8ed 
whore the principal office of the company is located, and the track, road, or 
bridge of any such company is held to be personal property and assessed where 
the same is located, placed, or laid. 

Formerly street-railway companies were taxed at the rate of one-half of 1 per 
cent on the whole amount of capital paid in on the capital stoqk in lieu of all other 
taxes, but this law was repealed in 1882. 

The property of many classes of corporations is specifloaUy taxable to the cor¬ 
porations themselves by provisions in the acts under which they are incorporated. 
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Tho law for the incorporation of manufacturing companies contains the follow¬ 
ing provisions: “All corporations formed or existmg under this act shall be liable 
to be assessed for all real and personal estate held by them in this State at its true 
value, and shall pay thereon a tax for township, village, city, county, and State 
pulses the same as other real and personal estate, and such tax shall be assessed, 
collected, and paid in the same manner as other taxes on real and personal estate 
are required to be assessed, collected, and paid: Prooided, That nothing herein 
contained shall authorize the taxing of the capital stock of such corporations 
as such capital stock.” 

For the puipose of assisting the local assessor in determining the valuation of 
corporate property, each corporation taxable under the general Taw is required to 
make and deliver to him annually a sworn statement setting forth: 

First. The name and location of the company. 

Second. The amount of capital stock authorized and the number of shares into 
which it is divided. 

Third. The amount of capital actually paid in. 

Fourth. The market value of the stock, or, if it ^las no market value, then its 
act:^ value. 

Fifth. The cash value of all personal property, giving each kind separately as 
far as practicable. 

Sixth. The total of all bona fide indebtedness, except indebtedness for current 
expenses, excluding from such expenses all amounts paid for the purchase or bet¬ 
terment of said property. 

Seventh. A description and value of real estate. 

The amount of tho seventh item is deducted from the amount of the fourth 
Item, and the balance, if any, is assessable as the cash value of the personal^estate. 
The amount of the sixth item is deducted from the amount of the fifth item, which 
is held to refer to credits, and the balance, if any, is assessed as personal property^ 

Special statements are required of navigation or transportation companies as 
to vessel and marine property. • 

If any corporate officer mates or verifies any false statement to an asseSsing 
officer, the intention or effect of which is to escape taxation, such person is 
declared guilty of a misdemeanor and is punishable by fine or imprisonment. 

Severe penalties are by law imposed for neglect or refusal to make true and 
correct sworn statements. The assessor or board of State tax commissioners 
in certain cases may examine under oath any person believed to have knowledge 
of such property, and are authorized to assess to any corporation neglecting or 
refusing to m,ake such statement such amount of real and personal property as 
tliCT may deem reasomable and just. 

Wlien the valuation of personal property is determined in the manner set forth, 
it is assessed to tho corporation in like manner as individual property. 

Until 1899 the retjuiremcnt of statements of the property of corporations 
was discretionary with tho assessors, and in practice they were generally not 
re<iuired, and the real and personal property of coiporatiuns under the general 
law was assessed by estimate of the local assessing officers as individual property, 
regardless of capital stock, franchise valuations, or earning power as factors, and 
with like result as to true valuation. 

The amendment of 1899 makes tho requirement of such statements mandatory, 
and some attempt has since been made to enforce them. 

It will be observed that no specific provisions are made for tho valuation or 
assessment of franchises, and their value, if assessed at all must be included in 
capital stock or personal property generally. 

The crudeness and inefticienejr of this system as applied to corporate property 
is obvious, and the undervaluation and unequal valuation of such property as 
compared with the real value thereof, based upon capital stock, franchises, earn¬ 
ing iiower, and other material factors, and escape of property from the rolls 
entirely, are disclosed by the most cursory examination, and are the cause of 
continual controversy throughout the State. 

The taxation of corporate property under the general law in Michigan is a farce 
and a travesty upon justice and equality of taxation. 

^ Assessed valuations, 1896, 


All real estate.$805,553,978 

Personal property, including that of corporations. 140,455,965 

Totrf.. 946,009,941 


The total was equalized by the State board of equalization to $1,105,100,000. 
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The assessed valnation of real property in 1899 was not materially increased 
over the above figures, the real estate as assessed being about $896,000,000, and 
that of personal property $144,000,000. 

Through the efforts of the State board of tax commissioners, the valuations for 
1900 were materially increased, the increase being $349,280,941 in the total valua¬ 
tion—$180,594,802 on real estate, and $188,666,039 on personalty. 

What effect this increase, made somewhat indiscriminately, will have upon the 
equality of taxation throughout the State can not yet be determined. 

SPECIFIC TAXATION SYSTEM. 

TOe property of most quasi-public corjwrations within the State comes within 
this system, imposing fixed rates of taxation upon gross earnings. 

The constitution of the State provides that all sptsofio State taxes” except those 
received from the mining companies of the Upper Peninsula, shall be applied to 
the payment of the primary-Khool interest fund of tlio State. 

This primary-school interest fund, so called, is apportioned among the several 
townshiiM and cities of the entire State in proportion to the numW of children 
in each between the ages of 5 and 20 years. 

The total specific taxes for 1899 were as follows: 


Prom railroad companies. $1,091,626.89 

From river-improvement companies. 2,180.77 

From insurance companies. 289,500.45 

From plank-road companies. 1 ,188.61 

From‘3xpress companies. 13 ,680.56 

From telegraph and telephone companies. 70,058.81 

' From freight, palace, and sleeping car companies.. 39.93 

From tenchise fees. 6,441.88 


Total.■:. 1,424,017.30 


Prom the reports of the auditor-general it appears that occasionally a county 
having a considerable population', but small amount of taxable property, receives 
a larger amount from this primary-school fund than the entire amount of State 
tax contributed by such county; but as a rule the amount of the primary-school 
fund apportioned to counties constitutes but a small portion of Uie amounts of 
State taxes paid by them. 

Prior to 1871 the railroads of Michigan were required to pay a specific tax on 
their respective-amounts of capital stock paid in. 

In 1871 an entirely new .system of taxation of railroads was adopted, based upon 
earnings instead of capital, earnings being regarded as a more equitable criterion 
of value for the purpose of taxation. It was thought that a road that earned 
nothing was of little value, whatever it might have cost, while a road with large 
earnings was valuable regardless of its cost. 

Difficulties of previous systems were disposed of and the State started out upon 
a system, which has ever since existed and still continues, of taxation upon gross 
earnings. 

At first no provision was made in regard to corporations whose roads crossed 
the State line; but as nece.ssity arose, in 1873, the law was revised and provision 
made for the taxation of a corporation whose line of railroad “ lies partly within 
and iiartly without the State,” and a method was prescribed for arriving at the 
proportionate earnings of such a road. 

EAILEOAD SPECIFIC-TAX LAW. 

Under the existing law passed by the legislature in 1897, increasing the graded 
specific-tax rates oyer those of the previous law, every railroad company and 
union railroad station and dewt company owning or operating any railroad 
situated in whole or in part in Michigan is rc(iuired, on or before July 1 of each 
year, to pay to the State treasurer, on a statement of the auditor-general, a specific 
tax upon its business computed in the following manner: 

Ujion a gross income not exceeding $3,000 per mile, of road actually operated 
within the State, per cent of such income. 

Upon an income in excess of $2,000 and not exceeding $4,000 per mile, 3i per 
cent thereof. 

Upon all such income in excess of $4,000 per mile and not exceeding $6,000 per 
mile, 4 per cent thereof. 
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Upon all snoh Income in excess of $6,000 per mile and not exceeding $8,000 per 
mile, 4J per cent thereof. 

Upon all such income in excess of $8,000 per mile, 6 per oenktheieof. 

In the case of union station and depot companies whose earnings §re in excess 
of $2(),(KW per mile the rate on such excess is 10 jwr cent. 

When railroads lie partly within and partly without the State, the gross income 
for the pur])ose of taxation is upon the earnings of tho road in Michigan, coiu- 
puted by adding to the income derived from business entirely witliin the State 
such proportion of the income ari.sing from interstate business as the length of the 
road over which said interstate business is carried in Michigan bears to the whole 
length of the road over which it is carried. While tho legality of tho,tax ujion 
earnings from interstate commerce has been questioned in discussion in this 
State, it has not been tested in the courts, railroads having complied with the law. 

The taxes so paid are in lieu of all other taxes, excejit real estate owned and not 
necessary or in use in the proper operation of the road, such estate being subject 
to local asso.ssvnent as other property under the geimral law. 

There is another exception, that of real estate for local assessment for special- 
improvement taxes in cibhw and villages. 

Prior to 1897 the graded siiecific rate of taxation was as follows, there being, as 
above set forth, a considerable increase in the law of 1897: 


Per cent. 

Upon gross earnings not exceeding $3,000 per mile. 8 

Upon excess of $3,000 and not exceeding $1,000 per mill:. 21 

Upon excess of $1,000 and not exceeding .$6,000 per mile.. 3 

Upon excess of $0,000 and not exceeding $8,000 per mile. 31 

Upon excess of $8,000 per mile. . . . - s.• .4 


The following table shows the amount charged to and paid by the railroads oi 
the Ht.ate during the years designated: * 


1890 . 

..$712,474.31 

1891 . 

. 8.59,045.22 

1893 . 

.. 853,790.91 

1893 .. 

. 893,801.61 

1894 . 

.. 811,290.14 


1895 . $01*S,115.78 

1896 . 741,889.57 

1897 . 735,984.43 

1898 . 879,621.90 

1899 . 1,091,526.39 


It should be borne in mind that these amounts are in lieu of all other taxes, and 
represent substantially the total taxation of railways in the Stato during the 
ye.ars stated, except special assessments for public improvements in cities and 
villages. 

VAI.nB OF BAILBOAD PROPERTY. * 


The State railroad commissioner, in his annual reports for 1897 and 1898, states 
the total cost of railways in Michigan to be as follows: 


1897: 

Wholly or in part within the State.$1,013,604,0.35.31 

Cost of portions within the State. 291,074,310.78 

1698' 

Wholly or in part within the State. . 1,035.741,348. .54 

Cost of portions within the State. . 294,290,145.03 

Total gross mcome or receipts from operation in Michigan: 

1898 . .32,047,400.84 

1899 . 85,893.864.23 

Operating expenses for 1899 ... 26,162,127.21 

Net earnings. 9,730,787.00 

Tax about 11 per cent of net earnings. 


The reported cost of railroads affords no reliable measure of the actual values 
of such property and no proper basis for taxation. It is obvious that tho origin.al 
cost of such property bears no necessary relation to its present actual value, much 
less to its present earning capacity. 

A railroad commissioner of this State recently said: “ The cash valuation of a 
railroad is fixed by the amount of its earnings, continued for a number of years, 
regardless of the cost of instruction; in short, the market value of a railroad 
depends upon its past, present, and prospective earnings.” 

Capitalizing, according to the method adopted by the Ohio tax commission in 
1893, namely, earning power at 6 per cent, the net earnings being $9,730,737 in 1899, 
an exceedingly prosperous year, tho actual value of the property producing it 
would be 16| times that amount, or $162,178,950, and the rate of taxation thereon 
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substantially 8} mills on the dollar. The not earnings of Michigan railroads for 
1805 were $5,339,780.08, which amonnt, according to the above rule, would indicate 
a value that year of $87,163,683.16. While the mileage of Michigan railroads is 
large, it is not uniformly profitable, nor would it come within as high a grade or 
value as that of Ohio railroads, and this method would afford no reliable criterion 
of value. The assessed valuation of 0,liio railroads under the general-property 
tax is less than one-third of the valuation computed by the above method. 

The assessed valuation of the railroads of Indiana by the State lM)ard of tax 
commis.sioners under the unit rule in 1899 was. in round numbers, $153,000,000. 

The grade of railroads in Indiana is much higher than that of Michigan rail¬ 
roads, Ii^diana being traversed in every direction by the great trunk lines; an<l 
while Michigan has a few more miles of road than Indiana, it is hardly probable 
that its entire mileage could bo fairly appraised at anything like the real value of 
the Indi.ana roads. 

The Illinois tax commission in 1886, after careful study of railroad statistics 
and much thought given to the average proportion between gross receipts, 
expenditures, and capitalizefl values of railroads, deduced the conclusion that 
five times the amount of the gi'oss receipts of a railroad would, for purpo.ses of 
taxation, fairly represent the value of its property, and would be high enough to 
compare with other property as.sessed on a basis of full cash value. 

Applying this novel rule to Michigan railroads would result in a taxable value 
in 1808 of $160,337,345 and in 1890 of $170,464,330. 

Inasmuch as considerable controversy has arisen in this State during the past 
few years as to the relative amonnt of taxes paid by the railroads of the State, 
compared with the amount paid by other property under the general-property 
tax, at few obseryations upon this subject may not be out of place in this report. 
The Cijualized valuation of real and per.sonai property of the State under the 
• general-propertv-tax law, as fixed by the State board of equalization in August, 
1806, was $1,105,100,000. 

The la.xes levied for all itnrposes in the State, including all specials of every 
kinfi, but excluding all specific taxes, as shown by a careful bivestigation of the 
auditor-general, amounti-d to $li(,.500,061.00. 

By a system of computaiion miide in the auditor-genenal’s office, in which are 
taken into consideration as factors the rate of taxation in the reai)eotive comities 
of the State, and also rhe various amounts of property to which these rates apply 
in the different counties, the average rate of tax.ation is shown to be $1.70 on each 
$100 of eipiJilized valuation of the year 1806. 

We give this more accurate computation for the reason that the computations 
generally made, omitting some of the factors above named, give a common rate 
of taxation of appro.ximately 3 per cent. 

Obviously, in ascertaining an accurate rate of taxation on this valuation in the 
State, still other factors should be considered. The eijualized valuation of prop¬ 
erty upon which the computation referred to is based is very much less than the 
actual c<ash value of the property assessed under the general law, the cash value 
of property assessed being, as we have stated, approximately three times the 
assessed valuation. 

When in connection with the undervaluation is taken into consideration the 
vast amount of proiierty, real and personal, exempt from taxation under the gen¬ 
eral law, and the enormous amount of personal property, both tangible and intangi¬ 
ble, which remains undisclosed and escapes the assessment rolls entirely, it will 
be seen that the strictly correct rate of taxation of property under the gener.al 
law, as compared with the cash value of property under the specific-tax system, 
based upon the total cost of such property or upon net earnings or business, would 
be very materially reduced below the rate of $1.76 referred to; in fact, would be 
but a small portion thereof. 

As we stated elsewhere (see Ohio), it is exceedingly difficult to make strictly 
equitable and reliable comparison between two entirely different methods of taxa 
tion, the one based upon real and tangible property, partially valued by estimate 
of elective officers, and the other based upon real and intangible projierty, fully 
valued by self-assessment, based upon actual business and earning power, without 
evasion or escajw. Could such comparison be reliably made, the necessity for the 
adoption of a different method for intangible and corporate property would dis¬ 
appear and the general-property tax would be ade(irate. It should be remem¬ 
bered that the methods are based upon entirely different principles of taxation, 
the one upon property value, the other upon productivity, and it is about as diffi¬ 
cult to apply a like measure to both as to measure water with a yardstick. 

It is easy to juggle with intangible and speculative values. Indeed, it is difficult 
to avoid juggling in the attempt, commendable though its purpose may be, at 
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comparison of the real md tangible with the unreal and intangible for purposes 
of taxation. The statistician and theorist should be extremely conservative in the 
comparison of one great class of property upon a rule of vahiution based upon 
productiveness, upon uncertain and intangible elements, with tangible property 
under the antiquated and slipshod general property-fcix system, if he would avoid 
conclusions that are unreliable and misleamng. It is obviously difficult, if at all 
possible from a scientific standpoint, to frame an adequate rule of comparison 
between a rate of taxation on gross earnings and one omproperty value under the 
general property-tax system. The most elaborate attempts usually end in conjec¬ 
ture and an uncertain jumble of figures. A mor-e independent consideration of 
a new method for the taxation of intangible or corporate property is essential to 
the determination of its adequaciy and actual merits. 

If the revenues of the State were to be raised from the incomes of persons and 
business, there would obviously be no comparison between the rates of taxation 
thereby imposed and the valuation of property under the general-property tax. 
This is, in a measure, true with respect to gross-o!|(nings tax. The methods are 
based uisra different principles. In the application of a scientific method of taxa¬ 
tion to a great class of corijorato property owners, the end to bo attained is their 
subjection to a fair share of the burdens of goveniment. To go beyond that is to 
place an embargo upon the prosperity of the commonwealth. 

Justice and equality require that coniorate properly be fully and fairly taxed, 
but not nocossanly by like methods with other projicrty. 

The comparisons tre(iuently made, in the investigation of taxation, between 
methods or Iretween results in different States under different systems, when 
carefully analyzed, often juove unsound, .and in many instances would appear 
ludicrous were it not seriously proposed to frame a new system of taxation based 
upon such results. 

Whetlier or not, under the present specific-tax law, the railroads of fhe Stat* 
are iHiaring their portion of the public burdens compared with inoperty assess^ 
under the general law wo do, not assume to say, but merely stiggest soifle of the 
factors wbicli should be taken into consideration, the dangers to bo avoideef, and 
the methods employed for the purjOTse of determining the question of equality of 
taxation under these different systems. 

GROSS RECEIPTS TAX. 

• 

The gross income, as defined by the State railway commissioner and sustained 
by the courts, is hold to inclndo substantially all the receipts of railroads of 
every kind or nature. Thi^ amount of gross receipts is fixed»by computation 
based upon reports of the railro.ad companies. The law retiuires railroad com¬ 
panies to make such reports annually, and imposes a itenalty for neglect to make 
them or for false reports. 

The .system of taxing gross earnings, as applied to railroads in Michigan, has 
been in force and operation since 1871. It is distinguished from the general prop¬ 
erty tax in that it is based directly upon income. With this basis the rate 
of taxation is fixed by law and does not depend upon the changng valua¬ 
tions of assessors or conmii.ssions .selected under a political system. The specific 
tax so fixed can not be evaded. It is uniform. It reaches all property under it 
and subjects it to contribution. None can escape it. 

RAILROAD REPORTS AND ACCOUNTS. 

Soon after the adoption of the specific-tax system in Michigan, as apidied to 
railroads, the necessity for a correct and uniform system of accounts and reports 
for the various railways doing business in the State, as a basis for just and equal 
taxation, for wise and judicious legislation, and for other obvious purposes was 
recognized. 

The importance of this subject in this connection was clearly discerned by the 
Hon. W. B. Williams, railway commissioner of Michigan for 1877 to 1883, one 
of the ablest and most industrious commissioners the State ever had, who pro¬ 
ceeded to formulate such a system of accounts and reports, and to cooperate with 
commissioners in other States to secure its adoption by railways generally. 

As the tax upon gr oss earnings depended upon the reports of railroad companies 
to bo taxed, the value of any system of reports that might bo adopted depended upon 
the correctness of the accounts upon which they were to be made. To be of prac¬ 
tical value for tfie purpose of a taxation basis or any other purpose, it was neces¬ 
sary that they be made up from a comprehensive and complete statement oi' 
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accounts upon the books of sitch companies, and not from estimates. It was neces¬ 
sary that such accounts be authentic and sufficiently complete in detail tofun^h 
adequate means of'checking and yerifying them. 

Many of the railroads of the State being parts of odbtinuous lines passing into 
and through other States, a system of accounts to be of practical value must be 
uniform throughout all the States traversed by such roads. 

For the piirpose of establishing such a uniform system of reports and accounts, 
a convention of railroadscommissioners was called, and at an adjoumed meeting 
at Saratoga in 1879 the report of a committee on uniform reports, con^ning sul> 
stantially the form of report and accounts previously used in Michigan, was 
adopted.. The form there laid down was wrought out by commissioners with the 
aid of experts in railroad accounting, who had had many years of experience in 
keeping accounts of railroad companies and making reports to the States where 
they were located, with a view to making them as ample and comprehensive in 
their plan as possible, and at the same time supplying the information required. 

This system was adopted bj the convention, as well as by the officials of several 
States, and with such changes as from time to time became desirable has been in 
use in Michigan and some adjoining States to the present time. 

Accounts are open to public inspection, appear in the public reports of State rail¬ 
road commissioners, supply accurate and reliable information as a basis for 
taxation of otoss earnings and for all other purposes, and through them is or may 
be derived the full benefit of publicity of the business and operation of railroads. 
As a remedy for abuse of corporate power or financial combination or manipula¬ 
tion, publicity of reports and accounts of the.se railroads exists to-day. 

' SaFOBft OF THE COMMITTEE OF RAILROAD OOMMI8SIOKEKS. 

' ’ The convention of State railroad commissioners in 1878 appointed a special com- 
mitteie„,conaisting of Charles F. Adams, of Massachusetts, W. B. Williams, of 
Michigan, and J. H. Oberly, of Illinois, to examine into and report the methods of 
taxation as respects railroads and railroad securities then in vogue in the various 
States of the Union, as well as in foreign countries, and to report a plan for an 
equitable and uniform system forsnch taxation. ITie report of this committee, 
making special reference to Michigan, is justly celebrated in the literature of tax¬ 
ation; audit is so applicable in itsde.scTiption of the chaotic condition of railroad 
taxation tc^ the various States at the present time that I desire to eml^y it 
herein; 

“Shortly after the last convention of commissldners your committee issued a 
circular and a« companying interrogatories in relation to the matter referred to 
them for inveBtig:ation, which were sent to all the State executives and to a large 
number of the rmlroad coiporations of the country. Through the courtesy of the 
State Department at Washington the representatives of the National Government 
at the pnncipal capitals in Europe were also called upon for information on the 
railway-tax systems there in use. As a result some 60 answers were in all received, 
covering the various States of the Union, Canada, England, Prance, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Russia, Switzerland, and Austria-Hungary. The information 
contained in these answers is much of it of great value, especially in the case of 
the documents relating to the systems of taxation in use in foreign countiaes. 
These the committee have printw in full as a part of the present report, as tlie 
facts and statements contained in them are not elsewhere to be found in any 
easiW accessible shape. A compendium of the systems in use in all the States of 
the Union has been prepared, and likevrise forms a part of this report. 

“ On examining this compendium of State systems in present use in this country 
It will at once be observed that they are much more varied than would naturally 
be supposed, or perhaps than would have been thought possible. Generally it 
may be said that there is no one principle running through the various systems 
described; and further, that there is no method of taxation possible to be devised 
which ia not at this time applied to railroad propeiity in some part of this country. 
So far as those now well-recognized principles which should oe at the basis of all 
systems of taxation are concerned, they would as a rule seem to have been utterly 
ignored. In two adjoining States, for instance, with roads belonging to one com¬ 
pany operating in both, will be found on one side of the lino a system simple, 
direct,*equitable, imposii® a moderate and fixed buraen from which there is no 
escape. While on the other side of the line will be met a system which can be said 
to be based on nothing more reliable than arbitrary guesswork. In certain 
States the railroads are apparently looked upon as a species of windfall, from 
which everything which can be exacted in the way of timtion is so much pure 
gain. In other States they escape with very slight and wholly disproportionate 
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bnrdens. The franchise tax, the ctoss and net eaminn tax, the personal prop¬ 
erty tax, the realty tax, all are met with indiscriminatwy—allied sometimes by 
local boards, sometiAes by^wardsof State equalization, out annost invariably in 
utter disregard of any principle. 

“A more striking and in some respect* discouraging example of general con¬ 
fusion as regards an important matte? of fiscal legislation could hardly be 
imagined. 

“ The conclusions reached by the committee as the ftesult of their investiga¬ 
tions can be very briefly stated. The r^nisites of a correct system of railroad, 
as of other taxation, are that it should, in so far as it is possible, be simple, flxed, 
proportionate, easily ascertainable, and susceptible of refcdy levy. Ve»y few of 
the systems now in use in this country were found to possess any of these requi¬ 
sites. So far from being fixed, they are, most of them, extremely arbitrary and 
fluctuating. Neither are they proportionate, as in some cases the measure of 
valuation is the market price of securities; in others, the arbitrary estimates of 
appraisers; in yet others, gross receipts, and in others, local assessment. That 
the tax should be almost Impossible of ascertainment under these circumstances 
does not need to bo said. As to being susceptible of ready levy, any tax assessed 
on and paid by a railroad corporation is that; but it would appear that a large 
portion of the taxes now nominally levied must either be evaded or else are in 
the nature of double taxation, tor the securities on which they are assessed are, 
in the eye of the h»w, personal property, assessable at the residence of the owner. 
If, therefore, these securities, whether bonds or stock, are taxed to the corpora¬ 
tion in the State where its road is situated, they are as personal property subject 
to a further tax in the place of the holder’s residence, if he haiipens to reside in 
another State; if such securities are not taxed to the corporatiens, then, vrtiether 
they are taxed at all must depend upon the honesty of the holder, wherever he 
lives, or the astuteness of the local taxgatherer. The utmost inducament ixf 
fraud and evasion is thus systematically held out. For the conscientious holder 
of stock or bonds there may be no escape from double taxation of the jnost 
oppressive kind, while for the unscrupulous the door for evasion is wide open. 

“ The conclusion at which your conunittee arrived was that all the requisites 
of a sound system were found in taxes on real property and on gross receipts, and 
in no others—in fact, that when these were properly imposed no other taxes were 
or could be necessary, as nothing would escape untaxed. Under this system the 
real estate of the railroad corporations held for coqiorate use, outjide of their 
right of way, would be locally assessed exactly in the same way as the real estate 
of private persons or of other corporations iidjoining it was assessed. There 
would bo no distinction made in regard to it. It is the ordinary tax on real 
property. Beyond that a certain fixed percentage established by law and of gen¬ 
eral application should be assessed on the entire gross earnings of the corpora¬ 
tions, and this should be in lieu of all forms of taxation on what is known as 
personal property. Under this system the rolling stock of the corporation would 
not be assessable, nor its securities, whether stock or bonds, either indirectly 
through the corporation or directly in the hands of those owning them. The 
entire burden, lie the same more or less, would be imposed in one lump on the 
corporation ,and levied directly. It does not need to be pointed out that this sys¬ 
tem is perfectly simple; that under it ta.xation is fixed by a general law and not 
by local valuations; that it is thoroughly proportionate, inasmuch as the amount 
levied depends on the amount of gross receipts; finally, it can be ascertained by 
anyone, and can by no possibility be evaded. 

‘ ‘ The apportionment of a levy on gross receipts among the several States through 
which a single railroad may run is, in this country, undoubtedly attended with 
much difficulty, and the committee have given careful consideration to the subject. 
The conclusion at which they have arrived is that it should be made a mattir of 
mutual understanding among the States, and that, as the levies must be inde¬ 
pendent, they should be apportioned according to mileage. That is, real estate 
(I wned by each corporation, outside of its right of way, should he locally assessed 
where it is situated, without regard to the fact that it belongs to a corporation 
and is used for railroad purposes. The vast and costly terminal grounds in New 
York, Chicago, and all the other great trade centers, would thus be Ideally taxed 
at those centers, and on tjjie basis of valuation for similar adjoining land fliere in 
use. ■ Real estate in the country, on the other hand, would be taxed at the country 
or agricultural valuation. The realty outside jf the right of way being thus di»- 
liosed of for puiqioscs of taxation on fixed principlea easily understood, the entire 
gross earnings of*the corporations should be subject to assessment by each State 
through which its road might run in the proportion in which the miles of road in 
that State bear to its whole number of miles. The percentage of the levy would 
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then be greater or amaller according to the law of the State, bnt the proportion 
of the whole amount upon which the levy was to be made would be fixed and 
always easy of asceftainment. The disposition of tlie tax thus levied, when paid 
into the hands of the State authorities—whether it should be retained in the State 
treasury or distribrited among localities, either those through which the road 
might run or those in which tho holders'of its socurities raside—would he matter 
for adji^ment by legislation. It could either be retained in the State trea.sury 
or paid back into tho locifl treasuries or tho counties or towns in which tho roads 
are located on mileage proportions or ratably distribnteil among all the munici¬ 
palities of the State. It is a tax on transportation, whether of persons or property. 
It IB very possibly as equitable a method of raising money by taxation as can be 
devised. If it could, therefore, once be unifoi-mly and properly adjusted, the dis¬ 
tribution of the results of tho tax would present very few difficulties. All com¬ 
munities, and every part of each community are dependent, more or lfe.ss directly, 
on railroad transportation. A general tax upon it, if properly imposed, would be 
felt not unequally by all,-and ^iglit; iierbaps, not unjustly be shared by all. As 
will be seen on reference to the aixoiuiian^ng reports, this method of imposing 
an indirect tax is not uncommon in Europe. In Frams*, especially, a large rev- 
raue, which has amounted to more than ^0,000,000 a year, has been thus levied, 
ms IS not, however, properly a railroad tax, but rather a tax collected through 
the instrimientality of the railroads, the companies operating them being, in so 
far, used as taxgatherers. 

“Recui-ring, however, to the railroad tax proper—that is, to the sum collected 
from the railroails as their fairly proportionate part of tho common burden— 
where this tax is now levied as an entirety by tho State government, the most 
usual ificthod of dfetribution is to divide it among the counties and municipalities 
through which each road runs in proportion to the length of it therein. In Massa¬ 
chusetts ilie tax is paid over to the place of residence of the individual stix-k- 
holder, ^nd any undistributed balance is paid into the treasury of the Stale. In 
Michman the whole amount of the tax is paid to an(l retained by the State, being 
devoted to special purposes. In Mis.sissippi, w'here there is a franchise tax, one- 
half of it goes to the counties through which tho road runs, tho balance to the 
State. In Now Hampshire, again, one-fourth of the tax is paid to the towns 
through which the road pas.ses, in proportion to the amount expended in e.ach 
town for right of way and taxes. The other three-quarters is divided among the 
towns in proportion to the stock owned therein. In this respect, therefore, as in 
all others, tho existing State systems afford every variety of precedent. The dis¬ 
tribution to be m.ode of a tax after it is collected in no way, however, affects the 
proper method gt collecting it. It must so lai-gely depend on local exigencies 
that no general rule regulating it would seem to bo possible. 

“ Finally, the comniitteo will say, that of all the systems of taxation examined 
by them, those in use in England, among the countries of Europe, and in Michigan 
and Wisconsin, among the States of the Union, seem to them most intelligent 
and in conformity with correct principles. The Michigan and Wisconsin systems 
would seem to be especially commendable. The systems in use in many of the 
older States, on the contrary, and notably in the States of Massachusetts, Now 
York, Pennsylvania, and Ohio, are very cumbersome, and present hardly any 
features worthy of study or imitation. 

“That of Massachusetts, for instance, is based upon no recognizred principle, 
would admit of evasions in a most obvious way. and is impossible of any general 
application. The fundamental idea with it is that the capital stock represents 
the property, and that its market value avill, therefore, approximately measure it 
for purposes of taxation. A heavily-bonded road under this system practically 
escapes taxation; and again, where tho stock is owned outside of the State in which, 
the road is situated the tax levied on it inures not to the State of the owner's resi¬ 
dence but to that in which the proiierty is located. Under such a system it 
hardly needs to be said that the taxation fluctuates widely in amount, and that, 
the amount of debt behind the capital stock being disregarded, the burden bears 
no necessary relation to actual earning capacity, whether net or gross. Clumsy 
and devoid of scientific merit, as it unquestionably is, however, the Massachusetts 
system would seem to be preferable to that still in use in New York, concerning 
which the State assessors, in their annual report for 1873, expressed the opinion 
that under it there was ‘nauniform nile for anyroad in'any county, each assessor 
being governed entirely by his own views.’ In certain towns the railroads appear 
to pay about one-third of the entire taxes, while the assessed valuation in 1878 
vai-ied from |400 per mile to *100 per rod. Tho ‘ difference in the assessment of 
tho New York Cenrtal and Hudson River road, where for aU purposes that the 
road can be used it is of the same value to the company, is ^,000 per mile. In 
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short, it IS scarcely an exaggeration to say that tho assessments are as unlike as 
the complexion, temperament, and dispositions of the assessors.’ It does not 
need to be pointed out that a system such as this, and it is the syfetem in most gen- 
pal u,se, compels the corporations in self-defense to an active piirticipation in 
local politics. Indeed, it is not too much to say that as a system it is open to 
almost every conceivable objection. ’ 

•• It does not seem necessary to proceed in the enumeration of States, as the 
objections to which the system of each is open will rcadiljr suggest themselves to 
anyone at all familiar with the principles of correct taxation, on reference to tho 
accompanying abstract of those systems. It is very apparent that the subject of 
railroad taxation is one wMch, in this country, has as yet received very little mature 
consideration. With a view to affording some basis for better legislation, the 
wKuniittee .submit with the accompanying documents, the following form of law, 
in which tho phraseology of the Michigan statute has been very clo.sely followed. 

C. F. Adams, Jr., of Massachusetts, 

“ W. B. Williams, of Michigan, 

“ Jno. H. Oberly, of Illinois, 

“ Committee.” 

EXPRESS, TELEGRAPH, AND TELEPHONE COMPANIES. 

Prior to 1899 express companies doing business in Michig.in were rcmiirod by 
law to procure each year from tho State treasurer certificates of licen.se or 
authority to do businep, and, as a condition precedent to tho issuing or renewal 
of certificates, to pay into the State treasury a specific tax on the gross amount 
received by them within the State for tho year previous. ’ 

Tho amount of taxes paid by such companies in 1898 was $2,608.63. In 1898 the 
rate was changed from 1 to 6 per cent on gross receipts, and tho tax at the now 
rate in 1899 was $13,680.50. . 

The comp.anies doing bnsine.ss under this law within the State wiuc the Adams, 
American. Canadian, Dominion, National, Pacific. United States, and Western. 

Prior to 1899 every telegraph and telephone line built and operated within the 
State was required to furnish the auditor-general on or before the firet Monday of 
July of each y(>ar a statement under oath showing tho number of miles owned, 
operated, or leased, number of separate wires, number of stations, instruments 
in use, nnmlier of poles, and niile.s of wire used. Upon receipt of such statement 
a board of reviow, consi.sting of tho auditor-general. State treasurer, and com- 
mi.ssioner of the land officie, assessed such lines at the true cash value thereof. The 
rate of tax levied and collected upon such assessment was what suiJh board should 
dctennini.' to bo (he average rate of taxes, general, municipal, and local, througli- 
out the State during the previous year, which rate was ascertained from tho rec¬ 
ords of tho auilitor-gener.al's office. This was payable to tho State treasurer in 
lieu of all other taxes. State and local. 

Under this law the average rate of taxation for 1897 was found by the system 
of computation emiiloyed to be 3 per cent, and the taxes payable by such com- 
panie.s for the fiscal year ending .Tune 30,1898, amounted to $60,506.71. 

In I.S99 the average rate was fixed at 2.08 per cent, and the taxes in 1899 were 
$70,0.58.81. 

The telegraph and telophono law (in a test case hereinafter referred to under 
the heading “ The Atkinson Law”) was held to bo unconstitutional by the 
supreme court in April, 1899, and in Juno of that year a new law for the taxation 
of express, telegraph, and teleiihone companies was iiassed. 

By this new' law every such company doing bminess in the State is required to 
furnish the auditor-general an annual sworn statement showing the following 
facts concerning its operation for the year. 

In tho case of express companies: 

(a) The name and locality. 

(b) The amount of capital stock, and amount paid in thereon. 

(e) The number of agencies or places of business in the Sf,ate. 

(d) The amount of gross receipts on current business in the State for the pre¬ 
vious year. 

(e) The total number of miles over which the company does business in the 
State. 

In the case of teleOTaph and telephone linos: 

(а) The total nuniber of miles owmed. oiierated, or leased within the State. 

(б) The total iiilmber of miles in each separate line or division thereof, together 
with the number of separate wires thereon, and the counties through which the 
line is carried, and in v^ch the business is conducted. 
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(c) The total number of telegraph or telephone stations on each separate line, 
and the number of instruniente in use therein, together with the number of 
stalions maintained. 

(d) The jivcrage number of poles per mile. 

(e) The number of poles and number of miles of wire used tor each exchange or 

line. • 

(/) The amount of gross receipts on the current business in the State during 
, the preceding year. • 

A penalty of.?! ,000 is imposed upon any company failing or neglecting to make 
such report or making a false report, and a continued willful violation or 
refusal to make such report may be cause for forfeiture of its franchise. 

A specific tax is imposed'upon the “ property and business ” of such companies, 
operating within the State," equal to an amount to be computed in the following 
manner:" ‘ 

Upon the gross receipts of such companies derived from business within the 
Sbite, 3 per cent thereof TJps tax is in lieu of all other taxes upon the properties 
and business of such companies, except real estate not used in the operation of 
their business. 

Under this law the amount of taxes charged against e::^ress companies for the 
fiscal year ending Juno 30,1900, was $14,806.82, and against telegraph and tele¬ 
phone companies $44,753.64. 

THE ATKINSON LAW OF 1899. 

The reform of or change in the existing methods for the taxation of the property 
of railroads and other piiblic corporations has been the subject of vigorous political 
controversy in this State during the past few years, and the legislature in 1809 
'-passed s new law providing for the assessment and levy of taxes npon the prop¬ 
erty o^ railroad, express, telegraph, and telephone companies, making a r^cal 
chapge in the methods of taxation of such proporttV, t.'iking it out of the specific- 
tax system and bringing it under the general-properiy tax. 

It provided for the appointment by the governor of a State board of assessors, 
consisting of 3 members, who should have access to the books, papers, and accounts 
of the Apartments of State, of counties, towmships, and municipalities, with the 
power to examine witnesses under oath as to corporate property, and the right to 
examine books, papers, and accounts of any corporation owning property to be 
assessed by said board. It imposed upon said board the duty to assess all property 
in the State of railroad, express, telegraph, and telephone comiianies. 

The board might inspect all the property belonging to such comiianies for the 
purpose of arriving at the true cash value thereof for the piuposes of assessment 
and taxation; and for the same purpose might consider the reports and returns 
of said companies, the value of their stock as li.sted on the stock exchanges of New 
York and Boston, together with such other evidence as it might bo-able to obtain 
bearing upon the true cash value of the property, and make an assessment roll 
each year containing a list of all property by it assessed. 

The board should then determine the aggregate taxes raised in the whole State 
for State, county, and municipal purposes for the ouri'ent year, exclusive of 
special-improvement assessments; and lor such imrpo^ local officials were 
required to make special returns as the board might require. The board should 
Atermine tA average rate of State, county, and municipal taxes throughout the 
State by dividing the aggregate taxes for the current year by an aggregate sum 
to be determined by adding to the total value of all property assessed under the 
act the equalized value of all property assessed in the State. 

The board should then tax the proArty of the several companies as assessed by 
it at the average rate of taxation as determined by it, and the amounts so taxed 
should be paid to the State treasurer in lieu of all taxes for State and local pur¬ 
poses, not including special-improvement taxes; ali such taxes to be applied, as 
under the existing specific tax system, to paying the interest on the educational 
funA of the State. 

Every such company doing business in the State was required to file rigorous 
details annual statements under oath showing, among other things, the character, 
location, and officers of the organization; the number, par value, and market value 
of the shares of stock; detailed statements of real estaA and value thereof; a full 
inventory of personal property, including money and credits owned; total value 
of real and personal estate outside of Michigan; m the case of railroad, telegraph 
and telephone companies, the whole length of their lines and the length of their 
lines without and within the State; statement of the entire gross receipts from 
business wherever done and the gross receipts in Michigan; in the case of express 
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companies, the length of lines of rail and water over which tliey did hnsiiicKs, and 
the length of said lines without and within the State; and such other facts and 
information as the hoard might require. 

It was specially provided that the franchises of the companies should be consid¬ 
ered in determining the value of the property to be assessed, and in case of rail¬ 
road companies owning and operating road {wu'tly within and partly without the 
State, the board should assess such companies for the fair proportion which their 
property in the State bore to their entire property. All such property was to be 
assessed at its true cash value, which was defined to mean the usual selling price 
at the place whore the property might be at the time of assessment, at private sale 
and not at forced or auction sale. In ascertaining the value, the earning,capacity 
of the property might be considered. 

After the enactment of this law, known as the “ Atkinson law,” a test case was 
brought before the supreme court of the State under the telegraph and telephone 
tax law, which was somewhat similar to the Atkinson law, and that law was held 
to be unconstitutional and void, although it had Ijseu acquiesced in by the cor¬ 
porations and by the public from the time of its enactment in 1879, on the ground 
that being a tux on property, based on assessment, it was not a specific tax, but 
an ad valorem or property tax, and was not within the nnifonn rule of taxation 
prescrilwl by the constitution of the State, for the reason that it was based upon 
the average rate of taxation throughout the State, and not the local rate applicable 
to other assessed property. 

This decision in the case of Pingree v. Auditor-General, April 35, 1899 (120 
Mich., 95), was regarded as invalidating the Atkinson law. 

The law as to the taxation of telegraph and telephone companies having been 
thus invalidiited, the legislature enacted another law for the tarution of the prop¬ 
erty and business of express, telegraph, and telephone companies, which has 
already been referred to. , 

mSUBANCB COMPANIES. 

• I 

All insurance companies insuring lives within this Stiite, and not deriving cor¬ 
porate existence from its laws, are required, at the time of filing their annual 
reports, to pay to the State treasurer a tax of 3 per cent on all premiums received 
from within the State, which specific tax is in lion of all other taxes in the State. 

Plate-glass, accident, live-stock, steam-boiler, and fidelity insvu-ance companies 
are rcquirial to p.ay a specific tax of 3 per cent on the gi-oss amount of premiums 
received eiicti year. 

All foreign insurance companies, fire, marine, life, and health, pay an annual 
specific tax of 8 per cent upon the gross amount of all premiuma received from 
within the State. 

There is no specific tax on insurance corporations organined in Michigan, the 
property of such companies being taxed under the general law. The total amounts 
of specific taxes derived from insurance companies during the fiscal year ending 
June 30,1898 and 1899, were as follows: 


Character of businojis. 

1898. 

1899. 


$127, aw. 95 
44 

5,879.29 

yr,,:i44.98 

9,mi5 

i.ifc insuraucecom^nies. 

Total specific tax on insurance companies. 

219,152. (>8 

239,500.45 


RIVER IMPROVEMENT COMPANIES. 

Corporations organized for the improvement of river navigation are required 
to pay to the treasurer of the State an annual tax at the rate of 1 per cent on the 
whole amount of capital paid upon their ca])ital sbxk, o.stima(ed eiu:ii year upon 
the last precwling reports of such corporations, which tax is in lien of all other 
taxes upon their property. 

The amount of this tax iu 1899 was .$2,180.77. 

MINING COMPANIES. 

Formerly a specifio tax for State puiposes was Imposed upon mining companies, 
in addition to flie regular t,ax for local purposes, the rate being, upon copper 75 
cents, on iron 1 cent, and on coal one-half cent per ton of product; but this specific 
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tax was repealed In 1891, since which time snch companies have been subject to 
the (general law for all tues. 

It IS quite generaSly believed that their property under the general law is very 
Inadequately taxed. 

ROAD COMPAinBS. 

Hank and CTavel road,companies are required to pay to the State treasurer an 
annual tax of 2i per cent of the gross earnings, on or before the day of July 
in each year, in lieu of all other tax upon their property. 

Upon such companies taxes were charged in 1898 amounting to $921.68; in 
1899,11,188.61. 

FRANCHISE PEES. 

Every corporation organized under any general or special law of the State, and 
every corporation permitted to transact business in the State, is required to pay 
a franchise fee of one-half of I mill on each dollar of the authorized capital stock 
of such corporation, and a proportionate fee upon any and each subsequent 
increase thereof, which f(Je shall in no case be less than 

The amount of franchise fees received by the State under this law in the year 
1897 was $33,716.43; in 1898, $23,140.75, and in 1899, $99,511.85. 

LIQUOR TAX. 

There is a law in Michigan providing for the taxation of the business of manu- 
facturi'ng or selling spirituous or intoxicating liquors, or malt, browed, or vinous 
liquors in the State, as follows: Upon the busine.ss of selling only brewed or malt 
liquors, $500 per annum; upon the business of soiling spirituous or intoxicating 
liquors ,at wholesale or retail, $500 per annum; or at wholesale and retail, $^0 
per qnnum; upon the business of manufacturing br,ewed or malt liquors for sale, 
$65 per annum; upon the business of manufacturing spirituous or intoxicating 
liters, $800 per atmum. 

These taxes ai e paid in the several counties of the State, and the receipts reported 
annually to the auditor-general of the State by the county treasurers. 

During the year closing December 1, 1898, the aggregate amount of such taxes 
paid to the county treasurers was $1,839,960.92; year closing December 1,1897, 
$l,154,998.ld; and December 1,1898, $1,827,667.13. 

The above liquor taxes are designated as license fees, and persona paying them 
do not thereby aacure any immumty from other method of taxation. 

INHERITANCE TAX. 

The legislature in 1899 passed an act providing for the taxation of inheritances. 
It imiwses a tax of 6 per cent upon the clear market value of any property, real or 

E ersonal, of the value of ,$.500 or over, when transferred by will or by intestate 
iws from any person dying seized or possessed of the property while a resident 
of the State; or when the decedent was a nonresident or the State at the tim e of 
his death, if the property is within the State; or when the transfer is of property 
made by a resident, or by a nonresident whose property is within the State, by 
deed, grant, bargain, sale, or gift, made in contemplation of the death of the 
grantor or intended to take effect after death, with the following exception: 

Wlien the property passes by such tran.sfer to or for the use of a father, 
mother, husband, wife, child, brother, sister, wife or widow of a son or the 
husband of a daughter, or to or for tne use of any line^ desoendent of such 
decedent or grantor bom in lawful wedlock, such transfer of property is not tax¬ 
able under this act, unless it is personal property of the value of $5,000 or more, 
in which case it is taxable at 1 ^r cent of the clear market value ot such property 
in excess of $5,000. Provision is made for the collection of such taxes and their 
payment into the State treasury and application to payment of Interest on the 
educational funds as other specific taxes are applied. 

The constitutionality of this act has been sustained by the supreme court of the 
State in a recent decision. , 

The law went into effect so recently that the amount of revenues that will be 
obtained can not be stated. 
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The i^stem of tantion which obtains in Illinois is that of the general property 
tax which has prevailed since the organization of the State. 

The distin^jshing feature is the local assessment of all real and personal prop¬ 
erty at a “fair'’ cash value in “the county, towny city, or district where it is 
usually kept.” 

The intent and purpose of the whole system of revenue Ijws seem to be to bring 
all kinds of property, individual or corporate, upon the assessment rolls of the 
various local-assessing districts at a uniform rate of taxation for State and local 
revenues. 

These laws provide for the taxation of corporate proprty, whether of private 
or quasi-public corporations, in the same manner that the property of individuals 
is assessed and taxed. That is, all cowrations doing business in the State are 
subject to assessment and taxation on aU their tangible property at the place or 
places where the property is located. • * 

The capital stock of all comp,anies and associations incorporated under the laws 
of Illinois, except those for purely manufacturing purposes, the mining and sale 
of coal, printing or publication of newspapers, or the improving or breeding of 
stock, IS, however, subject to a.sso8sment for its value, to be ascertained by the 
State board of equalization, deducting therefrom the assessed value of the tangible 
property ass(;ssed by local assessors. 

The valuation of capital stock in excess of the valuation of tangible property of 
corporations is, however, apportioned for taxation among the various local assess¬ 
ment rolls and added to that of the tangible property valuations assessed locally, 
so that all asseasraents. State and local, appear on the local assessment jolls, and 
the rates of taxation authorized by the laws are extended upon such valuation. 

The taxes extended against the in-operty and capital stock and franchises of 
corporations, being thus mingled with those upon the assessed valuation of other 
property in that State, are not, as a rule, separately tabulated by the public officials 
of tne State, and it is therefore difficult to present in a satisfactory maimer the 
results of the system of taxation as to the property of corporations. 

Prom this general statement it will appear that whatever defects of underval¬ 
uation or omission of property from the assessment rolls exist will extend to all 
classes of taxable property. 

CONSTITU'TIONAL BESTBICTIONS. 

The constitution of the State places some limitations upon the Mwer of the 
legislature in matters of taxation, declaring that the general assembly shall pro¬ 
vide such revenue as m.ay be needful by levying a tax by valuiition, so that every 
person and corporation shall pay a tax in proportion to prowrty valuation to be 
ascertained by persons selected in such manner as the assembly shall direct, and 
not otherwise; and authorizing various occupations, franchises, and privileges to 
be taxed in addition. 

Property, in the constitution and revenue laws of the State, is held by the courts 
to include all values. While under these provisions of the constitution the reve¬ 
nue lavrtof the State have apparently been framed to bring all species of property 
under the general rule laid down. Intended to apportion the tax upon the actum 
appraised value of all property, the constitution as construed by the courts per¬ 
mits some diversity of methods m the taxation of property and business, and gives 
considerable flexibility to th# general rule. 

For Instance, it has been head that it is within the power of the legislature to 
exempt property from taxation or to commute the general rate for a fixed sum, 
and the exceptional provision in the charter of the Illinois Central Bailroad exempt- 
iag ito property from general taxation upon payment of ftodrtain rate of taxation 
fixed by law upon jfts gross earnings, has been snstidned as being within the 
restrictions of t&e constituiianu (17 ni.Bep.,291.) 

m 
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LOCAL ASSESSMENT SYSTEM.' 

The revenue la'frs of Illinois provide that the following slasses of property, 
except suet as may be exempt hy law, shall be assessed and taxed; 

First. All real and personal property in the State. 

Second. All moneys, credits, bonds or stocks, and other investments, all shares 
of stock of incorporated companies, and aU other personal property, including 
property in transitu, OT<ned or controlled by persons residing in the State. 

Third. Shares or capital stock of banks or banking companies doing business in 
the State. 

Fourth. The capital stocjt of companies and associations incorporated under the 
laws of the State shall be assessed and taxed, except the property for public and 
charitable purposes which is exempt from taxation. 

The real property subject to taxation, whether owned by individifalsor corpora¬ 
tions, is assessed locally where the property is situated, “ valued at its fair cash 
value, estiiimtod at the pricait would bring at a fair voluntary sale.” In valuing 
any property on which there is a coal or other mine, or stone or other quarry, the 
same is valued at such a price as such property, including the mine or quarry, 
would sell at a fair voluntary sale for cash. 

A recent statute provides that all real property shall be listed and assessed for 
the year 1899 and every fourth year thereafter, which asse.ssment shall be known 
as the general assessment, and, modified, equalized, or changed, as provided by 
law, shall be the assessment upon which taxes shaJl be levied, and during the 
qua^nnial period for which the same is made. 

" ' * PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

Persdiial property subject to taxation is valued as follows: 

First. All personal property, except as herein otherwise directed, shall be valued 
at the fair cash v.alue. 

Second. Every credit for a certain sum shall bo valued at a fair cash value. 

Third. Annuities and royalties shall be valued at their present total value. 

Fourth. The capital stock of all comp,mies of the State, except those required 
to be assessed by local assessors, is valued by a State Ixiard of eiiualizatimi. so as 
to determine the fair cash value of such capital stiwk, including tlie franchises, 
over and aViove the assessed value of the tangible property of such coiiip,anies, 
in all- cases where the tangible property or capital stock of any corporation is 
assessed or taxed in the State. This clause does not apply to capital stock or 
shares of banks, and there is a further pro-vision that companies organized for 
purely manufactming purposes, or for the mining and sale of coal, or printing or 
publishing of newspapers, or for the improving er breeding of stock, shall be 
assessed by local assessors in like manner us the property of individuals is assessed. 

USTINO, 

The listing system is a distinguishing feature in Illinois taxation. Every person 
of full age, being a resident of the State, is required to li.st all his moneys, credits, 
bonds, or stocks, shares of stock of joint stock or Other companies (when the 
capital stock of such company is not assessed in this State), moneys loaned or 
invested, annuities, franchises, royalties, and other personal property, and also 
all moneys and other personal property invested, loaned, or controlled as agent or 
attorney, or on account of tmy other person or comi>any, and the moneys deposited 
subject to his order, chock, or draft, or credits due from or owing by any person 
or corporation. 

Personal property is listed and assessed in the county, town, city, village, or 
district where the owner resides, except such as is specially required to be listed 
and assessed otherwise. 

The capital stock and franchises of corporations or franchises held by individual 
persons, except as otherwise provided, are listed where the place of business is 
located. 

The property of manufacturers and others in the hands of an agent is listed 
where the business of such agent is carried on. 

Personal property in transitu is listed and assessed where the owner resides. 

Tlie personal property of banks or bankers, brokers, stockjobbers, insurance 
companies, hotels, hvgry stables, saloons, eating houses, merchants, mantrfactup- 
era, ferries, mining companies, and companies not especially provided for, is listed 
and assessed where the business is carried on. 
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The personal property of gas and coke companies, except the pipes laid down, 
is listed and assessed where the principal works are located. Gas mains and 
pipes laid in roads, streets, or alleys are held to be personal propA-ty, and listed and 
assessed in tho town, district, city, or village where the same are laid., 

The personal property of street railroad, plank road, gravel road, turnpike, or 
bridge companies is listed and assessed i« the county, town, district, village, or 
city where the principal place of business is located. The track, road, or bridge 
is held to be personal property and listed where located. • 

Tho horses, stages, and other personal property of stage companies or persons 
operating stage lines are listed and assessed m the county, town, city, or district 
where they are usually kept. . 

And so with the personal property of expre.ss or transportation companies. 

A deed of real estate, held as security for tho payment of a sum or money, is 
regarded as personal property and listed and assessed as credits. 

Persons having personal proijcrty are required to make out, under oath, a sched¬ 
ule of the numbers, amounts, quantity, and qnalitj of .all jHiinonal property in 
their possession or under their control recinired to be listed for ta.xation. 

It is the duty of tho assessor to dohu-inino and fix the fair cash value of all items 
of personal property, including .all grain on hand. In assessing notes, bonds, 
accounts, and moneys he is governed by the rules of unifoiinity that he adopts in 
assessing other personal property. 

If any person refuses to make such schedule under oath, tho assessor lists his 
property according to his best judgment and information, and adds to the viiluo 
of such list an amount equal to 50 per cent of such value, and severe penalties are 
imposed for making false schedules or refusing or ueghwting to make them upon 
request. 

FORM OF SCIlF.nULB. 

The schedule, when completed by the assessor, contains, in separate calumns, 
the enumeration of such proparty and the value thereof. 

First. The number of horsos, all ages. 

Second. The number of cattle, all ages. 

Third. Tho number of mules and asses, all ages. 

Fourth. Tlie number of sheep of all ages. 

Fifth. Tho number of hogs of .all ages. 

Sixth. Every steam engine, including boilers. 

Sevouth. Every fire or burglar prcKif safe. 

Eighth, Jlvery billiiird or other .similar toblo. 

Ninth. Every carriage or wagon, of whatever kind. 

Tenth. Every watch and clock. 

Eleventh. Every sewing or knitting machine. 

Twelfth. Every piano forte. 

Thirteenth. Every melodeon and organ. 

Fourteenth. Every franchise and description thereof. 

Fifteenth. Every annuity and royalty and description thereof. 

Sixteenth. Every patent right and do.scriptiou. 

Seventeenth. Every steamboat, sailing ve.ssel, wharf boat, barge, or other water 
craft. 

Eighteenth. The value of merchandise on hand. 

Nineteenth. The value of material and manufactured articles on hand. 

Tw(!iiticth. The value of manufimturer’s tools, implements, and machinery 
(other than boilers and engines, which shall be li8te<t as such). 

Twenty-first. The value of agricultural tools, implements, and machinery. 

Twenty-second. The value of gold or silver plate and plated ware. 

Twenty-third. The value of diamonds and jewelry. 

Twenty-fourth. The amount of moneys of bank, banker, broker, or stimk 
jobber. 

Twenty-fifth. The amount of credits of bank, banker, broker, or stock 
jobber. 

Twenty-sixth. The amount of moneys other than of bank, banker, broker, or 
stock jobber. 

Twenty-seventh. The amount of credits other than of bank, banker, broker, or 
stock jobber. 

Twenty-eighth. The amount and value of bonds or stocks. 

Twenty-ninth. The amount and value of shares of capital stock of companies 
and associations not incorporated by the laws of this State. 

Thirtieth. The value of such property such person is required to list as pawn¬ 
broker. 
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Thirty-first. The T»lue of property of companies and corporations other than 
property hereinbefore ennmeratM. 

Thirty-second. The value of bridge property. 

Thirty-third. The value of property of saloons and eating houses. 

Thirty-fourth. The value of household or office furniture and property. 

Thirty-fifth. Tlie value of iuvestmeiSts in real estate and improvements thereon. 

Thirty-siith. The value of all property required to be list^ 

DEBTS DEDUOTBO ROM CREDITS. 

In nuiklng up the amounts of credits which any mrson is required to list for 
himself or any other person, company, or corporation he is entitled to deduct 
from the gross amount of credits the amount of all bona fide debts, except in the 
case of banks or those exercising banking powers or privileges. Such deductions 
are verified by the oath of the persons claiming the same. 

MUTUAL BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATION STOCK. 

Stockholders of these associations, whether organized under the laws of this 
State or any other State, list for taxation with the local assessors where they 
reside the number of sh.ares of stock owned and the value thereof, which are 
assessed and taxed as other personal property. 

In determining the value of such stock for the puroose of taxation the value 
of the real estate owned by the association is first deducted from its assets, and 
such'real estate«asse.ssed as other real estate. 

‘ PEOPERTY OP BANKS, BANKERS, BROKERS, AND STOCK JOBBERS. 

Th^ persons or corporations are required to m,ake out and furnish the assessor 
a sworn statement showing: 

First. The amount of money on hand or in transit. 

Second. The amount of funds in the hands of other banks or others subject to 
draft. 

TWrd. The amount of checks or other cash items not included in the foregoing. 

Fourth.^ The amount of blUs receivable, discounted, or purchased, and other 
credits. 

Fifth. The amoirnt of stocks and bonds of every kind and shares of capital 
stock of other •companies held as an investment or in any way representing assets. 

Sixth. All other property appertaining to said business other than real estate 
(which real estate is listed and assessed as other real estate). 

Seventh. The amount of all deposits. 

Eighth. The amount of all accounts payable other than current deposit accounts. 

Ninth. The amount of bonds and other securities exempt by law from taxation. 

The aggregate amount of the first, second, and third items in said statement 
is listed as moneys. The amount of the sixth item is listed the same as other 
wrsonal property. The aggregate amount of the seventh and eighth items is 
deducted from the agmegate amount of the fourth item, and the amount pf the 
remainder, if any, is listed as credits. The aggregate aiuoimt of the ninth item 
is deducted from the aggregate amount of the mth item, and the remainder listed 
as bonds and stocks. 

PAWNBROKERS. 

AJl property held in pledge or security for money by pawnbrokers is listed ■and 
taxes charged to the pawnbrokers on the fair cash value of such property. 

CAPITAL STOCK OF CORPORATIONS AND FRANCHISES OP PERSONS. 

Bridge, express, ferry, gravel road, gas, insurance, mining, plank road, stage, 
steamboat, street railroad, transportation, turnpike, and other companies incor¬ 
porated under the laws of this State other than banks, and the corporations 
required to be assessed by local assessors, in addition to other property listed, are 
re(|uired (o make out and deliver to the assessor a sworn statement setting forth: 

First. Name and location. 

Second. Amount of capital stock authorized and number of shares. 

Third. The amount of capital stock paid up. ■ 

Fourth. The market value, or if market value, then the actual value of the 

s!i;irt>s of stock. 
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Fifth. The total amount of indebtedness, except that for current expeuaeg. 

Sixth. The assessed valuation of all tanjrihle property. 

Such statements are scheduled by the local assessor and retdmed to the county 
cleric, by him forwarded to the State auditor, and by him laid befere the State 
Ixiard of equalization, which values and assesses such capital stock. 

Every person owning or using a franchise granted by any law of the State is 
required to list same as personal property, giving the total value thereof. 

STATE AND NATIONAL BANKS. 

The stockholders in every bank. State and National, located within the State, 
are assessed and taxed on the value of their shares of stock tlierein in the place 
where tlio bank is located and not elsewhere. Such shares aro listed and assessed 
subject to the To.striction that taxation of such shares shall not be at a greater rab ■ 
than of any other moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens of the State 
of the place where such bank is located. • 

In each bank is kept a full and correct list of names and residences of its stock¬ 
holders and number of shares held by each, which list is subject to inspection of 
assessors. And it is the duty of the assessor to ascertain and report to the county 
clerk a correct list of the names and residences of all stockholders, with the num¬ 
ber and assessed value of all such shares held by each. 

The county clerk to whom such returns are made enters the valuations of such 
shares on the tax list, and tho names of the respective owners of the same, and 
computes and extends taxes thereon the same as against the valuation of other 
property in the same locality. 

For the purpose of collecting such taxes it is the duty of #yery such bank to 
retain so much of every dividend belonging to the stockholders as may bo ncee% 
saryto p.ay any taxes levied upon their shares, or until it is made to appear to .such 
bank tliat such taxes have been paid; and if said taxes shall not be paid*the col¬ 
lector of taxes where such bank is located is empowered to sell said ^ares te pay 
the same like other personal property. 

BAILBOAD3. 

Every person, company, or corporation owning, operating, or constmctlng a 
raiiroad in this State is required in the month of May in each ye,ar.to make out 
and fiie with the county clerks in the respective counties in which tho railroad 
may bo located a statement or schedule, under oath, showing the property held 
for right of way and tho length of the main and all side and .second tracks and 
tumouts in such county and in each city, town, or village through or into which 
the railroad may run, describing each tract of land in manner provided by tho 
law and stating the value of improvements located on the right of way. 

Such right of way, including the superstructure of main, side, or sra^ond track 
and turnouts and the stations andimprovementsof such company on such right of 
way, is Indd to be real estate for the purposes of taxation, and denominated “ rail¬ 
road track," and is so listed and valued. 

The value of such “ railroad track ” is listed and taxed in tho several counties, 
towns, villages, districts, and cities in the proportion that tho length of main 
tr!W!k in such place boars to the whole length of the road in the State, except that 
the value of tho side or second track, and of all station houses, depots, machine 
shops, or other buildings belonmng to the road, is assessed in the county, town, 
village, district, or city in which they are located. 

The movable property belonging to a railroad company is held to be personal 
property, and denominated,for the purpose of taxation, “rolling stock.’’ Each 
railroad is required to return a list or schedule each year, conteining a correct 
detailed inventory of all its rolling stock, which must distinctly set forth the 
nnmter of locomotives of all classes, passenger cars of all clas.ses. sleeping and 
dining cars, express cars, baggage cars, horse cars, and all other kinds of cars. 

This “ rolling stock ” is listed and taxed in the several counties, towns, villa^s, 
districts, and cities in tho proportion that the length of the main track used or 
operated in the county, town, village, district, or city bears to tho whole length 
of the line used or operated. 

The tools and materials for repairs, and all other personal property of any rail¬ 
road, except “rolling stock,” is listed and assessed in the county, town.village, 
district, or city where tho same may be on the 1st day of May. All real estate, 
including tho stations and other buildings and structures thereon, other than that 
denominated “railroad track,"is listed as iandsor lot8,as the case may be, where 
the same is located. 
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The county clerk returns to the assessor of the town or district a copy of the 
schedule or list of the real estate other than “ railroad track,” and such real and 
personal property “is assessed by the assessor. Such property is treated in all 
respects in regard to assessment and equalization the same as other similar prop¬ 
erty belonging to individuals, except that it is treated as property belonging to 
railroads, under the terms, “ lands,” “ lots,” and personal property. 

At the same time that the lists or schedules a&ve referred to are returned to 
the county clerks, each ‘railroad is required to return to tlie auditor of public 
accounts sworn statements or schedules as follows: 

First. Of the property denominated “railroad track,” giving the length of the 
main and side or second tracks and turnouts, and showing the proportion in each 
county, and the total in thb State. 

Second. The ‘ ‘ rolling stock,” giving the length of the main track in each county, 
the total in this State, and the entire length of the road. ■' 

Third. Shovdng the number of ties in track per mile; the weight of iron or steel 
per yard used in main or sidl^tracks; what joints or chairs are used in track; the 
ballasting of road, whether wavcl or dirt; the number and quality of buildings 
and other structures on “ raim)ad track; ” length of time iron in track has been 
used, and the length of time road has been built. 

Fourth. A statement or schedule showing— 

(1) The amount of capital authorized and the number of shares into which such 
capital stock is divided. 

(2) The amount of capital stock paid up. 

(S) The market value, or if no market value, then the actual value of the shares 
of stock. 

(4) The total amount of indebtedness, except for current expenses for oi>erating 
the road. 

' Fifth. .The total listed valuation of all its tangible property in this State. 

A penalty for failure to make the list or schedule required is imposed. 

Tlje ihiditor lays the statements and schedules re(inlred to bo retunied to him 
before the State board of equalization, which assesses the property in manner 
above de.scribed. 

The county clerk enters in books provided for the purpose, under proper head¬ 
ings, the property of all railroads listed for taxation, and enters the valuations as 
assessed, corrected, and equalized, and against such valuation extends all taxes 
for which said property is liable, and delivers s.aid book to the county collector, 
who colleotk the taxes therein charged against railroad property and pays over 
and accounts for the same as in other cases. 

The State b<^rd of equalization assesses railroad property denominated as 
“ railroad track ” and " rolling stock,” and is given power of authority to examine 
persons and papers. The amount so determined and assessed is certified by the 
auditor to the county clerk of each county, who in like manner distributes the 
values so certified by the auditor to the several towns, districts, villages, and cities 
in the county entitled to a proportionate value of such “railroad track” and 
“rolling stock.” The clerk extends taxes against said values the same as against 
other property in such towns, districts, villages, and cities. 

The aggregate amount of capital stock of railroad companies assessed by said 
board is distributed proportionately to the several cqunties in like manner as 
the property denominated “railroad tracks” is distributed, the amount being'cer¬ 
tified by the auditor to the county clerks of the proper counties, and by them 
extended and distributed as above set forth. 

A tabular statement of the amount of taxes charged for collection against the 
equalized assessed valuation of railroad property in the State for the year 1898, 
taken from reports made to the auditor of public accounts by the county clerks of 
the several counties, shows: 


Total value of all property, real and personal, assessed by State 

board of equalization.. 

Total assessed by local assessors. 


176,5.54,845.00 

2,009,191.00 


Total assessment of railroad property. 78,024,038.00 

Total amount of State tax. .■ 439,177.87 

Total amount of county and all other local taxes... 3,463,978.72 

Total railroad tax for the year. 8,893,156.09 

Aggregate of tar per mile of railroad. 892.16 
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This assessment of railroad property for 1899 was divided into classes as follows: 



• 

Full value. 

Asuewcd 
value (one- 
fifth). 

845,905,727 
4,069,570 
9,1.61,100 
3,<MHi,98t> 
13,305,659 


8229,528, (Ja") 
20, :{17,sr)0 
4S,:J20.5()0 

60,528,295 






380,060,210 

• 76,012,012 
3, (MR), 632 





79,072,674 


The total assessment per mile of road is $7,(>53. » 

To the foregoinj' taxes must bo added those of the Ulinois Central taxed under 
special charter jn-ovisions. 

ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 

In consideration of the grants, privileges, and franchises conferred upon this 
company, it is by its charter required on the first Monday of December and ,Tune 
of each year to pay into the treasury of the State of Illinois ."i per cent of the 
gross or total proceeds, receipts, or income derived from the C months thqn next 
lu'cceding, and tor the puipose of ascertaining the proceeds an*accurato account 
must be kept by said company and a copy thereof smdl be furnished to the gov^ 
ernor of the State; the truth of which account must be verified by the affidavits 
of the troasurev and secretary for the purpose of verifying and .ascertaiaing the 
accuracy of such account, isiWor being given for the examining of the book* and 
paj)ers, and for the examining under oath of officers, employers, employees of 
said company, or otlu'r persons. 

The stock, property, and assets belonging to said company are required to be listed 
by an officer of the company with the auditor of State, and an annual tax for 
State purposes is asse.sscil by the auditor upon all the inoperty and assests of 
every kind belonging to said corporation. Whenever the taxes so levied for State 
purposes exceed three-fourths of 1 per cent, such excess is deducted from the percent¬ 
age of gross receipts or income required to be paid by said corpor.rtion to the State, 
and it is exempted from all other taxation of every kind. The reviSine arising from 
said taxes and the said .1 per cent of the gross receipts is paid into the State treas¬ 
ury in money and applied to the payment of the intei'cst-paying State indebted¬ 
ness; and it is further provided that in case the 5 per cent on gross receipts and 
the State taxes paid by this corporation do not amoimt to 7 per cent of the gross 
receipts, said company shall pay into the treasury of the State the difference, so 
as to make the whole amount paid equal at least to 7 per cent of its gross receipts. 

Under this law this railroad company pays 7 per cent of its gross income, and 
the amounts paid are as follows: 

For six months ending— 

Ocl<d)eritl,18!)7. |320,577.69 

April 30,1898. 823,50.5.80 


649,088.49 

TELEQKAPH COMPANIES. 

Each telegraph company is required to return to the auditor of public accounts 
an annual schedule or statement showing: 

1. The amount of capital stock authorized and the number of shares. 

2. The amount of ciipital stock paid up. 

8. The market value, or if no market value, then the actual value of the shares. 

4. The total amount of all indebtedness, except current expemsos for operating 
the line. • 

6. The length of line operated in each county and tho total in the State. 

6. The total assessed valuation of all its tangible property in tbe State. 

These statements are laid before the State board of eciualization, which assesses 
the capital stock 'of each stock company, deducting the assessed value of property 
locally taxed. The tax charged on the capital stock is placed in the hands of 
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comity colleetoiB.ta a book provided for that purpose, the same as is required for 
railroadproperty. 

The office lurniture and other personal property of such companies is listed and 
assessed in. the county, town, district, village, or city where the same is used or 
kept. 

The agmgate amount of capital stock of telephone companies assessed by said 
board is oistributed proportionately among the several counties entitled to a pro¬ 
portionate value of such stock and the tax extended and distributed by the county 
clerks to the several towns, etc. 

INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

Every agent of any insurance company is reqnired to return^, to the proper 
officer of the county, town, or municipality in which the agency is estaWisfe 
annually the amount of net receipts of such agency for the preceding year, which 
is entered on the tax list, an^ is subject to the same rate or taxation that other 
personal property Is subject to at the place where located, said tax being in lieu 

all town and municipal taxes. 

INHERITANCE TAX. 

A tax is imposed upon legacies and inheritances passing to husband or wife or 
lineal descendants, of $1 on every $100 of the clear market value of such property 
received by each person, providing that any estate valued at a less sum tihan 
$80,000 shall not be subject to any such taxes, and the tax is levied only upon the 
exceed of $80,00(1 received by each person. In case of the property passing to 
nearly related collateral heirs, the tax is $8 on every $100 of the clear market 
value of property received by such persons in excess of $3,000. 

In alj other oases the rate is as foUowsi On each and every $100 of the clear 
market value of property on all estates of $10,000 and less, on all estates of 
over $10,000 and not exceeding $30,000, $4; on all estates over $30,000 and not 
exceeding $S0,000, $5, and on w estates over $50,000, $0—no tax being imposed 
on an estate valued at less than $500. 

ASSESSMENT OP PROPERTY. 

In counties not under township organization the county treasurer is ex-officio 
county assessor, and with the advice and consent of the county board divides his 
county into convenient districts and appoints a deputy assessor for each. 

In counties under township organization of less than 125,000 inhabitants the 
county treasurer is ex-officio supervisor of assessments in his county; he must 
have a suitable office, in which the assessment books returned to him are kept, 
subject to inspection of all persons, and with the advice and consent of the county 
board he appoints necessary deputies and clerks, whose compensation is fixed by the 
county board and paid by the county. In such counties where a town assessor 
is unable alone to perfonn all the duties of his office, he may, by the advice and 
consent of the town board of auditors, appoint suitable persons to act as deputies. 

The compensation of the township assessors is fixed By law as follows: 

In townsnips of not less than 6,0(K) inhabitants, not less than $5 nor more than 
$10 per day, provided that in townships containing more than 15,000 inhabitants 
additional compensation can be allowed, the entire compensation not to exceed 
$1,000. In townships of less than 5,000 inhabitants they receive not less than 
$3.50 nor more than $5 per day. 

In counties containing 135,000 or more inhabitants there is a board of assessors 
consisting of 5 persons elected, each of whom receives a salary of $8,600 per annum, 
which board has power to employ a chief clerk and such other clerical help as 
may be necessary, such chief clerk receiving compensation fixed by the board not 
exceeding $10 per day. This board has power to appoint as many suitable per¬ 
sons as in its judgment is necessary to act as deputies, whose compensation shall 
not exceed $5 per day. 

The law provides that personal property shall be valued at its fair cash value, 
less such deduction as is allowed by law to be made 6om credits, which value is 
set down in one column to be headed “ full value,” and one-fifth part shall be set 
down in another column headed “ assessed value.” 

Real property is valued at its fair cash value, estimated at the irice it would 
bring at a voluntary sale in the due course of trade, and one-fifth cC this is placed 
in another column which is headed “ assessed value.” 
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The State board of eqoalization follows the same method of Taloation ami 
division. 

The one-fifth value of all proper^ so ascertained and set down is the assessed 
value for all purposes of taxation, limitation of taxation, and limitation of ind 
edness prescribed in the constitution or any statute. 

This method of valuation and division is presumably to curb borrowing propen¬ 
sities of munici^ities, and we are informed that it was apolitical suggestion for 
the purpose of obtaining popular support by allaying suspicion of increased taxa¬ 
tion. 

The county clerks in the several counties are required to estimate and deter¬ 
mine the rate per cent upon the proper valuation of the property in the respective 
towns, townships, districts, cities, and villages in their counties that will produce 
not lees than the net amount of the several sums required. 

INEQUALITIES AND INIQUITIES IN ASSESSMENT. 

If laws would in and of themselves secure full and uniform assessment of 
property, and equality and justice in taxation under the general property tax, it 
will be seen that these results should obtain in Ulinois. The fact is, however, 
that no State in the Union exhibits boater inequality, discrimination, and injus¬ 
tice in taxation than Illinois under this system. 

The laws are not enforced, each a-ssessor being regarded as “ a law unto him¬ 
self.” There appears to be the greatest discrimination in the assessment of both 
individual and corporate property, while enormous masses of both classes escape 
taxation entirely. If there is any uniformity in the assessment of property it is 
that of inequality, discrimination, and concealment. Charge not only of laxity 
and unfairness, but of venality, against assessors, especially in Chicago and Cook 
County, are so general and widespread as to make their truthfulness matter >f 
general assumption. 

The practice in assessment of property discloses not only competitive under¬ 
valuation, escape, and disregard of all laws and standards by assessors geilferally 
throughout the State, but a continual strife for advantage lietween those of Chi¬ 
cago and Cook County, where a large proportion of the we.alth of the State is cen¬ 
tered. and those in the “ other counties of the State,” with the result up to date 
greatly in favor of the former. 

The evils and absurdities to which this system of gross undervaluation and 
inequality inevitably leads, are especially well illustiated in Chicago, where it is 
said assessed valuations often fall as low as one hundredth of the Ixne value and 
bear no apparent relation to any fixed basis. , 

It is sliown that equalized assessed valuation of real estate in Cook County in 
187i! was $328,399,663, and in 1893, $210,048,322, a decrease of 8.91 per cent; that of 
personal property in 1873 was $55,078,340, and in 1893, $39,879,887, a decrease of 27.59. 
During the period from 1870 to 1890, the population of Cook County increased 
240.58 per cent, and it is fair to assume that the increase in wealth more than kept 
pace -mth the growth of population. 

During the same period the decrease in the assessed valuation of real estate out¬ 
side of Cook County was 39.78 per cent, and that of personalty 54.59 per cent, 
although the increase in population was but 24.86 per cent. 

It is stated that fifty Chicago concerns, each rated from one to several millions, 
were assessed in 1897 at a total of less tlian $100,000. 

Ex-Senator Charles B. Farwell is quoted as saying with respect to the personal- 
property assessment of a well-known north-side man, who, from his age and experi¬ 
ence, had to a great extent assumed charge and direction of municipal and public 
morals, that he had personally signed and verified a return of $2,600 of personalty, 
while his financial agent had invested for him more than $800,000 in mortgages 
alone; and of another neighbor that he was connected with a business enterprise 
paying at the rate of 6 per cent on an investment of $.5,000,000, yet his property 
appeared upon the rolls at a valuation of $18,000. “ It is such oases as this,” Mr. 
Bmwell said, “ that shows the utter futility of the present system.” 

An ex-corporation attorney of Chicago stated in a public address: “ Equal tax¬ 
ation is now impossible. The evil of venality has become a rank scandal in our 
municipal govemmente. The power to assess at one-tenth or one-hundredth of 
the cash vwue is used oy assessors to ‘touch’ prope^ owners.” A member of 
the firm of Siegel, Cooper & Co. is quoted as ^ying “ There is one day in the year 
when we respectable business men all commit perjury—that is the day when we 
make returns to the assessor respecting the amount of our property.” 

From statements of 27 Chicago Stiite banks in 1898 it is show that the net 
taxable credits amounted to $1,058,105.25, while the net credits listed amounted 
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to $10,000, a difference of $1,048,105.25. While the taxable money of these banks 
was $18,991,771.67, the money listed by all banks of Chicago, oxclnsive of National 
banks, was only $4il,925. 

Ulustratiops of similar discrepancies might be shown with reference to the 
assessment of other moneys and credits. 

It is said that much greater discriminations in the assessment of personalty, 
especially that of an intangible character, are made in Cook County than through¬ 
out the rest of the State* 

A commission of prominent real estate experts appointed by Mayor Swift, 
made a report published in the Chicago Economist, Apnl 25,1896, relative to all 
the real estate in the business district bounded on the east by the lake, on the 
north and west by the Chicago River, and on the south by Twelfth street. Exclu¬ 
sive of railroad property and land exempt from taxation, the value of the land 
was found to be $887,342,880 and the assessment 7.88 jier cent of»this. In the 
suburbs the rate is found to be somewhat higher, while in the rest of the State 
the rate of assessment is fi'om 25 per cent to 35 per cent of the tme value. 

In the winter of 1897 a siiebial session of the Illinois general aa.sembly was held 
for the purpose of passing a new revenue law. which was intended to remedy 
many of the defects in assessment complained of in Chicago, but the new law 
does not seem to have reached the root of the evil, as the total assessed valuation 
of Cook County was less by $17,623,946 in 1898 than in 1897. 

The defects and inconsistencies in the assessment of capital stock and tangible 
property of corporations are shown by reports to be equally glaring. 

For instance, Chicago street railways are shown to have been assessed in 1898 
at 4.70 per cent of the par value of their outstanding obligations and at almut 
8.23 per cent of tlyar marki.'t value. 

A voluminous report on taxation was issued by the bureau of labor statistics of 
Elinois ii}1894 and 1896. (^ontiiining a great mass of statistic^ information upon the 
subject which forms the basis of nmny radical and questionable conclusions, and is 
filled wiVh somewhat extravagant and emotional disquisitions of the author upon 
nearly every conceivable economic subject. While the conlents of this report 
must be taken with some degi eo of allowance, and would h.ardly rank as authority 
in taxation literature, in it is shown by statistics laboriously gathered from vari¬ 
ous sources the utter failure of the Illinois system to attain anything like equal 
and just taxation of either individual or corporate property. The report is 
declared by the author to furnish “ much evidence of criminal discrimination in 
the operation of the present revenue system, resulting in some cases in practical 
confiscation and in others in rirtual exemption from the burdens of government,” 
and he adds tha^ “ wh.atever may be the variation in degree the iniquities of tlio 
taxation system of this State are common to all other States and countries of the 
civilized world.” 

Among the principal remedies proposed in the report is that State and local 
taxation be completely divorced by confiningthe source of State revenues to fran¬ 
chises. 

ASSESSMENT OF THE CAPITAL STOCK OF CORPORATIONS. 

The following is a statement of the equalized value of capital stock over and 
above the equalized value of tangible property of corporations other than rail¬ 
way companies for 1899; 


Amount of capital stock paid up as reported by companies. ^2,479,405 

Pull value of capital stock as fixed by State board of equalization.. 132,57.5,625 

Assessed value of capital stock as fixed by State board of equaliza¬ 
tion (one-fifth).. 26,615,125 

Equalized value of tangible property assessed by local assessors_ 24,166,922 

Net assessment of capital stock, being excess of equalized value 
of capital stock over tangible property, assessed by local 
assessors. 2,848,203 


In 1898 the value of tanmble property assessed was only $12,260,575, while the 
capital stock in excess of that sum was only $2,433,425. 

Prom this statement it seems clear that the greater portion of the vast amount 
of corporate property, tangible and intanrible, does not appear on the rolls at all. 

The amount of paid-up capital stock of corporations, other than railroad com¬ 
panies, te exceedingly small for such a wealthy indn.stnal State as Illinois com¬ 
pared with that obtained through methods of valuation adopted in other States, 
while the full value of such capital stock as fixed by the Statff board of equaliza¬ 
tion is only about two-thirds of the capital stock value as reported bv t!io comna- 
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niM. The assessed valnation is one-fifth of the full value as fixed by the board, 
while more than nine-tenths of the assessed valuation represents real estate and 
tangible property, and less than one-tenth represents the equhlized valuation of 
all capital stock in excess of the tangible property assessed by looal assessors 
who see it. 

This system would therefore appear to be entirely Inadequate for the just and 
equal taxation of corriorate property, and fails to impose upon such property a 
due proportion of the burdens of government. ' 

The tanmble raoperty of corporations is practically the sole basis of their taxa¬ 
tion and this is taxed under the same methods applied to other property, wliich, 
even though all such property were reached and assessed at its cash wiluo, can 
hardly be regarded as .an adequate measurement of the ability of corporations to 
pay. 

PERSONAL PROPERTY ASSESSED IN 1899. 

Statement of properly assessed for the yearlSOOin tTie several counties as returned 
10 the auditorsojfice. 


Horses... . .. ... $10,137,085 

. 11,,8.50,995 

Mules and asses... . 957 709 

Sheep..... 453*720 

Hogs . 3,2a5;540 

Steam engines and boilers.. 1,345,355 

Fire and burglar proof safes. . ’ jgl’ pjo 

Billiard,etc., tables..*. 40’540 

Carriages and w.agous... 3,79L64^ 

Sewing and knitting machines. .. « 5 ,S 3 ’ 906 

H'inios.•..... 1,30«!335 

Melodeons and organa. ijDO^ 006 

Franchises i. 5 l| ,509 

Annuities and royalties.... .. 9|994 

Patent rights. 45 | 394 

Steamboats, sailing vessels, etc. . _ 34 h [333 

Jlercliiindise.... .. .., 35,494,178 

Mat erial and manufactured articles.. 4 ,248', 483 

Manufacturers’ tools and imiilenii'iits and machinery. 3. 895,’ 314 

Agricultural tools and implements and machinery .. 2,044,515 

Gold and silver idato and plated ware.. . ,. 127,800 

Diamonds and ,iewelry.. 307,418 

Moneys of bankers, brokers, etc... 3 ,7,os, 940 

Credits of banks, bankers, brokers, etc... . 3,474,848 

Moneys of other than bankers, etc. . 17,742,310 

Crwlits of other than bankers, etc... 30,541,451 

Bonds and stocks... . 4,409,7.34 

Shares of ciipital stock of companies not of this State.. 1,007,690 

Pawnbrokers’ property.... . . 53,944 

Projierty of corporations not enumerated.. . . 3,635,081 

Bridge property. .. .. 275,374 

Property of saloons and eating houses.. 319,190 

Household and office fnmituro.... 11 , , 533,445 

Investments in real estate and improvements.. 437,174 

Grain of all kinds. .... 6,894,768 

Shares of stock of State and national banks. .. 10,330,797 

AU other property. . 13,133,831 


Total value of personal property.. 183,530,987 

We make this statement to illustrate the detailed classification provided for the 
purpose of reaching personal proport/and bringing it uimn the rolls. 

Aggregate equalized assessed value of lands in 1899 in the several 

counties. . |314,609,328 

Equalized assessed value of town and city lots. 873,743,283 

Assessed value of personal proiwrty... 183,536,987 


Total property valuation, 1890. . 871,778,691 
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XquaHted oitetsmenU. 


'CbanuMr of proportr. 


1898. 


1117,402.907 

808,520,973 

291,138,354 

78,682,786 

4,050,8^ 

1114.902,459 
300,2)1,800 
284,372,381 
76,554.846 
2,433,126 





. ToUl. 

799,695,863 

778,474,910 



The total assessed valuation of property in 1886 was $793,568,498. 

It is a matter of common knowledge tnat tho actual value of even real estate 
and tan^ble property in such a mowing State as Illinois has greatly irfcreased since 
1886, while intangible property has been enormously augmented during that period. 

Manifestly, this general property-tax system is in effect a tax upon real estate 
and tangible property, while intangible forms of property, in which a large portion 
of the wealth of the State undoubtedly consists, apparently largely escaipe direct 
taxation under the methods employed. Where large masses of property escape, 
in consequence other large clas.si's of property must be excessively taxed. 

The assessed valuation of tangible property and capital stock of corporations 
of the State except railroads is only about one-third of tho assessed valuation of 
all the Mrsonal property of the Stato, which clearly indicates that such property 
is greatly undervalued as compared with the assessed valuation of other personal 
property. It must be remembered that this is a flourishing and industrial State 
full of large and growing cities, and, like other States of its class, a large portion 
of the business is conducted by corporations. 

' The wh()le system, so far as shown by the reports, clearly illustrates the grave 
inconsistencies, inequalities, and injustice which almost inevitably result from 
the inefftfctnal attempt to raise the income of the Stato by a tax assessed at a uni¬ 
form tate on all the manifold species of property existing to-day; a system pro¬ 
ductive of gre.at injustice unless substantially all property, personal and real, 
tangible and intangible, is brought upon tho tax rolls. 

The practical results of such a system as this are characterized by the Supreme 
Court of the United States in tho case of the Pacific Express Company ». Seibert, 
142 U. S., 851, as follows; “This court has repeatedly laid down the doctrine 
that diversity of taxation, both in reference to the amount inqio.sed and the vari¬ 
ous apecic.s of property selected, either for bearing its burdens or from being 
exempt from thejp, is not inconsistent with a ])orfect uniformity and equality <3 
taxation in the proper sense of those tenns; and that a sy.stem that imposes the 
same tax upon every species of property, irrespective of its nature or condition, 
or class, will bo destructive of the principle of uniformity and equality of taxa¬ 
tion, and of a just adaptation of property to its burdens.” 

Some intere.sting observations may be drawn from the foregoing schedule of 
personal property assessed. It is largely made up of assessments of different 
classes of tangible property. The amount of “ moneys of banks, bankers, brok¬ 
ers,” etc., assessed is no larger than the assessed valuation of tho “ hogs, sheep, 
and mules” of the State; while the asse.saed valuation of both moneys and credits 
of banks, bankers, brokers, etc., is not equal to that of either “ horses,” “ cattle,” 
or “ household goods ” of the State. It may be conclusively assumed that all of 
these divisions of property are greatly undervalued in assejsiuent, but it is alto¬ 
gether probable that horses, cattle, and hogs and similar forms of tangible 
property are more fully valued and that a much greater portion of such property 
IS assessed. 

Many other inconsistencies are apparent in this schedule. The value of shares 
of stock in State and national banks is about equal to tho value of horses, while 
the value of all moneys, credits, Iwnds, and stocks is ridiculously low, even allow¬ 
ing for the method provided by statute of assessing at one-flfth actual valuation. 

The total assessed value of personal property for 1899 was $183,536,987, about 
one-third greater than that of 1896 and 1897, while the valu.ation of real estate in 
1899 was 1^,251,604, more than three and two-thirds times that of personal prop¬ 
erty. In Cook County, including the city of Chicago, the following values 
appear: 


Total assessed value of— 

Personal property, 1899.$78,611,663 

Lands.17,164,9*7 

Town and city lots. 285,717,467 


Total property, 1899... 876,494,086 
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Among the dlvlsiona in the schedule ot assessed personal property for Cook 
Connt 7 appear the following: 


Franchises. 

Annuities and royalties. 

Merchandise. 

Moneys of bankers, brokers, etc. 

Credits of bankers, brokers, etc. 

Moneys of others than bankers, brokers, etc. 
Credits of others than bankers, brokers, etc. 

Bonds and stocks. 

Household and office furniture. 

Shares of stock in State and National banks 


000 


24,884,078 

652,426 

1,919,433 

4,208,885 

7,876,889 

2,685,699 

4,887,189 

5,719,188 


From these statements it is difficult to escape the conclusion that personalty is 
greatly undervalued or escapes taxation as conii>aro(l with real property, and Uiat 
corporate property is even more glaringly undervalued or omitted than personal 
property in general. 

From the statement of Cook County, it appears that the personal property is 
only about one-fifth of the whole property and about one-fourth of the value of 
the real estate of that county. 

It is shown that the general property tax system of the State as applied to all 
species of property is in effect a tax upon real estate and a portion of the tangible 
personal property, while the intangilne forms of property, in which a large part, 
sometimes estimated at one-half, of the wealth consists, successfully evade taxa¬ 
tion of a direct ch,aracter. 

The aggregate amount of taxes charged on the tax books in the year IfifiT'was: 

State taxes. $5,816,764.08 , 

Local taxes.. 41,82(7,826.87 


Total.•. 47,1S7,09C?95 

The average rate of taxation in the several counties, compiled by the State 
auditor from the returns received from the various county clerks, was, for 1896, 
$4.20 on the $100, and in 1897, $4.41. 

Dr. Ely refers to an essay of Dr. Simon N. Patten on the finances of the States 
and cities, published in Jena, Gennany, in 1878, which deals chiefly jvith taxa¬ 
tion in Illinois, and which ho says reveals a state of things in that Commonwealth 
precisely like that described in other States. The as.sessed valuation of Illinois in 
1875 was as follows; > 

Cattle. $80,000,000 

Railroads.-.. 60,000,000 

Real estate.. 780,000,000 

A ll other property. 165,000,000 


Total.. 1.085,000,000 

Real estate and railroads paid 78 per cent of the taxes, cattle 7 per cent, leaving 
only 15 per cent for all other property, which is, of course, absurd. 

Attention is called to the fact that a.s 80 S 8 ors and collectors of taxes are elected 
for 1 year only, by a system of rotation, and th.at they are devoid of that experi¬ 
ence which is an mdisiwnsable condition of a faithful performance of duty. The 
fact that one has enjoyed office for a year is regarded as a good reason why some 
one else should have a chance. Voters good-naturedly consider a special misfor¬ 
tune which has Iwfallen one of their number, or any special need, as a sufficient 
reason why he should be elected, and from motives of pity weak and inefficient 
men are elected. This appears, as far as the author’s observation has extended, 
to be common everywhere in the United States. 

Dr. Patten draws the justifiable conclusion that the failure of the system of tax¬ 
ation in Illinois is accounted for by the nature of the system itself, and that there 
must be a change to produce any considerable improvement. The practice of 
confining one's self to the one direct tax on the assessed value of property must, 
he thinks, be abandoned. » 

The statements of valuation and taxation we have given from the reports of 

g ubllc officials indicate that there is little or no improvement in the taxing system 
1 Illinois since the examination by Dr. Patten. 
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ILLINOIS TAX COMMISSION, ' 

In 1885 a tax cowmission was appointed by Governor Oglesby, which made a 
very careful examination of the revenue laws of Illinois, and in 1886 filed its 
report recommending some radical changes. The report was written by Milton 
Hay, an eminent lawyer of that State, and is entitled to high rank in the literature 
of the taxation of American States. 

Some of the defects set forth and changes recommended are of especial interest 
to all interested in the subject of State taxation: 

“ First. The gross inequality in the assessments of different pieces of property 
of the same kind, owned by different individuals in the same community, and of 
different kinds of property regwdless of ownership; as, for instance, real estate 
and personalty, a largo proportion of the personalty escaping taxation.'' 

It IS alleged that realty of different individuals is assessed fronrtwo-thirds or 
even the whole of its actual value down to one twenty-fifth of its value, the 
owner of one piece paying.^ or 6 per cent of the whole capital invested, while 
the owner of another pays ono-fourtli or one-fifth of 1 per cent, distinctions too 
invidious to be meekly borne. 

Equally glaring and unjust discriminations are shown as between personal prop¬ 
erty and realty in favor of the former, amounting in some species of that class to 
almost total escai)e from taxation. 

The system of eiiualization dealing with the aggregate assessment of different 
classes of property, raising or lowering each class in equal proportion by a fi.xed 
and arbitrary percentage, further discriminates against the higher assessments 
and in favor of the lower. 

The liability to inequitable assessments is further inci-eased by a system of 
undervalution or low-rate assessments. Inequalities that would be so suggestive 
'as to be. almost self-corrective as between full values eseaxw change when frac¬ 
tional value obtains, and the low rating virtually acts as an ostoi)pel of complaint 
on thepMt of the property owner, though rated higher than his neighbor. 

If is said that no remedy for this improper valuation seems possible unless some 
method be devised for divorcing the collection of State and local revenues. 

“ Without such a divorcement, no provisions of the law, however stringent, 
and no penalties which would be possible or desirable as sanctions of the law, 
would produce the desired result.” 

Hence the revenue system constructed and proposed by the commission is based 
upon the s^aration of State and local taxes. 

Another defect pointed out is in the Tuethods emidoycd under the present system 
in the assessmqnt of corporate and intangible forms of property. 

It is suggested in substance that there are now vast aggregations of capital of 
such a nature that their value can hardly be measured by methods applicable to 
other kinds of property. That corporate property can not be estimated in like 
miuiner as farm acres, cattle, or a stock of goods. That the separation in such 
cases of tangible property from intangible, and the a,s.so.ssmont in parts by different 
as-sessorsorboards,cannot be ratiouallyorsucce.ssfully made. “ The twoelemcnts 
of value belong together. If tom apart the towirship as.sessor deals with a dead 
body and the State board with a departed spirit.” 

Railroad, telegraph, telei>hono, express, and insurance conqianies should be 
treated for taxation as units, and estimated or valued by gome method consistent 
with their nature and the extent and complexity of their affairs. 

Another defect in the existing system is the want of a competent body having 
a general oversight of the entire business of assessment and the collection of 
$30,000,000 of annual revenue of the State. 

The commission recommends the alwlition of the office of township as.sessor and 
the substitution of county assessors, elected for 4 years and to be ineligible tor 
reelcction, with snflJcient pay to command the services of competent and reliable 
men, who shall be provided with offices at county seats and accessible there 
throughout the year, and who, with deputies throughout the county appointed by 
them, shall assess the property of their respective counties. 

Also, that better instrumentalities for ascertaining the value of property bo pro¬ 
vided, and to that end that each county be divided into small assessment distnets, 
and detailed maps, platSj and assessments be kept oiien for inspection by taxpayers, 
so that they can see their own and other assessments.' 

That adequate means be provided for the correction of any injustice or inequal¬ 
ity that may arise in assessment, and that a competent board of review be 
provided in each county. 

Tlic commission adheres to the existing system of assessment of corporations 
local in character, such as manufacturing, a^cnltural, or publishing companies. 
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by local assessors, on the same basis and in the same manner that individuals are 
taxed, and also recommends that the capital-stock tax be limited to corporations 
of a quasi-public character, and that of such corporations th^e local in char¬ 
acter, such as street railways, gas companies, etc., be assess^ by the county 
assessors instead of by a State board. 

In regard to the assessment of personal property of individuals, the commission¬ 
ers recommend that schedules bo required and a substantial penalty be imposed 
for false schedules, but that the requirement of the oath to such schedules be 
abandoned. They lielieve such requirement to be “ debauching to the conscience 
and subversive of the public morals.” 

To railroad property, they say, the ordinary rules of valuation have little appli¬ 
cation, the true criterion of value and the best basis of taxation being bmnd in 
their receipts. 

After a careful study of railroad statistics and much attention to the subject 
of the average proportion between gross receipts, expenditures, aud the capitalized 
value of railroads, they deduce the conclusion that a rate of taxation equal to the 
average rate throughout the State of Illinois, imposdJl uimn five times the amount 
of the gi'oss receipts of a railroad in that State or upon the Illinois jHirtion of the 
gross receipts of an interstate road, would bo just and more flexible than an arbi¬ 
trary percentage, provided that such rate of taxation should not exceed 5 per cent 
of such gross receipts. 

It is iiroposed to determine the average rate of taxation in the State by adding 
together all the taxe.s levied in the State and dividing the amount of the tax by 
the total assessed value of all the property in the State. 

It is suggested that this rule would bo fair and just if all the property in the 
State were ivssessed at its full cash value, as the law requires, but that if jn any 
portion the assessment should fall below the full value (a rosult’qnito possible in 
Illinois) the average rate would be increased in proiioi tion, and railroads would be., 
held to the same rate on full valuation that other property iiays on partial valuation; 
to guard against which injustice the limitation of 5 per cent of gross recsipts is 
proposed. • > 

In reviewing this proposed method for the taxation of railroads, the suggestion 
occurs that in all cases of divorcement of incompatible or irreconcilable elements 
or systems it is always advisable to make the separation complete and avoid any 
lingering conflict or misery. 

The proposition for the taxation of other quasi-public coiporations is as follows: 

Telegraph, $3 on each instrument. 

Express, Si per cent of the gross receipts. 

Public warehousemen, one third of 1 cent for every bushel of capacity of each 
elevator or granary. 

The commissioners also recommend certain limitations uxron the various classes 
of taxes for the i)roteotion of “ taxi)ayers from the rapacity of unprincipled tax 
consumers.” 

They finally recommend the appointment by the govomor of a State board of 
tax commissioners for general supervision of the taxation system of the State. 

It is apparent that this commission was more or less influenced and felt some¬ 
what handicajiped by the desirability of retaining, so far as practicable, the 
machinery of e.xisting laws for taxation so as to avoid friction in bringing about 
changes, and to projiose only such changes as would not involve changes in the 
organic law of the State. 

Unfortunately for the State, the legislature as yet has not adopted the changes 
recommended by the commission, and any substantial change in the existing sys¬ 
tem appears to bo difficult to bring about because of political and sectional consid¬ 
erations, although public opinion seems to be favorably affected by the work and 
agitation of such men as composed this commission, 

I c—VOL XI- 87 
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The primary method which obtains in this State for raising the greitor portion 
of public revenue is the general property tax upon assessed valuations; the greater 
portion of the property in the State, real and personal, including general corporate 
property, being subject to such direct tax through local assessment. 

Few important changes or modifications in the general property-tax system 
have been made. There has Veen no systematic effort to make the system “worse” 
by “improving it,” as Profi'ssor Ely might s<ay. 

The other distinctive method of tax,atiou is a .system of license fees, so called, 
in lieu of taxes by the valuation method. The interests <!oming within this method 
are chiefly cmiiorations of the class commonly designated as public service or 
quasi-public corporations, and include railroad, street-railway, telegraph, tele¬ 
phone, electric light and power, sleeping-car, boom, trust, and guaranty com¬ 
panies, and life, fire, and navigation insurance corporations, which will be con¬ 
sidered separately. 

Certain constitutional restrictions are imposed upon the legislature with refer¬ 
ence to the subject of taxation, the principal ones being that it is prohibited from 
„cnacting any but general laws for the assessment or collection of taxes, and that 
’such lav/s slnall bo uniform in their operation throughout the State; and that 
“the rjjlo of taxation shall bo uniform, and taxes shall bo levied upon such 
prororty as the legislatuio shall proscribe.” 

Under these constitutional limitations it has be(m held that the legislature can 
not authorize the valuation for taxation of one class of property on a diffei-ent 
basis or ratio to true valuation from that applied to other pi'operty in the same 
taxing district. But it has also been held that the constitutional requirement of 
uniformity is not violated by the taxation of a particular class or kind of property 
by a different method from that employed in taxing other property, provided the 
law is uniform in its operation throughout the State. 

Thus the existing metliod for 11 le taxation of tho luoperty a7id franchises of 
railroads and ether corporations, hy a fixed porcenta.ge of gross earnings paid 
wholly to the State in lieu of all otiier taxes, is constitutional. 

GENERAL PROPERTY TAX. 

Under the general property-tax system, State taxes, except those raised by 
other methods, hereinafter set forth, ai'e levied by legisl.ativo enactments, and 
apportioned to the several counties according to the value of taxable property 
therein, as fixed by tho State board of equalization; and these taxes, together with 
taxes for county, township, city, and village pniqioses, are based upon assessments 
on real and personal property, in the several loc.al taxing districts, by local assessors 
who are elected except when otherwise provided in special city or village char¬ 
ters, the town-ship or ward constituting, as a rule, a single assessment district. In 
tho general property-tax system, bore as elsewhere, the assessment is the founda¬ 
tion for the entire structure. 


PROPERTY LI.\HLE TO ASSESSMENT. 

All property in the State not specially exempt by statute is liable to asso.ss- 
inent for taxation, real and personal property being for that purpose spetafically 
and comprehensively defined, the latter including all debts due or to become due 
from solvent debtors, howovor evidenced or securnd, and “all goods, wares, mer¬ 
chandise, chattels, or effects of any nature or description having any real or 
marketable value.” > 

There are the usual exemptions of public property, the taxation of which would 
sorvo no useful juirpose; exemptions in aid of religious, benevolent, industrial, 
and other institutions deemed to be beneficial to society; special exemptions 
designed to promote certain industries, which include propel ty devoted to the 
manufacture of beet sugar for a limited period, property invested in the manu¬ 
facture of o.5ide of zinc or metallic zinc from native ores,’for limited periods, 
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investments in mutual savings funds or building and loan associations, etc.; 
exemptions of personal effects regarded as necessities, and exemptions of propert j 
taxed by some method other than directly by property valuation. 

ASSESSMENT. 

In general, real and personal property afe taxed separately in the usual manner. 

For the purposes of local taxation a corporation is denned to bo a resident in 
the district in which it has its ofidee or place of business. 

Shares of stock in banking associations or coriiorations orgasiized under State 
or Federal laws are assessed to the owners at local rates in the district where 
the bank is located. • 

To enable the assessors to assess bank stock to the proper persons, bank ofScers 
are required to furnish them with a statement showing name and residence of 
each shareholder and the amount of stock held by him. 

As a rule, assessments of real and personal property are made by estimate of the 
local assessors, some general statutory provisions being made for the assistance 
of the assessors. 

It is provided that “the articles of personal property shall as far as practicable bo 
valued by the assessor upon actual view at their true cash value.” The assessor 
is not confined to such property as he may discover, but if he has reason to 
believe that any taxable has other property liable to taxation, ho may increase 
the assessment as in his judgment appears to be just and equitable. Ho has 
authority to examine the property owner under oath as to the items .and value of 
all his personal property liable to taxation, other than money, notes, bonds, 
mortgages, and other securities. 

In case of his refusal to testify, or in case the assessor sliould flesire further evi¬ 
dence, sworn evidence from others having knowledge of the m.attor may be taken. 

To enable the assessor to determine the amount of money, notes, mortgages, or 
other credits or securities for which any person should bo ap.scssed, and theamount 
of indebtedness to be dednetad therefrom, he is required to make a statement 
under oath of the average amount of such money, etc., and the average amount 
of indebtedness which ho niiay bo entitled to deduct for each month of the year 
ending May 1, and the net average thus ascertained is assessiiblo for taxation. 

No penalties are provided for fiiilure or refusal to peiform these duties except 
that the assessor is liable to a fine if ho aca-epts the .statements as to moneys, 
credits, etc., without its being .signed and sworn to, and a property owner who inten¬ 
tionally imakes a falsestati.'ment is liable to a bufeit <if SIO tor each $100 worth of 
taxable property thereby withheld from the knowledge of the aijsessor. 

• 

Valwdioii of real and personal properly, ISOS. 


CJa&s of proporty. 

Valuation 
by local 
assessors. 

Valuation by 
State board. 


&ji9,9t)0,522 

108,613,489 

$182,283,031 

117,710,909 



028,601,011 

(500,000,000 



Total town, city, village, and county taxes levied for 1807.|14,818,899.2i5 

State taxes apportioned to counties. 2,341,427.0.*) 


Total. 17,000,328.78 


Total town, city, village, and county taxes levied for 1807 .$14,818,899.23 

State taxes apportioned to counties. 2,341,427.0.*) 

Total. 17,080,320.78 


Ahstraet of assessment rolls, ISOS. 

Personal propex-ty: 

Tangible— 

Horses. .. 

Neat cattle.. 

Mules and asses. 

Sheep and lambs ,. 

Swine.;. 

Grain, etc. 

Leaf tobacco. 

Private libraries.... 

Watches. 

Wagons, etc..-.— 

Furniture. .. 


$10,575,343 

11,422,994 

4.5,800 

7.50,985 

1,406,377 

283,108 

08,197 

81,029 

871,731 

8,117,814 

166,784 
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Personal property—Continued. 

Tangi We—Continued. 

Pianos, o»^iins, etc. 

Sayr logs ... 

Timlier.. 

Railroad ties.. 

Telegraph poles.. ... 

Stcamhoats .., t. 

Merchants’ and manufacturers’ stock 
Other tangible property.... 


$1,974,169 
2,873,944 
419,9.57 
5,45.5 
15,085 
531,076 
33,008,269 
10, .563,231 


Total tangible..... 70,726,188 

Intangible— ===== 

Money.. ... .." 7,163.444 

Bonds and mortgages. ... 13,514 ,227 

Bank stock..., ....>■ . 7,5a8,890 

Other intangible personal property . 3,530,740 


Total intangible 


31,787,301 


Total personal property. 108,513,489 

Real estate: ~ " 

City and village lots. 261,397,460 

Lands. 258,693,062 

' f, .... ..— 

Total real estate.... 519,990,522 


Grand total 


038,604,011 


Statement of asseaml raluatioiiH in Wisconsin from JSS4 to ISOS. 


Assessed val* Assessed val- AgffrcKate as- Equalized 
uationof all real nation of jMir- seiwed valuation valuation of all 
estate. sonal proiKirty. of all property. properly. 


9,821,1*69.00 
tt,66s,r>y7.00 
W,692,717.00 
i:J, 061,009.00 
:i.S2,105.91 
;8,929,806.90 
^2,763,7^1.48 
7,647,5.54.74 
«, 527,156.19 
:l,5;«,782.70 
1,101,304.42 
1,4.%,30(;.97 
5,363,097.18 
0,&47,C36.76 
6,091,701.00 
3,491,4.54.00 
7,546,705.00 
2,746,793.00 
6,796,026.00 
0,006,309.00 
4,690,375.00 
9,596,729.00 
3,249,295.00 
1,417,873.00 
9.2(«,374.82 
8,175,24.5.00 
5,932,572.00 
7,124,810.00 
6,2.52,895.00 
4,319,93.5.00 
8,853,891.00 
8,948,279.00 
), 831,764.00 
), 608,397.00 
5,202,277.00 
1,948,601.00 
7,527,974.00 
1,884,891.00 
1,639,922.00 
3,444,430.00 
1.224,81.5.00 
1,62.5,693.48 
), 669,166.00 
4,990,522.00 


32,796,741.00 
4,172,164.00 
5,624.455.00 
6,2156,'411.00 
23, .52.5,533.76 
13,007,893.04 
27,W)6,7(i].56 
24,092,610.4-1 
21, .331,861.55 
26,481,610.91 
31,838,025.10 
32,811,313.33 
36,260,8.57.01 
50,821,841.71 
49,020,474.00 
82,737,142.00 
79,218,63.3.00 
76,757,910.00 
81,201,828.00 
80,613,943.00 
81,786,989.00 
77,827,663.00 
79,666,340.00 
77,362,481.00 
96,077,208.00 
88,127,940.00 
89,747,571.00 
92,775,636,00 
100,507,690.00 
107,128,673.00 
109,096,472.00 
111,153,604.00 
104,713,164.00 
107,829,316.00 
103,164,010.00 
113,022,341.00 
112,311,668.00 
107,120,453.00 
103.808,297.00 
118,262,683.00 
116,471,813.00 
111,821.913.88 
110,066,353.00 
108,513,489.00 


322,618,710.00 
88,840,761.00 
64,217,202.00 
69,918,020.00 
161,907,639.70 
152,537,700.00 
170,270,516.04 
151,7-10,165.18 
152,859,017.74 
147,015,322.74 
152,939,329.62 
151,266,620.30 
161,623,951.19 
211,072,478.47 
196,112,175.00 
826,231,696.00 
826,755,238.00 
829,503,703.00 
337,997,854.00 
310,620,252.00 
316,470,461.00 
337,424,392.00 
352,815,635.00 
361,780,354.00 
465,340,582.32 
406,303,185.00 
425,680,143.00 
429,900,445.00 
446,770,685.00 
471,448,608.00 
487,050,036.00 
490,101,783.00 
504,544,928.00 
628,337,718.00 
538,366,287.00 
566,970,942.00 
579,839,542.00 
591.004,844.00 
602,448,219.00 
624,707,118.00 
632,680,^00 
633,347,607.36 
629,^35,608.00 
628,504,011.00 


864,286,714.00 
87, .500,000.00 
160,000,000.00 
1.50,000,000.00 
17.5,000,000.00 
168,620,233.70 
184,062,536.00 
180,984,454.38 
182,507,222.13 
153,071,773.42 
152,652,752.00 

157.416.297.97 
162,320,153.61 

196.851.160.97 
241,440,774.00 
244,440,774.00 
466,900,800.00 
455,900,800.00 
390,454,875.00 
390,454,876.00 
421,286,1459.00 
421,285,359.00 

423,596,290.^ 
423,596,290.00 
4l3,102,7tt>.00 
438,971,801.00 
445,582,720.00 
447,801, moo 
456,325,171.00 
469,510,1.57.00 
476,396,351.00 
488,139,611.00 
681,264,749.00 
673,229,855.00 
677,092,816.00 
692,890,719.00 
623,859,417.00 
664,000,000.00 
654,000,000.00 
654,000,000.00 
603,473,526.60 
600,000,000.00 
600,000.000.00 
600,000,000.00 
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An analysis of this statement will disclose the character of the work of assess¬ 
ment and eqnalization of property in this State coining within the general property- 
tax laws. The ex^duigly low valuation of all real and petsonal properly m 
tins large and wealthy State, bemg but $(100,000,000, and the ratio of real to por- 
TOnal property reveal at a glance the inefficiency and inequality of a-ssessinent. 
umlervaluShin*’'^^^™**'^ heen described as a “ patchwork of arbitrary 

As illustrations of thef^oss inequalities in the assessment of personalty, it is 
stated by the tax commission of 1898 that 13 counties in the State failed in i897 to 
make any return under the head of average amount of moneys in possession and 
on deposit, while the official reports show that there was on deposit m the.banks in 
those counties the sum of $5,«63,861.99. 

Msessed under this head in the State that year was $7,163 444 
while the reports of the national. State, and private banks showed the amounts of 
deposits to have been $74,078,796.65. 

There were 81 counties that did not return any nc^es, bonds, or mortgages. 

LIQUOE-LICENSE FEES. 

Separate provision is made for the granting of licenses for the sale of intoxi¬ 
cating liquors by town and village boards and by the common councils of cities. 

•r® ''® is in towns ordinarily $100, and in villages and 

cities |300 per year, which amounts may bo increased to not more than $400 in 
toiras and not more than $.')00 in cities and villages by vote of the electors under 
certain conditions and restrictions. 

The funds derived from such license fees are directed to be n#cd primarily for 
tne siipport of tlie poor, but in practical working the inonoys so derived virtually 
go into the genp,ral fund of the town, city, or village in which the license is* 
granted. The following is an incomplete statement of the amounts so raised; 

Amount collected in 640 towns and village,s in 1897 $5,S4 7 .tt 70 

Amount collected in 100 cities in 1897.979!l63!o3 


Total. 


1,503,910.73 


POLL TAX. 

Another source of revenue is a poll tax upon male residents between 31 and 60 
ye.ara ot .ago, with certain exemptions, aiiioiintiiig to ,JI.60 per poll each year. 

enforced in all parts of the State, and its repeal is,advocated. In 
1897, out of 1,137 towns and villages in the State, only 493 made any attempt to 
collect poll taxes, and the total amount they collected was $95,871.75. Of the 111 
cities only 39 reported any poll tax raised in 1897, .and the total amount obtained 
was the sum of $13,578.37. 

In that year there was not one county in which all the taxpaying districts raised 
a poll tax, and there were 8 counties in which there was not a dollar of such tax 
collected. 

DEFECTS IN THE PEOPEBTY-VALUATION SYSTEM. 

Some valuable lessons may be drawn as to the practical working of tho general 
property-tax system by reference to detV;cts in that system in operation in Wis¬ 
consin, pointed out by the Wisconsin tax commission in its able and valuable 
report of 1898, from which much of the infonuation herein contained is derived. 

Under that system the amount ot tax which each person is to pay is apportioned 
upon the basis ot the taxable property which he owns. The as.sessment is at the 
foundation of this taxing system. It is show that properly under local assess- 
widely different bases, but that vast amounts are annually 
left off the assessment rolls entirely. 

For the purpose of testing the efficacy of asscs-sment laws in this regard, com¬ 
parison is made between the United States census reports of 1890 and the State 
census of 1896. 


Total true valuation of aUmroporty, 1890. $1,833 308 633 

From which was deducted value of railways, telegraphs, tele- ’ ’ 

phones, etc. 333,308,533 


Leaving estimated true value of taxable property. 1,500,000,000 


Showing the discrepancy between the true valuation as thereby stated and the 
assessed valuation of property assessed locally in 1890 to be substantiallv 
$ 1 , 000 , 000 , 000 . 
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It is stated by the commission that on account of this unequal raluation and 
omission of property from the assessment rolls, statistics and daily experience 
show that the people least able to tear the bjurden of taxes are often those nyon 
whose shoulders these burdens are laid most heavily. “Because the possessions 
of the poor'man are few and tangible and in plain sight they are all carried into 
the assessment roll, while the stocks, Isjnds, mortgages, and other valuable securi¬ 
ties of the wealthy man for the mo.st part escape the assessor's notice.” 

Statistics are produced by the commission showing that about three-fourths of 
the live stock owned by the fanners is assessed upon the rolls at about 60 per cent of 
the total true value as fixed by the State census, and conijiarison is made between 
that class of {iroperty and bank deposits, the amount of individual deposits at a 
given date being shown as follows: 

In the National banks.$26,633,453.86 

In the State banks... .24, .58.3,141.45 

In pri vate banks.-.. 4,537,542.64 


Total. .. 5,5,754,137.95 

According to tho report of the secretary of state, the total assessed value of 
money m possession .and on deposit on the same date was only $3,032,103, or a 
little over 5 per cent of the true value of deposits alone. 

It is estimated that tho amount of personal property in Wisconsin is fully equal 
in value to real e-stoto, yet tlie amount assessed is only 17 per cent, or about one- 
sixth, of tho total property assessed and has been ste<idily decreasing for several 
years. Aside from tho vast .amount of intangible property omitted from the 
rolls, .’t is stated, that there are millions of dollars worth of tangible, visible 
property which at present e.scapcs taxation through tho imperfection and looso- 
,ness of tho laws. The vicious practice of undervaluation and unequal valua¬ 
tion by 'local assessors is clearly pointed out and severely condemned by this 
commif.sion; 

" The habit of undervaluation is one of such long standing that in most assess¬ 
ment districts sots or series of .arbitrary valuations for assessment purposes having 
become establislied, those originating in slight departures from true values 
have been changed from time to time, according to the notions of successive 
assessors, previous assessments being taken as a guide or standard rather than 
actual values, until the whole becomes but a mass of arbitrary figure.s. Assess¬ 
ment valuations have thus come to be a fact, and are commonly considered and 
treated as something apart from and unrelated to actual values. 

“ The feeling^on the part of tho assessor that he la bound by no definite rule or 
standard begets indifference and carelessness, gives bias or prejudice free play, 
and with the easy-going or intentionally dishonest offici.al affords both room 
and cover for favontism and partiality. The members of the tax commission 
have found frequent instances of an almost open and avowed practice of favor¬ 
ing particular interests and industries or classes of property by low assessments, 
such discrimination being justified upon grounds of supposed public policy. Of 
course there are localities where the assessments have for years been made or 
supervised hymen of character and ability, and in these no glaring inequalities 
exist. But in very many instances, perhajis in the majority of cases, the assess¬ 
ment has come to bo hardly more th,an a farce. But this so-called assessment 
roll, with a piece of perju^ attached in the form of the assessor’s oath, is 
solemnly accepted as the basis on which citizens are asked, and virtually forced, 
to make their contribution to tho heavy and constantly increasing burden of 
taxation. The iierjury documents are also supposed to form the basis of the 
county Mualization and ultimately the basis for the apportionment of State 
taxes. They are, in fact, in most instances discredited and almost wholly dis¬ 
regarded. The legislature itself recognizes their unreliahility by directing the 
abstracts of assessments to be supplemented by statistics of population and such 
other loose data as may be gathered to aid boards of equalization to guess at the 
value of taxable property in the various districts. 

“The county assessment becomes a disgraceful struggle between the members 
of the county board, each striving to help his own dlstnct at the expense of the 
others. The members of the county board from the towns are often arrayed 
against those from the city and whichever side is in' the minority immediately 
proceeds to make more towns or wards, as the case maybe, in order to get more 
votes.” 

“ Nor does the evil end with the county asses.sment. The arbitrary and unre¬ 
liable local assessments, supplemented by the eqimlly unreliable county assessment, 
constitute the principal data upon which the State board .of equalization must 
make its assessment,” 
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Dr. B. T. Ely, in his work on Taxation in American States and Cities, in dis¬ 
cussing taxation in Wisconsin, refers to a statement made to him by a gentleman 
of prominence and an officeholder in that State, as follows: t‘ Yon see in me a 
monument of the iniquity of our present system of taxation. When I was a poor 
and struggling young man with $500 or $000 worth of personalty, I* paid on all 
that I had, but now that I really have something I keep still and pay taxes on 
only a part of my property. Indeed, when I think about taxation, I feel like 
turning anarchist and blowing things up with dynamite*" 

For the purjiose of providing a remedy that would reach the “ root of the evil ” 
and prevent undervaluation of property, the tax commi.ssion of 180,S recom¬ 
mended radical changes in the laws of property assessment and a rigid listing of 
Iicrsonal property by owners. 

TAXATION OF NOTES, BONDS, MORTGAGES, AND OTHER SECURITIES. 

This subject of coruiuanding interest to the people of all Slates where such 
securities are locally taxed under (ho valuation syltem is ably discussed by the 
Wisconsin tax commission as to its effect in that State. Tho omission of this 
kind of proiiorty from assessment is said to be the most noticeable of all defects 
in the administration of the tax laws in Wisconsin, and it is shown that such 
property largely oscaiies taxation entirely. 

From 1877 to 1807 the aggregate ;is.sesBed valuation of real estate in Wisconsin 
increased from .$074,417,88;! to $510,000,5.50, or about SOJ percent. During the same 
period the assessed value of personal property increased from .$77,!i(i3,481 to 
$108,513,489, or only about 40i per cent. Assuming that the aggregate true value 
of personal property is ordinarily at least equal to that of real estate ancl keeps 
pace with it in a growing Commonwealth, these facts indieateiiot only that per¬ 
sonal property is very largely withheld in this State, but that tho practice i» 
steadily growing. 

In 1897 the total assessed value of money, credits, notes, bonds, and msrtgages 
in the St,ate was $30,677,071. • This amount is about 194 pw' cent of all personal 
property and is only 3J per cent of tho assessed value of all re.al and personal 
proMrty. 

“The sm.all fraction of this class of proxiorty actually assessed is chiefly 
owned by iiersons who have not acejuired the art of ev.aslon or whoso scruples 
will not permit them to evade tho law, and those whoso sitmation is such 
that their property affairs are for the time being cxiiosed to inspection, as in tho 
case of ostales in the probate court and tho like. 

“The pernicious custom of undervaluation of all classes or property fosters 
and iiroi notes tho practice of evasion. * 

“ Again, very large numbers of people regard the taxation of moneys loaned and 
full taxation also (if the proj(erty upon wliich the loan is secured as double taxa¬ 
tion which they have a moral right to evade. As the property itself can not 
ordinarily bo hidden, the intangible thing, tho mortgage, is kept out of sight if 
possible.” 

MOBTaAOES. 

Under the system existing in this State a moi-tgage of real estate is deemed per¬ 
sonal property, and is liable to taxation as such according to its value. The real 
estivte covered by the mortgage is also liable to taxation according to its value, 
without reduction on account of the mortgage. 

While no definite data are obtainable from assessment .statistics to show tho 
value of mortgages actually assessed for taxation, it is shown that only a very 
small proportion of mortgages liable to ta.xation in Wisconsin are in fact 
assessed. 

The commission, after this showing, state that “ a considerable number of the 
ablest investigators have frankly declared that the direct taxation of intangible 
assets as property by the valuation method is wholly impracticable as to those 
who seek to evade, and very unjust as to those who do not. But the greater num¬ 
ber of suggestions and demands have been for more stringent laws and more 
drastic methods to compel individuals to disclose what they have of this kind of 
property, and to compel assessors to discover and .assess tho same. State legisla¬ 
tures have frequently enacted laws of this character and many States have for 
years maintained most rigid systems in this respect, but in no case have wo found 
that substantial or satisfactory results have been obtained. Professor Ely, in his 
work on taxation, speaking of such systems, says: ‘ It is characteristic of this 
system that tho ihore you perfect it tho worse you make it.’ ” 

The commission, after discussing the experience of Ohio, New York, California, 
and Massachusetts on tho taxation of such securities, says: "While fully con¬ 
curring in the conclusion reached in the other States that an attempt to tax 
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directly most forms of intangible assets is only jiartirily successful, and that so 
far as successful the law operates quite unequally, we are still unable to recom¬ 
mend the repeal of the laws for the taxation of such property at the present time. 
Our chief reason for this is the want of a complete substitute meeting our 
approval.” 

The commissioners recommend ns a partial substitute an inheritance tax. They 
also recommend that the entire administration of the tax laws be placed in the 
hands or at least under figid supervision of capable and disinterested agents of 
the State, to give their entire time to official duty, such agents to consist of a 
State board or officer and such subordinate officers as may be necessary. 

TAXATION OF CORPORATIONS. 

Except as otherwise specially provided, corporations pay taxes upon property 
valuations in the same way as natural persons, and this applies to foreim corpora¬ 
tions doing business in the State as well as to those organized under the laws of the 
State. But stock in such corporations as are required to pay taxes upon their 
property in the same manner as individuals is expressly exempted from taxation. 

As to all corporations taxed upon property valn.ation, there are no special pro¬ 
visions for a tax on corporate franchises. 

Upon organization domestic coniorations pay a fee of $3.5 per thousand dollars 
of capital for incorporating if the cairital stock is $35,000 or less, and $I per 
thousand in addition for each $1,000 of capital stock over,and above $35,000. 

Foreign corporations desiring to do business within the State file with the sec¬ 
retary of state an authenticated copy of their articles of association, .and pay 
therefdr a fee of $35. These fees applied to corporations are not regarded as a 
franchise tax. 

" The real property of corporations is required to be taxed in the assessment dis¬ 
trict wljCTe located at local rates. 

Personal property belongin|; to foreign corporations is assessed in the assess¬ 
ment district where the agent in charge resides; or if none, wherever such property 
is located. 

The personal property of domestic corporations is assessed in the district where 
the principal office or place of business is located, by local assessors, and is taxed 
at local rates. 

The legislftnre, recognizing from the earlier experience of the State the imprac¬ 
ticability of assessing such property in separate parts or the franchises separately, 
recently made special provisions as to mains, hyllrants, pipes, and other fixtures 
and appurtenances of waterworks, gas, and electric light plants not owned or 
operated by any municipality. Such propcirty, and all real estate neceas.arily used 
in the operating of such plants, including machinery, corporate franchises, if 
operated by a corporation—in short, the entire proiX)rty of such a company—is 
required to be valued and asseased together as a single item or unit and as personal 
property in the assessment district where the piincipal place of business is located. 

Jnrther special provisions are made for the apportionment of such values where 
the mains, pipes, poles, wires, etc., of such corap.anies are partly in one and partly 
in another taxing district. Such property is taxed at local rates upon such 
assessed valuations in the same way as other personal property. 

RAILROADS. 

In 1854 a statute was mssed by which “ the legislature committed itself to the 
theory of taxing railroads on the ba.sis of gross earnings.” This system has since 
been adhered to and still prevails, changes in taxation rates having been made 
from time to time and railroads classified according to amount of gross earnings 
per annum. 

The tracks, right of way, depot grounds and buildings, machine shops, rolling 
stock, and aU other property necessarily used in operating any railroad in this 
State, belonging to any railroad company, including pontoon and pile pontoon 
raili-oads, are exempt from taxation for any purpose, except special assessments 
for local improvements in cities and villages, such property coming under the 
license system. All lands owned or claimed by any auch railroad company not 
adjoining its track are subject to ail taxes. 

Every railroad company and every person operating a railroad in the State, 
except railroads operated by horse jHjwer, is required to make and return to the 
State treasurer, upon blanks to be furnished by the treasurer, before the 10th day 
of February in each year, a true statement of the gross earnings for the preced¬ 
ing calendar year, of the number of miles of road operated by such comj^ny or 
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person, and the gross earnings per mile per annum during snch year. Such state¬ 
ment must bo verified by the oath of the secretary or treasnrer of the company 
or of the person so operating snch railroad. • 

Upon the retum of siich statement and payment of the license fee hereinafter 
stated such company or person is entitled to and receives from the State treasurer 
a license to operate such railroad for the»calondar year commencing on the Ist 
day of January preceding. 

The annual license fees ro(iuired to be paid are as follows: 

1. Four per cent of tho gross earnings of all railroads, except those operated 

on pile and pontoon or pontoon bridges, whose gross earning equal or exceed $.3,000 
per annum per mile of operated railroad. , 

2. Three and one-half i)er cent of tho gross earnings of railroads, except those 
operated on idle and isuitoon bridges, whose gross earnings equal or exceed |2,600 
and less than $3,000 per annum per mile of operated railroad. 

3. Three per cent of the gross earnings of all railroads, except those operated 
on pile and pontoon or pontoon bridges, whose grpss earnings equal or exceed 
$3,000 and are less than $2,!500 per annum per mile of operated railroad. 

4. Five dollarspor mile of <all operated railroads, except those operated on pile or 

f mntoon bi idges, whose gross earnings equal $1,500 per mile per annnm and are 
ess than $3,000 perannuin per mile of operated road, and in addition 81 per cent of 
their gross earmiEgs in excess of $1,500 per annum per mile and under $2,000 per 
mile per annnm, 

5. Five dollars per mile of operated railroad by all companies whoso gross earn¬ 
ings are less than $1,500 per mile per annum. 

6. Two per cent of the gross earnings of all railroads which are operated on 
pile and pontoon or pontoon bridges, wMch gross earnings shal$be returned as to 
such parts thereof as are within the State. 

This license fee is bii.sed upon the gross earnings from owration in JAe Statef 
including such proportion of earnings from interstate traffic as is calculated to 
luive been earned within tho State. • 

One-half the license fee is required to be paid at the time the license is isfced, 
and one-half before the 10th day of August in each year. 

The penalty attached for neglect to obtain such license or to pay the fee there¬ 
for, or any piart thereof, is declared to be the forfeiture of the sum of $10,000 to 
the State, to be recovered by an action brought by the attorney-general therefor, 
and the forfeiture of all rights, privileges, and franchises; but such company or 
person so neglecting may make snch return and pay such license fee'upon appli¬ 
cation to the court in which such action to declare the forfeiture is pending, and 
upon snch terms as such court shall direct. • 

The Idanks furnished by the State treasurer for snch statement, and which must 
be fully filled out, require tho statement of gross receipts to bo itemized, showing 
receipts separately from pas.sengers, mails, express companies, freight, use of 
cars, sloeping-c:ir companies for transportation of sleeping cars, and from idl other 
sources, specifying the same; also tho gross receipts as earned or received each 
month, tho number of miles in operation on December 81 next preceding, and the 
number of miles built and operated in the preceding calendar year. 

The money derived from such taxation is paid into the general fund of tho 
State, and is applied to the general State expenses, thus giving all districts of the 
State equal benefit from such taxation by reducing tho amount of State taxes, 
whether or not such districts are traversed by railroads. 

This general distribution of railroad license foes is the cause of some complaint, 
because of the amount of such propei’ty centered in the cities. A partial answer 
is made that railroads are peculiarly subject to the control of the State, derive 
their valuable fi-anchises from tho State, and at times are vitally dependent upon 
the State for protection. 

As hereiifbcforo stated, this method of taxation has been held to be constitutional, 
While tho method as applied to railroads carrying on interstate commerce can 
hardly be conceded by railrotul companies to be within the Federal Constitution, 
it lias been generally acquiesced in as reasonably satisfactory. Indeed, we were 
informed by public officials of that State that railroad companies generally pre¬ 
ferred to be taxed by this method, even though the amount of taxes Imposed 
should be as large or oven somewhat larger than under the general property tax, 
because of its simplicity, reliability, certainty, and cheapness to both State and 
railroads. 

From the table compiled by a tax commissioner aprointed by the legislature of 
Wisconsin in 18118 to investigate and report upon the subject we find that rail¬ 
roads of the first chass, the owt of construction of which aggregated $375,018,119, 
paid a tax of $1,288,085.14, or about forty-five one-hundredthS of 1 per cent of such 
cost. 
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Hoads of the third class, costing $1,051,432, paid a tax of $3,005.81, or about 
twenty-eight one-hnndredths of 1 per cent of the cost. 

Roads of the fourth class, costing $11,506,040, paid a tax of $4,645.33, or about 
four and one-third one-hundredths of 1 per cent of the cost. 

Roads of 'the fifth class, costing $15,353,963, i>aid a tax of $3,487.61, or one and 
six-tenths one-hundredths of 1 per cent,.ot the cost. 

There are no roads belonging to the second class. 

e 

The yield of the railroad taxes for the years 1883-1898 is shown by the following 
table: 


Fiscal y<far ending SepteiHl)er 30— 
1882.... 

1883 . 

1884 . 

1885 . 

1886 . 

1887 ... 

1888 ... 

1889 . 

1890 .. . 

1891 . 

1893.. 

1893 . 

1894 . 

1895 . 

1896 .. 

. 1897.. 

1898!. 


$586,838.58 

683,083.51 

754,369.44 

733,195.67 

747,870.99 

703,994.56 

1,068,633.96 

947,773.04 

1,008,550.04 

1,110,040.64 

1,220,671.88 

1,156,360.75 

1.438,758.66 

1,175,753.53 

1,173,793.63 

1,265,094.54 

1,247,357.03 


The jji-oss earnings of Wisconsin roads for 1898 were $35,191,000 and the net 
earnings $13,225,000. 

The ta.xes paid that year were |I ,247,.357, or alwut one-tenth of the net eamings. 

As stated elsewhere, the cost of this class of property affords no reliable criterion 
of its true value. This is illu.strated by tho business condition of Wisconsin rail¬ 
roads. Wliile some are operated with profit and pay largo dividends, others are 
not, and some are in the hands of receivers, this class of property being of such 
peculiar chdracter, its corporate elements of value so fluctuating and changeable, 
that it can hardly be measured bythn standards applied to general property. The 
true cash value,of a railroad can probably be determined only by the resnlt of its 
operation for a period of years, regardless of its cost. 

In 1899 a determined eflfort was made in the legi.slatnre to change the method 
of taxation in the State, and also to increase the amount of taxes or license fees, 
but nothing definite in that direction was accomplished. 

A statute was enacted creating a State tax commission for the pnrjiose of 
investigating the existing system of taxation and reporting the result of such 
investigation to the legislature, with recommendations for the improvement of 
the system and the equalization of taxes throughout the State. 

This commission is now actively engaged in carrying out its important work 
andgiving special attention to the investigation of the subject of railroad taxation, 
with a view to determining whether or not the present system of license fees on 
gross eaniinjpi should be abolished and tho ad valorem method, so called, adopted 
for the taxation of railroad property; or, if the prc.seut system should be retaioed, 
what method should be adopted to determine the percentage of gross earnings 
to be paid which will make the tax equal to the rate of taxation imposed on otter 
property. 

Govemor Scofield, in his me.ssago to the legislature for 1899, made the following 
comments and recommendations as to the operation of the license system: 

“ I am convinced that, while the license system of taxing certain corporations 
now in force is the most practicable method yet evolved, it yet has elements of 
unfairness .and inequality which might, jiartially at least, bo eliminated. * • • 
Our present graded license system of taxing the railroad companies contains some 
glaring inconsistencies. Wo have under this system five classes of roads, the 
classification lieing based uixm the earnings per mile. The first class pays 4 per 
cent upon its gross earnings. The second class is taxed Si per cent on its gross 
earnings. The fourth class pays $5 per mile and 34 per cent on all eamings over 
$1,506 per mile up to $2,000 per mile. The fifth class pays $5 per mile oidy. 

“ The report of the railroad commissioner of the State, which will be laid before 
you, contains some figures which show tho inequalities of this classification. For 
instance, tte class of roads which pay 4 per cent of their gr oss eamings pay the 
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equivalent of a rate of forty-five one-hnndredths of 1 per cent upon the cost of 
the road. The third class, which pays S per cent of their gross earnings, pays hut 
twenty-eight one-hnndredths of 1 per cent upon the cost. Tli« fourth class pays 
hut four and one-third one-hundredths of 1 per cent upon the cost, wljile the fifth 
class pays hut one and eight-tenths one-hundredths of 1 per cent upon the cost. 

“The commissioner’s report shows that some of the roads which pay the trifling 
sum of $5 per mile in taxes, and from which the aggregate sum received varies 
from $60 upward, show in their own reports large earnings, and, in some cases, 
that the management of the roads have been able to pay largo dividends. 

“In view of these very noticeable inconsistencies I recommend that the classi¬ 
fication be abolished entirely and that a unifonn license fee upon the gsoss earn¬ 
ings he charged all roads doing business within the State, regardless of what 
their mileaj'o or earnings may he. If tho 4 per cent fee upon the gross earnings 
which tho Mst-class roads now pay wore charged all of the roads, the income of 
the State, based upon the returns for the past year, would be largely increased.” 

In jiersonal conversation with Governor Scofield, who has apparently given tho 
subject of taxation in Wisconsin very careful thou^t and study, he highly com¬ 
mended the license system as applied to the taxation of railroads, the tax being 
levied by the State for State purposes, stating that he regar ded it as the best system 
yet devised for tho taxation of such property; that, in bis opinion, tho rail¬ 
roads in Wisconsin paid more taxes according to property value than ,any other 
corpor.ate property in the State; and that ho was inclined to the opinion, from the 
investigation he had made, that under that system they were paying tlndr full 
proportionate share of taxation, apparently having talten into cousidei ation in 
reaching that conclusion the fact that real estate is grossly undervahuid and 
that a vast amount of personal property escapes taxation uiidei»the local assess¬ 
ment system. 

SLEEPING-CAR COMPANIES. • 


By an act passed in 1883 sleeping-car companies wore required to pay an anjiual 
license fee of 2 per cent of their gross earnings made by tho use of such cars 
between jwints within the State during the preceding calendar year. 

In 1885 the statute was amended, increasing the amount to 4 per cent of the gross 
earnings, which continued to be the rate until the yp.ar 189!). Tho supreme court 
of Wisconsin construed tho act to mean that under its provisions the comp;miea 
were only required to return tho gross earnings they derived from the,transporta¬ 
tion of passengers from one point to another wholly within the Slate, and if such 
wore not tho constniction of tho act it would bo unconstitutional, as interfering 
and restricting interstate commerce. (State v. Pullman Co., 04 Wis., 99.) 

This decision was put to a practic,al use by some sleeping-car companies by sell¬ 
ing to a passenger desiring transportation between two iioints within the State a 
ticket to some point beyond the State lino. This increased niih^ago was of no 
benefit to the passenger, and the sale was not reported in the annual reiiort of 
earnings. 

The limited amount of earnings so returned and tho comparali vely small benefit 
derived by the State from such taxation is shown by the foihnviu’g table of tho 
yield of sleeping-car conqiany taxes in the years 1890 to 1898, inclusive: 


1890 

1891 

1892 
1898 
1894 


$1,365.67 

894.32 

1,214.90 

1,193.04 

1,223.39 


1895 . $.503.80 

1890 . 2,031.14 

1897 . 901.7-5 

1898 . 8,52.69 


In 1899 an act was ii;is.scd which provides for an assessment of the .actual value 
of the property of sleeping-car companies within tho State. 

By the provision of this act each sleeping-car company, wherever organized or 
incorporated. Including companies ownmg dining, buffet, chair, parlor, and palace 
oars, is required to file with the State treasurer, during tho month of July in 
c<ach year, a report under oath for the year ending April 30 next preceding, con¬ 
taining the name of the company, location of principal office, nature and when 
organized, officers, chief officer or managing agent in Wisconsin, total amount of 
capital stock, number of slpires, par value and market value, or, if no market value, 
the actual value of the shares, situation and value of its real estate in Wisconsin 
used in the business, location and value of all its real estate outside of Wisconsin 
used in the business, total lengtt of lines of railroad over which the cars of such 
company were used in Wisconsin and elsewhere^ total length of lines over which 
the cars of such company were used in Wisconsin, and such other facts or infor¬ 
mation as such company may deem material upon the question of the taxable 
value of its property within the State. 
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The State board of assessment, consisting of the secretary of State, State treas¬ 
urer, and attorney-general, meets annually and proceeds to assess and levy a tax 
upon the projierty' of such sleeping-car comi>anio8 according to the following 
rules, after hearing such testimony and argument as such sleeping-car comimies 
may offer: 

First. It shall find the actual value in money of the entire amount of oapitpl 
stock of each sleeping-car company used in its sleeping-car business, and from 
that amount it shall deduct the actual value of all real estate used by such com¬ 
pany in its sleepingcar business without the State, and the remainder shall be 
taken and considered as the actual value of the caintal stock of such company 
invested dn its sleeping-car business. 

Second. The amount so"obtained is then divided by the total number of miles 
of railroad over which the cars of such sleeping-car company were used, to oldain 
the value per mile. The value per mile is then multiplied by the nftmber of miles 
over which such cars were run within the State, .and the result is taken and con¬ 
sidered as the actual value the property of such sleeping-car company within 
the State of Wisconsin subject to taxation and as.ses.sment. 

The l)oard thereupon assesses such value and levies a tax thereon for the use 
of the State at the average rate of taxation. State and local consolidated, of the 
State of Wisconsin, certifying the assessment, rate of levy, and the amount of the 
State tax to the State treasurer, who thereupon notifies such company of the same 
by registered letter. The sleeping-car comp.any is then given 30 days after the 
mailing of such notice within which to pay such tax. 

Upon neglect to so pay the tax, a suit may bo commenced by the attorney-gen¬ 
eral aminst such company to collect the same, together with a penalty of 10 per 
cent of the total amount of such tax and costs of suit. 

Sleeping-car property which is owned by railway companies, and the gross 
•eamingaof which are taxed as a part of the gross earnings of such railway com¬ 
panies,^ exempt from Luxation under the provisions of the foregoing act. 

T^ie result of the operation of this law in 1890 is phown by the following state¬ 
ments: 


1 

Items. 

Wagner Palace 
Car Co. 

Pullman I’al* 
aee Car Co. 

Actiml value of entire amount of capital stock. 

Actual value bf real estate used by such company In Its business 

814,000,000 

4,000,000 

10,000.0lX) 

815,299,000 

Actual value of cap^ slock. 

16,299,000 

Total miles of railroad over which the curs of the eompany wore run. 

74,000 

8i:ir>, 105 

1,374.8 

8185,783.60 

1 10.028152108 
85,230.20 

120,079 
8117,976 
1,103 

8130,127.40 

80.028152108 

83,668.36 


Actual value of property within this State subject to a.ssc.-^siucnt and 

Average rate of taxation, State and locai consolidated, In tbe State.. 



FREIQHT-LINE COMPANIES AND EQUIPMENT COMPANIES. 

They are required to make the same statement, and the value of their property 
is assessed by a similar process and at the same rate as sleeping-car companies. 
The results for 1899 were as follows: 

Equiptnent companies or freight lines, 1S99. 


Items. 

Burton Stock 
Car Co. 

Swift Refrig¬ 
erator Trans¬ 
portation Co. 

Kansas City 
Drcsseil Beef 

Line, Kansa.s 

City Fruit Ex¬ 
press, Kansas 
City Tank 
Line. 

Mather Hu¬ 
mane Trana* 
portuUou Co. 

Actual value of entire amount of 

capital Block. 

Actual value of real estate used by 
Buidi company in Its business within 

867,014.60 

60,000.00 

8900,000.00 

$513,650.80 

873,760.50 

Actual value of capital stock. 

. 

. 


7.0l(.li0 1 900,000.00 

5)3,550.30 

73,760.60 
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Equipment companies or freight lines, iS99—Continued. 


TdIhI iiiUch of railromlovcrwliiith the 

(iHi’H of tho coinpjuiy were run. 

Value per mile.i 

Number of mlleii within this State_ i 

Actual value of properly within this > 
State subject to n8.Hes.sm(‘nl ami 

taxation. 

Aveniffc rate of taxation, State uml 

local (‘onwlidate*!, in tlu; Slate. 

Total nmonnt of tax. 


Burton Stock 
Car Co. , 

Swift Refriff- 
emtor Trans- 
portatipn Co. 

Kansat City 
Dreased Beef : 
Line, Kansas 
City Fruit Ex¬ 
press, Kan.«tt.s 
City Tank 
^ Line. 

■ Mather Hu¬ 
mane Trans¬ 
portation Co. 

26,515,623 
«0.00026 
7,001 

180,000 

86.00 

8,270 

1 

49, ail, 2.50 
10.010284 
277,119 

190,200 
- 80.3878 

5,501 

81.82 

816,3.50 

82,849.89 

82,133.29 

80.028152108 

80.05 

80.028152108 

8Ui.2y 

80.0281.52108 

880.23 

80,0281.52108 

860.06 



WosUtii He- 

Western Re- 

Cudahy Alil- 
waukeo Rc- 
friitcraUir 
Line. 

The Cudnhv 

Union Re- 


frijicralor 

Line. 

frlKcrator 
Transit Co. 

RtifriKcmlor 

Co. 

friRorator 
Tran-sit co. 

Actual value of entire amount 






of capital .slock. 

Actual valucdf realestalouscd 
by such (tonipany In its hu.si- 

833,118.19 

. 

880,000.00 

859,100.00 

8100,000.00 

8200,000.00 







Actual value of capital stock... 

r.,iw. 19 

80,000.00 

59,100.00 

lOO.tWt.OO 

200,000.00 

Total milo.H of rjdlroivl ovr 





-«- 

which tho cars of the coiii- 

*195,362 

80.1712 

19.5,362 

80.4094 

6,096,481 
80.009691 

21,27.5,211 

80.004.57 

* >p.5,362 

81.0237 


Number of miles within this 


5,6.53 

5,653 

275,0.36 

23,468 

6,704 

Actual valucotimipcrty within 
thi.s State snbjtM’t to as.^t-.ss- 







8967.SO 

82.314.34 

82,666.20 

JI07.25 

85,839.18 

Avcnige rate of taxation,State 
and local const>lidiitc(l,in the 




SO.OZSiS'ilo^ 


Stale . 

80.02.8)52108 

80.0281.52108 

80.0281.52108 

80.0281.52108 

Totiil amount of tax. 

827.25 

865.15 

875.06 

8:1.02 

8161.39 


EXPRESS COMPANIES. 


Prior to the year 1899 the only tax collected from express companies was that 
levied u])on their tangible property, as upon the property of private persons, 
located within the various taxing districts of the State, their intanmble projmrty 
wholly escaping taxation: Imt in 1899 an act was passed providing for the assess¬ 
ment of the actual value of thrir property witliin the State. 

By the provisions of this act any person, or joint stoiik company, partnership, 
association, or corporation, wliether organized or incorporated, conveying to, 
from, or in the State money or property of any kind by express (not including 
railroader steamship companies engaged in the ordiniu'y transportation husinoss) 
is deemed to be an express coiiip,any. 

Each express company is required to file during the month of Jnly in each 
year, with the State treasurer, a statement in the form prescribed by liim under 
oath, showing, with reference to the business of the fi.scal year ending .Inne 30 
next preceding, tho name of the company, its nature, location of princip.al office, 
wlion and where organized or incorporated, officers, authorized caintal stexik, 
capital stock issued, number of shares, their par and market value, their actual 
value; tlio situation, income, and value in detail of its real estate in Wisconsin; 
tho total income and cash value of all its real estate situated outside the State, a 
full and correct inventory at the true cash value of its personal proprty, inclnd- 
ing moneys and credits within the State; the true cash value of all its personal 
property, including money and credits, outside tho State; the whole length and the 
names of the railroad lines and water and stage routes over which it did business, 
and separately, in detail, the portion of such lines and routes within this State, 
and the portion of such routes over navigable waters of the United States within 
the State, and such other facts or information as may be material npon the question 
of the taxable value of its property within the State. 
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The State board of assessment, consisting of the secretary of state, State treas¬ 
urer, and the attorney-general, thereupon meets upon the third Wednesday of 
August and proceeds to assess and levy the tax upon the property of such express 
company after notice to such company of the time of hearing upon such assess¬ 
ment. 

After due hearing the board proceeds io determine the true value of its property 
according to the following niles; 

The actual value in money of the entire amount of capital stocbis found. 

From the amount so obtained is deducted the actual value of all real estate 
situated outside the State and the actual value of personal property not used in 
tlio express business. 

The remainder is taketfto be the actual value of the capital stock of such com¬ 
pany invested in its business. Sncli amount is divided by the total number of miles 
of railroad, stage, water, and other routes over which the company did business, 
and the value per mile so obtained is multiplied by tlie total number of miles of 
route within the State, excludvo of the number of miles of water route over nav¬ 
igable waters of tlie United States witliin the State. Tlte result is declared to be 
the actual v-ilue of the property of .such express conii)any suhieet to taxation. 

The board then proceeds to assess and levy a tax tiiereon for the use of tlie 
Stiite. at the average rate of taxation. State and lo(,‘.al, consolidated, of the State. 
The tax so as.sessed and levied is declai'ed to be in lieu of all other taxation. 

Failure to file report or to jiay the tax is attended by a iienalty of 10 per cent of 
the amount assessed for tivxation, together with the coats of suit brought by the 
attorney-general to recover the amount of such tax. 

The following reports will show the methods of the State board in the assess¬ 
ment cf express gompanies under the law fixed by the legislature in 1890 and 
their results; 

u , Express companies, 


t 

Items. 

Adams Kx- 
press do. 

American Kx* 
press Co.-Na- 
tloiuil Kxprcs.s 

1 Co. 

NWthern I’a- 
oilic Expnsws 
Co. 

! 

Ignited States 
I'lxprcas Co. 

Western Kx- 
' press Co. 

Actual value in moneyi>f en¬ 
tire amount of capital stock. 

812,000,000.00 

$21,840,000.00 

$;{i3,ooo.oo 

! 

$-1,500,000.00 

$50,000.00 

Value of real estate situated j 

williout this State. i 

Value of personal projMirfy i 
not used in exprejs^usi ness. 

Ji, 070,067.52 

3,902,371.21 

5,076,857.80 

18,262,19'!. 48 

735.94 

1,011,284.90 

981,150.00 


Total. 

7,o;;s,mTo 

23, lias, 052.28 

735.9-1 

1,992,431.00 


Actual value of caidtal stock.. 

4,901,061.27 

1,601,9*17. 1 

342.264.06 

2,507,565.10 

50,000.00 

Totalmilcsof railroad,stage, i 
water, and other routes 
over which the company 

1 

29.816 

41,609.75 

5,140 
866.5S8 

61,367.69 

$10,861 

1,820.8 

$27.47 

Value per mile. 

8166.227 

$36,096 

Number of miles over which 
llie company did business 
in this State. 

263 

3,154.67 ! 

87 

2,045.14 

381.3 

Actual value of the property 
of the company 8ubj(.“ct to 
iLssessmont and taxation in 
this State. 1 

K3.717.70 i 

i 

$113,871.13 

$5,793.18 

$83,667.08 

$10,474.81 

Average rate of taxation, : 
Slate and local, consoli- 
daUid in this State. 

$0.028152108 < 

80.028162108 

$0.028152108 

$0.0028152108 

S0.02816210S 

Total nmount of tax. 

$1.2;«.75 1 

$3,2a5.71 

$163.09 

$2,362.59^ 

$294.87 


TELEGRAPH COMPANIES. 

Telegraph companies are required to file annually with the State treasurer a 
statement, under oath, showing the total number of miles of their telegraph line, 
and the number of miles of such line within the State, the number of xvires 
employed on each division of such line, and the aggregate number of miles of sin¬ 
gle wire operated within the State. 

Upon the filing of such report the State treasurer issues to each telegraph com¬ 
pany a license, upon payment of the license fee for State purposes, which is as fol¬ 
lows: For.the first wire, $1 per mile; for the second wire, 50 cents per mile; for the 
third wire, 25 cents per mile; for the fourth and each additional wire, 20 cents per 
mUe. 
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The yield' 

of the tax for the years 1890- 

•1898 was as follows: 


1890. 

. $7,776.77 

1895...-. 

$9,999.45 

1891 .. 

. 8,691.16 

1896. 

.... 10,817.66 

1892-. 

.. 9,225.53 

1897. 

10,684.28 

1893. 

. 9,657.62 

1898. 

.... 10,882.16 

1891. 

. 9,985.71 

» 



TELEPHONE COMPANIES. ’ 


Telflphonn companies annually make a sworn statement of th?ir gross earnings 
for till) fiscal year eniling December 31, and file the same with the State freasnrer, 
who thereupon is.sueB to each telephone company an annual license, upon the pay¬ 
ment t)f the license fee, as follows; If the amount of gross earnings bo over 
$100,000, 3 per cent of such gross earnings; if under $100,000, 2i iier cent. A pen¬ 
alty of $.5,000, to bo paid the State, together with forfeiture of rights and fran¬ 
chises, follows the neglect to obtain such license. • 

Such taxation is in lieu of all other taxation, and an additional license foe can 
not be imposed by a municipality. (Wisconsin Telephone Company v. Oshkosh, 
62 Wis., 82.) 

The yield of such taxes for the years 1890-1808 was as follows: 


1890. 

.$4,691.48 

1891.. 

. 5,076.43 

1892. 

. 5,520.43 

1893. 

. 11,705 71 

1894.;. 

. 9,710.29 


189.5.$9,838.99 

1896 . 9,744.64 

1897 . 10,777.14 

1898 . 15,477. .59 


STREET-RAILWAY AND ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES.' 

# 

These companies are requiijed to pay annually to the treasurer of the city or 
village from which their franchise is derived a tax uixm their gross earnings, as 
shown by a sworn statement filed with such treasurer. 

The rate of taxation is graduated as follows: 

1. Throe per cent upon the first $800,000 and 4 per cent upon all amounts of such 
recoipte over $800,000. 

2. Those whose gross cash receijits are less than $800,000 per annun^ as follows: 
One and one-half per cent on the first $250,000 or less, 21 per cent on all amounts 
of such receipts over $2.50,000. Provision is made for the apportionment of this 
license foe between two or more municipalities, based upon the number of miles 
of track or wire within each; also where the track extends beyond the limits of 
the principal municip;tlity to a town or village, such municipality shall receive 8 
portions of such fee to 1 in such town or village. The distinction in apportion¬ 
ment between electric companies and railroad companies is based on the theory 
that the fonner are distinctively local coriiorations, and that there is loss reason 
for payment of their license fees into the general funds of the State. 

Of the taxes so collected, the State receives 6per cent, the county 3 per cent, and 
the municipalities 91 per cent. 

Yield of taxes to State on street railways and electric-light companies, being 6 
per cent of the whole: 


1896 . $746.73 

1897 . 697.17 

1898 . 4,131.90 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES. 

Reference has already been made to tho manner in which the property of these 
companies is assessed. In addition, wo quote the following from the rejiort of the 
tax commission of 1898; 

“After various unsuccessful attempts in some cities tojiroperly tax some of tho 
corporations of those classes, and aiter several decisions of tho supreme court 
prescribing the legal method, a statute was adopted providing for the taxing of 
waterworks companies ana gas plants. 

‘ ‘ By this method all the land, pipes, ajipurtenances, and franchises are treated as 
personal property and assessed in die district of the principal office of the company, 
and the taxes are pollectcd like other taxes on personal property; and where the 
property is in more than one municqiality the law provides ret the apportionment 
of the just amount to each. 
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“ The statute referred to is based upon the rule eApressdd by the supreme coin\ 
that although all of the property of such corporations, including the franchises, 
should be assessed^^nd taxed, the different kinds of property mamngup the plant 
should not be segregated, but should be treated for the purposes of taxation as an 
entirety. 

“ The representatives of several companies of this class stated that they would 
prefer to be taxed like some of the other corporations, on the basis of gross earn¬ 
ings, and suggested that,even if the percentage were so adjusted that the amount 
of taxation were somewhat increased over the amount paid under the present 
system they would prefer to bear it, in consideration of greater uniformity and 
their consMuent ability to anticipate and prepare for the expense and fixed 
chafes of their businessi 

“ There would seem to be no serious difSculty in arriving at the fair value of this 
form of property, and we do not recommend any change.” 

These are local taxes, and the aggregate amount can not be given. 

TRUST. ANNWrY.AND GUARANTY COMPANIES. 

These companies pay to the State treasurer an annual license fee of $300, and 
in addition thereto 2 per cent of their net annual income. The whole of such 
tax is received by the State, this is in lieu of all taxes except those upon real estate. 
The tax paid by loan and trust companies in 1898 was $3,604.10. 

BANKS. 

No tax is assessed upon the capital of banks, but the stixsk of each stockholder 
is assessed to liim at its value, as other taxable proiwrty, in the assessment district 
•whore snch bank is located. The value of real estate owned by banks is not 
deducted from shares. 

U.non demand of the assessor the names of the stockholders and the number 
of snares held by each are required to be furnished' by each bank. But accumu¬ 
lated profits and surplus over and above the capital stock paid in are assessed for 
taxation to such bank. 

The tax commission of 1898 says that a comparison of the assessed valuation of 
bank stock with the total par value, as shown by the official reports in 1897, dis¬ 
closed the fact that the assessors’ valuations ranged from nothing at all to over 
200 per cent. 

The par value of the stock in National, State, and private banks in the summer 
of 1897 was $18,741.689.20. The surplus and undivided profits held by these banks 
amounted to $6,073,324, making a total of $24,215,013.26, while the total assessment 
of bank stock for the whole State was $7,588,890, or 31 per cent. • 

Making certain corrections because of assessment of bank stock in one city 
under another head, it is made to appear that the assessed valuation of bank stock 
is 72 per cent of its par value, and 54 per cent of the sum obtained by adding the 
surplus and undivided profits to the par value. The commission says, however, 
that there is a great deal of bank stock in the State that pays very small divi¬ 
dends, if any, and is not salable at par. 

Notwithstanding this, the tax commission says that there is no form of property 
in the State that pays a larger tax relatively than the banks, and they give the 
familiar reasons for this statement—that full reports being required of bank 
officers and the value of the capital stock being easily ascertained by assessors, 
shares are generally assessed at a lai'ger proportion of their real value than any 
other form of property except, possibly, real estate. 

The commission refers to the injustice done to banks in some cities by the fail¬ 
ure of assessors to adopt a uniform method of determining the value of stock, an 
evil which it suggests might be remedied by a State board. 

TITLE GUARANTY COMPANIES. 

Corporations formed for the purpose of insuring or guarantying the title of real 
estate are required to pay to the State the same license fees r^uired of fire insur¬ 
ance companies, and such fees are to be in lieu of all qther taxes. 

BOOM COMPANIES. ETC. 

Persons or corporations owning or operating dams, booms, sluiceways, or other 
structures in any navigable stream within or forming part of the boundary of the 
State for the purpose of booming, driving, or otherwise handling logs and timber 
of any kind, havmg authority so to do under the laws of thiE State, are required 
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to pay licenBo fees of 3 per cent of the gross earnings of the business. Where the 
property and improvements of such person or comimny necessary for the transac¬ 
tion of his or its busipess have been taxed by the town, city, on village where the 
same are located, then the amount of such taxes emay be deducted from the license 
fee above mentioned. 

PLANK AND TOLL ROADS. 

Owners of plank and toll roads are required annually to pay to the State a 
license fee equal to 3 per cent of the gross earnings of such roads, the same to be 
in lieu of all other assessments or taxes. The tax paid by these roads in 1888 was 
$883.69. 

FIRE AND NAVIGATION INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

Companies of these classes, except town, choi'ch, and mutual insurance com¬ 
panies in cities and villages, transacting business in Wisconsin are required to pay 
to the commissioner of insurance as a license fee “ 2 per cent of the amount of 
gross income, including cash, notes, receipts, or installment notes taken for pre¬ 
miums and assessments on premium notes received by such company dnrinjf the 
preceding year in this State, as shown by the annual statement of its business 
reqnired to be made by law.” • 

They also pay for the benefit of organised fire departments in cities and vUla^fes 
where they are maintained 3 per cent of the iiromiums received in such munici¬ 
palities, make certain contributions to the expense of maintaining fire patrols 
and fire departments in cities and villages under certain conditions, and pay 
various items of fees to the insurance commissioner. • * 

While these exactions are not imposed by the exercise of the taxing power of 
the State, but under the police power of the State, they considerably add to the' 
burdens of such companies, and should be mentioned in this oonnectiop. The 
amount of this 3 per cent tax jn 1888 was $87,028.61. , 

LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

Under an act of 1899, life insurance companies, excepting fraternal insurance 
societies, oreanized under the laws of the State, not purely assessment companies, 
pay to the ^ato treasurer an annual license fee of 1 per cent of their gross income, 
excepting therefrom the rents of real estate upon which such company has paid 
toxes assessed as upon other real estate similarly situated, and excepting income 
from interest on United States bonds. • 

Such insurance compiunies organized without the State pay to the State treas¬ 
urer an annual license fee of 1 per cent of all premiums collected from residents 
of the State during the preceding calendar year. The entire premiums collected, 
including premium notes and dividends paid to the in.surod, are so taxed. 

All other insurance comiianies except fraternal societies, including assessment 
companies, pay to the State treasurer an annual license of $300. 

Pnor to 1899 life insurance companies iiaid an annual license fee of $300, and 
domestic insurance companies pain in addition 2 per cent of their cash rec^ts 
for premiums. This tax was in lieu of all taxation except on real estate. For¬ 
eign assessment companies paid an annual license fee of $25. Domestic assess¬ 
ment companies paid no tax. The amount of taxes from these companies in 1898, 
under the old law, was $35,747.19. 

CASUALTY COMPANIES. 

Casualty companies pay to the commissioner of insurance an annual license fee 
of 3 per cent of their gross premiums, which in 1898 amounted to $33,849.37. 

SUMMARY. 

The total income of the general fund of the State for 1898 was ^,971,140.73. 
Of this, $1,489,179.89 was received from license fees, as shown by the following 
table: ’ 

lAcenm. 

Railroads..-.-.$1,347,857.08 

Sleeping-car oomptinies. K3.89 

Telegraph companies... . 10, 15 

Telephone companies. 15,477.69 

Street-railway companies and electric-light companies.. 4,131.00 

I o—VOL XI-38 
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Loan and trust covipanies... $3,604.10 

Log driving and boom companies. 1,706.93 

Plank-road companies.... 088.59 

Insurance companies... 145,480.73 


Total... 1,439,179.09 


Of the balance of general fnnd receipts, amonnting to $1,541.901.03, $1,149,800.70 
was received by State levies on general property and from special chargos and 
taxes upon civil actions, $883,600.38 being received from charitable and penal 
institutions and from sundry and miscellaneous sources. 

EEPOET OP THE WISCONSIN STATE TAX COMMISSION. 

Since the foregoing report"jf the Wisconsin tax system was prepared, we have 
received the first biennial report of the Wisconsin State tax commission, an able, 
conservative, and valuable contribution to the modern literature of taxation, con¬ 
taining some matter of special interest at this time. 

The preliminary work of this commission in 1899 was largely devoted to the 
examination of the tax laws in the several States, the publications of leading econ¬ 
omists and financiers, the reports of tax commissions in different States under 
various systems of taxation, and recommendations for improvement in universally 
unsatisfactoiy conditions. 

During the year 1900 the commission limited the scope of its original work 
largely to ascertaining the actual and assessed values or the different kinds of 
.taxable property of the State taxed under different systems, for the purpose of 
comparing the taxes paid by these several classes and ascertaining the relation 
of taxai paid under the general-property tax and under the license system in 
vogue in that State, or, in other words, of determining the proportionate burdens 
imposed upon different classes of property. 

Prom a careful examination of the reports of sales of real estate and assess¬ 
ments of the same property filed each year by the remsters of deeds of the several 
counties of the State with the secretary of State, and other data and information 
from various sources, the approximate actual value of the taxable real estate of 
Wi8Consin,.ba8ed upon a 6-year average of sales, was found by the commission to 
be $1,192,807,499, and the total average assessed value for the corresponding 5 
years was $518,824,563, and from these two respective sums the average of assessed 
value was fountl to bo 43.4 per cent of the aggregate actual value. 

At the time of the compilation of real estate sales the commissioners also made 
an investigation for the purpose of comparison between agricultural property and 
interests represented by railroad and other quasi-public corporations. Por this 
purpose an attempt to find the actual values of property baaed upon sales was 
made, although they point out the difBculty and complexity of the problem of 
making comparison of proiierties differing so widely in product. 

In the compilation of data of farm pro^rties they sought simply to find some 
basis for comparison. The method pursued was through inquiry among 6,000 
representative farmers fairly distributed throughout the State. A series of ques¬ 
tions was propounded calculated to discover: First, the ratio of expense to ctoss 
income of agnculture; second, what percentage of ^oss income and income from 
operation the farmer pays in taxes; third, what relation the assessment of per¬ 
sonal property, comprising implements and live stock, bears to his total assess¬ 
ment, and, lakly, the opinions of farmers as to the ratio which the assessed value 
of their farm rom estate bears to the real value of the property. Prom 1,184 
replies, sufficiently clear and reliable to be used for the purpose, in v(hich all but 
5 counties of the State were represented, the value of the lauds of these farmers 
was estimated to be $5,607,036, and the assessment of the same property in 1899 
was $2,109,937, being an average ratio of assessment to actual value of 38 per 
cent. A smaller number, 954, representing 64 counties, made a statement of the 
gross earnings of their farms and the amount of taxes paid upon the assessments 
of 1899, shoiving gross earnings $871,851 and taxes $37,297, or about 4.8 per cent 
of CTOSB receipts. 

Six hundred and fifty-six farmers, representing 68 counties, gave their gross 
income as $687,469, and income less expenses $204,152, the ratio of gross expenses 
to gross income bein^ 70.3 per cent. The taxes paid by these 658 farmers averaged 
18 per cent of their income from operation or net income. Of the 593 farmers 
who reported their assessments on the value of land, implements, and live stock, 
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the average ratio of assessment to actual value was the same as in the case of 
land, 38 per cent, the ratio of assessment to actual value in case of implements 
being 38.7 per cent, and in case of live stock 45.3 per cent. Reduced to brief form 
these results are as follows; 

• Per cent. 

Ratio of assessed to true valiro of land.88 

Ratio of assessed to actual value of implements.^.7 

Ratio of assessed to true value of live stock.^.45.3 

Percentage of gross earnings paid in taxes... 4.8 

Percentage of income from operation paid in taxes.13 

Ratio wmeh assessed value of fai-m implements beiu’s to total assessment of 

farmer... s.46 

Ratio which assos.sed value of live stock bears to real estate of fanners_17.4 

While these returns are crude and uncertain as compared with the returns of 
manufacturers and kindred indnsnios, the commission expressed the belief that 
even on so limited a scale they indicate in some degree the actual conditions. 

After all is said, however, tuo corap,arison of this farm property npon this basis 
with that of manufacturing plants, railroads, and kindred bu-siness properties 
must he regarded as in a very groat degree guesswork against comparative accu¬ 
racy, although for popular use not devoid of substanti.al value. 

A similar inquiry among manufacturers showed the .average assessed Villue to 
bo 37.3 per cent of the actual v.alue in lliOO. The results of inquiries concerning 
this class of properties were, however, admitted to be very meager and unsjitis- 
factory. 

The representatives of the r.ailroad companies of the State who were invited to 
appear heforo the commission, in presenting their views of tli*) relative burdens 
of taxation on different classes of property, presented statistics of data collected 
by them in 16 of the 70 counties, showing the average ratio of assessed to trad 
value of real and personal property of all classes to be 35.5 per cent, or as they 
claimed about one-third. ^ 

A somewhat similar in(iuiry by the commission as to business and residence 
property showed the assessed valuation to be 57.5 per cent of the actual value, and 
tlrnt the business property reported npon p,ays taxes to the amount of 18 per cent 
of gross income and per cent of not income. 

PERSONAL PROPERTY. 

Tho ratio of the assessed value of personal property in tho State, exclusive of 
railroad property, to the assessed value of real and jiersonal property was 19.63 per 
cent, based upon tho a.s.ses8ors’ returns for 1893. Referring to the personal prop¬ 
erty, especially that of <au intangible clmractor, which escapes the tax rolls, the 
commissioners s,ay that in tho practical administration of tax laws it is .apparent 
that calculations must be confined to that actually finding a idace upon the rolls. 
“ Speculation as to how much escapes will not make up the deficiency, nor can it 
be contended that the evasion is ground for lessening tho just burdens on prop¬ 
erty that c<aii bo ro<ached.” They come to tho conclusion that the ratio of assessed 
to real value of personalty on the rolls is substantially tho same as in the case of 
real estate, 35.5 per cent. 

A like inquiry as to tho value of merchants’ stocks shows the assessed value to 
be 46.6 per cent of the actual values, ;dthough it is admitbid that tho actual values 
given are, to some extent at le,ast, the mere opinions of merchants, and that the 
difference may be less than indicated. 

These methods, based upon mere opinions, are estimates of owners, and render 
results of very doubtful value and reliability as a basis for tax<ation as compared 
with tho values of classes of property obtained through n\ore accurate and com- 
prehensive*methods b.ased upon more certain principles and elements. 

It is shown that the banking capital of the State is assessed .at 77.7 per cent of 
the actual value of the paid-up stock, at 68.1 per cent of the actual value of the 
paid-up stock and surplus, and 68 per cent of the actual value of paid-up stock, 
surplus, and undivided profits combined. 

The report also contams an interesting account of a laborious and painstaking 
effort to ascertain the valjje of the properties of quasi-public corporations of tho 
State, for the purpose of comparing the burden of taxation thereon under the license 
system with that on property of other kinds under the general property tax, and of 
determining whether it is advisable to readjust the existing system, or change to 
the assessment of. the property of roiporation? npon an ad valorem basis, with a 
view to taxing it upon an approximately equal basis with other property. 
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With this end in view, a hearing wae given to theconnsel and representatives of 
the railway companies ojperating within the State and an opportunity afforded 
for the presentatioin of their VTews of the questions involved; viz: Wnfether the 
present system of license fees on gross earnings should be abolished and railroad 
property valued and assessed by the ad valorem system or general property tax. 
If the ad valorem method is adopted, lyhat mode should be prescribe for the 
ascertaining of the value of such property and the proportion it bears to the 
value of other taxable property in the State? If the license system is retained, 
what mode should be adopted to determine the percentage of gross earnings to bo 
paid which would make the tax paid equal to the taxation imposed upon other 
property?. 

There was shown to be substantial agreement between counsel for the com¬ 
panies represented upon the following propositions: 

1. That the license-fee system is cei'toiu, simple, inexpensive, 8elf«xecuting, and 
affords a fairly reasonable method of determining the relative tax obligations of 
the different railway properties. 

8. That the local assessment of railroad property by men unfamiliar with such 
property is expensive, impracticable if not impossible, and works satisfactorily 
neither to the public nor to the railway companies. 

8. That in case the ad valorem basis is adopted for the taxation of railroad 
property, the valuation shall be made by a central authority. 

i. That under the existing license-fee system the railroads are now paying their 
just and full share of taxes or more. 

The commission early in its investigation reached the conclusion that the old 
method of local taxation of railroads should not be restored, and eliminated it 
from consideration. It then proceeded to consider the ad valorem system admin¬ 
istered by a State^ard and the Ucenae or earnings system, and concluded that 
taxation by either method should be imposed upon the entire property of the cor¬ 
poration dccording to value or earning capacity, and that no division of the elements 
constituting the unit of value or ability to pay should be permitted. 

In Considering the ad valorem method, the fact wa^ recognized that the “ valua¬ 
tion of railroad property at full value and other lands at one-half value or less, 
when the same rate of taxation is laid on both, is so CTOSsly inequitable and 
unjust that the constant effort and inclination will be to bring the former down 
to the common level, or supposed equality.” 

It seems to be further assumed that the leveling process must, to a greater or 
less extent, ^pend upon the discretion of the assessing body, and that if complete 
and accurate statistics of the true value of all classes of property in the State were 
obtained and the board “ comprised of able, experienced, and skillful members of 
approved inteagity, holding a continued tenure of oiBce,” the valuation of such 
property might be hold in proper relation to other classes of property and the 
valuation and taxation made with approximate justice and equity, thus clearly 
indicating the inherent difficulty and weakness of the ad-vdorem system as 
applied to this class of property. This result, says the commission, would have 
the advantage of preventing fluctuation in the revenue in times of depression or 
prosperity, which is one of the objections urged against the earnings system. 

Recognising the obvious advant^es of the earnings tax, the commission says 
it has been so long established in the State that a change should not be made 
unless a better sutatitate is shown. 

The distinguishing defects in the earnings tax, such as fluctuation in earning 
and taxes, its relation to expenditures, and the validity of such a tax on interstate 
earnings, are discussed with clearness and intelligence. 

The commission industriously attempted to discover some reliable method for 
ascertaining the actual value or railroad property in the State, which was deemed 
essential to the j ust and adequate taxation of such property under the ad valorem 
system, or to determine the rates to be fixed upon gross earnings to make the tax 
proportional to the tax imposed upon other property. 

It is declared that the argument of railroad counsel failed to point out any 
practical method for a reliable valuation. Several methods were suggested by 
railroad counsel, none of which were admitted to be even approximatmy correct, 
while one went so far as to contend that there is no criterion for the valuation of 
railroad property that can be absolutely relied upon. 

The conclusion of all these arguments was that there Is no mode of determining 
the value of railroad property which can be relied upon. It was contended that 
when terminals and facilities of great value at railroad centers, connections, 
conteacts, and traffic arrangements with other railroads enter into the calcula¬ 
tion, the value of through lines presented a problem so complex he to be incapable 
of solution by any method, investigation, research, or exercisepf human judgment. 
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The commission, however, concluded that whatever the difflcnlties, it was not 
wise to delay an honest attempt to find the valne of such properties by the best 
possible teat. It expressed the belief that the distribution ct the value of such 
property between the States according to mileage in each State is tlje only prac¬ 
tical method and as nearly accurate as any that could be devised. 

In the adoption of a method for determininj' the value of this class of property, 
the commission rejected as unduly expensive the employment of experts to 
determine the physical value of the railroads—a method amployed by the Michigan 
tax commission during the past year with results of very questionable worth, 
even for the purpose of comparison in taxation. Two pnncipal sources of evi¬ 
dence were obtainable, the first being the reports of railroads containing accounts 
of the cost of the roads and equipment, issues of stocks and funded debts, gross 
and net earnings, operating expenses, interest and dividends paid, etc.; the second 
being to take the market price of the capital stock and funded debt of each road 
for a certain period and find the value by the aggregate value of all the stocks 
and bonds. 

The average market valne of the stock and bonds was compiled from the best 
and most reliable sources obtainable tor periods of 1, .S, and a years, and the value 
of railroad property in Wisconsin, determined by the mileage plan. 

The market values ascertained by this method were as follows: 


Five-year average. $317,99.5,718 

Three-year avertigo.. 331,350,451 

One-year average. 353,318,776 


Taking the ag^'ogate value of all the taxable real and personal property of the 
State as ascertained by the methods hereinbefore set forth agd the totd taxes 
raised for the year 189" the tax rate upon that valuation, it was found, would have 
been 1.1545 per cent. For the purpose of comparsion of the taxes pfid by the 
owners of real and fiersonal property with that which would fall on railroads 
on the ad valorem basis, the commission took tho average market prifte of the 
capital stock and debt for thfe 6-year period. It was then shown that, extefiding 
this illustrative tax upon that basis, the amount of tax would be $3,516,760.56, 
Based upon the 8-year average and the 1-year average, tho tax would of course be 
correspondingly higher. 

It was fm’tner shown that if, instead of using the average rate referred to, the 
aggregate valne of real and persomal property was added to the aggregate valne 
of tho railroads on the 5-year basis, and tho amount of taxes raisra from both 
classes in 1899, the f[eneral taxes and the license taxes, the rate would be 1.108, 
and the amount paid by the railroads at that rate would have Ijpcn $3,402,813.81. 

The commission also took into consideration the fact that “ a too radical change 
might affect tho valne of the roads and cause the rates charged for traffic to be 
increased.” From these ingenious investigations and comparisons tho commis¬ 
sion concluded that it would not be wise to change the existing licen.so-fee system 
until it was more thoroughly tested, after so fixing tho rates that the tax on gross 
camings would be placed upon a basis equitable m comparison with tho tax on 
other iiroperty. 

This general conclusion would apjiear to be much safer and sounder than the 
methods employed in the comparisons. In fact, those methods illustrate, as stated 
by tho New Jersey commission, “ how impracticable it is to compare two things 
which are essentially dissimilar; how difficult and unsatisfactory it is to make a 
correct and just comparison of two systems of taxation based upon dissimilar 
principles.” Such comparisons are perhaps useful for general purposes, but 
obviously constitute an unsound basis for tax legislation. Tho principles upon 
which the respective methods are based must be the primary consideration, and 
the comparatwe valuation thus obtained secondary. 

In pursiting these methods of comparison of the accurate maximum values of 
one class of property, including the elements, tangible and intangible, which go 
to make up earning capacity, with other classes of property based iiiKin property 
estimate and conjecture, it is obvious that liberal allowance must be made 
through the judgment and discretion of those conducting the comparisons, and 
that numerous elements of doubt and uncertainty are likely to be determined in 
favor of classes coming under the general property tax. A reliable authority has 
stated, in substance, thalf the method of arriving at values by capitalizing earn¬ 
ings at a certain percentage (or by market value of bonds and stock) must be 
regarded as entirely distinct from the property or valuation method, and for all 
practical purposes amounts to a tax upon earnings. 

The application to one class of property, peculiar and complex in character, of 
a method of vsJuatibn which includes not only tangible property values, but such 
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intangible elements as franchises, terminal connections, traffic arrangements, 
business management, etc., and to other classes the methods employed by the 
assessors for aa(!ertainitig values of real and personal property in general, can 
hardly be reganhul by business and industrial interests as affording an approx¬ 
imately reliable basis of comparison or as calculated to deduce sound and logical 
conclusions. The soundness and justiee of the conclusions reached necessarily 
depend very largely upon the good judgment of the commissioners. 

valuations were also placed upon the properties of street railways, telegraph 
companies, .and telephone companies by somewhat similar methods for like pur¬ 
poses of comparison. 

EECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION. 

In making reoommendiitions the commissioners “ have sought ft) be conserva¬ 
tive, keeping in mind, while seeking remedies for the evils laid bare, that too 
radical an effort to bring rgljpf might tend to neutralize the good which would 
follow upon an immediate eiiualizsition of the tax burden.” 

The conclusions of the commission may justly bo regarded as more sound than 
the methods employed for comiiarison of property values and as reflecting great 
credit upon the judgment and discretion or the commission. They recommend as 
follows: 

MAINTAIN LICENSE-FEE SYSTEM. 

That the license-fee system of collecting taxes from certain corporations be 
maintained, at least until it be given a test under conditions that will make the 
return^ received Rom it more nearly ecjual to what would be collected from the 
Mme properties on an ad valorem basis. 

*. LICENSE FEE TO BE COLLECTED PROM RAILROADS. 

i> c 

That the annual license fee to be paid by the railroads in lieu of all other taxes 
shall bo a percentage of the annual gross eamings graded from a minimum of 3 
per cent to a maximum of 6i per cent, the graduation and classification to be as 
follows: 

Three per cent of the gross earnings of all railroads whose gross earnings do not 
exce^ $3,000 per mile; the rate thereafter to be increased from the minimum of 
8 per cent by adding thereto one-tenth of 1 per cent for each $100 of gross earn¬ 
ings per mile until the gross earnings jier mile shall equal $4,.500 and the maxi¬ 
mum rate of 6} l>cr cent is reached; and 51 per cent of the gross earnings of all 
railroads whose gross earnings per mile are $4,600 and over. Thus, railroads 
whose gross earnings are equal to $3,000 per mile will pay 4 per cent; $4,000 per 
mile, 6 per cent; $4,500 jicr mile, or over, .5^ per cent. 

The railroads in 1900 on the earnings of 1899 paid the sum of $1,646,730.68 on 
gross earnings of $39,487,403.07. The above classification on the per cent of the 
gross earnings if applied to the gross earnings of the railroads in 1899 will give a 
revenue of approximately $8,150,000. 

SHALL NOT BE A WAIVER. ' 

That the payment of a license foe on the gross earnings reported to the State 
treasurer by the railroads, and the granting of a license to operate the railroad in 
the State shall not be a waiver of the right to recover such further sum as inves¬ 
tigation may show ought to have been paid. 

REASSESSMENT. , 

That in case the taxation of railroads under the license fee system shall be 
held invalid on gi'onuds not affecting the justice or equity of the tax a State 
board shall be designated and empowered to reassess the amount of the license 
fee which should have been paid upon the property of the railroad corporations 
at the actual value, and to levy a t^ thereon for the use of the State. 

» 

STREET RAILWAYS AND ELECTRIO LIGHTINO AND POWER COMPANIES. 

That the annual license fee charged the above-named companies shall be a per¬ 
centage of the gross receipts ranging from a minimum of 8 pbr cent to a maxi¬ 
mum of 6 per cent, graded and classified as follows: Three per cent of the annual 
gross rec^ts of all companies whose earnings per annum snsSl not exceed$26,000; 
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and thereafter to be increased from the minimum rate of 3 per cent by adding 
thereto one-tenth of 1 per cent for each additional $7,600 of gross receipts over 
$35,000 until gross receipts of $100,000 are reached, when the rate will be 4 per 
cent: and increased from 4 per cent by adding thereto one-tenth of 1 per cent for 
each additional $10,000 of gross receipts over $100,000 until annual gtoss receipts 
of $300,000 are reached, when the rate wjll bo 6 per cent; then 6 per cent on the 
^«s^^eipts of such companies whose gross receipts per annum shall exceed 

TELEPHONE COMPANIES. 

That the annual license fee which shall be charged telephone companies shall 
be a percentage of the gross receipts, ranging from a minimum of 3 per cent to a 
maximum of 6 per cent, graded and classified as follows: Three per cent on the 
gross receipts of all telephone companies whose gross receipts per annum shall not 
exceed $35,000; the rate thereafter to be increa^ from the minimum rate of 3 
per cent by adding thereto one-tenth of 1 iier cen$ for each additional $7,500 of 
gross r^ipts over $35,000 until gross receipts of $100,000 are reached, when the 
rate will be 4 per cent; thereafter to be increased from 4 per cent by adding 
thereto one-tenth of 1 per cent for each additional $10,000 of gross receipts over 
$100,000 until $300,000 of gross receipts are reached, when the rate will oe 5 per 
cent; then 5 per cent on the gi'oss receipts of such companies whoso gross receipts 
per annum shall exceed $300,000. 

TELEGRAPH COMPANIES. 

That telegraph companies operating in the State be taxedion the ad valorem 
basis, the assessment to bemadoby a State board the same as in the case of sleep¬ 
ing oar, express, freight line, and equipment comiianies. , • 

, EXPRESS COMPANIES. * ^ 

That Chapter III, laws 1899, lie changed so as to more specifically define the 
property to be deducted in making the assessment of express companies. The 
companies have made the claim that the property “ not used in the business of 
such express company ” should be deducted before making the assessment of their 
property. It was contended in the hearings before the State board of assessment 
that a large amount of personal property, consisting of stocks, bonds, mortgages, 
and other securities constituting the capital of the comiianies was not used in the 
express business. While such property is not actually used in ^le transportation 
business of the companies, it gives strength and credit, which enable them to do 
a largo amount of business. The State board of assessment being in doubt as to 
the right to include such property in the valuation of the express companies, have 
allowed such deduction in view of the indefinite provisions of the statute. 

FOREIGN CORPORATIONS. 

That the statutes prescribing the conditions upon which foreign corporations 
are permitted to transact business in this State be amended in important particu¬ 
lars to secure their bettor regulation, control, and taxation. Such corporations 
should .at least be compelled to file their charters or articles of incorporation and 
pay the same fees as are required of domestic corporations. They should also 
make reports of the capital employed within the State, and such other informa¬ 
tion as may be demanded, A reasonable license fee should be imposed on such 
corporations for the privilege of exercising the corporate powers and franchises 
in carryii^ on their business within the State. 

INHERITANCB OR SUCCESSION TAX. 

That a change be made in chapter 856, laws of 1899, which provides for a tax on 
inheritances or transfers of personal property. This is generally commended as 
a just and wise measure, and reaches for taxation a large volume of intangible 
property which would <y;herwi8o escape. The act, however, has two provisions 
which exempt certain property that ought to pay the inheritance tax. The first 
is that part of section 11 which reads as follows: 

“ There shall be deducted from such valuation an amount equal to the fair 
valuation of all personal property over and above $10,000 upon which the testator, 
intestate, grantor, vendor, bargainer, or donor has paid the previous year a per¬ 
sonal property tax.” 
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This provision should be stricken out. The other provision which shonld also 
be stricken out is the last danse of section 19, which reads as follows: 

“ In case of any tran-sfer of any shares of the capital stock of any corporation 
which owns real estate, the proportionate market value of its real estate taxed as 
such shall be deducted from the appraised value of any such shares so transferred 
and taxed as herein provided.” 

The real estate of the corporation, the proportionate value of which is to be 
deducted from the appn^sed value of the capital stock, may be situated in this or 
other States, so that the clause as it now stands will result in the exemption of 
capital stock to a large extent from the payment of the inheritance tax, ns nearly 
every corooration owns more or less real estate. The Increasing volume of this 
species or intanrible property now escaping ordinaiy taxation should at least be 
subject to the inheritance tax. Section 13 of the law conferring jurisdiction upon 
the county court to determine the cash value of the estate, without appointing 
appraisers, shonld be amended so as to provide for notice of the time and place of 
hearing, which is essential to the validity of the proceedings. 
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In this State considerable effort of a oonservatiTe character has been made 
daring recent years to improve the crude and inadequate general property tax 
system adopted in an early day, before corporate properlBh^ assumed any con¬ 
siderable proportions. The progress of reform in the taxation of property in 
corporate and intangible forms and the adaption oj more modem methods has, 
however, apparently been impeded by the ambiguous constitutional provision 
that “ the property of all corporations for pecuniary profit shall be subject to 
taxation the same as that of individuals; ” by the tenacity with which public senti¬ 
ment of the State clings to the idea of taxing such forms in “ the same manner, 
to the same extent, at the same rates, mid for the same purposes ’’ as the property 
of individuals, and the apparent reluctance to supplement the general property 
tax by the adoption of entirely separate and distinctive methods for the taxation 
of special classes of corporate property by uniform State assessments. Consid¬ 
erable progress has, however, licoii made-since the report of the tax commission 
in 1893 by the revision of the tax code in 1897, and the good tffects of changes 
already made will doubtless be conducive to stilt greater progress in that direction. 

The report of the tax commission referred to is a contribution to the UteraturO 
of taxation in American States lacking in positive force and virility. It was the 
avowed “ aim of the commission, next to bringing about a readjnstmelft of the 
burdens of taxation, to see that these burdens were not increased.” It expresses 
the firm belief that the bill proposed by it, if placed upon the statute book, 
would accomplish both these reforms; that it would even “ have a tendency 
actually to lessen the public burdens as to those who now pay taxes.” 

Thus prepared, “ the measure is submitted for the critical consideration of the 
people who must furnish the revenues of the State and the counties, and to whom 
these revenues belong for disbursement.” As an educational sourdb regarding 
just, uniform, and progressive taxation, to the people who must “furnish the 
revenues,” it falls short. The commis.sion seems to followratherj;han lead public 
sentiment. 

Still it would hardly bo charitable to conclude that the commissioners proceeded 
upon the assumption of the adequacy of the existing system of taxation in that 
State. Rather should it be inferred, from the fact that only a portion of the changes 
recommended were followed by the legislature in the revision of the tax code in 
1897, that they sought what was then attainable in legislation rather than the 
framing of correct scientific methods and theories of taxation. Some deficien¬ 
cies in the existing methods and in administration are mildly set forth, but no 
positive or radic.al changes in methods are recommended, the commissioners appar- 
enUy confining themselves to the better enforcement of the prevailing general 
property tax and its adaptation to changing economical conditions. 

They advert to the fact th.at corporations are multiplying out of all proportion 
to the increase of population; that statutoiy provisions for taxing corporations 
in general remain practically unchanged since the time when there were very 
few of them in the State, and are so unsatisfactory that assessors in many 
cases pay little or no attention to their listing; yet they confine themselves to the 
recommendation of a corporation organization tax and aim “to render the man¬ 
ner of listing and assessing corporations clear and unambigiious and so as to 
secure from them oontiibiifions to the public revenue proportioned in amount to 
those supplied by individiials.” 

No definite recommendations were made or opinions expressed upon the ques¬ 
tion of divorcement of the sources of the State and local revenues, any opinion 
for or against such a change being expressly withheld, the bill presented simply 
containing alternative provisions in that regard, resultihg in the retention of the 
existing method. 

The recommendations of the commission in respect to organization tax, 
corporation tax, inheritance tax, .and other suggestions were followed in part 
only by the legislature in the revision of the code, although the laws were con- 
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siderably altered with resj^ct to assessment of corporations generally. Consid* 
erable change was made in the listing and assessment of property and more 
stringent methods adopted, which are expected to greatly increase the valuation 
and discovery of property for taxation. 

Little need be said with respect to the general system in vogue as applied to 
real and personal property in general. It is the crude general property tax bylocal 
assessment, through elective local officers, for local, county, and apportioned State 
taxes, mingled with the primitive equalization as between townAips by county 
boards of review and among counties by a state board of equalization. 

During the biennial period from July 1,1897, to June 80,1899, the State receipts 
from county levies were $4,056,767.76; from corporations, viz, insurance, tele¬ 
phone, express, and telegraph, $376,696.67; the remainder of State revenues being 
from officers’ fees, collaterm inheritances, and miscellaneous sources. 

We will refer in d^l to the provisions for the assessmenffand taxation of 
various classes of corporate property. 

ASSESSMENT 01^ BEAL AND PEESONAL PEOPEETY. 

The executive council, or State board of review, fix the rate of taxation for 
State revenues upon the valuation of taxable property within the State, the 
amount to be expended for general State pni’poses being fixed by the general 
assembly. The rates for ordinary counte revenues, support of schools and other 
local purposes, are limited by statute. The amounts required within these limi¬ 
tations are levied by the board of supervisors in each county njion the assessed 
value of taxable property within the oounty. The exemptions of property are 
liberal, including as usual property for public and charitable puiqioses as well as 
property for family support and farms, young live stock, and teams, utensils, and 
'other property essential to livelihood. 

The^ard of suiiervisors constitutes the county board of review, and adjusts 
the^assessments of the several townships, cities, and towns, and the State execu¬ 
tive council acts as a State board of review for the adjustment of valuations of 
the several counties. 

In the assessment laws it is especially provided that all property subject to tax¬ 
ation shall be valued at its actual value, meaning its value in the market in the 
ordinary course of trade, and assessed for taxation .at 35 per cent of such actual 
value, the purpose of this unique method of assessment being to avoid the d.anger 
of excessive levies upon a basis of full valuation, there being a constitutional 
limitation upon the power to create municipal Indebtedness. 

The real and personal property of individuals and private corporations is taxa¬ 
ble locally for both State and local pnrjioses. Aside from the liberal statutory 
exemptions, it is designed to bring all kinds of property upon the rolls by uni¬ 
form methods and rates, and to accomplisli that object theic appears to be con- 
riderable latitude in the construction of the terra “ double taxation,” the evils of 
that injustice being apparently regarded as preferable to the escape of iiroperty 
from single taxation. 

For the purposes of taxation, credits are expressly defined to include “every 
claim or demand due or to become duo for money, labor, or other valuable thing; 
every annuity or sum of money receivable at stated, periods and all money or 
property of any kind secured by deed, title, mortgage, bond, or otherwise, and 
all moneys of every kind, credits, and coloration shares or stock except as 
otherwise provided, notes, accounts, contracts, bills of exchange, judgments, 
choses in action, liens of any kind, and securities other than those of the United 
States.” 

It has been held that the taxation of a mortgage debt in the hands of a mort¬ 
gagee and also of the property in the hands of the mortgagor does not constitute 
double taxation, and that, although the taxation of the property of a' corporation 
to the corporation and the shares of its stock to the holders thereof may amount 
to double taxation, it is not unconstitutional. 

The statute provides for a limited and conditional deduction of debts from the 
amount of money or credits listed by any person, beinj; limited to the gi'oss 
amount of all debts owing in good faith and not formed with a view to decreasing 
taxation, and it being specifically provided that no pepon shall be entitled to any 
dednetion on account of any indebtedness contracted for the purchase of non- 
taxable property. Deductions for debts are made only from moneys and credits. 
The bill proposed by the tax commission omitted all provisions for deduction of 
indebtedness of any kind, from the amount of moneys and credits, but the legis¬ 
lature did not follow their plan in this respect. 
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LISTING. 

An attempt is made to secure by law a fair and equitable listing of all the tax¬ 
able property of individuals and colorations, the values, however, being fixed 
by the assessors. The local assessor is required to list and assess the property of 
each taxpayer with his assistance, the owner being required to list his property 
under oath subscribed by him and administered oy the assessor, refusal to take 
which is declared to be a misdemeanor. The assessor is inquired to fix the value 
of property assessed, and at the time it is made, to notify the owner in writing of 
the valuation put upon his property, directing him to appear before the board 
of review and show why the assessment should be changed if he feels aggrieved. 

In case any person refuses to list property the assessor assesses it according to 
the best infonnation obtainable, and adds to the taxable valuation 100 per cent. 
Any person who knowingly makes a false statement in regard to his taxable 
property is declared guilty of perjury. 

Each grain, ice, and coal dealer is assessable upon the average amount of capital 
used by him in conducting his business, estimated in manner provided. 

Provision is made for the listing and assessment of stocks of merchandise by 
inventory at the average value of such stocks during the preceding year. This 
applies also to corporations engaged principally in mercantile business, such taxa¬ 
tion being in lieu of any tax on corpoiate shares. 

The property of manufacturers which enters into the combination or manufac¬ 
ture of products is listed and assessed in like manner with merchandise as to 
average value, the real estate, including machinery, being separately assesseA 
Coi-porations engaged in manufacturing are required to list their real o.state, per¬ 
sonal property, moneys, and credits in like manner as requir^ of individuals, 
and when so listed and assessed the shares of stock of such corporations are exempt 
from taxation in the hands of their owners. • 

Personalty is listed and assessed each year, and real estate is listed anS valued 
in each odd-numbered year, buildings erected thereon being assessed in afly year. 

Although Iowa is distinctively an agricultural State and the property iipoif the 
whole less complex in character tlian in some of the States reported upon, the 
statutes requiring the asses.sment of property at its full value seem to have been, 
under former methods at least, universally ignored. This condition led to the 
appointment in 1893 of the special revenue commission to examine the revenue 
laws and report necessary and desirable changes; the present tax code, enacted in 
1897, following in many respeots’the recommendations of that commilwion. The 
investigation showed at that time that realty was variously assessed at from 17 
per cent to 60 iier cent of its true value, averaging 88 per cent; that personalty 
was listed at about 36 per cent, a sufficient amount of personalty escaping alto¬ 
gether to bring the latter figure down to 30 iier cent. This comnus.sion, m the con¬ 
sideration of remedies for the injustice of this varied undervaluation of property, 
unanimously opposed the suggestion of a proportionate valuation, as a rule fraught 
with evil results and operating in practical operation against tlio man of small 
means. It is claimed that under the provisions of the new code conditions as to 
valuation of both real and personal property have improved, and that under the 
listing systems in force property is more fnlly and .adequately valued for taxa¬ 
tion. Whether this belief is the proverbial result of the “ new broom,” or 
whether the change will result in permanent improvement, can perhaps bo hardly 
deteimined at this time. 

MORTGAGES. 

Encumbered real estate is assessed to the owner at its taxable value, and mort¬ 
gages are assessed as personal property to the owners thereof at their taxable 
value. It ^as been held bythe courts that this practicedoes not constitute double 
taxation. 

This subject received special consideration by the tax commission, and the fol¬ 
lowing is their report n^n and discussion of the subject; 

“ The exemption of the mortraged part of realty from the assessment of such 
realty to the holder thereof and listing the value of such mortgaged Mrt to the 
holder of the security was among the first suggestions made to members of the 
commission. The discussVms on the subject which have been extensively indulged 
in for many years iiast had, moreover, attnicted their attention individually long 
before their appointment. Several of the States had enacted the principle into 
law, and one (California) had made it a part of tlie constitution. But the com¬ 
mission is unanimous in the opinion that to adopt the measure would be unwise 
and illogical, and, moreover, unsatisfactory to those urging the change, and dam¬ 
aging to the interests whose benefit is contemplated thereby. Under the existing 
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law all realty is assessed as such. The commission can conceive of nothing which 
will improve this essentially just mode of taxation. Realty can not he hidden, 
and its market vtUue is not difficult of estimation. Your commission can not 
hut think it unwise to withdraw any part of it from the tax list merely hecanso 
such part secures an indebtedness. The commission is not unaware of the fact 
that the measure in question does imt in terms contemplate withdrawing the 
property mortgaged from taxation and that it proposes that taxation shall he 
lx>me by the mortgagee of the property. So far as existing moHgages are con¬ 
cerned it amounts to the same thing. Where such mortgages are held in Iowa 
the law requires the securities to be listed for taxation, the same as other prop¬ 
erty, and taxes are paid.thereon. In respect of obligations held in other States 
that are secured by such mortgages, they, of course, can not be reached for taxation 
hy any enactment made subsequently to the execution of such o^igatious. Such 
legislation would be an impairment of the obligation of a contract. 

“ The effect, therefore, of adopting the measure proposed would, as to existing 
contracts, bo simply to release mortgaged realty to the extent of the incumbrance 
from all taxation. In respect of contracts made after the adoption of such a 
measure, the commission is of the opinion that the fact that the mortgagee must 
pay the taxes on the mortgaged part of the realty would have the effect of com¬ 
pelling borrowers to pay a higher rate of interest, at least when obtaining money 
from beyond the borders of the State. 

“ The relief of the burdened holders of property is the ostensible object of the 
measure. This relief, if any, under existing contracts would be entirely at the 
expense of the public revenue. As to future conti-acts, it would be substantially 
neutralized by increased rates of interest, 

“ The man wh« loans money naturally prefers to pay his taxes where he resides 
and where he more directly receives the benelitof its payment and where he may 
"have some voice in the matter of taxes imposed uiion it. All other things being 
equal, he will select that field for investment which gives him that privilege,and 
which nas in it the least element of uncertainty. 11 is sometimes claimed that he 
does not pay taxes at his home upon the investment. Tlie commission knows of 
no State or Territory throughout the Republic the laws of which do not contem¬ 
plate the taxation or the erwits held by its people, and we liave no right to assume 
that their laws are not complied with. Moreover, whether such securities are or 
are not taxed in other States, the commission thinks it as much as we can do to 
reach all assessable property of our own people without raising questions con¬ 
cerning the taxation of those in other States. It is not necessary to discuss the 
question as to the State to which the lender is finder most obligation, that where 
he resides and has perhaps accumulated his money or that which temporarily 
affords him an investment. His course will not depend upon the determination 
of that question. Ho is the sole judge as to whether he shall send his money to 
this State or another, and the greater favorableness of the conditions will deter¬ 
mine him. Those who to-day are furnishing our people the cheapest money on ' 
their farms have already largely inserted clauses in their mortgages requiring the 
borrower to pay any taxes that may be levied upon the obligations secured by 
the mortgages, and reserving the option, in the event of the assessment of such 
taxes, to declare the whole amount due and collectible at once. 

“ It is claimed by some that the conditions are such-that our needs in this’direo 
tion are principally supplied by citizens and corporations of our own State. This 
is not true. Our cheapest money comes largely from the insurance companies 
and savings banks of New England, and while our own loan and b ust compa¬ 
nies may be the owners, as appears of record, yet they aie in fact held by Eastern 
investors or by Astern trust companies to secure the debenture bonds issued by 
the local company. One Iowa company, in its recently published report, shews 
a larger amount m outstanding debenture bonds and mortmiges than is embraced 
in the capital of aU the banks in the city of Des Moines. The taxation of foreign 
mortgages would be the harvest of the local money loaner by reason of advanced 

“Again, what special reason is there why the foreign holder of Iowa mortgages 
should be taxed and the farmer exempted more than the wholesale merchant in 
the East should be taxed fur the amount doe him from the local merchant, and a 
corresponding exemption made to such local merchant^ The wholesale merchant 
may not receive intoest on his investment, but he has its equivalent in the profits 
on Its sales. If this rule were applied, how many local merchants would obtain 
a credit on their purchases that would allow them to carry their customers to 
the extent now possible! Against aU deductions for indebtedness there are 
otW reasons: 

“1. The landowner, the man with stock, and the owner of fixed permanent 
property, which would include as well coiwration stocks, would not have the 
opportunities enjoyed by the merchant, w broker, the dealer in fTain or 
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stock, or the specnlator or dealer in any of those commodities which are readily 
exchangeable, to increase or shift their indebtedness to meet the visit of the 
Msessor. Merchants could order their supply of goods for six months or a year 
in advance, giving their notes without interest therefor, yet nSing due care that 
the goods should not be in stock nor in transit until after the date fixed for 
assessment. 

“.3; It would open the door to the oreatidn of all manner of contingent if not 
fictitious indebtedness, until much of the property now upon the tax books would 
have taken wings in pursuit of the already elusive ‘money? and credits’of the c.ap- 
italist and stock of the farm, which, year by year, is thus steadily declining in ite 
average assessed value. 

“ 3. Another reivson is that the man doing business largely upon borrowed capi¬ 
tal would, if allowed to deduct liis indebtedness, have a decided advantage in the 
matter of taxation over his oomiietitor doing business on his own capital. Thus 
the tendency would be to multiply indebtedness, to drive out of the State the 
capital even of the business man where the assessor could not find it, and cause 
him to do business upon his credit, backed, po.ssibly,»if necessary, by his untaxed 
investments in other States as collateral. If this is regarded as fanciful, it may 
be said that it is done to a very considerable extent by shrewd Eastern business 
men, and is made a matter of complaint by the tax authorities of other States. 

“ The commission caused inquiry to be made as to the working of the proposed 
measure where it has been enacted into law, and especially in the State of Cali¬ 
fornia, where, as stated before, it is a constitutional provision. The tenor of 
advices from that State is to the effect that borrowers pay the taxes on mortgages 
through enhanced rates of interest. Some of the letters say that both borrowers 
and lenders are satisfied with the status, the former because their assessments are 
reduced, the latter because their net returns from the investrSent are S good 
(after paying the taxes) as before the present system was adopted Other States 
which nave adopted the measure have considerably modified it, and one has aban-* 
doned it entirely. In most of these States the parties have directly or indirectly 
inserted a stipulation that the.borrower shall pay the taxes, 'rhe State of Oregon 
has riven the propo.sed measure a very thorough trial. In 1882 it was enacted 
into law in that State. At the next session of the legisliituro, however, an act 
was passed making valid all contracts by which the bonwer agreed to pay the 
tax on the debt, even though the latter bore the maximum rate of interest allowed 
by law. This agieemont is said to be always exacted; as may be wcU believed, 
and the lender paid no tax. Finalljr, after 10 years’ of experience with the law, 
the legislature of Oregon, at the instance of the same interests which had 
procured its passage originally, has just repealed it, and adopted the plan recom¬ 
mended in this bill, of prohibiting any deduction whatever on account of indebt¬ 
edness.” 

VALUATIONS. 


The actual value of land in 1899.|1,804,933,766 

The actual value of town lots in 1899 . 373, 520 ,390 


Actual value of all real estate. 1,678,463,058 

Exemptions. 12,077,733 


Total. 1,586,375,883 


Taxable value of real estate (25 jier cent). 391,618,831 

Actual value of personalty. 361,198,017 

Taxable value of personalty... 90,299,004 


Actual valije of vehicles, 1899... 5,330,338 

Actual value of household goods, 1899 . 2,418,553 

Actual value of moneys and credits. 106,683,840 

Actual value of corporation stocks... 22,133,498 

Actual value of merchandise. 69,940,418 

Actual value of other personalty. 80,404,406 


Personalty other thjn live stock. 216,905,047 

Actual value live stock. 144,890,970 


Actual value personalty.. 861,198,017 


State tax, 1898. 1,788,175.63 

Total State and local taxes. 18,807,090.93 
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BANKS. 

Private banks or bankers are required to furnish to the local assessor a sworn 
statement of the ahiouut of monevs, the actual value of credits, amount of deposits 
and bills payable, the actual value of bonds and stocks, and all other property 
pertaining to their business. 

Their real estate is specially listed ^d valued for taxation the same as other 
real estate. 

The aggre^te actual Value of moneys and credits, less the amounts of deposits 
and debts owing, and the aggregate actual value of bonds and stocks, except such 
as may be exempt or otherwise taxed in this State, and all other property per¬ 
taining tt> the business, is assessed locally at 25 per cent of its actual value. 

Sliares of stock of National banks are assessed to individual stockholders where 
the bank is located, the officers of such banks being re<juired to fmjiish the assessor 
with a list of stockholders and the number of shares ovraed by each, and to list to 
each stockholder the total value of his shares. 

Shares of stock of State ar4 savings banks and loan and trust companies are 
assessed to such banks and companies and not to the individual stockholders. 
To aid the assessor in fixing the value of such shares, these various corporations 
arc required to furnish him with a verified statement of property, similar to that 
refjnired of private banks, together with surplus earnings, and the assessor, from 
such statement and such other information as he may obtain, fixes the value of 
'the stock, taking into account the capital, surplus, and undivided earnings, the 
real estate being deducted and assessed separatdy, as other real estate. 

The fact that stock in a National bank is .assessed to the shareholder, while sav¬ 
ings b^nks are taxed upon capital stock and the shares are not taxable to holders, 
does not render the tax on National-bank stock to the holders illegal, as in viola¬ 
tion of the Federal statute, providing that the tax on such stock shall be no higher 
‘than that imposed on other moneyed capital, and no greater than on the other 
class o£ banks. 

Ifa-has been held that the holder of stock in National banks may set-off against 
it indebtedness owing by him, based, according to the Iowa statute, on actual 
consideration. Whether the owner of shares of stock in a State bank can set-off 
debts against the tax on such stock, taxed directly to the bank, does not appear to 
be entirely clear. 

This class of property is taxed, with local property in general, at local rates, and 
under the piore strict provisions for obtaining a certain, uniform, full valuation 
of such property than m the case of propertyjn general taxed locally, the bur¬ 
den of taxation would appear to be correspondingly greater. 

SHAKES OF COEPOEATION STOCK. 

The shares of stock in any corporation organized under the laws of the State 
for pecuniary profit, except as otherwise specially provided for, are assessable to 
the owners thereof at the place where its principal business is transacted, the 
assessment being on the value of such shares on the 1st day of January in each 
year. In such cases the amount of capital in real estate is deducted from the 
value of shares, such real estate being assessed as other real estate, and the_ prop¬ 
erty of such corporations, except real estate situate Within the State, is not other¬ 
wise assessed. Verified annual statements are required to bo furnished to the 
local assessor, showing authorized capital stock and number of shares thereof; 
number of shares issued, and par value of each; amount paid into the treasury on 
each share, and the total capital paid in; description and value of each tract of 
real estate; date, rate per cent, and amount of each dividend declared and amount 
of capital on which it was declared; gross and net earnings, respectively, during 
the year, and amount of surplus; amount of profit added to sinking fund; highest 
price of sales of stock between the 1st and 10th days of January of the current 
year; highest sales of stock duriim the preceding year, and average price of sales. 

The assessor has the power to fix, arbitrarily, the value of such shares of stock 
upon the facts contained in the statements furnished or upon any information 
within his possession or that may come to him. 

All such corporations are liable for the payment of taxes so assessed to sliare- 
holders, and may recover taxes paid from stockholders, having a lien therefor upon 
the stock and unpaid dividends enforceable by sale of the stock. 

It is not very clear just what kinds of property are in practice assessed under 
these provisions. One officer says in regard to them, “ It looks as if the legislature 
had provided a way to assess all the property it could think of hnd then threw in 
this section as a drag net to catch anything that might be fqnnd.” 
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STOCK OF BUIIiDma AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, 

Special provision is made for the assessment and taxation of,this class of prop¬ 
erty, the shares of stock in snch associations being assessed and taxed to the 
individual holders thereof at their place of residence. When such an hssociation 
maintains a reserve, expense, or other fiint^ the amount thereof is assessed against 
the association as other personal property at its place of business. 

Bach association is required to make the same verified statement as other cor¬ 
porations, and in addition, must state the total amount or reserve or other funds, 
and the actual value of its shares of stuck. 

Bach local association is also required to mail annually to the several county 
auditors of tlio Slate verified statements, showing the name and post-oSBcS address 
of every stockholder residing in their respective counties, together with the 
number and value of shares owned by each person. 

The auditor of State is re(iuircd to send to the various county auditors the name 
and post-office address of each stockholder of a foreign association residing in their 
respective counties, with the number and value of shaf os owned by each, as reported 
to him by snch association in compUance with the law governing such association. 

The county auditor in turn furnishes each local assessor with the name of each 
stockholder in his district and the number and value of shares owned by him, 
which are assessed and taxed with other property at local rates. 

TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE COMPANIES. 

Each telegraph and telephone company is retjuired to furnish to the auditor of 
State an annual verified report showing: • 

I. The total number of miles owned, operated, or leased within the State. 

S. The average number of poles per mile and the whole number within thef 
State. * 

8. The total number of miles in each separate lino and the number of separate 
wires thereon. 

4. The whole number and value of stations and their value, including furniture. 

5. The whole number of instruments on each line and the gross rental charges 
per instrument. 

6. The gross receipts and operating expenses for the previous year on business 

originating and terminating in the State. , 

7. Other gross receipts and operating expenses. 

8. The total capital stock. 

9. The number of shares issued and outstanding and the par at face value of 
each. 

10. The market value of such shares on January 1 preceding, and if they have 
no market value, then tho actual v.alue. 

II. All real estate and other property subject to local taxation within the State. 

13. The real estate and improvements thereon owned and taxed outside the State 

and the actual value thereof where located. 

13. All mortgages upon its property, with dates and amounts thereof. 

14. Tho total length of lines and the total length of lines outside the State. 

Such statement is laid before tho State executive council, which, if it deems it 

insufficient, may require such other or further statement as it may desire. A 
pen^ty of $100 per day is imposed for failure to furnish the required statement. 

The executive council is required to determine and fix the actual cash value of 
the property of such companies in tho State from such statements and other 
information obtained, also taking into consideration the value of all property of 
such companies, including francliises and the use of tho property in connection 
with lines lOutside the State, making such deduction as may be necessary on 
account of exfaa value of property outside the State as compared with the value 
of property within the State, including in its valuation property of every kind- 
real, personal, or mixed—and such property is not taxable in any other manner. 

Telegraph lines owned and operated by any railway company exclusively for 
its business, reported under the law for tho taxation of riulway property, are 
exempted from the above tax. 

It will be observed that tho rules provided for the assessment of this class of 
property on property values are quite general in character, leaving the final val¬ 
uation largely to the judgment and discretion of the assessing officers; the pur¬ 
pose being to subject this class of property at an ad valorem unit valuation to 
taxation cquivaldnt to the taxes imposed upon property in general. It is an 
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attempt to adapt the general property tax to this class of property and secure a 
full valuation thereof. 

The taxable value of this class of property in 1899 was $1,038,845, and amount 
of taxes paid about $85,000. This amount was paid under the law then in force, 
based upon' unit valuation by the executive council, the rate being fixed by the 
State council “at the averajge rate” throughout the State, not including local 
taxes on real estate and special assessmbnts, and was paid into the State treasury. 
Under the amended law now in force, as above set forth, the tax^s on these com¬ 
panies will be greatly increased. 

The executive council ascertains the value per mile of the property of each 
company by dividing the total value by the number of miles within the State, the 
result being deemed to be the actual value of property within the State, the tax¬ 
able value being one-fourth of the actual value, as in case of other property. 

Any company interested has a right to appear before the counsil and be heard 
on the question of valuation of its property for taxation. 

The valuation of the property within the State is then apportioned among the 
counties in proportion to mileage; the respective amounts are then duly certified 
to county auditors, and in tuni apportioned to local taxing districts and taxes 
collected and disposed of as other taxes on real estate. 

It is specifically provided that such property “ shall bo taxable upon said assess¬ 
ment at the same rates, by the same officers and for the .same purposes as the prop¬ 
erty of individuals” within the local taxing districts, and collected at the same 
time and manner as other taxes. Property not exclusively used in the business 
is taxable as other property, and the shares of capital stock are axempt from other 
taxation. 


mSUBANCE COMPANIES. 

A ^ 

In the taxation of insurance companies Iowa has recently taken a distinct 
depajtut'e from the general property tax prevailing in tho general system of taxa¬ 
tion in that State, and may be said to have gone to the ophite extreme. 

In the new taxhtion code, adopted in 1897, a schedule of discriminating or infer¬ 
ential taxes upon insurance cohipanies, based upon gross premiums, was inaugu¬ 
rated. Statements of the business of all companies operating within the State 
are required, and taxes upon tho gross iiremiums are paid into the State treasury 
at the time of the making of the statements. Under tho original law those State 
taxes were In lieu of all other taxes. State and local, except on real estate and 
special assessments. 

Companies organized in foreign countries doing business in Iowa are re(iuired 
to pay 8i per cent of the gross premiums received for insurance on property or 
lives of Arsons within the State. Companies organized in any State other than 
Iowa pay 84 per cent and the rate on comimnies organized within the State and 
on stipulated premium or assessment associations outside the State is 1 per cent. 
Upon filing receipts for the payment of taxes they are entitled to certificates of 
authority to do business within the State. No deduction on account of any 
indebteonesB is allowed. 

This law imposing differential taxes on insurance companies has attracted con¬ 
siderable attention throughout the country, and seems to have formed a prece¬ 
dent for the introduction of similar measures in the legislatures of other States. 

By reason of the precedent established, rather than any excessiveuess in these 
discriminationB, the law was met with positive opposition on the part of foreign 
companies, and active steps have been taken to test its validity. 

Soon after the enactment of the law a Swiss company, through the minister to 
this country, protested to the Secretary of State at Washington against tho4aw, 
alleging that the law was in contravention of treaty stipulations guaranteeing to 
Swiss companies the privileges granted to domestic companies. The {)roteBt was 
submitted to the governor of Iowa, but tho attorney-general of the State held in 
an opinion that the law did not violate any treaty agreement of tho Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, and the matter in this instance has proceeded no farther. 

Taxes were paid under formal protest by foreign companies generally, and a 
test case brought in the courts, in which we vauditr of the discrimination was 
sustained by the local and supreme courts, it being held that the State was acting 
fully within its constitutional rights in placing a disenminating tax on foreign 
insurance companies. 

Another company in 1899 sought to enjoin the State treasurer from collecting 
the tax under this law, and the constitutionality of the act was positively affirmed 
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in a decision by Judge Shiras in the ease of Manchester Fire Insurance Company 
et al. V. John Herriott, treasurer (91 Fed. Bep., 711). 

In this case it was declared that the burden was not a tf^Jc imposed upon the 
tangible property of companies, but, in the form of a tax imposed m a condition 
upon them r^ht to continue in business in Iowa, was within the right and power 
of the State to impose. , 

It was held further that the State in the adoption of this law was not exercising 
its right to subject property or persons within the State to taxation, thereby 
becoming subject to the provisions of the State constitution requiring equality in 
the burdens imposed; but was exercising its right to prescribe the terms upon 
which foreign corporations might be allowed to do or continue business within 
the State, and that it was not for the courts to question the expediency or justice 
of the conditions imposed. This case, so far as we know, lias not been appealed. 

The expediency of the law, however, has been the subject of some controversy 
in the State. In his biennial report of 1899 the State treasurer, discussing this 
law, says: 

“ But granting that it is within the power of thb State to discriminate in ply¬ 
ing tax burdens upon corporations doing business within our borders, is it a wise 
policy for Iowa to pursue? Does it promote the best interests of the people? Such 
aiscnminations against foreign coiporations I do not believe are beneficial. They 
inevitably engender retaliations against our State companies in other States that 
may seriously embarrass their operations and progress outside of Iowa, and they 
tend to produce a condition of things within our own borders that may work gr^t 
detriment to our home companies. The insurance of business, property, or life, 
if it is a good thing, and no one nowadays doubts it, should be encouraged and 
promoted by the State by all proper means, and discriminations such as Iowa has 
inaugurated do not in my opinion promote the best interests either of our home 


passed for the purpose of obtaining increased revenues from such companies—imt 
to ‘ make war’ on them or to drive them out of the State, as generally charged by 
the Eastern press. As such, the act only passed the senate by 1 vote. There was 
no local ill-feeling against such oompames. The home companies opposed the 
passage of the act as vigorously as the foreign companies. But while passed ^ a 
revenue measure, the ^ditional taxes received are insignificant compared with 
the great harm that may come from such discrimination. I urge the restoration 
of the old uniform rate on United States and foreign companies or the assessment 
of the same rate on other State companies now imposed on foreign.” 

The constitutionality of this law taxing insurance companies \Vas attained from 
another standpoint, the clause providing that taxes paid thereunder “shall be in 
full of all taxes. State and local, against such corporations or associations, except 
taxes on real estate and special assessments;” and in a test case it was held by the 
supreme court that under the constitutional provision requiring that corpora- 


the sixties and seventies, and affected the taxation of telegraph, telenho^, and 
express (joinpanies. The decision, it will be seen, renders it exceedingly dimcult, 
if not impossible, under present constitutional lijuitations, to tax corporations 
in Iowa exclusively for State purposes according to modem methods of assess¬ 
ment in vogue in the more advanced States. , i? Al. 

As a result of this decision, the legislature in 1900 passed new laws tor the 
taxation of telegraph, telephone, and express companies, as sot forth under those 
heads, providing for their assessment by the State tax bowd or board of review, 
and for the certification of their valuation to the local authonties, apportionmg 
said valuation among the local taxing districts according to mileage, as in the 
case of milroads. , . . a* 

TTie decision referred to apparently bars exclusive State taxes on corporation. 

This case is of great impoilance as affecting the progress of corporate taxation 
In Iowa, and the separatwn of State and local taxes. While the expedwncy of 
the discriminating rates may be justly questioned, the method ^questnm^ly 
contains sound and proAessive features, me principal one being the snbsUtunon 
of a fixed and definite tax from which there is no escape, imposed by the State 
upon companies wh^e business extends throughout the State, for the antiquatw 
method of assessing such companies tlirough local authorities. The taxes paid 
under this law*in 1898 and 1899 exceeded the taxes for the previous 3 years 
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under the former law by $57,902; the amount of taxes dunng the last years 
being shown by the following table; 


' ClafB. 

1898. 

1899. 


115,639.18 

817,892.48 

1,769.06 

119,207.06 

18,068.49 


1,419.91 

112,218.72 

18,268.21 




147,641.02 

166,927.07 



Presumably to avoid the cons(^uence8 of the aforesaid decision, at the 1900 ses¬ 
sion of the legislature the provisions of the insurance-tax law applying to com¬ 
panies organized within tha State were amended, and it is now provided, with 
reference to domestic companies, that the stiares of stock of every such ooipora- 
tion having capital stock shall be assessed in manner proviiled for the assessment 
of shares of corporate stock in general, but assessed to the owners thereof at the 
place where the principal business is transacted, upon the value of shares based 
upon sworn statements, the corporation being liable for the payment of the tax; 
and also that the corporation shall pay a tax upon ^oss premiums, as provided in 
the amended law, and that such shares of stock sh^ not be otherwise assessed. 

The law further provides that all other domestic companies except corporations 
with capital stock, county mutuals, and fraternal beneficiary associations not 
organized for peciviiary profit, shall furnish the local assessors with detailed 
statements of their business and property, and value thereof, including surplus, 
guaranty, jind reserve funds, and the asse.ssors thereupon sh.ill assess against each 
such company the value of all personal property, together with the actual value of 
each par(»l of real estate in the assessment districts, all of which is to be assessed 
at the same rate and for the same purposes as the 'property of individuals, the 
taxable value being 25 per cent of the actual value. 

Provision is made for the deduction of debts and liabilities of such companies 
from their moneys and credits. 

The amended law further provides that every insurance company org.anized 
under the laws of Iowa, not including county mutuals and fraternal beneficiary 
associations hot organized for pecuniary profit, shall pay annually to the State 
treasurer a sum equivalent to 1 per cent of thb gro.ss receipts from premiums, 
assessment fees, and promissory obligations required by insurance contracts 
received during the preceding year, after deducting thd amounts actually paid for 
losses matured, endowment dividends to policy holders, and the increase in the 
amount of the reserve funds provided, whereupon the auditor of state issues the 
annual certificate. 


EAILEOADS. 

In this State it is sought to bring the property of railway companies within the 
general property-tax system and apply thereto the geperal principle of equality of 
taxation for all property, taxing it upon the same b^is as the property of indi¬ 
viduals. Assessments are made on estimated property values, and there is no 
franchise tax or tax on receipts. 

The assessment of all property of each railway company is made by the State 
executive council, except real estate not used in its operation and railway bridges 
across the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, and grain elevators, which are snl^eot 
to assessment and taxation on the same bms as the property of individuals iif the 
several counties where located. > 

For the purpose of such assessment, each cormration is required to furnish the 
council annual verified statements showing in detail— 

First. The whole number of miles of railway owned, operated, or leased within 
and without the State. 

Second. The whole number of miles within the State, showing the number of 
miles of track in each county. 

Third. A detailed statement showing the amount of real estate owned or used 
in the operation thereof in each county within the State for all purposes, and the 
estimated value thereof, in such manner as may be reqiiired by the council. 

Fourth. A complete statement of the coat and actual present value of all build¬ 
ings owned within the State not otherwise assessed. 

Fifth. The total number of ties per mile used on all tracks within the State, 
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Sixth. The weight of rails per yard in main line, double ti act, and sidetracks. 

Seventh. The number of miles of telegraph lines within iho State. 

Eighth. The total number of engines and cars of all kinds if use on its line, and 
sleeping cars owned by it, and the number of each class within the State, each 
class to be valued separately. 

Ninth. Any and all other movable property owned within the State. 

Tenth. The ctoss earnings of the entire road and the gross earnings in the State. 

Eleventh. The operating expenses of the entire road spd the necessary expenses 
within the State. 

Twelfth. The net earnings of the entire road and the net earnings within the 
State. 

It is specifically provided that operating expenses reported shall not include any 
payments for interest or discount, or construction of new tracks and other perma¬ 
nent improvements, for new equipment except replacement, for reducing bonded 
or permanent debt, nor any other item not fairly or reasonably chargeable as such 
in railway accounts, it being apparently intended that net earnings shall be a 
factor in determining property vtdues. It is provided that such property shall be 
valued at its actual value and assessments made upon the taxable value—that is, 
25 per cent of actual value—of the entire railway within the State, including right 
of way, roadbed, bridges, culverts, rolling stock, depots, station grounds, shops, 
buildings, gravel beds, and all other property, real and personal, exclusively used 
in the operation of such road. 

The council is commanded to take into consideration the gross earnings per 
mile for the previous year and any and aU other matters necessary to enable it to 
make a just and equitable asses-sment of such property, and if a part of any rail¬ 
way is outside the State, then, in estimating the value of it^ rollinfi; stock and 
movable property, the proportion which the business of that part within the State 
bears to the business without the State is taken into consideration. • 

The executive council, after determining the whole value, transmits to the 
county auditor of each county through and into which any railway misy extend 
a statement showing the length of main track within the county and the asJessed 
value per mile of the same, as fixed by a ratable distribution per mile of the 
asses8«m valuation of the whole property of the company. 

The county board of supervisors thereupon causes such statement to be entered 
in its minute book, and enters therein an order stating the length of the main 
track, and the as.sessed value of each railway lying in each city, town, township, 
or les.ser taxing district in the county through or into which said railway extends, 
as fixed by the council, which constitutes the taxable value thereof for taxing 
purposes, and the taxes when collected by the county treasurer are disposed of as 
other taxes. • ’ 

“All such railway property shall be taxable upon said assessment at the same 
rate, by the same officers and for the same purposes as the proper^ of individuals 
within such counties, cities, towns, townships, and lesser taxing districts.” 

Each railway company is also required to show in its annual statement the 
number of sleeping and fiining cars not owned by it but used in operation in 
the State during each month of the year, the value of each car so used, and the 
number of miles each month said cars have been run on such road within the 
State and the total number of miles run within and without the State. 

The council assesses for taxation the average number of cars so used each 
month, and the assessed value of said oars shall bear the same proportion to the 
entire value tWeof that the monthly average number of miles such cars have 
run within the State bears to the monthly average within and without the State. 
Such valuation is required to be in the same ratio as that of property of iudividuals, 
and is added to the assessed value of the general property of the company. It will 
be observed that the assessed valuation is based on total car mileage and not upon 
varying passenger tra^. 

This law does not specifically exempt shares of stock in railroad companies from 
taxation in the hands of owners residing within the State, but in practice such 
shares do not seem to be assessed to the individual ownora. 

The assessed valuation of 9,238 miles of railway in Iowa for the year 1899 was 
$46,008,510, being an average assessed value of $4,891 per mile of road. The 
assessed value being ^ percent of the actual value as fixed by the assessing board, 
it follows that the full vffiuation so fixed for 1899 was $184,034,040. 

The total amount of taxes paid by the railways of the State in 1899 was $1,424,- 
184.04, making the rate on the actual value $0,774 on each $100. 

The gross earnings for 1899 were $49,649,679.77, the operating expenses $84,028,- 
678.68, making tie net earnings $15,521,001.14, the taxes paid being substantially 
2.87 per cent of the gross earnings, and more than 9 per cent of the net earnings. 
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Capitalizing on the basis of net earnings at 6 per cent, as is sometimes done, to 
obtain a rough estimate of the actual v^ue of such projierty. the value of Iowa 
roads would be |259,(t4fl,882. 

The total assessed value of sleeping-car lines taxed by the method above 
described in 1899 was $183,188, these lines being taxed at local rates upon that 
aggi-egato valuation. 

Formerly, from 1862 to 1872, Iowa taxed railroads on " gross earnings,” levying 
a fiat rate thereon. The l^slature changed the plan lulopting the present method 
of assessment at “ actual value.” This has apparently had a demoralizing effect 
and resulted in grave discriminations and inju.stice m the taxation of railroad 
property, and charges of favoritism and corruption are freely made against those 
in whom from time to time is vested the “ discretionary power” to fix railroad 
valuations for taxation. 

The present State treasurer in a pamphlet recently published vigorously sets 
forth the evils of the present system and the injustice resulting to both railways 
and the public. 

He says in substance that thdie is neither sense nor system in the assessment of 
railroads in Iowa, ‘'chaos ” being the only '• descriptive in Webster applicable;” 
that by reason of the “ distiretionary power ” lodged in the executive council rail¬ 
road assessments in Iowa have become a serious danger to the public welfare; 
that because of its perversion, corruption of the most serious character has 
crept into party politics; that railroads are compelled to take part in politics and 
seek to control the taxation machinery. He cites numerous instances of grievous 
discrimination in the assessment of railroads in favor of the great lines that are 
infiuential in politics. For instance, the Crooked Creek Railway is compelled by 
the executive council to pay on $233 for every $100 of gross earnings, while the 
Northwestera pays on only $72. “ In other words, the weaker road is assessed 
3 times higher than the richest and most powerful trunk line in the State.” Again, 
in actual taxes the Great Western has been compelled to pay $21.60 for every 
$100 of it( net earnings, while its great Competitor, the Northwestern, has been 
recmiiM to pay only ^.40 of each $100 of its net income. 

Other glaring instances of favoritism and inequalities in railroad assessments 
are set forth, showing the utter lack of plan and uniform procedure in that regard. 
The treasurer declares the only remedy to be a definite rale fixed by legislation 
for assessing railroads from which there can be no deviation. “ If the council 
is to have charge, its ‘ discretionary power ’ should be reduced to a minimum or 
abolished." The same yardstick should be applied to all roads. 

The writer then says that the easiest method for securing equality of assess¬ 
ment is the fiat rate or the fixed charge on earnings or income, or on the property 
of raifioads. ' 

“ For obvious reasons the fiat rate on gross earnings, business, or property can 
be most readily assessed. There is no trouble about deductions or debts, and it 
can not be evaded. Material objections can be made Iwcause this method ignores 
the expense account of roads or their varying earning capacities. But the cer¬ 
tainty and uniformity of the taxable basis make this method decidedly preferable 
to the present Iowa practice. There would be no abuse of discretionary power- 
no favoritism under this method.” 

He also views with some favor the taxation of such corporations on the basis 
of the market value of stock and bonds, as in Coimecticat, regarding it as an 
improvement upon the existing system. 

He clearly sete forth the inherent weakness of a method that seeks to adapt the 
general property tax to this class of property, viz: The necessity of vesting in 
officials “ di^retionary power ” with respect to ^justment of property valuation 
or rate of taxation in order to secure “ equal ” and ‘‘ uhiform ” taxation, invari¬ 
ably resulting in actual practice in unequal taxation. ' 

WATER AND GAS WORKS, ELECTRIC PLANTS, STREET RAILWAYS. 

The real and personal projperty of these companies is listed and assessed in the 
assessment districts where the same is located. Where such property, except the 
capital stock, is situated partly within and partly without the limits of a city or 
town, such portions are assesi^ separately, the portioQ within the said city or 
town being assessed there and the other portion assessed in the districts where 
located. The actual value of capital stock over and above that of the property 
listed and taxed as above describM is assessed and taxed to the owners thereof at 
the place where the principal business is located, as other shares of corporation 
stock hereinbefore referred to. 
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EXPRESS COMPANIES. 

Up to 1000 the tangible proiierty of these cominnies was i^sessed and taxed in 
like manner as other tangible property was assessed and taxed in the local dis¬ 
tricts where the same was located. ’ 

An additional tax was imposed noon t{ie receipts of these companies, each com¬ 
pany being required to deliver to the auditor of State annual verified statements 
showing the entire receipts for business done withii^ the State, of each agent 
doing business in the State, including its proportion of gross receipts for business 
dune in connection vrith other companies, such statement to contain an abstract 
of the amount received in each county and the total amount for all the counties, 
a penalty of $100 for each day delay Mter a fixed date in rendering such accurate 
statement being imposed and such delinquent companies being prohibited from 
carrying on business until such statement is made. Each company was required 
to pay into the State treasury at the time of making such statement the sum of $1 
on each $100 of such receipts. The yield of this special State tax was as follows: 

• 


Year. 

Heceipta. 

Tax. 

. 

8392,679.84 
; 412,698.91 

' 83,925.80 

1 8,253.91 

1 


A new method for the assessment and taxation of express companies was 
enacted by the legislature of tlie State in April, 1900, and is now in force, althougli 
no results are as yet obtainable. Each company is now required to file with the 
State auditor an annual verified statement showing— , 

First. The name and character of the company. • 

Second. The principal place of business, locality of principal office, and names 
and address of principal officers. • 

Third. The total capital stock (a) authorized; (6) issued. 

Pourih. The number of shares of stock issued and outstanding. 

Fifth. The market value of shares on January 1 precedifig, and if no market 
viilue, then the actual value, and in case no shares of stock have been issued the 
market or actual value of the capital thereof. 

Sixtli. The real estate and personal property owned and subject Jo local taxa¬ 
tion within the State, and location and actual value thereof in the county, town- 
shi]!, or district where the same is assessed for local taxation. 

Seventh. The specific real estate, with improvements thereon, and all bonds, 
mortgages, and other personal property owned and situated outside the State and 
used exclusively outside the conduct of the business, with a specific description of 
all bonds, mortgages, and other personal property and the cash value thereof, the 

f nnposes for which used and where kept, and each piece of real estate, where 
ocated, the purposes for which used, and actual value thereof in the locality 
where situated. 

Eighth. All mortgages upon the whole or any part of its property, with dates 
and amounts thereof. 

Ninth. Total lenrth of lines or routes over which it transports; the total length 
of such lines outside the State; the length within each of the counties, townships, 
and assessment districts in the State. 

Also to make such further statement as the auditor may require. Such state¬ 
ment and other information is placed before the members of the executive coun¬ 
cil, who value and assess the property from such statements and such other 
information as they may obtain, being empowered to bring before them the 
agents or officers of such company, with such books, papers, or statements as they 
may require, and compel the attendance of witnesses. 

Any company may, upon written application, appear before such council and 
be heard m the matter of valuation of its property for taxation. 

The executive council ascertains the actual value of the entire property owned 
by such comiiauy, taking the aggi-egate market value of its shares of stock, and 
in case the proiierty is encumbered hy mortgage, adding to the market value of 
stock or capital the market or cash value of such mortgages. The council then 
proceeds to deteimine the value of the property within the State by deducting 
proportionate values of projMjrty without ihe State, and from the entire actual 
value of property within the State so ascertained deducts the actual value of real 
estate and of personalty not used exclusively in the conduct of business within 
the State and which is subject to local taxation. 
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The valne per mile is then determined by dividing the whole valne as above 
obtained by the number of miles within the State. One-fonrth of the actnal 
value thus aetormii^ied is the assessed or taxable value, in the same ratio as the 
property of individuals. 

This assessed valuation is apportioned among the several counties in proportion 
to the mileage and certified to the oountfr auditors. This is in turn apportioned 
to and taxes collected by the various local taxing districts “ at the same rates, ' 
by the same officers, and^for the same purposes as the property.of individuals 
within such counties, townships, or assessment districts," and the property so 
included and the shares of stock are not otherwise taxed. 

COLLATERAL INHERITANCE TAX. 

All property of every kind within the jurisdiction of the State,‘passiug by will 
or the statutes of inheritance of any State, or by deed, grant, sale, or gut made 
or Intended to take effect after the death of the grantor or donor, to any person 
in trust or otherwise, other iinan the father, mother, husband, wife, or lineal 
descendants of a decedent, or charitable, educational, or religious societies within 
the State, is subjected to a tax of 6 per cent of its valne in excess of $1,000 after 
payment of debts. This tax is for the use of the State. 

Yidd of the tax. 


1898 .-.— $33,650.76 

1899 . 38,384.99 





TEXAS. 


The (listinffiileWnR features of the taxation system In this comparatiTely new 
State are the general property tax applied to the property of individuals and cor¬ 
porations, the {jeneral law providing for an ad valorem tax on all real and per¬ 
sonal property in the State; a poll tax, an occupation tax, and special taxes on 
gross receipts of certain classes of coiporations. 

The constitution of this State provides that taxi^^on shall be e<)ual and uniform. 
All property in the State except that which is exempt, whether owned by natural 
persons or corporations, shall be taxed in proportion to its value, to be ascertained 
as provided by law; the legislature may impose a poll tax, occupation taxes 
both upon natural persons and corporations, and may tax incomes. Limitations 
are by law placed upon the amounts that can be levied for State and various local 
purposes. 

The legislature levies the tax for general State and school purposes, the com¬ 
missioners' court of each county levies the county tax, and the city or town coun¬ 
cil that for cities and towns. 

The assessment of all taxable property is made by elective county assessors 
reiiuired to seek out the owners of taxable property in their respMtive counties 
and obtain lists of the taxable property, the taxpayer being requirei} to signsan 
affidavit that he has rendered a complete, full, and true list of all his property 
subject to taxation, but nof to make oath to its value. The valuation,‘th^efore, 
is in practice fixed by the assessors, with the usual results that property, instead 
of being valued as required by law, at its “ full and true value," is unequally val¬ 
ued and undervalued. There is no systematic plan in use .for the valuation and 
eqimlization of projierty for taxation, and in tliis respect “ inequality is the rule 
and equality and uniformity the exception. The wealthy and influential prop¬ 
erty owner pays the least in proportion to what he possesses, and the small holder 
of property pays the most.” • * 

The tendency there as elsewhere is for assessors and taxpayers to connive in 
various ways to secure assessments at a portion of the true vgjue of property, in 
order that the local district may avoid payment of a just proportion of the State 
tax. 

Common control or supervision of State taxation is impossible under the present 
constitution, which commits to the commissioners’ courts of the respective coun¬ 
ties the supervision of values for taxation. There being no central or supervisory 
power for the enforcement of uniform valuations, the result is a distinct valuation 
of the same classes of property in each county in the State and inevitable inequal¬ 
ity and undervaluation. 

REAL ESTATE. 

Under the system that has grown up under the present constitution, adopted 
when nearly all property consisted or land, that class of property is stUl the 
principal object of taxation and is said to bear an unjust proportion of tax bur¬ 
dens. Aside from the great ineiiualities in the taxation of land in local districts, 
it is shown that a much larger proportion of its total value is assessed for taxa¬ 
tion for State and local puposes than in the case of personal property. 

A comparison is made by the tax commission of 1899 in its distinguished report, ■ 
illustrating this discrimination according to the census of 1890. The value of 
real estate in Texas was then $1,320,417,771, and that of personal property 
$885,168,995, a total of $2,105,578,776. The taxable value of land assessed for that 
year was ^78,752,718, to which is added the value of town lots, $145,524,497, to 
give the totol taxable value, $524,377,210. 

The assessed value o> all other property in that year, including railroads, was 
$2.57,884,873, or a total assessed value of all property of $782,111,883, against the 
real valuation as tdiown. 

This leads the commission to say that “ Land has borne and is bearing the 
burden of taxdtion in Texas, as it probably is throughout the country. It hears 
about double as much in this State on the dollar of its real value as personal 
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property.” And again: “ But as all prosperity depends, prihiarily, on the sncoess- 
fnl cultivation of the soil and the harvesting of its productions, it ought to be 
the purpose to rdieve it from a gr eater tax burden than that which other prop¬ 
erty, equally or mdre productive, boars. With this end in view, we have for- 
mmatea provisions which it is Irelieved will compel other property in the State 
to oontrioute its fair proportion of taxes. If light taxes be conducive to the 
acquirement of any particular kind of’’property, then Texas, above all other 
thinn, should by this policy encourage every citizen to own a hoipe. The own¬ 
ership of a home gives sta'oility and ixirmaneucy to our citizenship; encourages a 
love and pride of State and country; is a bulwark of safety and protection to 
our institutions and to all the people, and the surest and safest way to lasting 
prosperity/’ 

PEESONAL PEOPEBTY. 

The system of taxation, framed with a view to making land the principal source 
of revenue, seems to be, upder the conditions that have developed, especially 
conducive to inadequate taxation of personal property. The tax commission of 
1899, in the discussion of this subject, contrasts the energy with which the Federal 
revenue laws are enforced by the revenue collectors, and in the courts when need 
be, with the universal laxity in the enforcement of State revenue laws in Texas, 
describing the method in vogue in that State as follows: “In our State the 
assessment and collection of the revenue is confided to officers who are chosen 
every 2 years, and the owner of personal property is not always pressed to 
know if he has any he has not listed. He signs the affidavit in a perfunctory 
manner and that ends the inquiry. The law faxes the property that has been 
sent beyond the State or county for the eviision of taxation, hut such property is 
rarely re'ached. TMe man with thousands of dollars in the b<ank sends his clerk 
to render his property and tells him to render $5,000 in money when he may have 
sefand probaWy 100,000. Or maybe he will ask for a draft on New York for his 
deposit wjth the bank a few days before the 1st of January. This he will put 
into his pocket and keep there until January 1 has passed, and thus this particular 
property, though su'bject to taxation under the law, is not listed.” 

It is shown that the tax levied against personal property in 1898 was only 
24.89 per cent of the ad valorem State tax assessed for general revenue and school 
purposes, and including railroad, telegraph, telephone, and street railroads was 
only 32 per cent, or less than one-third the whole amount, and that real estate, 
including in ttie term " acres and town lots,” paid 68 per cent. “ It is an admitted 
fact,” the commission says, “ that money at interest, stock, mortgages, as well as 
otW forms of personal property, escape taxation in this State to an extent that 
is alarming.” • 

The commission urges that more stringent laws be enacted and aaergetically 
enforced compelling such property to yield to taxation, and says that “if a time 
should come when it is admitted that this can not be done, the Slate should evolve 
another system, and look in another direction for revenue for the carrying on of 
the maclunery of the State government.” As indicating the low tax rates in 
Texas, even under present conditions, wo note the suggestion of the commission 
that if equality in values and full rendition of property for taxation could be 
obtained, the tax rate for State purposes would be lowered, even under the present 
system, to such a sum m to be almost unnoticeable. That if all property were 
to respond to its full value, a tax rate of 2 cents on the $100 would be ample for 
tdl the needs of the State for general State and school purposes. 

Money at interest and other credits over and above the amount which a taxpayer 
pays interest for, and all other debts due over and above his own indebtedness, are 
uuable. 

The tax commission recommended to the legislature the omission of this rf^ht 
of deduction on the ground that it is a convenient loophole for escape from pay¬ 
ment of just taxes, operates unfairly against those who have no credits from 
which to deduct their debts, the condition of most taxpayers, and is the “unfalr- 
est provision in our tax laws.” 

To the money lender it is said to amount almost to exemption from taxation. 
The commisdon siiys that the amount of real estate and chattel mortgages in the 
State will probably reach $250,000,000, and the amount of credits rendered for 
taxation wul not exceed 6 per cent of that amount, beingdn 1898 $18,318,920. 

MOBTGAGES. 

The taxation of credits, and especially those secured by real-estate mortgages in 
Texas as in other States, is a subject of commanding interest and importance. 

Under the laws of Texas, credits in whatever form afe subject to taxation 
as other property in general, but no special provision is made by law for the 
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recovery and rcnditinn for taxation of notes secured by mortgage, the asseHsmeiit 
of such pronerty depending upon the indcptmdcnt action of each local assessor. 
Consequently very few credits of this character are reached. The amount of 
credits rendered for taxation in 1898 was $13,818,920 and ft 1900 $16,103,802. 
What portion of these respective amounts represented real-estate mortgages can 
not be given, but it is probably small. In 1890 real-estate mortgages in force in 
the State amounted to $93,864,178, andf the amount has nndoubtedly greatly 
increased since that time. 

The tax commission devised a special method for the rfendition and assessment 
of this class of securities, based upon the public records of such securities, and 
making it unlawful for persons loaning money on such security to require the 
person borrowing to pay the tax thereon, such requirement to be tfsury and 
subject to the usury laws of the State. The commission, reviewing the methods 
for taxation of mortgages in other States and the arguments for and against such 
taxation, advocates the taxation of such securities in Texas the same as other 
property. 

POLL TAX. ' 


A poll tax of |1.50 is imposed by the State upon every male citizen between the 
ages of 31 jwkI (K) years, $l of which goes to the available stjhool fund and 50 cents 
to the giMieral revenue of the State. The collection of this tax seems to be some¬ 
what (iifiicult, and a considerable proportion of the assessed poll tax is not paid. 
In 1K08 the poll tax assessed was $773,487.24, and the amount actually collected 
was $520,753.13. 

TAX ON OCCUPATIONS. 

• 

The tax on occupations, or pivilego tax, is a distimttive and apparently populw 
feature in the Texas system i)t taxation, and although the stringent law9provided 
in regard to it are imperfe(^ttly enforced, about one-third of the State’s revenue is 
derived from this source. It^is a kind of indirect tax upon tlie people of the Stiito 
for the purposes of revenue, reflation of business, and promotion of the public 
welfare, and is (mite generally imposed upon occupations and business. 

The law provides that there shaU be levied on and collected from every person, 
firm, company, or association of persons, an annual tax on every occupation or 
separate establishment as shown by the following list: 

• • 

Table of occupations taxed. 


Beriea. 


1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

H 

15 

10 

17 


18 

19 


21 

22 


Occupation. 

Sped (1 cations. 

Tax. 

Amount 
paid year 
endmg 
Apr. 80, 
1900. 



$100.00 

86,400.00 

640.00 



10.00 

Bankers or broken. 

Or dealers in exchange, stocks, bonds, 

50.00 

9,962.60 


warrentH, etc. 

25.00 




60.00 

87,400.00 
11 , moo 

Billiard, pool, orothcrtuble. 

Krtch fable....!.. 

20.00 



10.00 

8,7‘JO.OO 

260.00 

Circui. 

A(1iaji8sionfee,includinK reserved scut, 81. 

2 r>o.oo 

.do. 

Admission lee,includiug reserved seat,75 

200.00 

600.00 


cents. 

AdmUehm fee, indudlng reserved ^t, 50 

100.00 

700.00 


cents. 

50.00 

800.00 



10.00 

2,390.00 



60.00 

.do. 

Inhabitants.' 

Selling on samples In city of 10,000 InhaU- 

26.00 

28.00 


tantaotiMs. 

2.00 

-1,564.00 

2,8:10.00 

(X)tton, wool, or bide buyer. 


10.00 

Cotton factor, broker, or 

In city of 10,000 Inhabitants or mure. 

35.00 

i,moo 

commission merchant 
.do. 

In city of less than 10,000 Inhabitants.... 

18.00 

180.00 



25.00 

160.00 



.5.00 

2,016.00 

490.00 

Eleetrlo-Ught compaii y .... 

In dly of 10.000 inhabitants or moro. 

3.5.00 

.do..r:.v. 

In city of le» than 10,000 inhabitants .... 

20.00 

1,140.00 

Exhibition, korobatic feats, 
menagerie, waxworks, 
museum, or side show. 

Eacb perlonuanM oi ezhiblUon. 

10.00 

160.00 
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Table of ocoupaiioM toeed—ContinnM. 



Occui>ation. 


Exhibition by ven^r of 
me<llcln<‘, belts, or other 
articles. 

Bxliibition by sleight of 
)iRnd or logordemoin. 
Bxfalbitiou, stereoscopic 
views. 

Exhibition, waxworks, 
menagerie or exhibition 
of any kind. 

Fights oetween animals... ^ 
Flying jenny or hobby¬ 
horses or like device. 
Fortune teller, clairvoyant, 
or mesmerist. 

Gas company. 

.do. 

Grain elevator. 

.do. 

Hacks, wagons, buggies, 
etc. 

Ice dealer. 

.do.:. 


Specificationa. 


Amount 
paid year 
ending 
Apr. 30, 

im 


atch perfortnaiK'o. 

Panorama or view shows of pictures, 
statuary, or other works of art tlirough 
stereoscopic or magnifying lenses. 

Each day... 


Each performance. 

State fax payable in each county. 


iiisurancu ugeut, gcueiul 
^'adjuster or agent. 

Insurance (Mtent, local. 

Insurance agent, Industrial. j 

Land agent.' 

Ijaundry, steam. 

I^awycr or conveyancer.... 
Lightning rotis, dealere In., 
Lightning rods, canvassers 

Liquor deiti^L retail. 

Liquor dealer, wholesale... 
Liquor dealer in lo(‘al op- 
tlun district. 

Livery or feed stable. 

TiOan agent. 


In city of lu.uoo lnluibit;uiis or more. 

In city of less than 10,000 Inhabitants. 

Capacity of over lOO.OtX) bushels. 

Capacity from 50,000 toiou.ooo bushels.... 
Each let for hire not connected with liv¬ 
ery stable. 

In city of 20,000 Inhabitants or more. 

In city of 10,000 and less than 20,000 in¬ 
habitants. 

In city of 5,000and less than 10,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. 

In city less than 5,000 inhabitants. 


If not ukturueys.. 


Medi<»I specialist, oculist, 
surgeon,or physician. 
Medicine, patent or other. 
Merchants: 

First-class. 

Secoud-cluss. 


. Ijlelling 1 gallon or le.s.H. 

. Selling 1 gallon or over. 

• Selling 1 quart or less on proscription of 
regmar practicing phyKician. 

. Each stall and each vehlch^. 

. From every peraon, firm, or association 
of persons loaning money as agent or 
agents of any co^ration, firm, or as8<v 
elation in this state or out of it an 
annual tax of S160 for the State for the 
principal office, and county tax of f 15 
from each agent for each county in 
which he may do business, and no addi¬ 
tional occupation tax shall he levied 
by any county, city, or town In ttils 
State. 

Traveling. 

. Traveling vendor. 


Seventh-class.. 

Eighth-class... 


Eleventfa-cloaM. 

Selling bankruptstooks, 
etc. 


Purchasing $750,000 or over annually. 

Furchadng $500,000 and less than $750,000 
annually. 

Purchasing $250,000 and lesstlian $500,000 
annually. 

Purchasing $150,000 and less than $250,000 
annually. 

Purchasing $60,000 and less than $150,000 

I annually. 

I Purchasing $26,000 and less than $60,000 
annually. 

' rurchusing $15,000 and less than ^,000 
annoally. 

Purchasing $10,000 and less than $15,000 
annually. • 

Piuchaslng $6,000 and less than $10,000 
annually. 

Purchasing $2,000 and lemthau $5,000 an¬ 
nually. 

Purchasing less than 13,000 annually....^ 

For the first month. 
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Table of occupations (oxA^-Continued. 


8erl(». 


Occupation. 


McrcbanUi—Continued. 
Selling batikrupt stocics, 
etc. 

....do. 


Pawnbroker. 

Peddlers: 

Foot.. 

1 horse or 1 pair of oxen, 

2 liones or 2 pair of 
oxen. 

Boat,8ail or other. 

Clocks, agricultural 
Implements, stoves, 
ranges, yenicles, 
wawing machines, 
and churns. 

Phonograph, elechrtc bat> 
tery, graphophone, kine* 
toscope, ciuemaU^aph, 
etc. 

Pbot(^raph, or other such 
gallery, 

Pool Belter. 

Racetrack. 

,....do.. 

Racks—knife,odiu;,or doll, 
or other like device. 
Sewing-machine dealer.... 
Ship broker or ship agentV 

Shooting gallery. 

Skating rink. 

Street railroads. 

Theater, each day. 

.....do. 


Specifications. 


After first month for each monftt.. 


If business la to continue 6 months, for 
each month, ill addition to lliclIOOfor 
the first month. 


State tax, payable In each county . 

....do. 

....do. 


,.do.. 

.do.. 


For each day pools arc soM.. 

One mile or more in length. 

Less than I mile In length. 

Upon which lings are pitched or ball.'^ 
thrown. 


State lax payable in each county . 


..do. 
..do. 


—do. 

_do. 

Toll bridge... 
Wagon jmrds. 
Waterworks.. 
....do. 


Each mile.. 

In city of more than 10,QUO inliubilaiils...l 
In city over 5,000 and not over 10,000 In-' 
habitants. 

In city over 3,000 and not over 5,000 in¬ 
habitants. , 

In city over 1,500 and not over 8,000 In¬ 
habitants. 

In city of 1,500 inhabitants or less.^ I 

If paid annually. •' 


lu city of 40,000 inhabitants or more.. 

In city of less than 10,000 inhabitants.... 


Total.. . 918,982.48 


Tax. 


120.00 

10.00 

150.00 

5.00 

7.50 

10.00 

10.00 

250.00 


10.00 

.'>.00 
100 . Oo 
50.00 
2.5.01V 

16.00 

10.00 

:w.oo 

25.00 

2.00 

5.00 

4.00 

8.00 

LOO 

l.OO 

25.00 

7.00 

5.U0 

35.00 

2(t00 


Amount 
paid year 
ending 
Apr. 80, 
i9oa 


$4,800.00 

1,890.00 

l,M2.r)0 

8,150.00 


3,1H0.(H) 

1,225.00 
1.5. W 
60.00 
750.TO 

7:16.00 
• 140.00 
240.110 
25.00 
844.68 
15.00 


76.00 

281.00 
1,250.(H> 
14. (K) 
935.00 
140.00 
820.00 


In 1898 the State collected from thia sonree $941,701.08; of which amount whole¬ 
sale and retail liquor dealers paid $659,800, beer dealers $95,650, the remainder, 
$286,651, being paid by other occupations taxed. While the administration of 
this law does not appear to be thorough or systematic, the form of taxation seems 
to be generally satisfactory. The tax is payable to local collectors. • 

The property owned by those subject to occupation tax as above set forth is, of 
course, within the fixed limitations of the law, subject to ad valorem taxes on 
valuations for State, county, and munioipal purposes. 

* CORPORATIONS. 

The real and personal property of substantially all classes of corporations is 
assessed tor taxation in tae severta locsd taxing districts, the same as other prop¬ 
erty, and subject to the same inequalitlea and discriminations in practice. This 
is required by the general law framed in accordance with constitutional limita¬ 
tions which render modification in the general property tax, and its administration 
as applied to corporations, peculiarly difficult. 

Various special forms of taxation have, however, been adopted and applied to 
different classes of corporations which wUl be noted, the grass receipts tax apiiear- 
ing to be favored. Ownera of sbai’es of stock in a corporation which is reiiuired 
tolist or return its capital and property for taxation are, generally speaking, not 
required to return suen shares. 
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RAILROADS. 

The method of taxing railroads in this State is the general property tax, pure 
and simple, supplelnented by an additional tax on gross receipts. 

The constitution provides that all railroad proprty lying or being within the 
limits of any incor^rated city or town within the State, shall bear its propor¬ 
tionate share of municipal taxation, And further, that such property shall be 
as.qe8sed and taxes collected in the several counties in which 8ai4_ property is sit¬ 
uated, including so much of the roadbed and fixtures as shall be in each csunty. 

In accord with these constitutional restrictions the law provides that every 
railroad company shall deliver annually to the assessor of each county and incor¬ 
porated town or city a stvorn statement of the real estate owned and the length 
and value per mile of the railroad, including the right of way, roadbed, super¬ 
structures, depots and grounds, shops, fixtures, and all personaUproperty except 
rolling stock, all of which is listed in the county where situated. 

The rolling stock is rendered in the county of the principal office of the company 
valued and equalized by tha county commissioners’ court in such county and 
returned to the State comptroller who apportions the value thereof to each county 
according to mileage of road. This valuation of rolling stock is then assessed by 
local assessors with the other proprty of the road. 

Lately an attempt has been made to include something of franchise values with 
the values of property above referred to. 

There appears to be no uniform method among assessors for the assessment of 
railroad property, each acting independently upn his own discretion. Such prop¬ 
erty is said to be rendered at whatever the local assessor will accept, and assessed 
at whatever the commissioners’ court will agree to, the averages per mile for 
different roads ran^^ng, in 1898, from $2,818 to $18,000, and usually at a portion only 
of its property value, and for much less than its value based upon stock and bonds. 

‘ There u. no State Imard of equalization, and valuations of different roads are 
very unequal, and those of the same road vary greatly in the diffewnt counties. 
As in the case of individuals under the property tax, each corporation strives for 
low assessments and corporations do not seem to object to this inequality. 

The tax commission framed a bill providing for the assessment of railroad prop¬ 
erty upon the basis bf the market value of stock and bonds, that being regarded 
as a fair measure of value as laid down by the United States Supreme Court, to 
be made by local assessors as required by the constitution, according to mileage 
within their,, respective counties. This the commission thought would be an 
improvement upon the present guesswork at property valuations, the constitu¬ 
tional provisions deprlviim toe legislature of authority to create a State board 
for that purposee The bm proposed, although considered at toe last session of 
the legislature, was not adopted. 

This property tax is supplemented by a State tax of 1 per cent upon the gross 
receipts from passenger traffic within toe State, called an occupation tax. The 
tax commission recommended an extension of the gross receipts tax to freight as 
well as passenger traffic. 

In 1898 the 9,640 miles of railway with rolling stock in Texas were assessed at 
$71,031,235, or an average of $7,445 per mile. 

On this valuation this property paid to toe State in taxes toe following amounts: 

Oeneral State tax, 20 cents on toe $100. $142,062.47 

State school tax, 18 cents on the $100. 1^. 22 

One per cent of passenger earnings. 47,004.87 

Total to State.. 816,922.06 

Ailding to this toe amount of county taxes at the average rate of 60 cents on 
each $100, amounting to $126,187.41, gives approximately the amount of .taxes iiaid 
by toe railroads of the State in 1898, $743,108.47. 

In 1900 the number of miles was 9,784, and the total assessed value, including 
rolling stock, was $81,298,283, being an average of $8,308 per mile. 

The total passenger earnings for year ending August 31,1900, were $5,717,344 
and the occupation tax thereon $57,173.44. 

EXPRESS COMPANIES. < 

The special tax imposed on express companies is U per cent of the grtres 
receipts from business arising and terminating vrithin the State, which is the 
only tax they pay, except an ad valorem tax on a small amount of personal prop¬ 
erty, such as horses, vehicles, and office furniture taxed locally. 

The tax on gross receipts paid by these companies to" the State in 1898 was 
$ll,888.81'and in 1900 $18,936.38. 
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OTHER SPECUL TAXES. 

Steamboat and stage companies are subject to a tax of 1 per»cent on passenger 
oamiugs. , 

Sleeping oar companies pay the highest gross receipts tax in the State, being 
percent on such receipts on business done within the State. They paid in 1898 
$3,862.25, and in 1900 f4,578.51. They also pay to the State a tax of one-fourth 
of 1 per cent on the value of their capital stock in use in the State, based upon 
reports to the State comptroller of total capital stock, from which is deducted the 
value of all property other than rolling stock, which is valued according to the 
proportion of miles operated over within the State to total mileage. 

Telegraph companies are taxed 1 cent on each full-rate message, and one-half 
cent on each half-rate message originating and terminating in the State. This 
tax was, in 1898, $7,695,67, and in 1900, $7,28.5.83. 

Telephone companies are taxed 25 cents per annum on each instrument in 
actual use, this tax amounting in 1898 to $2,4%.75 sgid 1900 to $3,499.35. 

Insurance companies—life, fire, marine, accident, and other insurance compa¬ 
nies—arc taxed on gross receipts from business done within the State. Each ufe 
insurance company and each life and accident insurance company pays2 per cent 
engross premium receipts, and each fire insurance company one-half of 1 percent 
on ^oss iireminm receipts; each marine, health, live stock, guarantee, or accident 
insnrance company iiays 1 per cent on ^oss premium receipts. 

The tax in 1898 was $100,013.61, and in 1900, $115,455.97. 

Street car companies pay an occupation tax of $2 on each mile of track. 

Gas companies pay an occupation tax of $35 in cities over 10,000, and in smaller 
towns $20, and the same rate is imposed on electric light andtwater companies. 
In 1898 electric light companies paid $1,861, gas companies $306, and wato 
companies $1,065. » 

The tax commission proposed the substitution of a tax of one-half of I per cent 
on the gross receipts of these pompanies for the occupation taxes referrea to, and 
the extension of the gross receipts tax to some other classes of business. 

The ta.xiition of gross receipts js not a new form of taxation in this State, and 
seemed to be favored by the tax commission. • 

The various corporations and classes of business paying special taxes as above 
stated also pay an ad valorem tax locally upon property. 

BANKS. 

The law for the taxation of the property of banka appears to be loosely admin¬ 
istered . The method of listing and assessing such property is for the local assessor 
to require from the bank a list of the shareholders and the number of shares 
owned by each. The real estate is assessed to the bank and the shares to the 
individual holders thereof. Complaint is made that shares are not assessed at 
their true value, as the law requires, but as a rule the value of real estate when 
added to the assessed value of the shares of stock amounts to from about 50 to 75 
cents on the dollar of the par value of the paid up capital, the average being, 
according to the judgment of the tax commission, ^out 65 cents on the dollar of 
the par value of the stock. It would therefore appear that through this laxity 
and discretion on the part of a.ssossoi's they have practically attained a degree of 
justice toward banks as compared with other property that is exceptional,in the 
administration of the general property tax in American States. 

The law relating to the listing and assessing of national banks requires a sworn 
list of stockholders, with the name and residence of each. Shareholders are also 
r^nired to render shares of stock owned by them at their actual value. This pro¬ 
vision is not complied with as a rule, and the law points out no effective method for 
the ascertainment by the local assessor of the actual value, the matter being left to 
his estimate. The result is, with regard to all kinds of banks, tliat, as in the case 
of other kinds of property, but a portion of the value of property and assets is 
rendered for taxation. When assessed this property is taxed as other local and 
personal property. The tax commission gave this subject careful consideration, 
and proposed and formulated a law to provide a way by which the assessing offi¬ 
cer could ascertain the full and true value of this class of property, but no 
legislative action has yet been taken upon it. 

That assessors fail to reach and assess the large sums of money deposited in 
banks and held by taxable citizens is vigorously set forth in the report of the tax 
commission, which gives the amount of individual deposits in the National 
ban^ of Texas, as shown by the reports made to the controller of the currency. 
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June 80,1899, as $44,564,956.64, and in December, 1897, $41,396,131.81. while the 
money rendered for taxation in 1898 by individnals in the entire State was only 
K,864,416. This d 9 e 8 not take into consideration the deposits with the 187 private 
banks and bankers in the State, so that "it is safe to say that not one dollar of 
money out df ten in Texas is listra for taxation.” 

The resonrces of some of the nation^ banks in some of the cities of the State 
exceed the total valuation for taxes of personal property in the counties wWe 
such cities are located. , 

There are instances, it is said, of the rendition of money for taxation at 50 cents 
on the dollar which have been accepted and approved by the commissioners’ 
court after due discussion of the question. This is referred to by the tax com¬ 
mission aS'Strongly illustrating the inequalities of valuation for taxation in the 
State. 

The commissioners proposed laws providing for discovery and valuation of such 
property for taxation, and said: 

“ If those who have money and wealth and good dividend-paying securities can 
be reached for taxation, there will be no trouble about the other property holders 
coming up with their share of the debt of highest obligation." 

They also cite the phillipio of ex-President Harrison against the evasions and 
frauds of holders of intangible securities. The commission, however, seem to 
fail to grasp the fact that the defects referred to and remedial difficulties are 
inherent in the general property tax system. 

INCOBPOBATION AND FRANCHISE TAXES. 

Ever/ domestic corporation chartered before the passage of the recent franchise 
act is required to pay to the Secretary of State an annual franchise tax of $t0, and 
fcvery suqh corporation chartered after the passage of this act is required to pay 
$10 on pcorporatiou, and in each succeeding year an amount graduating as 
follojvs:‘ 

When capital stock is— 

Between $50,000 and $100,000 ..... $20 

Between $100,000 and $200,000 .. 80 

Over $200,000... 60 

Foreign corporations authorized to do business prior to the passage of a recent 
act are annhmlj required to pay $^ when their capital stock is $25,000 or less, 
and $100 when their capital stock is between $25,000 and $100,000. All foreign 
corporations authorized to do business in the State after the passage of this act 
are required to pay an annual franchise tax of $50 when that capital stock does 
not exceed $100,000, and in addition thereto a tax of $1 on every $10,000 of capital 
stock in excess of $100,000, but not exceeding $1,000,000. 






SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT 


ON THB 


TAXATION OF CORPORATIONS IN MICHIGAN. 


[Prepared under the direction of the Industrial Commission by Geobge Clap- 
PERTON, expert agent. 


Since the report on taxation in Michigan was prepared there have been some 
important developments in the experience of that State which are of special inter¬ 
est wherever taxation reform commands attention. 

Michigan may be said to be passing through a transition period in taxation, or, 
as it has been designated, “an epidemic of equal taxation." * 

The work of the State board of tax commissioners during the year 1900, in 
increasing the valuations of real and personal property taxed under the genera? 
law of the State, has been referred to. The total increase in such property valu¬ 
ations in 1900 over 1899 was $349,300,941, the increase of realty valuation bping 
$180,594,303, and of personalty 1168,600,639. The increase in property valuations 
both re^ and personal in 1900 ovjer those of 1896 was $313,450,028. This increase 
is in property coming under the general property tax, and assessed and valued 
by the usual methods! 

According to the report of the State board of tax commissioners for 1900, just 
issued, the total assessed valuation of property, real and personal, under the gen¬ 
eral law, was $1,817,450,028, divided as follows: * ' 

Real estate...$1,000,453,013 

Personalty. \ 310,997,015 

The manner in which this materially increased assessment was distributed is shown 
by the following table: 


Classes of property. 

1899. 

1900. 


8825,858,711 

81,006,453,018 

183,808,918 

120,261,072 

810,997,016 

62L111,867 

11,896,028 

1,8X7,450,028 

186,920,785 

185,717,994 


61,882,911 
62,142,063 
142,880,376 
20,670,101 
4,060,894 
968,189,087 ! 
82,553,012 
66,202,964 



Personal property of corporations. 

Pcffionol property of 67 mining corporations. 

Real and personal property of Il5i02 corporaliona. 



An examination of the assessed valuation of property in the cities of the Slate for 
the years 1899 and 1900 discloses the fact that the increase in the value of real estate 
in such cities for 1900 over 1899 was $46,347,232, while the increa^ in persomilty was 
$87,309,936, making a total increase of vailuation in the 78 cities of the State of 
$132,657,168. A further comparison shows that for the year 1900 the percentage of 
increase in the assessed valuations of real estate in 1900 over that of 1899 was 22, 
while that of personal property was 119. 

The total taxes for 1900 upon these property valuations under the general law 
were ^,880,582.86, or $111,603.81 less than in 1899; the sum of $15,880,068.88 
being derived from resd eSate, and $5,000,468.98 from peraontdty. The percentage 
of tins total tax dftrived from real estate was 75.466, and from personalty 34.686, 
and the average rate of taxation per $1,000 of assessed valuations was subsmntially 
$15.47. 
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The percentages of total taxes derived from real estate are shown to he 85.336 
in 1899, and 75,485 in 1900, and from personal property 14.664 in 1899, and 94.536 in 
1900. The rate of ^taxation is shown to be $21,165 in 1899, and $16.47 in 1900 on 
each $1,000 of valuation, presumably ascertained by the same methods of com¬ 
putation. It will be remembered that it was shown in the original report for 
this State that the rate of taxation aspertained by the method of computation 
employed in the auditor-general’s office in 1896 was substantially $17.60 per $1,000 
of valuation. 

The increase in enrollment and assessment of intangible personalty, such as 
money, mortgages, bonds, stock, etc., by; the State board in 1900 over previous 
years was very great, especially in the cities. These increased assessments were 
marked by great inequality. As a result of such increase there is general com¬ 
plaint and denunciation of the laws and methods employed by the commissioners 
on the part of the owners of such property, which hadtheretofone largely escaped 
taxation. It is contended on their part that there is great inequality and dis¬ 
crimination in the discovery and aa-sessment of this class of property; that the 
portions of such property found and enrolled were, because of excessive valua¬ 
tions as compared \vitli other property, and taxation at local rates, disproportion¬ 
ately and excessively taxed; and that in consequence capital and capitalists are 
removing from the State to an alarming extent, and that the course pursued by 
the commissioners under present laws in this regard, if continued, will seriously 
jeopardize the business and prosperity of the State. 

On the other hand, it is claimed by the board that inasmuch as the year 1900 
was the beginning of its work in this direction, it was necessarily imperfect and 
incomplete, resulting in more or less inequality; but that if it is permitted to 
continue its work in respect to assessment and valuation of property under the 
general law, it will be able vrith additional knowledge and expenence to subject 

much larger portion of property to assessment, .and secure greater equality in 
valuations, so that there will eventually be such increased assessment and correct 
valuations as will so. reduce the rates of taxation on all property that none will 
be excessively burdened. 

There appciirs, however, to be a growing senliment among the iieople, in view 
of this experience pd more careful consideration of the subject, in favor of a 
greater restriction' of the general property tax, and the adoption of special 
methods of taxation for intanmble personalty and some other forms of property. 

The theory and purpose of the State board of tax commissioners, according to 
the report for 1900, seems to be to improve ” the general projicrty tax and sub¬ 
ject all forms of property taxed under the general law to assessment at full cash 
value and uniform rates; and the board expresses considerable confidence in its 
ability to eventtfally perform that task. 

CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS. 

The provisions and fate of the so-called Atkinson bill providing for the taxation 
of railroads and other quasi-public corporations have been referred to in detail. 
The act was practically declared unconstitutional, because in some of its provi¬ 
sions it was in violation of the principle of uniformity applicable to all property 
taxed under the general law. This bill was the favorite measure of Governor 
Pingree, whose conception of equal taxation, to which his administration was 
positively committed, appeared to be a universal property tax at uniform valua¬ 
tion and unifoi-m rates; and he had, against bitter opposition, directed all the 
force and energy of his administration for years to secure its enactment. When 
the bill which had characterized his administration was thus held unconstitu¬ 
tional, he determined to l^alize the method of taxation it provided by special 
constitutional provision. 'To this end he convened the State legislature in special 
session a few days before the general election of 1900, for the avowed-purpose of 
submitting to a vote of the people amendments to the constitution permitting the 
“ enactment of laws that will provide for the equal taxation of all proiierty by an 
assessment of the same at its actual cash value.” Convened at such a time, the 
legiBlatnre,inviewof existing political exigencies and the general sentiment that 
had been created among the people of the State in favor of the abstract principle 
of ■’ equal taxation," hastily and without due consideration submitted to popular 
vote the amendments embodying the demands of the governor, which were car¬ 
ried by a large majority of the votes cast upon them. These amendments main¬ 
tain tne legiSature’s authority to provide for specific taxes on oorairations, and 
also vest in that body authority to provide for the assessment of the property of 
corporations at its true cash value by a State board and for levying taxes thereon, 
and expressly direct “ that the legislature shall provide a unifom rule of tasa- 
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tion for such property as shall be assessed by a State board of assessors, and the 
rate of taxation upon such property shall be the rate which the State board of 
assessors shall ascertain and determine is the average rate levied upon other 
property upon which ad valorem taxes are assessed for State, county, township, 
school, and municipal purposes." The governor, evidently construing.the adop¬ 
tion of these amendments to be an expression of the popular will in favor of the 
abolition of the specific tax system in vogue, and the extension of the general 
property tax in modified form to corporations paying specific taxes, again con¬ 
vened the legislature in special session in December, 1990, and directed all the 
force and pressure of the executive toward the enactment of laws that should 
embody the alternative method prescribed for the taxation of railroad, express, 
telegraph, and telephone companies. The legislature, however, not being in 
accord with the views of the governor and being averse to hasty legislation upon 
BO important a subject, refused to enact such laws, deferring action upon the 
subject until the then incoming legislature should convene in regular session 
under a new administration. 

Thus the administration of Governor Pingree, committed to the cause of “ equal 
taxation” through one uniform tax on property values, ended without achieving 
any practical results in State legislation upon the subject. It succeeded, how¬ 
ever, in securing the adoption of the restrictive constitutional amendments 
referred to, wliich give the legislature powder to extend the general property tax 
to quasi-public corporations tlirongh “uniform valuation” and “average’’rates 
of taxation; but these amendments are regarded by many intelligent people of the 
State as likely to impede modem and progressive legislation upon the subject of 
taxation and delayproCTess toward the attainment of “equal taxation” in iVt. 

The legislature of 1901, in session at this writing, have under consideration 
several bills providing, through various methods, for the substituthm of an ad 
valorem tax for the existing sjiecific tax upon the earnings of r.ailroads and other 
quasi-public corporations. Wliile there is a strong popular sentiment thrcjughout 
the State in favor of such ad valorem taxes, there is also positive and intelligent 
oi)iK).sition to a change in the existing specific tax method. • ' 

Through years of agitation c’qual taxation has become a “paramount issue 'in 
Michigan, the people of the State being divided thereon into S opposing forces, 
one contending for one rule .and oiie method of taxation applied to all property as 
essential to equal and uniform taxation, the other contending for diversified 
methods adapted to sirecial forms of wealth as essential to the attainment of the 
desired result, and insisting that the methods proposed for the extended applica¬ 
tion of the general property tax would be conducive to unequal taxation in prac¬ 
tice. While there is no division upon the abstract jninciple of equal taxation, 
there is active conflict as to the methods for the attainment of th^desired result. 

VALUATION OF MICHIGAN RAILROADS. 

The act creating a board of State tax commissioners declared one of the duties 
of that board to be “ to inquire into and ascertain the valtmtion of the property 
of corporations paying specific taxes, and to ascertain the actual rate of taxation, 
as based upon the valuation of said properties, that is paid by said corporations,” 
in order to determine whether such property pays upon its true value a rate equal 
to the rate paid by property taxed under the general law. By virtue'of this 
authority the board has undertaken to secure an accurate appraisement of the 
property of railroad, telephone, telegraph, and express companies in the State. 
Prof. M. E. Cooley, of the engineering faculty of the University of Michigan; was 
employed to supervise the work of valuing the “tangible property” of these cor¬ 
porations, and Prof. Henry C. Adams, of the same university, to determine the 
value of their “immaterial” or “intangible” property. Eatih of these men was 
provided with an able corps of expert assistants, most of whom were civil engi¬ 
neers, graduated from engineering colleges or technical schools, some 15 institu¬ 
tions being represented in this, perhaps, the most elaborate attempt to determine 
property values of railroads, etc., ever made. Prof. M. E. Cooley, M. Am. Soo. 
M. E., as appraiser, was the head of the entire force, and the principal other mem¬ 
bers of the staff were jHenry E. Riggs, M. Am. Soc. C. E.j of Toledo, Ohio, chief 
inspector in charge of civil engineeing; T. H. Hinchman, ]r., M. Am. Soc. M. E., 
De&oit, chief inspector in charge of mechanical engineering; D. Fairqnd Henry, 
M. Am. Soc. C. B., Detroit, chief inspector of plank roads and river improvement 
companies; William S. Conant, M. Am. Soc. M. E., Detroit, chief inspector of tele- 

O ihs; William J. Rice, New York, chief inspector of telephones; Herbert C. 

lor, M. List. Nav. Arch, and Marine Engrs., chief inspector of vessel proper¬ 
ties; P. G. Susimihl, of Michigan, architect. 
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The final settlemen of varions qnestions and knotty points which arose in 
fonnnlating the basis for the valuation of certain items, together with a review 
of the methods and final results, was entrusted to a special board of review, com¬ 
posed of Messrs.. Octave Channte, of Chicago; Charles Hansel, of New York; 
Prof. Charles E. (Ireene, of Ann Arbor, and Col. G. W. Vaughn, of Chicago, all 
of whom are members of the Anaerican Society of Civil Engineers, and, not having 
been engaged in the detail work, wer^i presumably able to take a broad view of 
the matters submitted to them. 

While the detailed report of these appraisements has not yet been published, 
we are able from information obtained to present the general result of the work 
with respect to railroad property. The work of appraisement covered a period of 
5 month?, being commfriced in September, 1900, with 54 men. In October there 
were 88 men employed, in Novemlier 111, in December 9S, and in January, 1901,61. 
The totd cost of the appraisement was about $57,000. 

The method adopted for determining the value of the “ physieal property” of a 
railroad was to estimate by special “ field inspection ” the value of the separate 
items of property composing it, which when combined were assumed to constitute 
the true value of its entire pl'operty. The appraisers first dotei-mined the “ cost 
of reproduction” of the various constituent parts of the property of a railroad, 
such reproduction value representing what it would cost to build a road of 
entirely new materials and labor whore the road exists, even to the extent of cov¬ 
ering the cost of surveys, right of way, legal expenses, interest, etc., as shown 
by the following summary form, and then by suitable reductions the “ present 
value ” was determined, taking into consideration the depreciation of the elements 
duo to wear; 


SUMMARY. 

MICHIGAN RAILROAD APPRAIRAL. 

^ MUearje. 

o Uain line. 

f. Branches. 

Spurs and sidings . 

Rnllroad No. —. O.age-. Value of ithysical properties- 


Subject 

Cost of repro¬ 
duction. 

Present 

value. 
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The investigations of this “physical property” required tlie appraimirs to cover 
67,000 square miles of Michigan territory and traverse 10.000 miles of railway 
track, every mile of which was actually inspected, as were the engines, car shops, 
machinery, and other physical property. 

The valuation gave, in the first place, the estimated value of each item as new 
work, material, or equipment, each item, however, being given a percentage mark 
for “ condition representing the relation which the actual existing value bears to 
the estimated value for renewal or replacement.” In estimating the cost of the 
individual items the market price or an average price? for a term of years was 
used, according to circumstances, but no attempt was made to ascertain or use the 
actual cost price paid by the railways. 

The values of real estate and rights of way were, we understand, determined 
largely by estimate based upon such information as the appraisei's were able to 
obtain. 

It will be seen that the criterion of values adopted was the present cost of the 
various constituent parte with estimated reductions for depreciation, and includ¬ 
ing various estimated expenses that might be incwired in procuring and putting 
them into combined operation as a railroad. 

It is claimed'by railroad managers and owners, who as a class have ceased to 
regard this method as affording a reliable criterion of the value of a railroad, that 
“ the value of such sejmrate items of property, the combination of which consti¬ 
tute a railroad do not necessarily or even prima-facie represent the actual value 
of the combination, the railroad as a single entity.” 

It is said that the great variation in the mileage, cost of construction, and the 
avails of oiieration discredit such methods of valuation for business purposes and 
render them unreliable for purposes of taxation. It is argued that the constitu¬ 
ent elements of a railroad possess little stable value when disateooiated frdm their 
earning capacity in combined operation as a unit. 

While the State board of tax commissioners apparently regards thifclaborion’s 
appraisement as forming a reliable basis of valuation for taxation, or at least as 
a basis of comparison with tjie taxation of other forms of property, railroad, men 
seem to reject such methods and regard the results as unreliable for any purpose. 

Even though this elaborate appraisement of the physioal values of constituent 
parts of a railroad property should be accepted as a reliable basis of valuation for 
purposes of taxation, another difficulty arises in the minds of taxpayers as to the 
practical attainment of ‘ ‘ equal taxation ” in the failure of local assessors to value 
all other forms of property with the same degree of skill and accurapy. 

Thus, while the appraisement may justly be regarded as thfe most elaborate 
attempt ever made to ascertain the actual value of railroad property, of great 
importance for many purposes and perhaps of great benefit in tihe solution of the 
problem of erjual taxation of such property with property in general, its practical 
value and reliability for iimqioses of taxation are still matters of conjecture and 
dispute in the State where the appraisal was made. 

NONPHYSICAL PROPEKTY. 

In connection with this value of physical property is taken what Professor 
Adams has designated as the “ nonjibysical ” property. In his in eliminary report 
he indicates some of the elements of this nonphysical property of a railroad, as 
follows: 

“ It is submitted that this nonphysical or immateri.al element is not a.simple 
commercial element, but includes, among other things, the following: 

“1. It includes the franchise— 

“a. To be a corporation. 

“h. To use public property and employ public authority for corporate ends. 

"i. It includes the possession of traffic not exposed to competition, as, for exam¬ 
ple, local traffic. 

“8. It includes the possession of traffic held by established connections, although 
exposed to competition, as, for example, through traffic that is secured because 
the line in question is a link in a through route. 

“4. It includes the benefit of economies made possible by increased density of 
traffic. 

“6. It includes a valnekin account of the organization and vitalityof the indus¬ 
tries served by the corporation as well as of the organization and vitality of the 
industry which renders the service; this value consequently is, in part, of the 
nature of an unearned increment to the exuporation.” 

Upon this thedretical and ingenious classification, Professor Adams proceeds to 
work out the “ immaterial "or “ intangible ” values of the railroad property of the 
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State, which, together with the "physical” values determined by Professor 
Cooley, are assumed by the State board of tax commissioners to repre^nt the 
actnal value of railroad property for purposes of taxation. The classification 
and methods pursued by Professor Adams in this regard are unique, and have 
created intense interest and discussion throughout the State. These processes 
receive the emphatic commendation of those who favor the application of one 
uniform rule of valuation and one unifbrm rate of taxation to all property, and 
advocate an increased tax upon quasi-public corporations through the ad valorem 
method. They contend t'hat aU these elements possess value to their owners and 
should be taxed upon an equality with other property. 

On the other hand, while the classification reren-ed to would naturally excite 
interest arid criticism ambng representatives of railroads under any circumstances, 
when the proposition is made to include such elements as a basis of valuation 
upon which to levy taxes at the same rates applied to other properly under the 
general property tax system, the effect upon such interests is somewhat start¬ 
ling, and provokes severe inspection and criticism. It is declared that such ele¬ 
ments as “benefit of economins made possible by increased density of traffic,” 
“ organization and vitality of the industry which renders the service,” or in other 
words, industry, ability, and thrift, are equally applicable to many other kinds of 
business and income, prodncingproperty of corporations and natural persons; but 
that the snggesti on that they bo included in their valuation for taxation has never 
been made and would not and could not be considered or tolerated at all. Such 
classification of “ nonphysical ” values in connection with the crude general prop¬ 
erty tax rates is regarded by men of experience in railway management as imprac¬ 
tical and a basis for extortionate taxation. It is contended that the fallacy of 
includipg these various elements of nonphysical value, which, if based on any¬ 
thing, are based uf)on earning power as a ba,sis of taxation, rather than the earn- 
ipgs themselves, is apparent: that as a basis of ooinparison with other property 
valuations under the prevailing system, it is misleading and unfair; and as a basis 
for “ eqisal taxation,” delusive and Inequitable. 

Thtre is clearly considerable force to these criticisms and arguments. Mr.Adimis 
himself says that “ the task of appraising railway properties undertaken by this 
commission is akin to, if not identical with, the revaluation of railway securities, 
should this become riecessary for reorganization or for transfer.” While this state¬ 
ment may be received in justification of the classification of elements of nonphys¬ 
ical values, such classification may be regarded as a practical demonstration of the 
futility of comparing an earnings tax v. ith the general property tax, and of the 
attempt to subject all modem fonns of properly to one uniform tax upon value. 

Mr. Adams, although faithfully trying to perfoiin the difficult task undertaken 
by the State commission under the direction of the law, recognizes earning power 
of a coriioration of this character as “undoubtedly the basis of all valuation of 
corporate properties,” and that “it is the income account from which this earn¬ 
ing power can be determined.” 

After constructing this unique classification of “ nonphysical” values and sus¬ 
taining their existence by reference to the practice of corporations with respect 
to revaluation, and rules of courts in certain imstances; discarding statements of 
assets and liabilities, cost of property, and par or market value of .stocks and bonds 
as unsatisfactory for the purpose of the commission, and recognizing earning 
power as shown by railroad accounting as an acceptable basis for apprai.sal of such 
values, Professor Adams formulates a rule “ for the appraisal of the immaterial 
values pf railway properties,” or what he terms “ the capitalization of corporate 
organization and business opportunity,” as follows; 

“1. Begin with gross earnings from operation, deduct therefrom the aggregate 
of operating expenses, and the remainder may be termed the ‘ income from oper¬ 
ation.’ To this should be added ‘ income of corporate investments,’ giving a-enm 
which may be termed ‘ total income,’ and which represents the amount,at the dis¬ 
posal of the corporation for the support of its capital and for the determination 
of its annual surplus. 

“2. Deduct from the above amount, that is to say, ‘ total income,’ as an annuity 
properly chargeable to capital, a certaiu per cent of the appraised value of the 
physical properties. , .. , , 

“8. From this amount should be deducted rents paid for the lease of property 
operated and permanent improvements charged directly to income. The remain¬ 
der wouldrepresent the surplus from the gi-oss earnings from the year's operations, 
and for the purpose of this investigation may be iicoepted as an annuity which, 
capitalized at a cerUiin rate of interest, gives the true value of immaterial 
properties. 
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“7. To ol)viat« tha criticism that both gross and net earnings vary from year 
to year, it is suggested that in place of a single year’s iiu^onie account, the average 
income account of a i»riod of 10 years be accepted as tlie basis of computation. 
The reason for accepting a period of 10 years is that under Existing commerce 
conditions it is likely that the corporation whose property is apprtused would 
during that period pass through years of,both prosperity and adversity. 

“8. It will be observed that the above rule fails to appraise the speculative 
element in railway property. While this element dojibtless affects the price 
of corporate stocks and corporate bonds, it is not entirely clear that it should 
inlluonco appraisals for the purpose of taxation. Should, however, the commis¬ 
sion desire to compute the present worth of property, as resting upon expectations 
in the future as well as upon earnings in the past, the pertinency of fee above 
rule would not thereby be impaired. This is true because the speculative value 
of properties must, from the nature of the case, be a modification of their value 
conmuted upon the basis of their earning capacity.” 

We are advised that the “certain per cent” referred to as a basis of capitaliza¬ 
tion in the foregoing rule was 4 per cent, that betog regarded as a proper crite¬ 
rion for the purpose tor which it is employed. 

While it is possible that this theoretical method applied to all income-producing 
property and business of corporations and natural persons throughout the State 
might evolve “ equal taxation,” we apprehend that the suggestion of such a uni¬ 
versal application would not commend itself to general public esteem. Certainly 
its rigid application as a basis of valuation to one class of property upon which 
is to be levied the ‘ ‘ average rate ” of taxation, while all other property is assessed 
under the general property tax, would result in taxation unequal in the extr eme. 

Wlien this complicated and expensive process is followed out, the fact remains 
that a tax baaed upon such valuations is nothing more or le^ than a tax upon 
income, and its use would transform the general property tax, with respect ^ 
one class of property, from a mere inefficient and inadequate method to a system 
of extortionate taxation sanctioned by law. , t 

Its modification with a view to the attainment of approximate equality would 
obviously require the vesting of discretion and power of adjustment as to rates 
or valuation in a board, and invdlve continued contention; in short, would con¬ 
tinue the fundamental defects of the property tax which progressive thought and 
legislation is seeking to escape. If adopted, it would apparently be a wtinct 
departure from correct principles. 

RAILROAD VALUES. 

The result of the foregoing appraisment of physical and nonphysical values is 


shown as follows; 

Cost of reproduction, all elements new, by Professor Cooley.$201,013,081 

Cost of reproduction, allowing for depreciation, by Professor Cooley. 164,812,280 
Value of nonphysical elements, by Professor Adams. 86,088,632 

Total value of physical and nonphysical elements. 200,800,862 


The compilation of these novel reports in their detailed forms will occupy 7 
volumes. 

APPRAISAL BASED ON EARNING POWER. 

Besides the appraisals of Professor Cooley and Professor Adams, another ap- 

g raisal of the values of raOroad proi)erties in Michigan was prepared by Roimrt 
!. Oakman, one of the State tax commissioners in 1000. The values of the former 
were absolute, no attention being paid to the conditions of operation or prosperity 
of the roaSs. Mr. Oakman’s values were based chiefly upon the principle of earn¬ 
ing power, due regard being given to such elements us advantage and disadvan¬ 
tage of location, quality, quantity, market facilities, environment, and other 
conditions, which, while not susceptible of separate valuations, are considered as 
means of fixing the true value of a property as an entirety. Due regard was also 
given to gross earnings, expenses, stock values, bonded debts, etc. 

Mr. Oakman says in hjs report that the board “has found that in the markets 
of the world these propemes have a value which is measured mainly by the income 
which they will produce. The commercial world, when it desires to invest in stock 
and bonds issued by these corporations, informs itself about the earning capacity 
of the properties on which they are based. All its searchlights are directed upon 
their earning power. Why should not the State do likewise?" 
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He also points out clearly that the State hoard in the valnation of these prop¬ 
erties has followed the mandate of the law to ascertain their actual cash value. 

The following comparison of taxes based upon Mr. Oakman’s valuations is 
made; 

Specific taies paid on railroad earnings in 1899, $1,340,780.90, showing a rate of 
taxation based npon cash valuations of $p.653 per $1,000. 

Taxes that would have been paid under the average rate of 1899, $31.18 per 
$1,000, $3,940,985.57. 

Taxes that would have been paid under average rate of 1900, $16.47, $3,885,831.1.8. 

What the average rate of taxation might be in case all the property in the State 
were as completely valued by the method applied to railroad property is signifi¬ 
cantly omitted. 

Commenting upon the work of the commission in his report, Mr. Oakman says; 

“ If railroad property is to be assessed and taxed at cash vMu« at the average 
rate, and not specifically, it would, in my opinion, be unfair to allow exemptions 
or dediictions of other property in the State. It must be remembered that restric¬ 
tions of rates and fares of traJSsportation companies operates as a tax. Hence all 
exemptions of other property creates an excess as against those incapable of 
shifting the burden. When exemptions are made or deductions allowed the total 
of such exemptions or deductions is thrown upon property which is not exempt. 

"I wish to say that months before any law taxing railroads on an ad valorem 
basis could take effect there would be ample time in which to give these appraisals 
a thorough review, to the end that railroad properties would be assessed and taxed 
‘in the same manner and to the same extent’ as other properties paying taxes 
under the general tax laws of the Commonwealth.” 

Mamifig power is the keynote of his valuation. 

In the manner thus briefly set forth Mr. Oakman estimates the cash value of 
the railroad properties of the State to be $188,511,385.34. 

The following comments on “ fixing valuations ” are taken from his report; 

“ Having in mind the necessity for the specific examination of the roads, it may 
be staled that the valuation of the railroad property operated within the State 
found by capitalizing at 6 per cent the net earnings of the revenue-producing 
roads, figured upon tlie system herein referred to, and computing the earning 
power of the roads showing deficits in operation in their reports on the basis of 
the average ratio of expense to income for all the roads within the State, say 
73.79 per cent, will reach the sum of $186,511,385, while the valnation of the same 
proiierty computed throughout on a capitalization of 6 per cunt npon net earn¬ 
ings, based upon the said average, 73.79 per centof expense to income, will amount 
to $173,154,413. It is probable that an examination of the accounting method of 
the roads as suggested, and a further investigation as to location, traffic an'ange- 
ments, terminals, connections, and other elements that go to make value, would 
result in a material increase, or perhaps somo decrease in special cases, of the 
valuations which appear in the appendix.” 



REPORT ON TAXATION IN CANADA. 

[I'repartil imdcr iho rllroction of tho Industrial (loiumiHsloti hy tlKoRoK (:i.Aiu*Kim»N, oxfKUl aifont.] 


The systems of taxation in voRne in tiie Provinces of Ontario and Quetux', whicdi 
are fairly representativi^ of llie systems tliroiiKlnmt tile entire Dominion of Oamuia, 
present features ami prineiplcs of espec'ial interest anil innKirtance. 

A distinctive feature of the systems of taxation in the provimxis nameil is tlie com¬ 
plete separation of municipal from provincial or state taxation. Kacli immicijjality 
(county, city, or town) is entirely independent of the Provincial Oovernment in the 
assessment and levying of faxes for local purposes. 

In the Province of Ontario the “ Revenues from Comiianies,” so called, islsHximing 
an important source of provincial taxes, anil is a distinctively modern metliisl lif 
taxing coi'iH irations. The supplementary revenue act imfiosiai an annual tax n]ion tlie 
income or capital stock of corjKirations or companies for provincial pnriioses, Tlie 
yield from this source In the year 1000 was more than a ipiarter o^ a million dollars. 

Anotlier distingnishing and estahlislied feature of Ontario taxation, and om^ 
emliodyiug a principle of especial interest in tlie United States, is that Of the tax 
upon incomes. The annual income of individuals and corporations, witlini well- 
defined limitatioiLS, is aascssed as properly, and faxed at the same rates as Other 
profierty. While the income tax layv is indifferently administered, it constitutes an 
imporlant factor in the Ontario sytitem of taxation. , 

In the Province of Quehec lliere is a iirovincial tax on commercial cor\s)rationa, 
liastxl upon capital and income, and in the case of rail«uy.s, upon mileage. In the 
city of (iuehee tliere is no iiroperty tax in the usual sense of the term. Aliinicipal 
taxes are based mion tlie rental values of projicrty, and are snpplempntcil hy certain 
fixes! annual duties njion jiarticiilar kinds of Imsiiiess. Personal proiwrty is not 
directly taxed. 

In tile city of Jlontreal there’is a property tax upon real estate, iiSt no distinct tax 
upon personal property either tangilile or intangihle. Tliere is a'Diusiness tax” 
hiised U|ion tlie rental values of premises occupied for hiisiness juirposes, sia’cial taxes 
upon certain peirions and kinds of hiisiness, and an elalwrate system of licenses, from 
whicli sources a large portion of tlie ninnici]ial revenues are derived. 

PBOVmCE OF ONTARIO. 

The revenues of the Province of Ontario, amounting to ahoiit four and one-half 
millions of dollars in 11HK), are provided throiiglisiH-eial suhsidies from the Doniiniou 
of Canada, receipts from Crown lands, various license and other fees, staiiip taxc«, 
and, latterly, revenues from companies and grailuated succession duties. • 

The aiiiouiit received from law Btani])S in the year lilOh was f.Tri,410.27; from suc¬ 
cession duties or inlieritance taxes, ;!i229|076.f)l; and tlie amount of revenues from 
companies, so called, $220,774.44. 

REVKiNUES FROM COMP.tNlFS. 

Until the year 1899, the taxation of companies was left as a source of revenue 
exclusively to the various municipalities of the I’roviiu'e, hut in that year an act was 
jaissed and suhseijuently amended a]ipropriating a layge projKirtion of the iiiconie taxes 
npoii eompanies for supplementary provincial taxes, thereby serionsly eiieroaching 
upon what had theretofore Ix'on an important source of local revenue. 

Tliis act effected a great change in the Iwa! taxation of certain classes of companies, 
limiting the local income tax to so nmcli of the income of such companies as was 
eam^ in the municipalities in which they are located, and imposing an animal 
government or provincial fax on all other income, and in some cases uiion capital. 

By this act the following classes of companies, transacting hiisiness in the Province 
of Ontario under their names or otherwise, are taxed for provincial inirposes as set 
forth below: 
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BANKS. 

Every bunk is rejiuireAl to pay a tax of one oiie-hnndmlth of I jxtrrant on its paid 
up capital stock, wlleii siudi jiaid up capital stock is lf2,0tK),00O or less, and $25 for everv 
$100,000 or'fraction tlieris)! in excess of tlic sum of $2,000,(Xi0 and not exceeding 
$6,O0O,OOO. Every bank is also recpared to j>ay an annual provincial tax of $100 for 
tbe head office in the I'rovince, and $25 for each lulditioual oilice, braiicli, or agency 
in tile Province, but not jijMin more than one bmncl) or agency in any one place. 

When the princi|)al place of business of any bank is iii another Province of 
Canada, and it employs within Ontario only a jiaft of its paid up capital, and has not 
to exceed live agencies or branch ollices within Ontario, the Lieutenant-Oovemor-in- 
Council has power to nsluce the amonnt of tlie aforesaid tax, "ngard laung had to 
the amount of capital or other moneys of such bank ” at any time in use in Ontario, 
but the tax exacted shall not, in any case, l)e less than one-tenth lif 1 per cent U])on 
one-lialf of the jiaid up capital of sucli bank. 

‘'INSnUANCK CO.MI'ANIKS. 

Every life insurams^ company transatding Imsiness in Ontario is required to pay a 
tax of 1 per cent, and every other insurance company a tax of two-thirds of 1 jicr 
cent, calculatisl upon thegiess premiums received by such company from business 
tranaa(ded in the Province iluring .he jireeeding year. In the case of tnutiial lire 
insuranee comj)anie8 w hicdi iweivi* (u-emimns in cash, the tax is calculatecl on the 
gross prtuuiums received by such (S)m|)anies in ejish, in respect of tln^ insuranee 
transacted on tlie cash plan in .said Proviin*e during the preceding year. 

Where a life ins\iranee company has its liead olliee outsidoof Ontario and has an 
annual income of le.ss than $20,1)00 from premiums on policies on thi‘ lives of resi¬ 
dents ()f said Pmvince, and whtwe such et.unpany loans money on the sr'curity of 
lands witliin the Province, it is requirrsl to pay a tax of I per cent (wlcidated on the 
gross prttniums receiv'sl from such jrolicies, and of one-fourth of 1 piw cent on the 
gros($aimual income received from loans on |>nlicies luid on lands, or securities on 
lands, in the Province. 

Wliere an insuranee company pays the tax thus'imiKised for ]>rovincial purpiwes, 
it is exempt from assessment and taxes bv or on behalf of t In' municipality in whicii 
the liead office is situated ujsin so mucli of its income a.s is derived oulside of the 
immicipaiity in which the head office is situated; but this does not exempt it from 
local assessnfcnt • ir jirevent the taxation of shareholders resident in such munici¬ 
pality or of shareholders residing in other mlmiciiialities, as ot.herwi.se provided. 
The preiniuins rejjeived by a eoin|iany are not asses-sable by a municipality. 

Provision is made for retaliatory taxes upon companies organised in any other 
c'ountry or state and doing business in Ontario, where such country or state imjxises 
a tax or license fee which has the effect of discriminating against (Canadian com¬ 
panies having their principal offices in Ontario. 

Provision is made for annual statements to the provincial treasurer of gross pre¬ 
miums receivtsl by companies or agents of (xuniianies doing business within the 
Province. 

LOAX COMI'ANIES. 

Every loan company which transacts business in (Intario is leipiireil to pay a pro¬ 
vincial tax as follows; 

It, Companies with fixeil or paid-uji capital, $(>5 where tbe paid-up cajiital is 
$100,000 or leas, and i!5 cents on every additional $1,000 or traction thereof of 
paid-up capital. 

i. Companies having tAwminating or withdrawable capital as well as iiermanent 
or fixed capital, the sum of 0.5 I'ents on every $1,000 of paid-up, terminating, or 
withdrawable rapital after the first $100,000, in luldition to the amoubt payable 
under clause a. 

c. Companies having terminating or withdrawable capital only, the sum of 05 cents 
on every $1,000 of such capital after the first $100,000. 

d. Where a com)iany has its organization and head office in Great llritain or in a 
Province of the Dominion outside of Ontario and employs a jiartof its funds in Onta¬ 
rio, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council may direct that ,rhe tax shall lie calculated 
U])on the amount of the fmnls used or employed by the company in Ontario. 

A loan company liaying the tax thus imposed by the Province is exempt from as¬ 
sessment or taxation, by or on behalf of the munieijmlity in which the head office is 
sittiatixl, upon so much of the income as is derived from moneys invested in outside 
municipalities or places, but shareholders residing in the municipality where the 
heatl office is located, or elsewhere in the Province, are taxable by such municipality. 
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TKt'HT (’4>MPANIKS. 

Every trust company doing business in Ontario juiyH a tax !li250 when tlie paid- 
ui) capital does not exceed $100,000 and the sum of $6,5 on oacdi arlditional $100,(XXI 
or fnmtion thereof; and when the gross profits, exclusive of mteresf from invested 
riaid-iip capital, are $25,000 or more, it iiays the further sum of $500 ixir annum. 

A trust cotniiauy paying this provincial tax is not taxable by the municipality in 
which the head office is situated for or in restxiet of trust money, or w'curities there¬ 
for, or income arising therefrom, or ]KirBonal protierty held in trust for ]K*rsous who 
elsewhere witniii the Province, but niu^h lii«t-iii6iitioiie<l porHoiis ure hixeble 
by the municiiiality in which they reside. 


RAILWAY COMeANliiX. 

Every steam railway company operating lines within the Province is rcnpiired to 
pay a provincial tax of $5 per mile of railway oi)er|ted, for which both owning and 
operating companies are liable. The measurement does not inchnle, switches or 
double track. Such comiianies are also taxed for local purisises, as lierMiiafter set 
forth, hut arc not liable to municipal tax on the tracks and roadways upon or along 
any street or highway. 

STREKT RAll/WAYS. 


Every street or electric railway in any city in the Provincxi pays a provincial tax 
of $20 iK-r mile for eimh mile of track when the whole does not exceed 20 nil es; 
$;i5 for each mile when the whole line exceeds 20 miles but does not exceed 20 miles; 
$45 lair mile for each mile when the whole line exceeds 30 mile* but doc's not exceed 
50 miles, and $60 per mile when the whole line exm-ds .50 miles. The mileage, in 
eR<*h iustiiiu’ciH computed on Hiiiglo track, eacli mile of d<mble track counted an 
2 mik'H of single track; HwiU;lie», sidings, etc., and tnu‘k not in gtuieral us(‘rfor passeii- 
g(‘r traflifi not being counteeV * 


'VULIXniAPH COMPANIKS. 

livery telegraph company owning a line operated witiun tlie Province jmyH a tax 
of onedenth of 1 THir cent on the paid up capital of such company, and every c(»m- 
nany operating in the Proviiu^e a line or part of a line under lease or agretnneiit 
with the owners pays a tax of one-tenth of 1 per cent on the i)aid-up e^pital of such 
operating company, both owning and operating companies being liable for the 

miyiiieiit of the tax. . ■ * , i,- i 

Every railway company or other eompaiiy other than a telegraph company which 
owns or operates a telegraph line in the Province pays a tax of one-tenth of jxir 
cent upon the total amount of capital invested in the whole telegraph line or works. 

Power is vesteii in the lieutenant governor in council to remit the tax upon the 
capital invested in telegraph lines used exclusively for railway and not for eoiumer- 
eial purposes, and upon so much of the capital as shall be invested in iiortions of 
lines beyond the limits of Ontario. 


TELEriUlNE COMPANIES. 


Every telephone company oi>eratiug a telephone line for ^in in the»Province 
pays a provincial tax of one-eighth of I j)er ctuit upon the v«ud-up capital ot such 
liompany. 

GAS AND ELKCTRIC (’OMPANIES. 


Every *gas and electric company 
1 ix;r eeiit on its jiaid-up capital, 
oiKiiateil by a miimeiimlity. 


is required to pay a provincial tax of one-tenth of 
but tills does not ajiply to any such eonipany 


NAT11BA1.-OAS COMPANIES. 


In cximpliance with the provincial policy of retaining and deriving benefit from 
the natural resources of the country, every coinpan:(; engaged in pr^ueiiig, trajis- 
mitting, or transixirting natural gas is required to jiay into the provimtial treasury the 
sum of$l,.500 and a tax of 1 iier cent upon its gro® receipts. 

The licuteiiaivt-govenior in council has jiower to remit or reduce tairatioii on any 
small domestic natural-gas coiniiany oi'gani/.ed for the uurpose of lighting or pro¬ 
ducing heat for mere domestic or local purposes within the county lu which the gas 
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if! iirmUu'ol, or where it ia ahown that ttie prodneing power of tlio gas wells has 
IxKsime greatly lessened hy use or time, or he may nxiiiee tin* amount of said tax 
uixin a eomj>any havipg jiaid-np capital stix-k of less than $5,000. 

Kxi'UKas eojil’.vX'iBi. 

Everycxpre.<iae(nnpanyop(*rating upon 400milea of railway or less in the Provinai 
pays a provincial tax of $S0;) ami an additional tax of $125 for every additional 4(X) 
miles or fraction thereof, which tax, however, does not aftply to any company 
transmitting goixls in sealed lars over any line of railway in the IVovince Itetween 
two iHiints noth of which grit outside the Province, w'here smdi company does not 
receive or deliver gocxis at any station in the Province. 

.\ni) i’.\bi.or oak companies. 

Every sieeping ami parlor car ^oinjamy doing business in the Province by leasing 
or hiring its cars to railway companies, or whose cars are used by such companies 
within tile Province, is requireil to pay an annual tax of one-third of 1 per cent 
u|s>n the capital of the company invests in cars and rolling stock in use in Ontario. 

Banks, street or eleitric railway comiianies in cities, telegraph, telephone, gas, 
electric jighting, natural gas, express ami sleeping or parlor lar companies jiaying 
taxes for jirovincial purjxises are also assessalile and taxable tor munici})al purposes, 
as hereafter set forth. 


A DM 1XISTRATIVE PROVISIONS. 

Insurance, loan, (entrust com|)anies are rpipiired to krep their books of account in 
siiqh manner as will enable the aHses-sora to determine at what sum the company is 
asse,s.sable iit the municipality in whicli the head office is .sitiiateil. 

On or boi'ore the 1st (lay of .Inne in each year every corporation or company sub¬ 
ject to Eie foregoing provincial taxes is reipiinsl, wit bout notice or demand, to(1eliver 
in diiiilicate to the provincial treasurer a detailed verified slateinent setting forth its 
name, business, amoniit of capital stock, and the amount thereof jiaid u|>; and in 
luldition, in the ease of a bank, the name of each ofiice or agency thereof in the 
Province; and in the case of slee[)ing or parlor car companies, tlie amount of ca[iital 
used or inveshid in cars or rolling stock used in the Province; and in the case of rail¬ 
ways, the mimbt'r <;/ miles in oixiration in t he Province; ami in the case of street or 
electric railways or other companies jiaying a mileage rate, the number of miles in 
a city or cities within the Province, togethm- with such other information as may 
duly 1 x 1 rei|niied. ' 

.\ ]X‘nalty of $20 a dav during default in furnishing such statement, and doiihle 
the tax imposcsl, is provided by law. 


ItEVE.N’i:E. 

The provincial revenue realixed from taxi's uiion commnies in ItXlO was $229,774.44. 
As already stated, this source of revenue had previously Ixjen left exelii.sively to the 
nmnicipalities. Itwdll be observixl that this act ini|xiRcs various kinds of taxes, 
mostly on the basis of income, upon various “new forms of wealth,” without much 
regard to uniformity or cxpiaiity of taxation, as compared with other forms of prop¬ 
erty. This tax, however, so recently inaugurated, may ixirhaps Ixi regarded as in an 
experimental stage. The legislature has the power to amend the act in such manner 
as it sees fit, and may therefore make it important as a source of revenue and as a 
means of imposing upon companies taxes, in addition to miiniciiial taxes, by wlihili 
they will 1)0 made to bear their full share of the public burdens. 

These classes of companies, as hereinafter set forth, are subject to local takes upon 
real estate and upon income in home municipalities. 

U)CAL TAXATION. 

Since the consolidation of assessment acts in 1866 property in towns and cities has 
been assessed largely at its “capital value,” instead of uponcits annual rental value 
as theretofore. Wealth is the iksis of municijial taxation, and the property tax (con¬ 
fined largely by exprc'ssed and implied exemptions to real estate) prevails, supple- 
menhxl by a personal income tax. Little attempt is made to reach intangible fonns 
of corporate property, and there is little distinction lietwceii the propferty of corpora¬ 
tions and imlividnale in municipal taxation. The assessment act has not determined 
what a franchise is, and franchises are not taxed. As wealth'’in corporate form is 
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rapidly inereaHing, the inadequacy of the present syateiu of taxation in nwiiect to it 
is liecoming more an<l more apmrent. 

The factor of equalization as Detween municipalities is eliminated. liich nnmua- 
pality (county, city, or town), lieing entirely independent of other municiiialities 
and of the general govermnenl in local taxation, is free and unhampered in the 
raising of revenues from property and incqmes for its own purposes. In the subdi¬ 
visions of a municipality the valuations of the local assessors arc subject to the 
ai’tion of lioards of revision and review. » 

■ The legislative power is not hampered by constitutional restrictions, as is the case 
in many of our States, hut is free to enact such legislation on the subject of taxation 
as it may see lit. It may lie said, however, that any political party in control of the 
government usually maintains its supremacy by a majority so small as to make it 
averse to radieal changes which arouse the opposition of property claases. Pnbliit 
o|iinion does not seem to tie so great a factor in intluuncmg legislation as in the 
United States. There appears to be a positive conservatism among the more iiitln- 
ential classes, iinfavorable to changes in taxation, wtijjdi tends to relieve accumulated 
wealth in corporate forms from its proiiortionate share of public burdens. 

UK.tl, ESTATK. 

For our piir|K)se little, need be said regarding local taxation of real e,state in Onta¬ 
rio, as it does not differ in essential features from the practice in the. United States, 
oxcejit that the absence of equalization as between immicipalities conduces to uni¬ 
formity ill a.ssessmcnts. It is designed to fax this class of property at full uniform 
values, by estimate of local assessors, and no suhstaiitlal distinction is made iHitwcen 
the real ]iroperty of corjiorations and individuals in uiethisls of assessmenf, valua¬ 
tion, or rates of taxation. 

Ileal jiroiK'rtv is broadly defined to include all the buildings, or things crccteJl 
upon oratli.xed'to the land, and all machinery or other things so fixed a^ to form 
part of tlui realty. This prq|>erty is assessed by estimate,‘and, although supplc- 
mciiled by a restricted personal ]iro|>ert.y and income lax, laars the greater burden 
of taxation. 

Of a total assessed valuation of real and personal properly add taxable income in 
IKtil) of IfSIO.TliO,!?;!, the sum of ll!77k, 107,540 was real (‘state, $20,887,102 iiersonal 
proiicrtv, and $9,2(i5,771 taxable income. 

The law jrrovides that inunicijral, local, or direct taxes, where "no other expiass 
l>rovisiou has twen made in this resiieid, shall lie levied eipially upon the whole 
ratable [iroperty, real and personal, of the municipality, accordiag to the asses.'ied 
value of such property, and not uiioii one or more kinds of jiroiierty in i>articular or 
in different )>roi)ortions. While this sweeping general mandate seeks to subject all 
property not exem|it to uniform taxation by reason of its inapplicability to certtiin 
forms of proiierty and inadcipiate arlministration, it does not, in practice, work out 
according to the letter or 8i>irit of the law. 

It is jirovided that land shall lie assessed in the municipality where it lies, and in 
the (Xise of cities and towns in the ward in which it lies, and that the land so 
assessed shall include the land of incorporatal companies, as well as other proiierty. 
It is further provided that even the real estate of a railway conqiany (the actual 
value of which depends upon its use in combination with other forma of property 
for railway purposes) shall, for the purpose of taxation, be considered as laixls of a 
resident, and such land is subject to the same rule of assessment as other lands. 

It is provided, except in the case of mineral lands, specially provided for, that 
real ainl |iersonal pro|>erty “shall be estimated at their actual cash value, as they 
would Ik; appraiseil in payment of a just debt Irom a solvent debtor.” 

Mineral Jands, with the buildings thereon, are estimated at the value of other 
lands in the neighlairhood for agricultural purposes, but the income derived from 
mines or any mineral work is subject to taxation in the same manner as other 
income. 

The alisence of the rule of uniformity, and the general looseness of administration, 
are illustrated by a sirecial provision (said to have been passed by the h^islature at 
;i o’clock in tire morning) that the assessed value of vacant property in cities, towns, 
or villages shall la; that ict which sides can be freely made, and wliert no sales can 
Ije reasonably expticted during the current year the assessors are directed, where 
such land exceeds 2 acres in cities and 10 acres in towns and villages, to value it as 
though it was hel(I for fanning or gardening purtHises, with such percentage added 
thereto as the situation of the land reasonably calls for, the valuation being thus left 
to the discretion of the assessor. 
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I'KRiWjNAI, i'lloPKHTY. 

I’oramal proixirty is uniquely (ietincd te include, for llie purposes of taxation, 
“goods, cliattefs, interest on mortgages, dividends from Lank stock, dividends on 
sliarea or sloc'ks of other incorporated companies, money, notes, acwimts and det)ts 
at their airtual value, iinamte, and all otlief projHirty,” except real projterty and pro|j- 
erty exprcasly exemptctl. 

l. EXEMCnoNS. 

Great liberality prevails in the exemption from taxation of various classes of prop¬ 
erty, which, togetlier with a liberal administration of the assessment laws, practically 
relieves personal property from taxation. 

The exemption list, in addition to property used for public, official, religious, edu¬ 
cational, and charitable jiurposes, incliidiw the following: 

(1) Farm products lield in store or warehouse by nonproducers thereof or in 

transitu. , 

(2) All horses, cattle, sheep, and swine owned or held by the owner or tenant of 
a farm, carrying on the general business of farming, and also all farming implements 
and vehicles, and all hay, grain, and other farm products on premises owned or 
occupied. 

(3) The income of a farmer deriveil from his farm, and the income of nicrtdiants, 
mechanics, or other persons derivwl from capital liable to assessment. 

(4) Personal j)ro)a-rtv invested in mortgages upon lands or due on account of the 
sale of land, or iuvcsUhI in debentures of the Dominion or I’rovince, or invested in 
any municipal corporation thereof, the interest on such scxiuritiia laiing assessable, 
as hereafter shown. i 

(5) The shares in any incorporated or chartcreil bank doing business in the Prov- 
iii'ce; but any interest or dividends on such stock held by residents of the Province 
is asscssa^jlc. 

(ti) fStock in any incorporated comiiany whose personal estate is liable to a.sscss- 
ment in the Province. 

(7) The stock in any railroad company or buil(|ing society, and iiivestinents in 
coni|)anies loaning money on security of real estate; but the interest and liividends 
derived from shares in building societies or investments in loan companies arc 
assessable. 

(8) ,Stix:k in any toll road or the income derivable therefrom. 

(9) ,So much orche fiersonal property of any personas is equal to the just debts 
oweil by him on account of such property, except debts secureil by mortgage upon 
his real estate, or unpaid on account of purchase money therefor. 

(10) The net personal property of any iierson under ?I00 in value. 

(11) The annual income of any person derived from his jiersonal earnings to the 
amount of $700 and the annual income of any iierson to the amount of $40t) from 
any source other than iiersonal earnings; but no person is exempt for or in respect 
of income for a sum greater than $700, however derived. 

(12) Rental or other income from real estate, except interest on mortgages. 

(13) Household effects, books, and wearing apparel. 

(14) .Steamt)oat.s, sailing vessels, tow barges, and tugs, but the income derived 
from such property is assessable. 

It will thus be seen that a large portion of the personal property of the Province 
is exempt by law. It further appears that the greater portion of the personalty 
actually taxable is not, in fact, taxed, because of inadequate administration of assess¬ 
ment laws. The valuation of real property in 1899 was $778,107,540; and that of 
personalty, $29,387,102, or about 3i per cent of that of real estate. Necessarily most 
of the personalty taxed is in the cities and towns, there being very little assess^ in 
townships and villages. The assessed value of real Mtate in cities and towns in 1899 
was $301,377,809, and personalty $24,680,215j or about 8 per cent of the realty. The 
assessed valuation of real estate in the townships and villages in 1899 was $470,729,071, 
and that of personalty $4,730,947, or about 1 per cent of the realty. 

The values of the taxable personalty and the taxable personal income of the tax¬ 
payer arc added together, and the a^regate constitutes the personal property liable 
to assessment, both being taxed at like rates. 

( I 

PERMISSIVE TAX. 

It is especially provided that the council of any municipality may iiass by-laws for 
imposing an annual business tax, in respect of any class or classes of mercantile 
business, not to exceed 7i per cent of the annual value of the premises in which the 
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business is earned on, sueh tax to be in lieu of taxes on personal property. For 
this purpose, the annual value of the premises in whieh the business is carried on 
is fixed at 7 ]ier cent of the assessetl real value. This jiermissive provision for a 
business tax has not, ttius far, l)cen used to any considerable extent. 

There seems, however, to bo a strong ami positive sentiment among Imsiness 
classes in the. city of Toronto, the principal city of the Province, in favor of the snh- 
stitution of this business fax for personal property assessments, the latter Isiing 
regarded by many as an embargo upon expansion and growth. It is alleged that the 
effect of peraonal property assessments is to place inisinesiainstitutiona of that city at 
a <iisadvantagc with those of other cities in the Dominion where the business tax is in 
vogue. Efforts have l)cen made to sulatitute this business tax for i)erannal pro|x^rty 
assessments, but have thus far failed; the argument used against its adoi>tion being 
that a hasiness tax w as in favor of the wealthy elas.ses and of acx'uinulated wealth, and 
that it would result in a still greater burden ujion real estaUc 

The liis-ral exemptions referred to, including the provision which exempts so much 
of tlu! jiersonal property of any person as equals tlie debts owed by him, together 
with the jirovision exempting from taxation the jiersonal projierty of companies 
having the greater portion of their capital invested in real estate, practically dwtroy 
quality of assessment and taxation, and render the taxation of personal property 
ineffective. 

•Money dejiosited in banks, suptsired to be assessable under the assessment aid, is 
not in practice assessed, this fact neing due to indifferenee ami inadequate a“scs.dng 
machineiy. It has been stated on goml authority that there is now deposited in the 
banks of Ontario a total sum of $118,0(10,000, and that of this sum not more than hall 
a million is taxisl. 

It has lieen stahxl that the total a.sse.ssed valuation of the city of Toronto is less 
than one-tenth of its a<‘tnal total wealth. Toronto contains aboiit one-fourth of the 
wealth of the Province. , 

■I IXA’I'IOX OC COBCOIUTIOXS. ’ 

V 

« I 

There is substantially no distinction between the taxation of cor|iorations ami indi¬ 
viduals for local purposes, both classes Ixung taxable on real and jiersonal jirnjx'rty 
and incomes in the municipalities where located. 

Asiile from the provincial tax ujion companies, under the suiijilementary revenue 
act above set forth, substantially no attempt has been made to subject the property 
or imxmie of corjiorations to metlKsls of taxation different from thqse applieil to 
individuals. ’ 

The (Tilde method of mi'asnring ability to pay taxes by real estate valuations is 
apjilied to corporations as to individuals, and substantially no attempt is made to tax 
corjs (rations, (lomestic or jiublic, in accordance with their ability hi jiay, as measured 
by the real value of their projierty or by their earning ca|iacity. 

“New methods” for “new forma of projierty” have, as yet, no jiliux' in the 
Ontario system of municijial taxation, aiiil unit valuation of the jirojierty of corjaira- 
tions is jiraetically unknow n. The real jiropcrty of corjiorations, within the broad 
definition referred to, is valued and aase.seed in the districts where it is Im ated. 

The jairsonai jirojierty of ineorjiorateii eomjianies, other than those referred to in 
the following paragraph, is assessed against the eomjianies in the same manner as if 
they were unincorjiorated or jiartnerahipa—that is, at their usual jilaees of business; 
or where a comjiany has more than one place of business, eaidi branch is assessed, so 
far as may be, in the locality where it is situated; but if this can not be (ione the 
comjiany may elect at which place it shall he assesstsl for its whole jiersonal jirojierty. 

The jierBoiial projierty of a bank, or of a company which invests the whole or the 
jirincijial jiart of its m(>ans in gas works, waterworks, jilank nr gravel roads, railway 
and tramroads, harlxirs, or other works, rwjuiring the investment of the whole or 
the princijial jiart of its means in real estate, is exeuijit from assessment; but the 
shareholders are assessable on the income derivisi from such eomjianies. This jiro¬ 
vision is obviously made without regard to the eijiiitable. taxation of the classes of 
eomjianies named therein, and jairmits great discrimination and esc-ajie of jiroperty 
from the rolls. 

With rosjieet to the “personal projierty of a liank,” it is argued that it is the 
jirojKirty of the liank’s ciistuniers, and simjily held by way of security; but other 
coinjianies can escape tax&tion on all imrsonalty by making a showing that the whole 
or the prineijial jiart. of their capital is invested in real estate. For instance, tele¬ 
graph and telejinone eomjianies contend that they have invesUxi nearly all their 
means in real esljite, and under the broad rules of valuation ajiplicable to real estate 
largely escajie taxation. 
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Nor does it apjioar from tlie reaulte that the additional taxation of resident share¬ 
holders in such coiiipiiits, upon the income derived (at property valuation lates), 
subjects the comiianies and their shareholders to adequate taxation as compmea with 
tho taxation of individuals generally. 

Some effort is made hy a.ssessors, aided by a literal construction of the law on the 
part of the courts, to extend the real estatti valuation of such companies ami make it 
include buildings, fixtures, and appurtem.nces in a hroiul sense, hut such cfforta are 
obviously inadequate, and do not attain anything like just taxation of such property. 
For instance, it has been held that the mains and jiipes of a gas com|>any laid niuler 
the public streets are assessable as apinirtenivut to the laml ownetl by tfie company 
for the purpose of its business, but tue practical seems to be to liase assessment valua¬ 
tions of siieli property uiwu the “ scrap ” value of constituent elements rather than 
upon their value in operation. 

The ecjuitablo taxation of these classes of projx-rtv, including plijjits, equiiiineiits, 
buildings, franchises, etc., is obviously imatUiinabUi threugli local real estate valua¬ 
tions, and the iinidequate taxation resulting is not comiH'usated by tlie taxation of 
the income of resident shafehoHers at property valuation rates. The exemption of 
the jiorsonal projierfy of such companies impliedly extends to franchise values, which 
eonatitute a very large jiart of the actual value of their jiroperty. 

Kvery corporation whose dividends are taxable against its sliarebolders is required, 
at the written request of tho assessor of any uuinicipalitv in which there is any stock¬ 
holder liable to assessment on dividends, to deliver a c'ertilied statement in writing, 
setting forth the names of shareholders resident in such municipality, the amount of 
stock held by each, the dividends, and the bomisc's declared during the preceding 
year. These stahimenta are not binding iiiKin the assessors, who mav, notwithstand- 
ingj assess such persons for such amounts of real and jiersoual jiropertv as they 
Ix'heve to be just. ' 

cori«>ralion having income taxable under the law is taxed locally onlv upon so 
niucb of its income as is earned in the municipality where its jirincipal olfice is 
located. ,.The income earnwl outsiih' of that municiiiality is taxable for jiroviiieial 
purpirx'S under the supplementary revenue act. 

RAII.HO.MIS. ' • 

A striking examjile of the crudity and inadequacy of the prorierty tax of Ontario, 
without supplementary modern methods for the taxation of corporate forms of 
wealth, is fou/id in the taxation of railroail property. 

.Aside from the provincial tax of }S jicr mile of track alreaily referred to, the taxa¬ 
tion of such jiroperty may briefly be designated as a propiwtv tax based upon real 
estate valuation, assessed by estimate of local assessors in the various taxing distriits 
in which the roails are located. 

The aa«essment act especially providTO that the real estati^ of a railway company 
in any district shall Ixt considerisl as land of a resident, although the company has 
not an office in the municiiiality, except in cases where the company cciises to exer¬ 
cise its corporate powers through insolvency or other cause. Riiilwav laiiils are 
a.s.sessable in the various local taxing districts'in which they are located at the same 
valuations placed upon other lands in the same hx’alilies, regardleas of their value in 
comhination with improvements and structures thercop for railroad purposes,. It is 
only the land occupied by the roail that is liable to as,sessment, amf it is held that 
the assessment must be according to the average value of land in the locality. 

Everw railway company is required to make annual statements showing— 

(1) The quantity of land occupied hy the rawlway and tho actual value thertsif 
according to the average value of land in the locality as rated on the assessment 
rolls of the previous year. 

(2) Other real prbjxirty in actual use ami (xicupation by the compiiuy, amt its 

value. » 

(.S) The vacant land not in actual use by the company, and the value thereof, as if 
held for farming or gardening purposes. 

It will thus be seen that the assessed vahmtion of railway property is what may 
te included as land. It does not include the superstructure, is not based upon cost, 
earning ixiwer, or actual value of elements in combination for railroad purixiaes, 
while the rolling stock and other personalty and fnuichi^ values are not included 
or taxed at all. The valuation in cities is esixicially inadwptate, being made upon a 
“scrap iron” basis, so called. Up to a r<-cent datif this law required the property 
of railway and other transportation and transmission companicw to be assess^ in the 
separati! wards in which it was located, and, under the constniction placed thereon, 
retiuired a valuation of the constituent elements included in tlie term “real estate” 
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business is earned on, sueh tax to be in lieu of taxes on personal property. For 
this purpose, the annual value of the premises in whieh the business is carried on 
is fixed at 7 ]ier cent of the assessetl real value. This jiermissive provision for a 
business tax has not, ttius far, l)cen used to any considerable extent. 

There seems, however, to bo a strong ami positive sentiment among Imsiness 
classes in the. city of Toronto, the principal city of the Province, in favor of the snh- 
stitution of this business fax for personal property assessments, the latter Isiing 
regarded by many as an embargo upon expansion and growth. It is alleged that the 
effect of peraonal property assessments is to place inisinesiainstitutiona of that city at 
a <iisadvantagc with those of other cities in the Dominion where the business tax is in 
vogue. Efforts have l)cen made to sulatitute this business tax for i)erannal pro|x^rty 
assessments, but have thus far failed; the argument used against its adoi>tion being 
that a hasiness tax w as in favor of the wealthy elas.ses and of acx'uinulated wealth, and 
that it would result in a still greater burden ujion real estaUc 

The liis-ral exemptions referred to, including the provision which exempts so much 
of tlu! jiersonal property of any person as equals tlie debts owed by him, together 
with the jirovision exempting from taxation the jiersonal projierty of companies 
having the greater portion of their capital invested in real estate, practically dwtroy 
quality of assessment and taxation, and render the taxation of personal property 
ineffective. 

•Money dejiosited in banks, suptsired to be assessable under the assessment aid, is 
not in practice assessed, this fact neing due to indifferenee ami inadequate a“scs.dng 
machineiy. It has been stated on goml authority that there is now deposited in the 
banks of Ontario a total sum of $118,0(10,000, and that of this sum not more than hall 
a million is taxisl. 

It has lieen stahxl that the total a.sse.ssed valuation of the city of Toronto is less 
than one-tenth of its a<‘tnal total wealth. Toronto contains aboiit one-fourth of the 
wealth of the Province. , 

■I IXA’I'IOX OC COBCOIUTIOXS. ’ 

V 

« I 

There is substantially no distinction between the taxation of cor|iorations ami indi¬ 
viduals for local purposes, both classes Ixung taxable on real and jiersonal jirnjx'rty 
and incomes in the municipalities where located. 

Asiile from the provincial tax ujion companies, under the suiijilementary revenue 
act above set forth, substantially no attempt has been made to subject the property 
or imxmie of corjiorations to metlKsls of taxation different from thqse applieil to 
individuals. ’ 

The (Tilde method of mi'asnring ability to pay taxes by real estate valuations is 
apjilied to corporations as to individuals, and substantially no attempt is made to tax 
corjs (rations, (lomestic or jiublic, in accordance with their ability hi jiay, as measured 
by the real value of their projierty or by their earning ca|iacity. 

“New methods” for “new forma of projierty” have, as yet, no jiliux' in the 
Ontario system of municijial taxation, aiiil unit valuation of the jirojierty of corjaira- 
tions is jiraetically unknow n. The real jiropcrty of corjiorations, within the broad 
definition referred to, is valued and aase.seed in the districts where it is Im ated. 

The jairsonai jirojierty of ineorjiorateii eomjianies, other than those referred to in 
the following paragraph, is assessed against the eomjianies in the same manner as if 
they were unincorjiorated or jiartnerahipa—that is, at their usual jilaees of business; 
or where a comjiany has more than one place of business, eaidi branch is assessed, so 
far as may be, in the locality where it is situated; but if this can not be (ione the 
comjiany may elect at which place it shall he assesstsl for its whole jiersonal jirojierty. 

The jierBoiial projierty of a bank, or of a company which invests the whole or the 
jirincijial jiart of its m(>ans in gas works, waterworks, jilank nr gravel roads, railway 
and tramroads, harlxirs, or other works, rwjuiring the investment of the whole or 
the princijial jiart of its means in real estate, is exeuijit from assessment; but the 
shareholders are assessable on the income derivisi from such eomjianies. This jiro¬ 
vision is obviously made without regard to the eijiiitable. taxation of the classes of 
eomjianies named therein, and jairmits great discrimination and esc-ajie of jiroperty 
from the rolls. 

With rosjieet to the “personal projierty of a liank,” it is argued that it is the 
jirojKirty of the liank’s ciistuniers, and simjily held by way of security; but other 
coinjianies can escape tax&tion on all imrsonalty by making a showing that the whole 
or the prineijial jiart. of their capital is invested in real estate. For instance, tele¬ 
graph and telejinone eomjianies contend that they have invesUxi nearly all their 
means in real esljite, and under the broad rules of valuation ajiplicable to real estate 
largely escajie taxation. 
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arbitrary assessment of the assessors to a court of revision composed of official arbi¬ 
trators, one of wliieh is appointejl by tlie government, one by the mayor of the city, 
and one by the niunicipal council. From this board appeal lies to the senior cpunty 
judjie, whose de(i8ion.,is final. 

The persona) income tax by reason of the exemptions and indifferent administra¬ 
tion, is substantially limited to the cities and towns. In 1899 the total taxable 
income of the Province was $9,265,771, apportioned as follows: 


Cilil's. 

Towns_ 

Villages... 

Townships. 


$7,807,948 

1,492,136 

266.622 

209,065 


The average rate imposed for all municipal purposes was 15.3 mills on the dollar. 

The taxable income in the city of Toronto for 1901 was $1,892,182, and the rate 19 
mills oil the dollar. i 

The total numlier of income assessments in the city of Toronto for the year 1900 
was 1,.527, of which 463 were of $2,000 or over, 519 over $1,000 and under $2,000,816 
over .'lOO and under $1,000, and ?,729 $.500 and under. 

Among the larger assessments for 1901 mav be noteil an investment company, 
$24,000; a mortgage association, $47,.569; a iffe assurance company $100,000 (for 
income earned within the municipality); another for $60,000; a trustee of a single 
estate, $]10,5(X); partnerships, $15,400, $32,300, $19,600, respectively; the Indejiend- 
ent Order of Foresters, $84,000; a trust company, $.33,.500, and another $20,000; the 
Bmilstreet Oomjiany, $7,000; individual assessments, $19,300, $34,300, $100,000, 
$13,2.S3, $14,645, $1.5,0(X), $20,:1.32; the whole list ranging from these sums down to 
$2,000, and including both men and women. 

Tax officials and ci/i*ens generally commend the income tax of Ontario as correct 
in ])rinciplc and successful in practice. It is generally represented that this tax 
might easilv yield a very much larger revenue by more vigorous and progressive 
administrative metbod.s. It seems, under present administrative methods, to be 
largely^corfiiiusl to salarbs and other fixed incomes, and those easily and definitely 
ascertamable by the assessor. It will l)e observed that the rates of taxation on 
income are comiaratively low, being the same as on full property valuations. 

Many prominent bneiness meli and tax officials favor the abolition of personal 
assc.»smenta (which, as such asseasments arc now made, would not involve a serious 
loss of revenue), and the sulistitution of an enlarged and extended income tax with 
improved administrative methorls. Several of the leading merchants of the larger 
cities of the Prbvint.e, Wore tlie assessment comniission a few months ago, expressed 
themselves as being entirely in accord with the bnsineas tax in lieu of pv'rsonal prop¬ 
erty assessments, an(l advocated, in addition to the business tax, the assessment of 
income derived from their business, and more vigorous and aggressive administration 
of the iversoual income tax. 


PKOVENCE OF aUEBEC. 

In the Province of Quebec there is not only an entire separation of state and munic¬ 
ipal taxation, but each nmnici|)ality of importance is practically iiermitted to adopt 
its own method of raising its iocal revenues, without r^rd to uniformity with.other 
municipalities. 

The provincial revenues are derived from Dominion siilisidios, lands and forests, 
certain stSmips and fees, licenses, direct taxes on commercial corporations, duties on 
sucixwions, and minor souriws. 

There is a general law for the taxation of parishes or country districts, which 
embofliesa simple property tax tor each, while for the municipalities containing 
towns or cities, special acts or charters are passed by the provincial l^islature, giving 
each the power to assess and levy taxi* independently, through such methVxls as if 
may adopt. Hence, there is substantially no uniformity in the methods of taxation 
in such municipalities for local tiuriioses. The system in Quclwc is unlike tlie one 
in Montreal, and that, in turn, has features different from the systems of other cities. 

PROVThX'IAI. TAXES. 

I I 

The Province has adopted an elaborate and extensive system of direct license taxes 
or duties on the sale of liquors, and on hotels, restaurants, and shops; and fixed 
taxes on auctioneers, pawnbrokers, and various kinds of business, from which sources 
it derives an annual revenue of about $600,000. 
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TAX OK COMMERCIAI, CORPORATIONS. 

Annual taxes are imposed upon commercial corporations aqd companies as follows: 

Umh every incorMrated company carrying on any labor, trade, or business within 
the Province of (^ebec: i 

(a) One-tenth of 1 per cent upon the amount of the paid-up capital to 11,000,000, 
itaclusive, and $25 for each $100,000 or fraction thereof for all sums over $1,000,000. 

(b) An additional tax of $50 for each place of business, factory, or workshop in the 
cities of Montreal and Quebec, and of $20 for each place of business, factory, or 
workshop in any other place. 

(c) The lieutenant-governor in council may allow these companies such reduction 
of taxes as he may deem just, in projwrtion to the nature and importance of their 
operations in the Province, when their princimi place of business is beyond the 
limits of the Province, or when, their chief office being within the limits of the 
Province, they employ therein only part of their paid-up capital, and the larger 
portion of capital is employed without the Province; but the tax must be at least 
one-tenth of 1 per cent on the amount of the capital employed in the Province. 

The amount realized from this source in 1900 was $71,082.30. 

BANES. 

A tax is levied on banks doing business in the Province at the rate of $100 for 
every $100,000 or fraction thereof of the paid-up capital up to $1,000,000, inclusive; 
$50 for each $100,000 or fraction thereof from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000; $i5 for each 
$100,000 or fraction thereof from $3,000,000 to $6,000,000, and $15 for each $100,000 
or portion thereof over $6,000,000, except on banks organized outside the Province 
having branches or agencies in the Province, which banks pay a principal tax of 
one-tenth of 1 per cent upon the amount of paid-up capital if not over $1.000,000, *f 
$1,000 if the paid-up capital exceeds $1,000,000 but does not exceed $2,OuO,O0O, and 
of $1,500 if the paid-up capital exceeds $2,000,000. • * , 

These banka also pay an adtlitional tax of $100 for each office or place of busimws 
in the cities of Montreal and Quebec, and of $20 for each office or place of business in 
any other place. ’ • 

The amount of such taxes jiaid by banks in 1900 was as follows: 


Montreal banks..'. 82.1,316.67 

Quelle iMiiks. 6,470.00 

St. Francis banks.. 1,470.00 

Tenuscmita ban ks. 900.00 

St. Hyaclnthe banks. 500.00 

Iberville ban ks... 310.00 


Total. 36,026.67 


INSURANCE COMI’ANIES. 

Every life insurance company is required to pay a tax of 1 jier cent, and every 
other insurance commny, cxrept mutual and marine companies, a tax of two-thirds 
of 1 jier cent, calculated in Isitti instances upon the gross amount of premiums for 
insurance cffectwi or renewed in the Province during the preceding year, the tax in 
no case, however, to lie less than $250. _ ' 

Every person, firm, or company engaged in larrying on the business of marine in¬ 
surance as principal, i^nt, or broker pays a lax of $250. 

A tax of 3 per cent is levied on the gross premiums on fire insurance effected on 
property in the Province of Quebec with companies not having representatives or 
agents therein, ai^ not paying any tax under other provisions. 

• The amount of insurance taxes in 1900 was $49,266.05. 

UtAN COMCANIES. 

(d) A loan company with a fixed capital exceeding $500,000 pays a tax of $^X), 
and an additional sum of $50 for each $1,000,000 or fraction thereof of paid-up capital 
over $1,000,000. 

If the fixed capital exedfeds $400,000 but does not exceed $500,000, the tax is $300; 
if it exceeds $300,000 but not $400,000, $250; if it exceeds $200,000 but does not 
exceed $300,000, $200; if it exceeds $100,000 but not $200,000, $150; if the capital 
is $100,000 or lesg, one-tenth of 1 per cent upon the amount of capital. 

(5) A company without a fixed capital pays $100. 
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(e) There is an additional tax of $100 for each office or*place of business in Mon¬ 
treal and Quebec, and $50 for each office in every other place, when the fixed capital 
exceeds $100,000. When the fixed capital is $100,000 or less, the additional tax is 
$50 in Montreal and' Quebec and $25 in every other placa. 

The amount of the tax from loan companies in 1900 was $4,013.^. 

NAVIGATION COMPANIES. 

Navigation companies pay one-tenth of 1 per cent upon the amountpf paid-up capi¬ 
tal lip to $500,000, and $50 for every $100,000 or fraction above $^,000; and an 
ailditional tax of $50 for the most important office in each of the cities of Montreal 
and Quebec and $20 for the most imjiortant office in every other place. 

The amount of this tax in 1900 was $2,659.80. 

TELEGRAPH COMPANIES. 

Every telegraph company anti every other company working a telegraph line for 
the use of the public jiays a tax of one-tenth of 1 per cent upon the amount of its 
paid-up capital stock up to $50,000, and every company with a capital stoi^k which 
exceeds $50,000 pays a tax of $2,000. 

The amount realized from this source in 1900 was only $233. 

TELEPHONE COMPANIES. 

Telephone companies are r«x)uired to |my one-tenth of 1 per cent upon the 
amount of paid-up capital if it is $50,000 or less; $250 if the paid-up capital exceeds 
$.50,000 but does not exceed $100,000; $500 if it exceeds $100,000 but does not exceed 
$‘«K),000; $1,000 if it exceeds $200,000 but does not exceed $300,000, and $1,600 if it 
exceeds $300,000. 

The amount paid by^these coinjiaiiies in 1900 was $1,609.56. 

CITY PASSENGER RAILWAY COMPANIES. 

City jiassenger railway companies jiay a tax of $50 for eaiffi mile of single track of 
railway in oix-ration, and $100 for each mile of double track. 

The amount of this tax in 1900 was $4,646, $4,226 of which was from railway 
mileage in Mjintrjal. 

RAILWAY COMPANIES. 

Every railway company working a railway or part of a railway in the Province, 
and every railway comiiany having received or receiving sulisidies from the govern¬ 
ment of the Province, pays a tax of $10 for each mile of railway in operation; all 
other railway companies pay $5 for each mile of railway in oiieration. 

The amount i»id by railway companies in 1900 was $18,885.56. 

ADMINISTR.ATIVE PROVISIONS. 

The total amount of provincial taxes imposed npomany commercial corporation or 
company is [layable annually, ujion a fixed date, to the collector of provincial revenue 
in the revenue district in wliich it has its head office. 

Every such corporation or company is required, on or before a fixed date in each 
year, without notice or demand, to forward in duplicate to the Provincial Treasurer 
a detailed sworn statement setting forth, in so far as necessary, in view of the collec¬ 
tion of such taxes as are imposed ujion each class of companies, its name, nature, 
amount of paid-up capital, nuinlier and location of all offices, agencies, stations, fac¬ 
tories, and workshops, and in case of railways, the miinlier of miles in operation and 
other Biiecial information according as its class may require. 

If the Provincial Treasurer, in the case of any such corporation or company, 
desires further information as to its condition, he may require a further sworn state¬ 
ment to lie fiirnisheil within a certain time under a penalty of $500 for default 

The clerks or secretary-treasurers of municipal corporations are required to make 
annual reiiorta to the Provincial Treasurers setting forth the names of all commercial 
corporations ‘and comfianies subject to these taxes, established or doing business 
within their respective municipalities, specifying the number of offices, totories, or 
workshops of each. A penalty is prescribed for default 

These classes of companies are also subject to civic taxes, business taxes, and 
water rates for municipal purposes, as hereinafter set forth. 
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BCICCESaiON DUTIES. 

A graduated tax is imixised by the Province on all property transmitted “owing 
todeatli,” calculated uixin the value'of tlie projierty. FnJln this tax the sum of 
$270,805.58 ■was realized in 1900. * 

CITY OF QUFIBEC. 

The system of taxation in vogue in the municipality Quelwc for raising local 
revenue is simple and unique. Taxes are not levied upon the real value of property 
at all, but are iiased entirely upon rental valuer, Qucliec, being the only city getting 
its afsessment tax from the rental value instead of the capital value of property. 

CIVIC b'AX. 

The principal taxes levied consist of a civic tax, a business tax, and water rates. 

A by-law to “fix, determine, and impose” the taj or assessment of “unmovable 
property” is adopted for each civic year. 

This tax is limited to 20 per cent of the rental value, but the rate actually levied 
is 17i per cent of the amount of the annual rental value of the as.se8sable immovable 
property of the city. The assessment uimiii vacant lots is at the rate of 17j per 
emit of the amount of the annual interest on the value thereof. 

Those values are (letermined by the local assessors, and this tax of 17{ jier cent is 
equally apportioned, upon the assessment roll, between the proprietor and the ten¬ 
ant of the property, when owned and occupied by different isjrsons, although either 
m^ pay the tax. 

The amount of taxes levied for the civic year 1899-1900 was $828,989.71. • 

BUSINESS T.^X. 

There is also a tax of 12i per cent imjioseil upon the renfal value of all paoperty 
used or occupied for business purposes, which in saiii civic year amoiinhsl to 
$51,778.71. This tax takes the pRice of a tax upon personal projierty. There is no 
tax uiKMi notes, mortgages, or other securities. • 

WATEK HATES. 

There is a further tax of 12} per cent on the rental values of alf properties having 
water, and 3 ))er cent on properties not having water, with certain tixed charges for 
siiecial purposes, such as $2 each for closets, and $1 each for Uniiiials. This tax 
yielded in the year 1899-1900 the sum of $214,142.67. 

rEIISONAL TAXES. 

Certain jairsonal, fixexl, and annual duties or taxes are imposed on certain classes 
of persons, firms, and corporations, such as wholesale and reUiil mercliants and deal¬ 
ers, auctioneers, brokers, banks, iiisumnce com|>anics, brewers, innkeepers, etc., and 
there are certain other tixed taxes on horses and vehicles. 

The yield of the personal tax in the year 1899-1900 was $80,848.25. 

At the end of every year judgment is taken against all parties who have not iiaid 
tlieir taxes, and tlic bailiff’s dejiartment is charged with the, duty of colliding all 
arrears of taxes, and directed to sell movable and real projauty of any taxpayer who 
fails to [lay such taxes within two years from the time they are due. 

CITY OF MONTKEAL 

Under the charter for Montreal, that muniidiiality imposes tor local pur|>osca a 
general assessment of I jiercont jier annum on all “taxable immovables” not exempt, 
viz; 

(rt) On all lands, building erected thereon, machinery, and other property so 
fixeil or related to any building or land as to fonii a jmrt thereof. 

(6) On all pipes, poles? wires, rails, tunnels, and other conatnictions and aiqiaratus 
of every nature used in connection with the generation or distribution of power, 
light, heat, water, electricity, or for traction purposes, whether any of the same be 
constructed or pjaced upon, over, or under property, streets, highways, or elsewhere 
within the limits of the city. 
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Such afisessment of 1 per cent for general purposes is .based upon the assessed 
value of the property, and is made by estimate of asseMors. 

There is also impo^, upon like valuations, a tax of one-fourth of 1 per cent for 
school purposes. , " 

The net assessed value of this class of property in Montreal for 1900 was $148,095,202, 
exclusive of Exemptions amounting to $37,133,275. The taxes were as follows: 


1 per cent aiwestiincnt..$l,4H0,952.tt2 

i per cent scihool tax. 370,238.00 

Total.f’. 1,851,190.02 


In respect to this property tax there is no distinction between the property of 
individualg and that of (fcmestic or public corporations. 

There is no distinct tax upon personal i)roperty, either tangible or intangible. 

Notes, mortgages, and other securities are not taxed. ,, 

WATKR Ji.ATKS 

The water rates are per cent upon the rental value of residential property, and 
pra(4.ically 4 i>er cent upon that of business projterty, besides certain prescribed 
miscellaneous meter anil special rates. The total amount collectible for water rates 
in 1900 was $776,997.38. 

TA.VKS IIASEI) ON lUSNTAL. 

An annual tax of 7{ per cent upon the assessed rental value of the premises in 
which business is carried on, called the “business tax,” is imposed upon all “trades, 
manufaotures, financial or csimmercial institutions, premises occupieil as warehouses 
or storehouses, occupations, arts, professions or means of pniflt or livelihood ” 
carried on ,by any persona or corporations; all persons or corporations carrying on 
such named trades or occupations being responsible directly for the payment of 
the ta;x. ' ' 

Special progressive rates of business taxes are imposed upon certain cl^es of 
business, such as keejiers of clubs, inns, hotels, 'rpstaurants or saloons, distillers, 
and brewers. 


TAXATION OK CAPITAL. 

Bankf .—Amanipial tax is levied ujion every bank doing business in Montreal, as 
follows; 

when the pnid-up cnpital of such bank is $1,000,000 or leas.$i00 

When the iwid-up eapHnl is more than $1,000,000, bat does not exceed $2,000,000 . 600 

When the paid-up capita I is above $2,000,000... 000 

Corporatlumeiijvijiruifranch'iMs .—iln annual siiecial tax of one-tenth of I jier cent 
is levietl upon the paiil-up capital stock of any company enjoying any franchise in 
or under any streets within the limits of the city. 

PEIISONAI. TAXES. 

An annual special lax of $200 is imposed and levied on every life, accident, and 
guarantee insurance comiiany doing business in the city, and of $100 on every marine 
insuram;^ company. 

An annual siiecial tax of $400 is levied on every tire insurance company. 

An annual special tax of $50 is levied on stockbrokers, financial agents, money 
lenders, and real estate agents. . 

An annual special tax is imposed upon the owners of pleasure vehicles kept'and 
used in the city at the following rates, viz: . 

(1) For every four-wheeled cloned carriage drawn by 2 horses. 

(2) For every four-wheeled half-(H)vered carriage drawn by 2 horaes. 12.00 

<3) For every four-wheeled ckiaed or half-covered <!arriage drawn bj 1 hoiwe.... 10. w 

U) For every double deiinet...• • • • v. 

( 5 ) For every gig, buggy, or other vehicle mounted on springs and drawn by 1 horse. 6. w 

(6) For every wagon or other vehicle not aiwve specified for draft by 2 or more horses. a w 

(7) For every two-wheeled vehicle or carriage kept for hire by livery^ble keepers. 2. W 

(8) For every fou^-wheeled vehicle or carriage kept for hire by Uvery-^'table keepers. 4. 00 

Batepayera having 2 or more pleaHure vehicles are not liable to pav the tax on 
more vehicles than they have h($r8es to drive the same, the highest description of 
values being assessed in preference to those of lesser value. • 
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Owners of horses in the city are required to pay special taxes as follows: 


(1) For every working or hire horse..52.60 

(Not applicable to carters or haekinen who pay special license.) • 

(2) For every pleasure homo. 6.00 


The total amount of business duties and personal taxes realized from the alxjve 
sources in 1900 was $287,266.71. • 


LICBNSSS. 


Licenses payable to the city treasurer arc required of various claves of perst^ns and 
business, such as the following: , 


Auctioneers. 

Kvery clerk employed by Huch aucUonecTK to cry (A soil by auction. 

Pawnbrokers. 

Proprietors or managers, or agents, of cinmses, menageries, or traveling exhibiUons and 

sllOWH. 

Detective agencies.-. 

Persons opening tenuMimrily a store to sell Uiereln any bankrupt sUsik or other eifeetv. 

Employment offices (for gain). 

I^blie laundries... 

Private hospitals. 

Butcher sho[«!. 

Peddlers. 

Museums, concert halls, duuclng halls, halls where theatrical ixTformances are held, and 

places of Hrausement whatsoever. 

Skating rinks. 

Junk and se<K>nd-hand dealers. 

Vehicles bringing sbuie from outside inunici|>allties. 

Mlikmen. 

Bakers. ^ . 

Agents and solicitors for sUges, ears, vessels, and places of public enlerlaiumeut. 

Bof»k agents. 

Canvassers... 

Illnerant musicians, organ grinders, and players of other Instnunents in the streets and 

public places of the city.*. f _ 

Bill posters.. 9 

Chimney sweeps. 

Kvery constable or guardian of pence iiot ladng under the control of the government nor of 

the muulciptility... 

labile vendors, itinerant traders, hucksters, and hawkers on f(M»t. 

Ptiblic vendors, itinerant traders, hucksters, and hawkers with lumd vehicle. 

Ihiblic vendors, itinerant traders, hucksters, and hawkers with vehicle dmwn liy a horse_ 


5200.00 

40.00 

200.00 


200.00 

100.00 

100.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

50.00 

50.00 


50.00 

60.00 

60.00 

25.00 

6.00 

6.00 

10.00 

ICLOO 

itfoo 


50.00 
25.00 
5.00 

6.00 

10.00 

30.00 

.60.00 


The amount received from licenses in 1900 waa $121,459.25. ^ * 


STKBE-r UAILWAY.S. 

street railways j)ay a special percentage tax on gross earnings at the following 
rates, viz: 

4 per cent on earnings not exceeding 51,000,000. 

6 per cent on excess over 51,000,000 to 51,600,000. 

8 per cent on excess over 51,600,000 to 52,000,000. 

10 iK?r cent on excess over 52,000,000 to 52,600,000. 

12 i»er cent on excess over F2,600,000 to 53,000,000. 

15 jaT cent on earnings iu cxceas of 53,000,000. 

Each comply is requirwl to render quarterly a tnic and just account and state¬ 
ment in writing of gross earnings, and to allow pioner in8jKH.*.tion of lK)oks of 
account, records, eU:., U) l)e accompanied by a statutory (lechiration as to coyxictiiess. 

The earnings and taxes on railways in Montreal for"l900 were as follows: 


4 iHW cent on 51,000,000. 540,000 

0 per cent on $600,000. :t0,000 

8 per cent on 5260,.650.03. 20,004 


Totak. 90, OM 


The real estate of such companies occupied for offices, machinery, etc., is assessed 
and taxetl a.s other real estate. 

There is no distinct property tax ujxin personality, tanmblo or intangible; no tax¬ 
ation of notes, mortgages, or other securities, or shares of stock in coriwrations, and 
no personal-income tax. These classes of property are reached only through the 
business tax upon the ifpntal value of the real proj»erty occupied, as already set 
forth. 

The result of the system of taxation in Montreal seems to be to impose a dispro¬ 
portionate and constantly increasing part of the burden of municipal taxation on real 
estate, and the vigorous efforts of real estate owners are directed toward the adop¬ 
tion of a system that will impose greater taxes upon personal property than those 
obtained through the business tax on rental values. 
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On the ot)ier hand, the huainess tax is roj^rded with sreat favor on the part of 
businens men, wlm gei^erally believe it to be conducive to business development. 

The following eJtpression of views furnished the writer by Mr. William Robb, 
treasurer of .the city of Montreal, who is a thorough student of the subject of taxa¬ 
tion, reflects to some extent the principles and ideas underlying the system of taxation 
in that city: * 

To arrive at a just basis of municipal taxation It is necessary to determiue^he objects for wh<MO 
benefit the debt was incurred,*or for which an expenditure in some other form is entailed upon the 
city, to meet tiic cost of which the taxes are levira. 

First, then, as to the debt itself. This, as a general rule, nmy be briefly statctl as follows: First, for 
water supply: second, for main drainage: third, for formation of streets; fourth, for municipal 
buililings, etc.: fifth, forpai^s; sixth for aid to railway. 

The first four of these are incurred in the interest of the real estate of a city which shoul<} conse¬ 
quently boar the annual cost thereof. •• 

No. 6 is an outlay lii the Interest of the cltizcn.s, individiially, the annual c<#it of which might be 
raise<l by a “poll tax,” were it not for the relative inc«iuality wltli which it would fall; those living 
atu distance, and unable to ki^'p horse.'*, being practically excluded from its benefits. To pay it by 
an assessment on real estate is^ijut to mexiify this Inequality, and until facilities are uffordoti to cvei^ 
quarter of a city to avail of its piivfieges at a uniformly low rate, there would be an element of 
Injustice in so raising it; nevertheless there seems to be no option but to merge it also in the general 
assessment. 

No. 0 is an outlay for the benefit of bu-sineas in imrticular, but its tendency is to enhance the value 
of real estate generally, and as business should, in my opinion, be subject to as little taxation as 
possible, this, bs*. will naturatly fall to 1x5 collected through realty. 

Secondly, us to what other expense is enUiiled, or what value, other tliuii the payment of the 
interest on tin* debt Incurred in its behalf. Is rendcre(l us an equivalent for the taxes raised from 
real estate. 

Under this head may be classed the following: First, administration of niads; second, mainte¬ 
nance of police; third, maintenance of fire brigade; fourth, street lamps. 

It may be objected that the three latter are us much in the interest of “personar’ qa of “real 
estate,” ^fut the objectloiw to mising revenue Ihroughaasossment of personal are so manifest, and the 
inequality of it, even il' «U*sirabJe or pmclii'able, would be so great that I regard it as Inadmissible. 
Moreover, experience lias shown the inevitable tendency of taxation, however levii'd, to ultimately 
dtfTuse itself over all tlie area alTected; and the more eoncreU; the form in which it is Imposed the 
more sun-ly and readily drws it do so. 

i , 

*■- A.S8ii^SMK^^• OK BANK STOCK.' 


1 am well aware of the strong fcqjing that exists every Wlv-Te, in municipal councils, to tax such 
personalty us bank stoci':, mortgages, etc., but I think due wnslderatioii would convince of the 
unwisdom of doing so unless all other stocks—or more correctly to ,stat<5 it, all other capital—were 
taxed. 

Bank stock is simply fhe representative, the receipt for, so much capital invested in that form, and 
is in no way dilTerent fn)m railway, gas, telegraph, or any other industrial .stock, and should not be 
singled out from aiiipng these for s]H5<‘ia] taxation. Nay, if it were dctcmiinefl to tax stocks gener¬ 
ally, and any exception were to l>e ma<lc, that exception should be In favor of that iK)rtion of the 
capital of a country which is invested in what is available for its general business, and that is pre- 
eisely the mission of, money invested in bink stock. To discourage such Investments would bo sui¬ 
cidal. 

A8SE.SSMRNT OK MOHTGAtiRS. 

Tiic a.«»e.s.sment of mortgages would not only be unfair for Hits ri'asons given uliove, but would lead 
to endltsas coin|)llcatlons, not U» say absurdities, for instance— 

A ami B each own $100,001) of bank slock which, if assesswl at one-fourth per cent would yield 

$.5(K). 

U, however, resolves to change his investment into a manufacturing interest, for which purpose 
he borrows A’s^lOO.OOOand invests it, together with his own, in a factory giving A a mortgage thereon 
to HtHturc his $100,000. 

The aasessment would be: A's mortgage, $100,000; B's real c'stato, $200,000, yielding un aggregate 
tax of $7f)0. Is it not this double taxation to the extent of $100,000? 

Or. to mit It in another light: If the $100,000 whicli A ha.s in the factory bo assessed sepoirately 
from and over above the cost of the building, why should not the $100,000 which B himself put in ft 
be separately asse-ssed also? The building is as really and truly the representative of and security 
for ins $100,000 us it Is for that of A, although he docs not need the evidence of a inortgrgc deed 
because tlie property itself Is reglstereil In his name. 

Or, to show it still morecleurfy, suppose A and B each advance 1100,000 to C, who erects thereivith a 
factory, giving A and B, respectively, mortgages for $100,000 <5ach. Now wu have a factory stanfllng in 
C’s name, a.Hsessed at $200,000, and A and B a mortgage of $100,000 each. Would not tfds be doimle 
taxation of the whole? • 

if it should Ix) claimed that the diOlculty could be got over by deducting from real estate valua¬ 
tions the amount of any existing mortgi^es, what would be done In a case like the above? Would 
the real estate be ignoreil altogether? And if it would be an absurdity In the whole would it not be 
equally untenable m the part? The fact is, these are representatives of value, and a system which 
should tax the n5pre.setitHtion and the thing lepresentcd is double taxation. Moreover, any tax on 
money will increase its cost and reacton ti^e and commerce, while Its freedom from Impost will 
attract capital and foster homo Industries. 

The revenue of a city should bo raised by an aaseasment on something which every one possesses 
or use.H, and in the nitio of his possession. ^ 

If e\'ery citizen owtied the pn>perty be used for his own purpe^es, and only so much, an assess¬ 
ment on the realty of a city would be an ideal form in which to raise its revenue. 

But while every inhabitant is notan “owner” all are “occupants,” andinpaylng the assessment 
on what he occupies for residential or business ptirposes, or for both, over and atmve his rent, or 
included in saldreut. he contributes, pro rata with all others, to the civic revenuo. 

I am well aware that the weak point in this is the difficulty presented by cases of vac.ancy. The 
owner of more property tlian what he himHelf occupies would appear b) be placed at a disadvantare 
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attaches to every form of taxation, and must be left to adjust itself under the natural law of supply 
and demand. 

If the revenue were raised by taxation of "income" the poasing of the usual dividend In any 
concern whicii furniBhed the means of living to otherB, would leave thiyn in an equal plight and for 
which it is clear no exceptional legislation could provoke ai remedy. • 

The principle seems to be well established that the more concrete the method in which munudpal 
taxation is levied, the more certainly does it diffuse itself, and hence the levying oMt on real estate 
is universally rec^ized as the best. 

Akin to the difflcnlties surrounding the object of taxation are those which meet us in deUumin- 
ing the mode of levying on it. 

The first principle which naturally presents itself is that ovcr>' foot of land within the limibi of a 
city shoubl- contribute pro rata to tne expenditure entailed thoreifl; but we' are immediately con¬ 
fronted with the objection that the expenditure is not K])rcHd over the whole in equal ratio, and, 
therefore, such a method would be unjust. 

The next in order is that every lot in the city should contribute pro rata with Its frontage, and this 
method has many arguments in Its favor, especially as the benefits enjoyed and th<* exj^nditure 
r(Hiuired by a lot of any given frontage is the same, whether that lot be 50 or 100 feet in depth; b\it 
when we re(H)llect that tne nature of that cxpendfture is vastly more valuable In the centers of tnule 
and residence than it is in the outlying dlstn<'ts, It Is manifest that a unifonn rate would be unjust, 
and any system which would call for alfferent rates for the different localities of a city must be dis¬ 
missed. 

But it is equally obvious tliat the value of all lots of land within a city is regulated by their prox¬ 
imity to these same centers, and consequently a system wmeh Imposes a uniform rate upon all, 
based upon the actual value of each, seems to be open to fewer objections than any other method. 

These views are obviously based upon the assumption that the direct bent'fits 
from taxation accrue largely to real estate, and that it should therefore bear the 
burden of niunic.ij^al taxation; and uix>n the further assumption that the primary 
()l)je<'t of the system is to encouragi^ business by relieving it so far as i>ossibl<i from 
the emlmrgo of stiecdal taxation. 




